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PREFACE. 


This  compendious  treatise  is  designed  to  furnish  classes 
in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  colleges,  and  medi- 
cal schools,  as  well  as  private  students  generally,  with  a 
suitable  text-book  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany, 
and  a  convenient  introduction  to  Systematic  or  Descriptive 
Botany,  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  science. 
The  favor  with  which  the  former  editions  have  been  re- 
ceived, while  it  has  satisfied  the  author  that  the  plan  of  the 
work  is  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  has  made  him  the 
more  desirous  to  improve  its  execution,  and  to  render  it  a 
better  exponent  of  the  present  state  of  Botany.  In  this 
view,  tlie  structural  and  physiological  part  of  the  work,  and 
the  chapters  on  the  Principles  of.  Classification  and  of  the 
Natural  System,  have  been  again  almost  entirely  rewritten, 
and  such  changes  made  as  the  advanced  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge required,  or  the  author's  continued  experience  in 
teaching  has  suggested.  This  has  been  done  without  in- 
creasing the  extent  of  this  part  of  the  volume,  which,  con- 
sidering the  limited  time  devoted  to  the  study  in  our  col- 
leges, &c.,  is  found  to  be  as  full  as  is  desirable  for  a  text- 
book. Being  intended  as  a  manual  for  instruction  merely, 
tlie  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  Orders,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  systematic  part  of  the  work,  are  brief 
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and  general.  Such  a  sketch,  however  amplified,  could  never 
take  the  place  of  a  Flora,  or  System  of  Plants,  but  is  de- 
signed merely  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  into  families,  &c.,  with  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  their  structure,  properties,  and  principal  useful  pro- 
ducts. In  applying  the  principles  of  classification,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  plants,  to  the  investigation  of 
the  plants  that  grow  spontaneously  ai'ound  him,  the  student 
will  necessarily  use  some  local  Flora,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  author's  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States.  For  particular  illustrations  tlie  botanist  may  ad- 
vantageously consult  the  autlior's  Genera  of  the  Plants  of 
the  United  States  illustrated  by  Figures  and  Analyses  frwn 
Nature^  of  which  two  volumes  have  been  published. 

About  twenty-four  of  the  wood-cuts  are,  by  permission, 
selected  from  original  sketches  made  for  a  Report  on  the 
Trees  of  the  United  States^  in  preparation  by  tlie  author  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  numerous  figures  added 
to  tills  edition  are  wholly  of  an  original  character. 

The  numerals  enclosed  in  parentheses,  which  abound  in 
the  pages  of  this  work,  are  references  to  other  and  mostly 
earlier  paragraphs,  in  wliich  tlie  subjects  or  the  terms  in 
question  are  treated  of  or  explained. 

A  full  Glossary  or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms  (com- 
bined with 'an  Lidex)  is  added  to  tlie  volume.  In  this,  it 
is  thought,  the  student  will  find  explanations  of  all  the 
technical  botanical  terms  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  descrip- 
tive works,  written  in  the  English  language.  The  words 
are  here  accentuated,  in  all  cases  where  this  seemed  to  be 
needful. 

Harvard  Univenitjr,  Cambridge,  Sept.  1857. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

GENERAL   VIEW  OP  THE  SCIENCE. 

1.  Botany  is  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Hie  vegetable  kingdom  consists  of  those  beings  (called  Plants) 
which  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  that  is, 
ircHn  the  earth  and  air,  and  create  the  food  upon  which  animals 
live-  The  proof  of  this  proposition  will  be  hereafter  afforded,  nn 
the  chapter  upon  the  Food  and  Nutrition  of  Plants.  The  vegetable 
kingdom,  therefore,  occupies  a  position  between  the  mineral  and 
the  animal  kingdoms.  Comprehensively  considered,  Botany  accord- 
ingly embraces  every  scientific  inquiry  that  can  be  made  respect- 
ing plants,  —  their  nature,  their  kinds,  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  general  economy  of  the  world, 
—  their  relations  both  to  the  lifeless  mineral  kingdom  below  them, 
from  which  they  draw  their  sustenance,  and  to  the  animal  kingdom 
above  them,  endowed  with  higher  vitality,  to  which  in  turn  they 
render  what  they  have  thus  derived. 

2.  There  are  three  aspects  under  which  the  vegetable  world  may 
be  contemplated,  and  from  which  the  various  departments  of  the 
science  naturally  arise.  Plants  may  be  considered  either  as  indi- 
vidual beings ;  or  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  as  collectively 
constitating  a  systematic  unity,  that  is,  a  vegetable  kingdom ;  or  in 
their  relati<»i8  to  other  parts  of  the  creation,  —  to  the  earth,  to 

anitni^liy^  tO  T^an- 

3.  Under  the  first  aspect,  namely,  when  our  attention  is  directed 
to  the  plant  as  an  individual,  we  study  its  nature  and  structure,  the 
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kind  of  life  with  which  it  is  endowed,  the  organization  through 
wliich  its  life  is  manifested ;  —  in  other  words,  how  the  plant  lives 
and  grows,  and  fulfils  its  destined  offices.  This  is  the  province  of 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  This  department  of  the  science 
naturally  divides  into  two  branches,  namely,  Structural  Botany  and 
Vegetable  Physiology,  which  arise  from  the  different  views  we  may 
take  of  plants.  The  study  of  their  organization  belongs  to  Struc- 
tural Botany,  which  includes  every  inquiry  respecting  their 
structure  and  parts.  And  this  may  again  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  viz.: — 1st,  Vegetable  Anatomy,  or  Phytotomy,  the 
study  of  the  minute  structure  of  vegetables  as  revealed  by  the 
microscope ;  and  2d,  Organography,  the  study  of  the  organs  or 
conspicuous  parts  of  plants,  as  to  their  external  conformation ;  in- 
cluding Morphology  (the  study  of  forms),  which  relates  to  the 
conformation  and  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  these  organs, 
and  the  modifications  they  undergo,  either  in  different  species, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  or  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual in  the  course  of  its  development, — a  department  analogous 
to  what  is  termed  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Thus  in  Structural  Botany,  whether  we  regard  the  external  con- 
foflmation  or  the  minute  internal  structure,  the  plant  is  xdewed  as 
a  piece  of  machinery,  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
ends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  this  apparatus  in  action, 
endowed  with  life,  and  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, and  also  of  the  forces  which  operate  in  it  and  by  it,  is  tlie 
province  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 

4.  The  subjects  which  Physiological  Botany  embraces,  namely, 
Vegetable*  Anatomy,  Organography,  and  Physiology,  therefore, 
spring  naturally  from  the  study  of  vegetables  as  individuals, — 
from  the  contemplation  of  an  isolated  plant  throughout  the  course 
of  its  existence,  from  germination  to  the  flowering  state,  and  the 
production  of  a  seed  like  that  from  which  the  parent  stock  origi- 
nated. These  branches  would  equally  exist,  and  would  form  a 
highly  interesting  study  (analogous  to  human  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology), even  if  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  restricted  to  a  single 
species. 

5.  But  the  sdence  assumes  an  immeasurably  broader  interest  and 
more  diversified  attractions,  when  we  look  upon  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion as  consisting,  not  of  wearisome  repetitions  of  one  particular  foma, 
in  itself  however  perfect  or  beautiful,  but  as  composed  of  thousands 
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of  species,  all  constructed  upon  one  general  plan,  indeed,  but  this 
plan  modiiied  in  each  according  to  the  rank  it  holds,  and  tlie  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed.  This  leads  to  the  second  great 
department  of  the  science,  namely,  SYSTEJVIATIC  BOTANY,  or 
the  study  of  plants  in  their  relations  to  one  another ;  as  forming  a 
vegetable  kingdom^  which  embraces  an  immense  number  of  species, 
resembling  each  other  in  very  various  degrees,  and  therefore  capable 
of  being  grouped  into  kinds  or  genera^  into  orders^  classes,  &c 

6.  Thus  arises  Classification,  or  the  arrangement  of  plants  in 
systematic  order,  so  as  to  show  their  relationships ;  also  Special 
Descriptive  Botany,  embracing  a  scientific  account  of  all  known 
plants,  designated  by  proper  names,  and  distinguished  by  clear  and 
exact  descriptions.  Necessarily  connected  with  these  departments 
is  Terminology  or  Glossology,  which  relates  to  the  application 
of  distinctive  names  or  terms  to  the  several  organs  of  plants,  and 
to  their  numberless  modifications  of  form,  &c.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  object  renders  necessary  a  copious  vocabulary  of  technical 
terms ;  for  the  current  words  of  ordinary  language  are  not  suf- 
ficiently numerous  or  precise  for  this  purpose.  New  terms  are 
therefore  introduced,  for  accurately  expressing  the  great  variety 
of  new  ideas  to  which  the  exact  comparison  of  plants  gives  rise ; 
and  thus  a  technical  language  has  gradually  been  formed  (in  this 
as  in  every  other  science),  by  which  the  botanist  is  able  to  describe 
the  objects  of  his  study  with  a  clearness  and  brevity  not  otherwise 
attainable. 

7.  These  several  departments  include  the  whole  natural  history 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  considered  independently.  But,  under 
a  thinl  point  of  view,  plants  may  be  contemplated  in  respect  to  their 
relations  to  other  parts  of  the  creation ;  whence  arises  a  series  of 
interesting  inquiries,  which  variously  connect  the  science  of  Botany 
with  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  «fec.  Thus,  the  re- 
lations of  vegetables  with  the  mineral  kingdom,  considered  as  to 
their  influence  upon  the  soil  and  the  air,  —  as  to  what  vegetation 
draws  from  the  soil  and  what  it  imparts  to  it,  what  it  takes  from 
and  what  it  renders  to  the  air  we  breathe ;  and,  again,  the  relations 
of  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom,  considered  as  furnishing 
sustenance  to  the  latter,  and  the  mutual  subservience  of  plants  and 
animals  in  the  general  economy  of  the  world,  —  all  these  inquiries 
belong  partly  to  Chemistry  and  partly  to  Vegetable  Physiology; 
while   the  practical  deductions  from  them  lay  the  foundation  of 
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scientific  Agriculture,  Ac.  The  relations  of  plants  to  the  earth, 
considered  in  reference  to  their  natural  distribution  over  its  surface 
and  the  laws  that  regulate  that  distribution,  especially  as  connected 
with  climate,  give  rise  to  Geographical  Botany,  a  subject  which 
connects  Botany  with  Physical  Geography.  Under  the  same  gen- 
eral .department  naturally  falls  the  consideration  of 'the  changes 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  undergone  in  times  anterior  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  as  studied  in  the  fossil  remains  of  plants, 
(a  contribution  which  Botany  offers  to  Geology,)  as  well  as  of  those 
changes  which  man  has  ■  effected  in  the  natural  distribution  of 
plants^  and  the  alterations  in  their  properties  or  products  which 
have  been  developed  by  culture. 

8.  Of  these  three  great  departments  of'  the  science,  that  of 
Physiological  Botany,  forming  as  it  does  the  basis  of  all  the  rest, 
first  demands  the  student's  attention. 
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9.  The  principal  subjects  which  belong  to  this  department  of 
Botanj  may  be  considered  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  order 
by  tracing,  as  it  were,  the  biography  of  the  vegetable  through  the 
successive  stages  of  its  existence, — the  development  of  its  essen- 
tial organs,  root^  stemy  and  foliage,  the  various  forms  they  assume, 
the  offices  they  severally  perform,  and  their  combined  action  in 
carrying  on  the  processes  of  vegetable  life  and  growth*  Then  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  plant  in  flowering  and  fructification 
may  be  contemplated, — the  structure  and  office  of  the  flower,  of 
the  fruit,  the  seed,  and  the  embryo  plant  it  contains,  which,  after 
remaining  dormant  for  a  time,  at  length  in  germination  develops 
into  a  plant  like  the  parent ;  thus  completing  the  cyde  of  vegetable 
life.  A  preliminary  question,  however,  presents  itself.  To  under- 
stand how  the  plant  grows  and  forms  its  various  parts,  and  to  get 
a  dear  idea  of  what  growth  is,  we  must  flrst  ascertain  tchat  planU 
are  made  of  * 


CHAPTER     I. 

op  the  elementabt  stbucttjbe  op  plants. 

Sect.  L    Of  Oroakizatioit  in  Genebal. 

10.  Tk  EhneitUT  CoUtitDtioil   of  Plants     In  considering  the 
materials  of  which  vegetables  are  made,  it  is  not  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  inquire  particularly  into  their  chemical  or  vUimaJte  com- 
position, that  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  mineral  world. 
2* 
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As  they  derive  all  the  materials  of  their  fabric  from  the  earth  and 
air,  plants  can  possess  no  simple  element  which  these  do  not  supply. 
They  may  take  in,  to  some  extent,  almost  every  element  which  is 
thus  supplied.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that,  of  the  about 
sixty  simple  substances  now  recognized  by  chemists,  only  four  are 
essential  to  vegetation  and  are  necessary  constituents  of  the  vege- 
table structure.  These  are  Carbon^  Hydrogen^  Oxygeuy  and  Nitro- 
gen. Besides  these,  a  few  earthy  bodies  are  regularly  found  in 
plants,  in  small  and  varying  proportions.  The  most  important  of 
them  are  Sulphur  and  PhoephoruSy  which  are  thought  to  take  an 
essential  part  in  the  formation  of  certain  vegetable  products,  Potae- 
iium  and  SodiuMj  Calcium  and  Magnesiumy  Silicon  and  Aluminumj 
Iron  and  Manganeie^  Chlorine^  Iodine^  and  Bromine.  None  of  these 
elements,  however,  are  of  universal  occurrence,  nor  are  they  actual 
components  of  any  vegetable  tissue. 

11.  Their  OrgaDie  ConstitOtion,  Although  plants  and  animals  have 
no  pecuHar  elements,  though  the  materials  j&om  which  their  bodies 
spring,  and  to  which  they  return,  are  conmion  earth  and  air,  yet  in 
them  these  elements  are  wrought  into  something  widely  different 
from  any  form  of  lifeless  mineral  matter.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  principle  of  h/e,  in  connection  with  which  alone  such  phenomena 
are  manifested,  the  three  or  four  simple  constituents  effect  peculiar 
combinations,  giving  rise  to  a  few  organizable  dementSy  as  they 
may  be  termed ;  because  of  them  the  organized  fabric  of  the  vege- 
table or  animal  is  directly  built  up.  This  fabric  is  in  a  good  degree 
similar  in  all  living  bodies ;  the  solid  parts,  or  tiesuety  in  all  assuming 
the  form  of  membranes,  arranged  so  as  to  surround  cavities,  or  form 
the  walls  of  tubes,  in  which  the  fluids  are  contained.  It  is  called 
organized  structurey  and  the  bodies  so  composed  are  called  organized 
bodies,  because  such  fabric  consists  of  parts  co-operating  with  each 
other  as  instruments  or  organs  adapted  to  certain  ends,  and  through 
which  alone  the  living  principle,  under  whose  influence  the  structure 
itself  was  built  up,  is  manifested  in  the  operations  which  the  plant 
and  animal  carry  on.  There  is  in  every  organic  fabric  a  necessary 
connection  between  its  conformatioii  and  the  actions  it  is  destined  to 
perform.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  minute  structure,  or  tissues,  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope,  and  of  the  larger  organ$  which  the  tissues 
form  in  all  plants  and  animals  of  the  higher  grades,  such  as  a  leaf, 
a  petal,  or  a  tendril,  a  hand^  an  eye,  or  a  muscle.  The  term  organs 
tzation  formerly  referred  to  the  possession  of  organs  in  this  larger 
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sense,  that  is,  of  conspicuous  parts,  or  members.  It  is  now  applied 
16  well  to  the  intimate  structure  of  these  parts,  themselves  made  up 
of  smaller  organs  through  which  the  vital  forces  directly  act 

12.  Diitinetiont  between  Minerals  and  Organiied  Beinp.    In  no 

sense  can  mineral  bodies  be  said  to  have  organs,  or  parts  subor- 
dinate to  a  whole,  and  together  making  up  an  individual,  or  an 
organized  structure  in  any  respect  like  that  which  has  just  been 
spoken  of,  and  is  soon  (as  regards  plants)  to  be  particularly  de- 
scribed. Without  attempting  to  contrast  mineral  or  unorganized 
with  organized  bodies  in  all  respects,  we  may  briefly  state  that  the 
latter  are  distinguished  from  the  former, —  1.  By  parentage:  plants 
and  animals  are  always  produced  under  the  inihience  of  a  living! 
body  similar  to  themselves,  or  to  what  they  will  become,  in  whose^ 
life  the  offspring  for  a  time  participates ;  while  in  minerals  there  is^ 
no  relation  like  that  of  parent  and  offspring,  but  they  are  formed 
directly,  either  by  the  aggregation  of  similar  particles,  or  by  the 
union  of  unlike  elements  combined  by  chemical  affinity,  independent 
of  the  influence,  and  utterly  irrespective  of  the  previous  existence, 
of  a  similar  thing.  2.  By  their  development:  plants  and  animals 
develop  from  a  germ  or  rudiment,  and  run  through  a  course  of 
changes  to  a  state  of  maturity ;  the  mineral  exhibits  no  phases  in 
its  existence  answering  to  the  states  of  germ,  adolescence,  and 
maturity, — has  no  course  to  run.  3.  By  their  mode  of  growth: 
the  former  increasing  by  processes  through  which  foreign  materials 
are  taken  in,  made  to  permeate  their  interior,  and  deposited  inter^ 
ttittaHif  among  the  particles  of  the  previously  existing  substance; 
that  is,  they  are  nourished  by  food; — while  the  latter  are  not 
nourished,  nor  can  they  properly  be  said  to  grow  at  all;  if  they 
increase  in  any  way,  it  is  merely  hy  juxtaposition^  and  because 
fresh  matter  happens  to  be  deposited  on  their  external  surface. 
4.  By  the  power  of  astimiUUionj  or  the  faculty  that  plants  and 
animals  alone  possess  of  converting  the  proper  foreign  materials 
they  receive  into  their  own  pecuhar  substance.  5.  Connected 
with  assimilation,  as  a  part  of  the  function  of  nutrition,  which  can 
in  no  sense  be  predicated  of  minerals,  is  the  state  of  internal  ac* 
tiviUf  and  rmceating  change  in  living  bodies ;  these  constantly  under* 
gcnng  decomposition  and  recomposition,  particles  which  have  served 
their  turn  being  continually  thrown  out  of  the  system  as  new  ones 
are  hrought  in.  This  is  true  both  of  plants  and  animals,  but  more 
fully  of  .the  latter.    The  mineral,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  a  «tate  of 
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permanent  internal  repose:  whaterer  changes  it  undergoes  are 
owing  to  the  acticA  of  some  extraneous  force,  not  to  anj  inherent 
power.  This  holds  true  eyen  in  respect  to  the  chemical  combina- 
tions which  occur  in  the  mineral  and  in  the  organic  kingdoms.  In 
the  former  they  are  stable ;  in  the  latter  they  are  less  so  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  the  more  under  the  influence  of  the  Tital  prin- 
ciple: as  if  in  the  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  a  comparatively 
slight  force  induces  retrograde  changes,  through  which  they  tend 
to  reassume  the  permanent  mineral  state.  6.  Consequently  the 
duration  of  living  beings  is  limited.  They  are  developed,  they 
reach  maturity,  they  support  themselves  for  a  time,  and  then  perish 
by  death,  sooner  or  later.  Mineral  bodies  have  no  life  to  lose,  and 
contain  no  internal  principle  of  destruction.  Once  formed,  they 
exist  until  destroyed  by  some  external  power;  they  lie  passive 
under  the  control  of  physical  forces.  As  they  were  formed  irrespec- 
tive of  the  pre-existence  of  a  similar  body,  and  have  no  self-deter- 
mining power  while  they  exist,  so  they  have  no  power  to  determine 
the  production  of  like  bodies  in  turn.  The  organized  being  may 
perish,  indeed,  from  inherent  causes ;  but  not  until  it  has  given  rise 
to  new  individuals  like  itself,  to  take  its  place.  The  faculty  of  re- 
production is,  therefore,  an  essential  characteristic  of  organized 
bemgs. 

Id.  Jndfyidnals*  The  mass  of  a  mineral  body  has  no  necessary 
limits;  a  piece  of  marble,  or  even  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar, 
may  be  mechanicaUy  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  parts, 
each  one  of  which  exhibits  all  the  properties  of  the  mass.  But 
plants  and  animals  exist  as  indtviduala ;  that  is,  as  heingi^  com- 
posed of  parts  which  together  constitute  an  independent  whole,  that 
can  be  divided  only  by  mutilation.  Each  owes  its  existence  to  a 
parent,  and  produces  similar  individuals  in  its  turn.  So  each  in- 
dividual is  a  link  of  a  chain ;  and  to  this  chain  the  natural-historian 
applies  the  name  of 

14.  Spfdcs.  The  idea  of  species  is  therefore  based  upon  this  snc- 
oession  of  individuals,  each  deriving  its  existence,  with  all  its  peculi- 
arities, from  a  similar  antecedent  one,  and  transmitting  its  form 
and  other  peculiarities  essentially  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation.  By  species  we  mean  abstractly  the  Q^  or  original 
of  each  sort  of  plant,  or  animal,  thus  represented  by  a  perennial 
succession  of  like  individuals ;  or,  concretely,  the  species  is  the  sum 
of  such  individuals* 
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15.  lifet  All  these  peculiarities  of  organized,  as  contrasted  with 
inorganic  bodies,  will  be  seen  to  depend  upon  this :  that  the  former 
are  fiving  beings,  or  their  products.  The  great  characteristic  of 
plants  and  animals  is  lifsj  which  these  beings  enjoy,  but  minerals 
do  not.  Of  the  essential  nature  of  the  vitality  which  so  controls 
the  matter  it  becomes  connected  with,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
connection  between  the  living  principle  and  the  organized  itnicture^ 
we  are  wholly  ignorant.  We  know  nothing  of  life  except  by  the 
phenomena  it  manifests  in  organized  structures.  We  have  adverted 
only  to  some  of  the  most  universal  of  these  phenomena,  those  which 
are  oonmion  to  every  kind  of  oi^anized  being.  But  these  are  so 
essentially  different  irom  the  manifestations  of  any  known  physical 
force,  that  we  are  compelled  to  attribute  them  to  a  special  principle. 
We  may  safely  infer,  however,  that  life  is  not  a  product,  or  result, 
of  the  organization ;  but  is  a  force  manifested  in  matter,  which  it 
controls  and  shapes  into  peculiar  forms,  —  into  an  apparatus,  in 
which  means  are  manifestly  adapted  to  ends,  and  by  which  results 
are  attained  that  are  in  no  other  way  attaunable.  As  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  organized  structure  from  plants  through  the  various  grades 
of  the  animal  creation,  the  superadded  vital  manifestations  become 
more  and  more  striking  and  peculiar.  But  the  fundamental  cluuv 
acteristics  of  living  beings,  —  those  which  all  enjoy  in  common,  and 
which  necessarily  give  rise  to  all  the  peculiarities  above  enumer- 
ated (12),  —  are  reducible  to  two,  viz.:  —  1.  the  power  of  self- 
support^  or  assimikuionj  that  of  nourishing  themselves  by  taking 
in  surrounding  mineral  matter  and  converting  it  into  their  own 
proper  substance ;  by  which  individuab  mcrease  in  bulk,  or  grow, 
and  maintain  their  life :  2.  the  power  of  self-division  or  reproduc- 
tiony  by  which  they  increase  in  numbers  and  perpetuate  the  species.* 

16.  Biffereneci  between  Vegetables  and  Animals.  The  distinction  be- 
tween vegetables  and  minerals  is  therefore  well  defined.  But  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  plants  and  animals  is  by  no  means 
so  readily  drawn.  Ordinarily,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing a  vegetable  from   an   animal.     All  the  questionable 

*  A  single  striking  inastration  may  set  both  points  in  a  strong  light.  The 
knra  of  Che  fleshrfly  possesses  such  power  of  assimilation,  that  it  will  increase 
its  own  weight  two  hundred  times  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  such  consequent 
power  of  reproduction,  that  Linnaeus  perhaps  did  not  exaggerate,  when  he 
affirmed  that  "  three  flesh-flies  would  devour  the  carcass  of  a  horse  as  quickly 
as  would  a  lion."  r 
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eases  occur  on  the  lower  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which 
exhibit  forms  of  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  of  structure,  and 
of  a  minuteness  of  size  that  baffles  obserration.  £ven  here  the 
uncertainty  may  be  attributable  rather  to  the  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge,  than  to  any  confusion  of  the  egsenital  character- 
istics of  the  two  kinds  of  beings.  If  we  cannot  absolutely  define 
them,  or,  at  least,  cannot  always  i4pply  the  definition  to  the  actual 
and  certain  discrimination  of  the  lowest  plants  from  the  lowest 
animals,  we  may  indicate  the  special  functions  and  characters  of 
each.  The  essential  characteristics  of  vegetables  doubtless  depend 
upon  the  position  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  occupies  between 
the  mineral  and  the  animal,  and  upon  the  general  ofiice  it  fulfils. 
Plants,  as  stated  at  the  outset  (1),  are  those  organized  beings  that 
Hve  directly  upon  the  mineral  kingdom,  —  upon  the  surrounding 
earth  and  air.  They  alone  convert  inorganic,  or  mineral,  into 
organic  matter ;  while  animals  originate  none,  but  draw  their  whole 
sustenance  from  the  organized  matter  which  plants  have  thus  elab- 
orated. Plants,  having  thus  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
mineral  world,  are  generally  fixed  to  the  earth,  or  other  substance 
upon  which  they  grow,  and  the  mineral  matter  on  which  they  feed 
js  taken  directly  into  their  system  by  absorption  from  without,  and 
is  assimilated  under  the  influence  of  light  in  organs  exposed  to  the 
air;  while  animals,  endowed  with  volition  and  capable  of  respond- 
ing promptly  to  external  impressions,  have  the  power  of  selecting 
the  food  ready  prepared  for  their  nourishment,  which  is  received 
into  an  internal  reservoir  or  stomach.  The  permanent  fabric  of 
plants  is  composed  of  only  three  elements,  Cai'bon,  Hydrogen,  and 
Oxygen.  The  tissue  of  animals  contains  an  additional  element, 
viz.  Nitrogen.  Plants,  as  a  necessary  result  of  assimilating  their 
inorganic  food,  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  restore  its  oxygen  to 
the  atmosphere.  Animals  in  respiration  continually  recompose  car^ 
bonic  acid,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
carbon  of  plants.  These  peculiarities  will  be  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  the  progress  of  this  work. 


Sect.  U.     Of  the  Cells  akd  Cellular  Tissue  of  Plants. 

17.  The  question  recurs,  Wliat  is  the  organized  fabric  or  tissue 
of  plants,  and  how  is  vegetable  growth  effected?    The  stem,  leaves, 
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and  fhiit  appear  to  ordinarj  inspection  to  be  formed  of  smaller  parts, 
which  are  themselres  capable  of  divisicm  into  still  smaller  portions* 
Of  what  are  these  composed  ? 

18.  Cdlnlar  StraetUf.  To  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question,  we 
examine,  bj  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  thin  sUces  or  sections  of  any 
of  these  parts,  such,  for  example,  as  the  young  rootlet  of  a  seed- 
ling plant.  A  magnified  view  of  such  a  rootlet,  as  in  Fig.  1,  pre- 
sents on  the  cross-section  the  appearance  of  a  netwoiic,  the  meshes 
of  which  divide  the  whole  space  into  more  or  less  regular  cavi- 
ties. A  part  of  the  transverse  slice  more  highly  magnified  (Fig.  2) 
shows  the  structure  with  greater  distinctness.  A  perpendicular 
slice  (Fig.  B)  exhibits  somewhat  similar  meshes,  showing  that  the 
cavities  do  not  run  lengthwise  through  the  whole  root  without  in- 
terruption. In  whatever  direction  the  sections  are  made,  the  cav- 
ities are  seen  to  be  equally  circumscribed,  although  the  outlines 
may  vary  in  shape.  Hence,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
toric,  or  tissue,  consists  of  a  multitude  of  separate  cavities,  with 


a  SI 

dosed  partitions;  forming  a  structure  not  unlike  a  honeycomb. 
This  is  also  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  liquid  contained  in  a  juicy 
fruit,  such  as  a  grape  or  currant,  does  not  escape  when  it  is  cut  in 
twa  The  cavities  being  called  Cells,  the  tissue  thus  constructed 
is  termed  Cellular  Tissue.  When  the  body  is  sufiiciently  trans- 
lucent to  be  examined  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light, 
this  structure  may  usually  be  discerned  without  making  a  section. 


no.  L  Portion  of  ft  yoang  root,  magnified.  3.  A  tnaumm  lUoe  of  iha  nmo,  mora  mag> 
niflfed.    8.  A  ammller  Tertical  sliee,  magnified. 

FIO.  4.  CeUalar  tiaane  from  the  apple,  aa  aeon  in  a  aeetlon.  5.  Soma  of  the  dateohad  oeUa 
from  the  ripa  frnit,  magnified. 

FIG.  6.  Portion  of  a  hair  ftom  the  filament  of  tha  Spider  UI7  (Tradaaoantia),  magnified : 
a,  Tcatige  of  Uie  nuelaoa. 
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We  may  often  look  directly  upon  a  delicate  rootlet  (as  in  Fig.  l\ 
or  the  petal  of  a  Hower,  or  a  piece  of  thin  and  transparent  sea-weed^ 
and  observe  the  closed  cavities,  entirely  drcumscribed  by  nearly 
transparent  membranous  walls. 

19.  Does  this  ceUvlar  tissue  consist  of  an  originally  homogeneous 
mass,  filled  in  some  way  with  innumerable  cavities  ?    Or  is  it  com- 

^  — -— =— ■      ^^     posed  of  an  aggregation  of  little  blad- 

*'^=^^=^     -^^-  ^    -        ^ere,  or  sacs,  which  by  their  accumu- 

lation and  mutual  cohesion  make  up 
the  root  or  other  organ  ?  Several  cir- 
cumstances prove  that  the  latter  is  the 
correct  view.  1.  The  partition  between 
two  adjacent  cells  is  often  seen  to  be 
ij-^>i^-'<^  double;  showing  that  each  cavity  is 
^Q^^^=^    ^  bounded    by   its    own    special    walls. 

7  2.  There  are  vacant  spaces  oft«n  to 

be  seen  between  contiguous  cells,  where  the  walk  do  not  entirely 
fit  together.  These  intercellular  spaces  are  sometimes  so  large 
and  numerous,  that  many  of  the  cells  touch  each  other  at  a  few 
points  only;  as  in  the  green  pulp  of  leaves  (Fig.  7).  8.  When 
a  portion  of  any  young  and  tender  vegetable  tissue,  such  as  an 
Asparagus  shoot,  is  boiled,  the  elementary  cells  separate,  or  may 
readily  be  separated  by  the  aid  of  fine  needles,  and  examined  by 
the  microscope.  4.  In  pulpy  fruits,  as  in  the  apple,  the  walls  of 
the  cells,  which  at  first  cohere  together,  spontaneously  separate  as 
the  fruit  ripens  (Fig.  4,  5). 

20.  The  vegetable,  then,  is  constructed  of  these  cells  or  vesicles, 
much  as  a  wall  is  built  up  of  bricks.     When  the  cells  are  separate, 

or  do  not  impress  each  other,  they  are  generally 
rounded  or  spherical.  By  mutual  pressure  they  be- 
come many-sided.  In  a  mass  of  spheres  each  one  is 
touched  by  twelve  others ;  so,  if  equally  impressed  in 
every  direction,  the  yielding  cells,  flattening  each 
other  at  the  points  of  contact,  become  twelve-sided ;  and  in  a 
sectiony  whether  transverse  (as  in  Fig.  2)  or  longitudinal  (as  in 

FIG.  7.  A  magnified  section  through  the  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  Illieiam  Floridannm,  show- 
ing the  irregnkr  spaces  or  passagee  between  the  cells,  trhich  are  small  In  the  upper  layer  of 
the  green  pulp,  the  cells  of  which  (placed  rertically)  are  well  compacted,  so  as  to  leare  only 
minute  Tacuities  at  their  rounded  ends ;  but  the  spaces  are  large  and  copious  in  the  Test  of 
the  leaf,  where  the  cells  are  rery  loosely  anaoged.  a.  The  epidermis  or  skin  of  the  uppei^ 
*,  of  the  lower  surflue  of  the  leaf,  oompooed  of  perfectly  combined  and  Chick-walled  cells. 

ria.  8.    View  of  a  twelre-dded  cellj  detached  entire,  fhnn  tissue  like  that  of  Fig.  9. 
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Pig.  3),  the  meshes  consequently  appear  six-sided.    If  the  organ 

is  growing  in  one  direction  more  than  another,  the  cells  commonly 

lengthen    more   or   less   in   that 

direction.     It  is  not  necessary  to  *  ^-^fttfi'j'li 

detach  a  cell  in  order  to  ascertain  ""^^^ 

its  8hi4)e ;  that  may  usually  he  ' 

inferred  from  the  outlines  of  the 

section  in  two  or  three  directions. 

21.  The  shape  of  cells,  there- 
fore, when  they  compose  a  tissue, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  way 
in  which  they  are  arranged  and  ' 
press  upon  each  other.  When 
separate,  as  they  are  in  the  sim-  ^t;; 
plest  vegetables,  or  when  nearly 
&ee  from  each  other,  like  the  hairs  on  the  surface  of  many  plants, 
they  determine  their  own  form  by  their  mode  of  growth,  and  assume 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing illustrations.  The  natural  and  primitive  form  may  be  said  to 
be  roundish  or  spherical.  By  increased  growth  in  one  direction 
they  become  oblong  or  cylindrical,  or,  when  still  more  extended, 
they  become  tubes.  Of  this  kind  are  the  hair-like  prolongations 
on  the  surface  of  young  rootlets  (shown  just  beginning  in  Fig.  1, 
and  more  elongated  in  Fig,  135  - 137) ;  and  the  fibres  of  cotton 
are  slender  hairs,  consisting  of  single,  very  long  cells,  growing  on 
the  surface  of  the  seed. 

22.  The  walls  of  young  cells  are  transparent  and  colorless.  The 
various  colors  which  the  parts  of  the  plant  present,  the  green  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  vivid  hues  of  the  corolla,  do  not  belong  to  the 
tissues  themselves,  but  to  the  matters  of  different  colors  wliich  the 
cells  contain  (92).  As  they  become  older,  the  walls  oflen  lose  most 
of  their  transparency,  and  even  acquire  peculiar  colors,  as  in  the 
heart^wood  of  various  trees. 

23.  The  cells  vary  greatly  in  size,  not  only  in  different  plants, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  The  largest  are  found  in 
aquatics,  and  in  such  plants  as  the  Gourd,  where  some  of  them  are 
as  much  as  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  ordinary 
diameter  in  vegetable  tissue  is  between  ^l^  and  y^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

no.  9.    A  fmall  porthm  of  the  tissue  of  pith,  seen  both  in  transrene  end  longitadlnel 
•eetton,  much  megnlfled. 
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The  smaller  of  these  sizes  would  fillow  of  as  manj  as  1728  millions 
of  cells  in  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch  1 

24.  Some  idea  may  be  fonned  respecting  the  rate  of  their  pro* 
duction,  by  comparing  their  average  size  in  a  given  case  with  the 
known  amount  of  growth.  Upon  a  fine  day  in  the  spring,  many 
stems  shoot  up  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  Agave  or  Century-plant  blooms  in  our  conser- 
vatories, its  flower-stalk  often  grows  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  day ;  it 
is  even  said  to  grow  with  twice  that  rapidity  in  the  sultry  climate  to 
which  it  is  indigenous.  In  such  cases,  new  cells  must  be  formed  at 
the  rate  of  several  millions  a  day.  The  rapid  growth  of  Mushrooms 
has  become  proverbial.  A  gigantic  species  of  Puff-ball  has  been 
known  to  attain  the  size  of  a  large  gourd  during  a  single  night: 
in  this  case  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  are  computed  to  have 
been  developed  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions  per 
hour.  But  this  rapid  increase  in  size  is  owing,  in  great  part,  to  the 
expansion  of  cells  already  formed. 

25.  The  Cell  at  a  liTing  Orpnism.  Thus  far  we  have  considered 
only  the  membrane  or  permanent  wall  of  the  cell, — that  which 
makes  up  the  tissue  or  fabric  of  plants,  and  which  remains  un- 
altered, and  performs  some  of  its  oiRces  even  long  afler  life  has 
departed.  But  we  should  now  regard  the  cell  as  a  living  thing, 
and  consider  what  the  wall  encloses,  and  what  operations  are 
effected  in  it  For  the  whole  life  of  the  plant  is  that  of  the  cells 
which  compose  it ;  in  them  and  by  them  its  products  are  elaborated, 
and  all  its  vital  processes  carried  on. 

26.  A  young,  living,  vitally  active  cell  consists,  —  1st,  of  the 
membrane  or  permanent  wall,  already  described ;  2d,  of  a  delicate 
mucilaginous  film,  lining  the  wall,  called  by  Mohl  the  primordial 
utricle ;  3d,  most  commonly  the  centre  of  the  cell,  and  sometimes 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavity,  is  occupied  by  the  nucleus^  a  sofl 
solid  or  gelatinous  body;  and  4th,  the  space  between  the  nucleus 
and  the  lining  membrane  is  filled  at  first  by  a  viscid  liquid,  called 
protoplcumj  having  an  abundance  of  small  granules  floating  in  it. 
As  the  cell  enlarges  by  the  growth  and  expansion  of  its  walls,  the 
space  between  the  latter  and  the  nucleus  becomes  filled  with  watery 
sap,  leaving  the  protoplasm  merely  as  a  viscid  coating  of  the  inside 
of  the  primordial  utricle,  and  of  tlie  nucleus,  if  tliis  remains. 

27.  The  cell-membrane,  or  proper  wall  of  the  cell,  is  chemically 
composed  of  the  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
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and  has  the  same  composition  (when  pure)  in  all  plants.  This  sub- 
stance—  the  general  material  of  vegetable  fabric — is  called  GeUu" 
Jate*    Its  chemical  composition  is  Carbon  12,  Hydrogen  10,  and  / 

Qzjgen^^.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids,  y 

and,  like  starch,  it  turns  blue  when  acted  upon  bj  iodine,  aided  by 
sulphuric  acid.  The  primordial  utride,  or  delicate  lining  of  the  .^ 
cell^appears  to  have  the  same  composition  .^  protoplasm.  It  may  ' 
be  r^arded  as  an  exterior  portion  c£  the  mucilaginous  protoplasm, 
which  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  very  soft  membrane.  In 
addition  to  the  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  pro- 
toplasm contains  nitrogen,  in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  colored 
yellow  by  iodine,  and  is  coagulated  by  alcohol  and  acids.  The 
substance  of  which  it  principally  consists  is  named  by  chemists 
Proteine,  and  is  known  among  vegetable  products  under  various 
forms,  vi2.  as  diastase,  gluten,  fibrine,  vegetable  albumen,  and  the 
like.  Such  being  the  nature  and  the  parts  of  the  cell,  we  may  now 
consider 

28.  Its  FormtUon  Ud  Growth.  Under  this  head  we  may  briefly 
explain,  as  far  as  we  are  able, —  1st,  how  cells  are  originated;  and 
2d,  how  they  are  multiplied. 

29.  Origiaal  CeU-Formation.  Cells  are  originated  only  within  other 
cells,  or  at  least  in  matter  which  has  been  contained  in  and  elab* 
orated  by  them.  They  appear  to  be  formed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. A  portion  of  the  elaborated  or  organizable  matter,  which 
abounds  in  the  fluid  contents  of  living  cells,  condenses  into  a  soft 
solid,  or  half-solid  and  more  or  less  transparent  mass,  usually  of  a 
globular  or  oval  shape,  the  niicletis :  around  this  nucleus  a  portion  of 
protoplasm  accumulates ;  a  denser  film  of  the  same  substance  forma 
on  the  surface  of  the  protoplasm,  giving  the  mass  a  definite  outline ; 
this  is  the  primordial  utricle  :  upon  this  a  layer  of  cellulose  is  soon 
deposited,  making  the  ceH^nembrane.  The  nuclei  in  such  cases  are 
very  minute,  and  either  few  or  many  of  them  may  be  formed  in 
one  parent  cell,  and  be  developed  in  this  way  into  new  cells,  which 
are,  at  least  at  first,  of  small  size  as  compared  with  the  parent  cell 
(Fig.  88).  A  variation  of  this  mode  occurs  in  many  of  the  lower 
Mg^  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  cell  con- 
denses  into  a  rounded  mass,  the  surface  becomes  coated  with  a 
layer  of  protoplasm  or  primordial  utricle,  and  this  with  a  membrane 
of  cellulose,  completing  the  cell  Thus,  in  Vaucheria  the  whole 
green  contents  at  the  end  of  certain  branches   condense  into  a 
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glolmlar  mass  (Fig.  89),  which  at  length  is  coated  with  oell-mem"» 
brane,  and  so  becomes  a  cell  of  considerable  size.  In  Zjgnema 
(Fig.  635)  the  whole  contents  of  two  cells  are  united^  and  give 
rise  in  a  similar  way  to  one  new  cell. 

80.  In  the  higher  or  flower-bearing  division  of  plants,  this  process 
of  original  or  frte  cell-formation  occurs  only  in  the  sac  in  which  the 
embryo  is  formed.  The  first  cell  of  the  embryo  originates  in  this 
way ;  but  all  the  subsequent  growth  is  effected  by  a  diflerent  pro- 
cess. In  the  simplest  grade  of  plants  it  occurs  more  frequently, 
but  (Hily  in  the  formation  of  those  bodies  which  in  them  take  the 
place  and  ftilfil  the  office  of  seeds ;  that  is,  which  serve  for  repro- . 
ducdon. 

81.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  azotlzed  or  nitrogenous  mate- 
rial, the  proteine,  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  cells.  The  layer  of  protoplasm,  with  its  delicate  coating,  the 
primordial  utricle,  precedes  the  proper  cell-membrane,  and  in 
some  unexplained  way  causes  the  latter  to  be  deposited  on  its  sur* 
face.  And  these  sofl  nitrogenous  parts  are  the  seat  of  the  whole 
vital  activity  of  the  celL  The  wall  of  cellulose  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  protecting  coat  or  shell,  which  constitutes  the  per- 
manent fabric  of  the  plant,  but  is  alive  only  so  long  as  the  Hving 
protoplasmic  lining  remains. 

32.  In  a  growing  young  cell,  the  walls  enlarge  much  faster  than 
the  nucleus,  and  the  latter  soon  ceases  to  grow  at  alL  It  is  there- 
fore lefl  in  the  centre,  or  else  remains  adherjent  to  the  wall  on  one 
side,  where  traces  of  it  may  oflen  for  a  long  time  be  detected ;  or 
more  commonly  it  dissolves  and  disappears  altogether.  At  length, 
in  older  cells,  the  liquid  contents  and  the  protoplasmic  lining  also 
disappear,  and  only  the  walls  of  cellulose  remain  as  the  permanent 
vegetable  fabric.  The  fabric  of  plants,  however,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  is  not  built  up  by  original  cell-formation,  but  by 

88.  CelMoltiplifation.  A  living  cell,  formed  in  whatever  manner, 
has  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  dividing  into  two,  these  again 
into  two  more,  and  so  on.  By  this  process  the  single  cell,  which 
each  vegetable  begins  with,  gives  rise  to  the  embryo  or  rudimen- 
tary plantlet  contained  in  a  seed ;  and  by  it  the  embryo  in  germina- 
tion develops  into  a  seedling,  and  the  seedling  into  the  herb,  shrub, 
or  tree.  Vegetable  growth  accordingly  consists,  —  1st,  of  the  growth 
or  expansion  of  each  cell  up  to  its  full  size,  which  ordinarily  is  very 
soon  attained ;  and  2d,  of  what  is  called  their  merismatic  mukipUccu* 
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ti(niy  namely,  the  suoeessiTe  divisi<m  of  cells  into  twa    This  takes 
place  only  when  they  are  young  and  active,  and  mostly  before  they 
are  full-grown.    It  is  effected  by  the  formation  of  a 
partition  across  the  cavity  of  the  cell,  dividing  it  into  .       0^ 
two  (Fig.  10-14).    In  this  way,  a  single  cell  gives  u 

rise  to  a  row  of  oMmected  cells,  when  the  division 
takes  place  in  one  direction  only;  or  to  a  plane  or         fm\ 
solid  mass  of  such  cells,  when  it  takes  place  in  two         %S/ 
or  more  directions,  thus  producing  a  tissue.  ^' 

34.  In  this  multiplication  of  cells  by  division,  as  in 
the  original  formation  of  a  cell,  the  contents  and  the 
protoplasmic  lining  play  the  most  im- 
gj^  portant  part.    The  nucleus,  when  pres- 

^^  enty  as   it  commonly  is,  first  divides 

into  two  (Fig.  11) ;  then  the  lining  mem- 
brane, or  primordial  utricle,  is  gradu- 
ally constricted  or  infolded  at  the  line 
of  division,  which,  soon  meeting  in  the 
centre,  separates  the  whole  contents 
into  two  parts  by  a  delicate  partition ; 
upon  this  a  layer  of  cellulose  is  de- 
posited as  a  permanent  wall,  which 
OO  OO  completes  the  transformation  of  one 
OO^OO   ceU  into  two  (Fig.  21,  22). 

do.  CeUs  multiplying  in  this  way,  and  remaining 
muted,  build  up  a  row  or  a  sur&ce  of  cells,  or  a  solid  tissue,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  division.  But  in  many  of  the  simplest 
plants,  growing  in  water,  the  cells  separate  as  they  form,  and  be* 
oome  independent  A  microscopic  plant  very  common  in  shallow 
pools  in  early  spring,  forming  slimy  green  masses,  well  illustrates 
this,  as  shown  in  Figures  15-19.  At  each  step  of  this  multipli- 
cation new  cell-membranes  are  formed,  and  the  old  one,  for  instance, 
the  wan  of  Fig.  15  and  the  common  envelope  of  the  two  in  Fig.  17, 

no.  10.  A  young  eell,— the  lint  eell  of  ui  embryo,— with  Its  nncletts  !n  tbo  eentro. 
n.  The  aaiM,  with  its  iraelaai  dlylded  Into  two,  Mid  a  cvoM-partMon  begfamiiig  to  torn. 
XL  The  partition  eompleted,  lo  eoutCTtiug  the  lint  eell  Into  two.  18.  The  lower  one  again 
ihrlted  into  two,  making  three  eelle  In  a  row.  14.  The  fimrth  eell  eonTerted  Intoftmr  by  » 
divtaion  In  two  dbeettona,  fbnniag  aeren  eella  in  all. 

no.  ]&  A  ringb  eeU|  or  pknt  of  a  kind  of  Pahi|eU%  magnified.  16.  The  fame  dSvidlng, 
and,  17,  completely  separated  into  two.  18.  Xach  of  these  dirldlng  in  the  opposite  direo- 
Hon,  iMv  eeUs  an  pcodueed.  19.  Awb  of  these  again  dividing  into  four,  ttasy  pcodoco  a 
r  of  ilsEteen  cells. 

8* 
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and  of  the  four  in  Fig.  18,  forms  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
coat  of  each,  or  is  destroyed  by  the  distention,  or  else  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  is  dissolved  into  a  jelly  A  slight  modification  of 
this  process  occurs  in 

86.  tm  Gell-Mvltiplieatlon  witkln 

a  Mother-Oellf  which  is  intermediate 
in  character  between  original  cell- 
formation  and  ordinary  cell-multi- 
plication. Here  the  whole  contents 
of  a  living  cell,  by  constriction  or 
infolding  of  the  primordial  utricle, 
divide  into  two  or  four  parts  (as 
in  Fig.  81  -83),  and  these  may  be 
again  divided;  —  each  portion  has 
a  coat  of  cellulose  deposited  over 
its  surface,  and  thus  so  many  sep- 
arate cells  are  produced,  lying  loose 
in  the  cavity  of  the  mother-cell,  whose  thin  and 
now  dead  cellulose-wall,  which,  is  all  that  is  lefl  of 
it,  usually  disappears  sooner  or  later,  or  is  broken 
up  hy  the  growth  of  the  new  crop  of  cells  within. 
In  this  way  are  formed  the  gnuns  of  pollen  in  the 
anther,  and  the  spores,  or  bodies  which  answer  to 
seeds,  in  the  higher  grades  of  Flowerless  Plants. 

87.  Cell-Growth.     By  appropriating  assimilated 
matter,  the  young  cell  increases  in  size  until  it 

"  attains  its  full  growth ;  its  walls,  as  they  expand 

and  enclose  a  greater  space,  not  <liminishing,  but  rather  increasing 
in  thidmess^  Therefore  it  not  merely  enlarges,  but  grows.  If  it 
grows  equally  in  all  directions,  and  is  not  pressed  upon  on  any  side, 
it  keeps  a  spherical  form ;  if  it  grows  more  in  one  direction  than  in 
any  other  it  becomes  oblong  or  cylindrical  In  this  way  a  cell  is 
sometimes  drawn  out  into  a  slender  tube ;  of  which  the  fibres  of 
cotton,  and  the  cells  of  fibrous  bark  (Fig.  49)  are  good  examples. 
In  the  simplest  plants,  cells  sometimes  continue  to  elongate  almost 

FIG.  20.  Th«  bnnchiiig  fammii  of  ft  plantlet  of  OoBferra  gtomeimto,  magnilM ;  aftar 
MohL  The  plant  eonsteu  of  a  row  of  eells,  filled  with  green  gnlna  floating  in  liquid :  Uie- 
long  oeU  at  the  upper  end  ia  aeen  in  the  proeeaa  of  dlTiding  Into  two,  at «,  by  eonstriction  of 
the  primordial  utricle. 

iFIQ.  Si.  A4>ortion4>f  the  lane  at  c^jnove  magnlftud,  abnring  the  formation  of  Abe  par* 
tition.    22.  Same,  with  the  partition  eompleted.  ' 
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indefinitelj  from  one  end,  bj  a  sort  oi  gemmation  or  budding  growth, 
while  all  the  rest  remains  stationary,  or  while  the  opposite  extremity 
is  dead  or  decaying.  Fig.  20  would  represent  a  case  of  the  kind, 
except  that  partitions  form,  as  the  upper  end  grows  on,  dividing  the 
tube  into  a  row  of  cylindrical  cells.  Sometimes  a  new  point  of 
growth  commences  on  the  side  of  a  cell,  so  giving  rise  to 

38.  Sruehing  Celll.  The  hair- 
like bodies  that  copiously  appear 
on  the  surface  of  young  rootlets 
furnish  examples  of  the  kind,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 23,  24.  More 
conspicuous  examples  are  furnish- 
ed by  certain  Algae  of  the  simplest 
structure,  where  the  cell  branches 
profusely  as  it  elongates,  tmt  the 
tubes  are  all  perfectly  continu- 
ous throughout  {  as  in  Botrydium 
(Fig.  88),  where  an  -originally 
spherical  cell  is  extended  and 
ramified  below  in  the  fashion  of 

94 

a  root;  in  Yaucheria  (Fig.  89), 

where  a  slender  tube  forks  or  branches  sparingly ;  and  in  Bryopsis 
(Fig.  91),  where  numerous  branches  are  synmietrically  arranged  in 
two  opposite  rows,  like  the  plume  of  a  feather.    In  these  cases,  the 

fully  developed  plant,  with  all  its 
branches,  is  <»ily  one  proliferous 
cell,  extended  from  various  points 
by  this  faculty  of  continuous  bud- 
ding growth.  The  mycelium  or 
spawn  of  Mushrooms,  and  the  in* 
Iricate  threads  of  Moulds  (Fig. 
92-94)  are  formed  of  very  attenuated  branching  cells.  And  in 
Lichens  and  many  Fungi,  cells  of  this  kind  are  densely  interwoven 
into  a  filamentous  tissue  (Fig.  25). 

89.  CyekMil  or  Cirenlttion  in  Cells.  In  aU  young  cells,  probably, 
at  least  at  some  period,  the  fluid  protoplasm  interposed  between  Ae 
oell-walls  and  the  watery  sap  is  in  a  state  of  movement.    Under 

no.  S8.    MaffnUlcd  MUolar  tlarae  fWni  the  lootM  of  a  Medlhig  Mftple ;  1^ 
tcrml  cdlM  growing  oat  Into  root-hmits.    24   A  few  of  th«  oelbi  more  highly  magnified. 

no.  15.    Entngled,  fliementoae,  hranchhig  eelH  ttom  the  flhroue  ^tlMoerff  the  fietedeer 
liehcB  (CledMfft  raoglferbis),  magnified. 
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the  micro60ope,  currents,  rendered  more  visible  by  the  <x>ntained 
granules  or  solid  atoms,  are  seen  flowing  around  the  cell,  t>r  aroond 
some  portion  of  its  periphery,  in  a  circuit  which  returns  Ufxm  itsel£ 
The  cause  of  this  curious  phenomenon  and  the  object  it  subserrea 
are  unknown;  but  it  is  doubtless  a  vital  circulation,  and  not  » 
mechanical  movement  In  most  plants  it  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
mature  cells.  But  it  may  be  observed  in  manj- 
water-plants  when  full-grown,  and  in  the  hairs  on 
the  surface  of  a  great  variety  of  land-plants.  The 
string  of  bead-like  ceUs  which  compose  the  jointed 
hairs  of  the  common  Spider  Lily  (Tradescantia, 
Fig.  6)  show  this  circulation  well,  under  a  magni* 
fying  power  of  about  four  hundred  diameters* 
With  this  power,  a  set  of  thread-like  currents 
may  be  seen  to  move  between  the  cell-wall  and 
the  enclosed  colored  contents,  traversing  the  cell 
in  various  directions,  without  much  r^ularity,  ex* 
cept  that  the  stremnlets  appear  to  radiate  from, 
and  return  to,  the  nucleus.  The  large  stinging 
hairs  of  Nettles,  and  the  bristles  on  the  ovary  of 
Circsea,  show  this  circulation  very  welL  In  the 
latter,  instead  of  the  separate  and  slender  stream- 
lets of  Tradescantia,  we  perceive  a  broad  and  con- 
tinuous stream  flowing  up  on  one  side  of  the  long 
cell,  around  the  summit,  and  down  the  opposite 
side.  This  circulation  may  be  more  readily  ob- 
served in  the  cells  of  many  aquatic  plants.  In 
Chara  and  Nitella,  —  plants  composed  of  large 
cells  lined  with  green  granules,  —  a  magnifying  power  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred  diameters  shows  the  circulation  very  well.  And  the 
leaves  of  Vallisneria  spiralis  (the  Tape-grass  or  Eel-grass  of  fresh 
water)  are  still  more  beautiful  objects,  when  magnified  from  two  to 
four  hundred  diameters.  Through  their  nearly  transparent  walls,  a 
current  of  protoplasm,  usually  carrying  with  it  some  globular  loose 
grains  of  chlorophyll,  may  be  seen  coursing  up  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  wall  of  each  cell,  across  its  summit,  down  the  opposite  side, 
and  across  the  other  end  to  complete  the  circuit;  and  often  the 
current  is  strong  enough  to  set  the  large  nucleus,  or  a  central  mass 

710.  26.    A  few  cells  of  tha  leaf  of  NaiM  flexillA,  highly  magnified,  ihowfng  the  dievlatlMi ', 
the  diraction  of  Um  eomnto  Indicated  by  anow-bMdi.    (Diawn  by  H.  J.  Claik.) 
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of  green  grains,  into  revolution.  The  circulation  is  more  active  in 
the  subjacent  than  in  the  superficial  layer  of  ceHs,  although  occasion- 
ally ocmspicuous  in  the  latter :  it  is  stopped  or  retarded  by  lower- 
ing, and  accelerated  by  raising  the  temperature^  The  motion  often 
appears  to  be  quite  rapid ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  u 
magnified  as  well  as  the  object.  Mohl  states  it  to  be  very  slow,  not 
more  than  the  ^^  of  a  lire  per  second  in  the  hairs  of  Tradescan- 
tia.  But  in  Vallisneria  the  green  grains  sometimes  complete  the 
circuit  of  a  cell  of  the  ordinary  size  in  less  than  twenty  seconds ; 
and  in  the  bristles  on  the  fruit  of  Circaea,  which  are  half  a  line 
long,  Mr.  H.  J.  Clark  has  seen  the  revolution  completed  in  about  a 
minute.  The  circulation  in  one  cell  is  totally  independent  of  that 
in  the  adjacent  ones.  The  current  is  commonly  seen  to  flow  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  two  sides  of  a  partition,  or  to  move  on 
one  side  when  quiescent  on  the  other.  Cyclosis,  whatever  its 
nature  may  be,  evidently  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

40.  Tiuufefencf!  9(  Flaid  from  Cell  to  Cell.  All  cells,  at  least  when 
joong  and  living,  have  perfectly  closed  walls.  There  is  no  passage 
from  one  to  another  through  visible  openings  or  pores,  although 
such  openings  may  be  formed  in  older  parts.  Nevertheless  fluids 
do  permeate  cell-walls,  as  they  do  all  organic  membranes.  And  in 
this  way  water,  along  with  other  matters  which  the  roots  absorb,  is 
carried  up  into  the  leaves  even  of  the  topmost  bough  of  a  tre^ 
passing  in  its  course  through  many  millions  of  apparently  water- 
tight partitions.  However  governed  by  forces  inherent  in  the  plant, 
the  actual  transference  of  fluids  from  one  cell  to  another  takes  place 
in  obedience  to  a  physical  law,  i.  e.  by  the  process  which  has  been 
named  Undosmase  or  EndosmoM^*  and  which  operates  in  dead  parts 

*  Endo&mxm  and  exoBmxme  are  names  given  by  Dntrochet  (a  French  physi- 
ologist) to  a  physical  process  of  permeation  and  interchange  which  takes 
place  in  flnids,  according  to  the  following  law,  briefly  stated.  When  two 
liqoids  of  unequal  density  are  separated  by  a  permeable  membrane,  the 
lighter  liquid  or  the  weaker  solution  will  flow  into  the  denser  or  stronger, 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  difference  in  density  («Mfcsino«ts) ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  smaller  portion  of  the  denser  liquid  will  flow  oat  into  the  weaker 
(enxMoftj).  Thus,  if  the  lower  end  of  an  open  tube,  closed  with  a  thin  mea. 
bnne,  such  as  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder,  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  pure 
water,  and  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water  be  poured  into  the  tube,  the  water  from 
the  -vessel  will  shortly  be  found  to  pass  into  the  tube,  so  that  the  column  of* 
liquid  it  oontaina  will  increase  in  height  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
strength  of  the  solutioo.    At  the  same  time,  the  water  in  the  vessel  will  become 
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as  well  as  in  living  ones.  The  law  is,  that  when  two  fluids  of  un- 
equal density  are  separated  bj  an  organic  membrane,  or  by  any  thin 
and  porous  partition,  an  interchange  takes  place, — more  or  less 
rapidly  according  to  the  thinness  of  the  intervening  partition  and 
the  difference  in  the  density  of  the  fluids  on  the  two  sides, — a  small 
quantity  of  the  denser  fluid  passing  into  the  lighter,  but  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  lighter  passing  into  the  denser;  and  this  continues 
until  the  two  fluids  are  brought  to  the  same  density.  Hence,  as 
the  cells  of  a  living  plant  always  contain  organizable  or  assimilated 
matter  (mucilage,  protoplasm,  &c),  which  especially  abounds  in 
young  and  growing  parts,  the  cells  of  the  rootlets  are  always  able 
to  imbibe  the  ordinary  mobture  which  is  presented  to  them  in  the 
soil ;  and  by  diminishing  the  portion  of  water,  or  in  any  other  way 
increasing  the  density  of  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cells  of  any  part 
of  the  plant,  a  flow  may  be  attracted  into  them. 

41.  Inerew  of  Gell-walli  in  Thieknen.    Up  to  a  certain  point,  the 

walls  of  cells  thicken  as  they  grow  by  the  incorporation  of  new 
matter  interstitial^  into  their  substance.  After  attaining,  for  the 
most  part  rapidly,  a  definite  size,  the  cell  ceases  to  enlarge,  and  its 
wall  no  longer  incorporates  new  materials.  Some  cells  remain  with 
exceedingly  thin  and  delicate  walls.  But  in  most  ceUs  that  make 
part  of  the  permanent  structure  of  a  plant,  the  cell-membrane  oon« 
tinues  to  thicken  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  enlarge.  Then  the 
new  matter  can  no  longer  be  incorporated  with  the  old;  but 
the  thickening  is  now  efiected  by  its  deposition  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  original  membrane,  between  it  and  the  protoplasmic 


slightly  sweet ;  showing  that  a  small  quantity  of  sirnp  has  passed  through  the 
pores  of  the  membrane  into  the  water  withont,  while  a  madi  laiger  portion  of 
water  has  entered  the  tabe.  The  water  will  continne  to  enter  the  tnbe,  and  a 
small  portion  of  simp  to  leave  it,  antil  the  solution  is  reduced  to  the  same 
strength  as  the  liquid  without  If  a  solution  of  gum,  salt,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, be  employed  instead  of  sugar,  the  same  result  will  take  place.  If  the 
same  solution  be  emplojred  both  in  the  ressel  and  the  tube,  no  transference  or 
change  will  be  observed.  But  if  either  be  stronger  than  the  other,  a  circulation  . 
will  be  established,  and  the  stronger  solution  will  increase  in  quantity  until  the 
two  attain  the  same  density.  If  two  different  solutions  be  employed,  as,  for 
instance,  sugar  or  gum  within  the  tube,  and  potash  or  soda  without,  a  circula- 
tion will  in  like  manner  take  place,  the  prepondenmee  being  towanb  the  denser 
fluid,  and  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  density.  Instead  of  ani- 
mal  membrane,  any  vegetable  matter  with  fine  pores,  such  as  a  thin  piece  of  wood, 
or  even  a  porous  mineral  substance,  may  be  substituted,  with  the  same  result. 
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lining.  Every  degree  of  this  secondary  deposition  occurs,  from  a 
slight  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell.  Any  hard  wood 
furnishes  illustrations  of  this.  Indeed,  the  difference  between  sap^ 
wood  and  heart^wood  in  trees  is  principally  owing  to  the  increase 
of  this  deposit,  which  converts  the  former  into  the  latter ;  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing,  under  the  microscope,  the  tissue  of  the  older 
with  that  of  the  newest  rings  of  wood, 
taken  from  the  same  tree.  Figures 
196-199  show  this  in  a  piece  of  oak 
wood.  Fig.  29  represents  a  highly 
magnified  cross-section  of  some  wood- 
cells  from  the  bark  of  a  Birch,  with  » 
their  calibre  ahnost  obliterated  in  this  way.  It  is  by  the  same 
process  that  the  stone  of  the  peach,  cherry,  Ac  acquires  its  extreme 
hardnesa.     Similar  indurated  cells  of  the  same  kind  are  met  with 

even  in  the  pulp  of  some 
fruits,  as  in  the  gritty  grains, 
which  every  one  has  noticed 
in  the  flesh  of  certain  pears, 
especially  of  the  poorer  sorts. 
A  section  of  a  few  cells  of  the 
kind  is  represented  in  Fig. 
27,  with  their  cavity  much 
reduced  and  rendered  very 
irregular  by  this  internal  in- 
crustation. Similar  cells  may 
be  found  in  some  parta  of  the  tissue  even  of  such  juicy  fruits  as  the 
cranberry  and  the  blueberry  (Fig.  28). 

42.  The  thickening  matter,  when  pure,  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  original  membrane  of  the  cell,  that  is,  it  consists  of  cellulose 
(27).  But  with  this  are  mingled  some  mineral  matters,  —  small 
quantities  of  which  must  needs  be  <Kssolved  in  the  water  which 
the  plant  imbibes  by  its  roots,  and  be  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the 

fIG.  27.    Magnified  iectk>n  of  ttie  gritty  oeU«  of  the  pear ;  the  caritj  ahnoat  flUed  with  an 
iiitenial  dtepoilt.    28.  Similar  eells  fimnd  in  the  pulp  of  the  blneberry  (Vacciniom  eorym- 


no.  29.    mgfaly  magnifled  crow  ■eerion  of  a  bit  of  the  old  Mher  of  the  baik  of  the  BIroh; 
the  tnbea  nearly  filled  with  a  depodt  of  lolid  matter  hi  ooncentrie  Uyera.    (From  Link  ) 

no   80.    Higlily  magnified  wood-cella  (seen  in  tranarerae  and  longitudinal  section),  firan 
tlie  toot  of  tlie  Date  Palm  ;  showing  the  thickening  deposit  in  layers,  and  some  conneetinf 
I  or  pits.    (From  Jussieo,  after  Mirbel.) 
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wood,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  leaves^  where  much  of  the  water 
escapes  by  evaporation,  —  and  sometimes  certain  coloring  matters 
also,  such  as  give  the  different  tints  to  heart-wood,  &c.  Even 
when  purified  as  much  as  possible  from  all  admixture  of  foreign 
materials,  the  secondary  deposit  is  said  to  differ  a  little  from  cellu- 
lose, or  original  cell-membrane,  in  containing  a  somewhat  larger  < 
proportion  of  curbon  and  hjdn^n :  it  is  therefore  richer  in  combus- 
tible matter.  Forming  as  it  does  the  principal  part  of  the  weight 
of  wood  {lignum),  it  has  received  the  name  of  Lignine  (abn)  that  of 
Sclerogen) ;  but  it  is  only  cellulose  a  little  modified.  This  differ- 
ence in  chemical  composition,  however,  shows  why  the  hard  woods, 
such  as  hickory  and  oak,  which  abound  in  this  lignified  deposit, 
should  be  more  valuable  for  fuel,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  soft 
woods,  which  have  little  of  it;  at  least,  when  the  latter  are  not 
charged  with  resinous  matter.* 

43.  The  section  of  the  wall  of  a  cell  thickened  by  internal 
deposit,  when  moderately  magnified,  commonly  appears  to  be  homo- 
geneous and  uniform.  But  under  a  high  magnifying  power  it  may 
of^n  be  distinguished  more  or  less  distinctly  into  successive  con- 
centric layers  (Fig.  27-31).  However  this  may  be,  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  ^e  thickening  deposit  is  spread  evenly  over  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  a  cell.  It  is  commonly  interrupted  or  much  thinner 
at  some  places,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  diminished  cavity  of  the  cell  very 
irregular  outlines  (as  in  Fig.  27,  28) ;  or  else  it  is  wanting  at  cer- 
tain small  and  definite  spots,  which,  being  more  transparent,  when 
looked  down  upon  from  the  outside  appear  like  holes  or  pores  (Fig. 
32,  56,  57)  or  slits  (Fig.  58,  59),  according  to  their  sliape.  In  this 
way  are  formed  the  various 

44.  Markinp  of  the  Walk  of  Cell£  These,  whether  in  the  form  of 
bands,  spiral  lines,  dots,  or  apparent  pores,  all  arise  from  the  unequal 


*  From  the  manner  in  which  the  thickening  takes  place,  it  would  appear  that 
the  innermost  layers  mast  always  be  the  most  recent.  Bat  M.  Trfcul  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  primary  cell-membrane  sometimes  produces  a  secondary 
one  outside  of  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  original  cell-wall  is 
intermediate.  And  also,  that,  when  the  thickening  deposit  is  wholly  within  the 
primary  wall,  the  intermediate  layers  are  occasionally  secreted  in  some  way  by 
the  outer  or  inner  ones,  and  therefore  more  recent  than  the  inner.  Unlikely 
as  all  this  seems,  M.  Tit^al's  investigations  are  entitled  to  great  attention, 
l^is  elaborate  memoir,  npon  Secondary  Formations  in  Cells,  is  published  in  tha 
Armales  dea  Sciences  NaturdUs,  4th  ser.  Vol.  II.  1S54. 
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distribution  of  the  secondary  deposit.  They  are  portions  of  the 
walk  which  are  either  thinner  or  thicker  than  the  rest.  These 
mariungs  display  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  many  of  them  of 
surpassing  elegance.  The  principal  kinds  occur  with  perfect  uni- 
formity in  each  species  or  family,  and  in  definite  parts  of  the  plant ; 
80  that,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  sort  of  plant  may  be  as  certainly 
identified  by  the  minute  sculpture  of  its  cells  alone,  as  by  more  con- 
spicuous external  characters.  They  are  preserved  even  when  the 
tissue  is  fossilized,  and  the 
external  form,  with  every 
outward  appearance  of  or- 
ganization, is  obliterated. 
Through  thin  slices  and 
other  contrivances,  the  hid- 
den structure  is  revealed 
under  the  microicope,  and 
thus  the  true  nature  of  the 
earth's  earliest  vegetation 
may  be  often  satisfactorily  made  out 
In  this  way,  and  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact,  that  the  secondary  deposits  in 
the  cells  contain  a  good  deal  of  mineral 
matter,  which  is  left  behind  in  the  ashes, 
Professor  Bailey  was  able  first  to  dis- 
cover vegetable  structure  in  anthracite 
coal.*  The  simplest  and  commonest 
markings  are  those  which  appear  as 
pores  or  holes,  but  are  really 

45.  Dots  or  Pits,  such  as  those  on  the 
cells  of  the  pith  of  Elder  (Fig.  38),  and 


♦  See  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  New  Series,  Vol.  I. 

FIO.  81.  MAgnifled  cross-flectioii  of  a  imall  portion  of  heart-wood  of  th«  Plane-tree  or 
Battonwood  (Platanns  occidentalis).  82.  A  corresponding  longitudinal  section,  parallel  with 
the  clrenmllerence.  a,  The  dotted  woody  tissue ;  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  cells  to  which  tlie 
Ictten  nn  appended  are  dirided  lengthwise,  so  u  to  show  the  irregularly  thickened  calibre ; 
the  others  are  mostly  entire,  showing  the  dots :  in  the  cross-eection  the  secondary  deposit  is 
seen  to  form  indistinct  layers,  and  some  of  the  dots  to  form  canals  of  lateral  communication, 
5,  Dotted  ducts :  the  middle  one  in  the  longitudinal  section  is  obliquely  jointed,  e,  Medullary 
lay. 

FIO.  88.  Portion  of  four  cells  of  the  woody  tissue,  with  both  transrerse  and  longitudinal 
section,  liighly  magnified,  showing  the  canals  or  deep  pits  in  the  thickened  walls,  and  their 
appoaition  in  adjoining  cells :  on  the  cross-section  the  layers  of  deposit  are  more  plainly  visible. 
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upon  what  are  called  dotted  duets  ;  as  in  Fig.  82,  &,  and  Fig.  56,  5Z 
All  markings  of  this  kind  are  thin  spots,  which,  for  some  reason, 
have  not  partaken  in  the  general  thickening  of  the  walL  Although 
they  are  not  primarily  pores  or  real  perforations,  yet  they  often  be* 
come  so  with  age,  by  the  destruction  of  the  thin  primary  membrane, 
after  the  cell  has  lost  its  vitality.  Fig.  82  shows  these  dots  on  the 
wood-cells  and  the  ducts  of  the  Plane-tree.  And  Fig.  bZ^  represent- 
ing  some  of  the  wood-cells  more  highly  magnified,  explains  their 
real  nature,  namely,  as  deep  pits  in  the  thick  walL  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  pits  of  contiguous  cells  exactly  correspond ;  showing  that 
there  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  origin  or  the  arrangement  of  these 
markings.  They  are  manifestly  designed  for  maintaining  communi- 
cation between  contiguous  cells,  and  for  the  ready  conveyance  of  the 
sap  from  cell  to  cell,  notwithstanding  the  thickening  of  their  walls. 
Of  similar  nature,  although  of  greater  size,  are  the  so-called 
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46.  Discs  or  Cirenlar  Harkinss  of  Coniferons  Wood  (Fig.  84-87). 

These  are  of  universal  occurence  in  the  wood  of  Pines,  Firs,  and  all 
that  family  of  Coniferous  trees ;  and  something  very  like  them,  if 
not  the  same,  occurs  in  the  Winter's-Bark  tree  (as  long  ago  shown 
by  Mr.  Bro\vTi),  the  Star- Anise,  and  even  in  the  Magnolia,  and  other 
aromatic  trees.  They  may  readily  be  seen  in  a  thin  Pine  shaving, 
taken  parallel  with  the  silver-grain :  for  in  the  Pine  family  they  are 
nearly  all  found  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cells,  few  or  none  being 
visible  on  the  sides  which  look  towards  the  bark  or  towards  the 

FIG.  84.  Piece  of  a  Pine  sharing,  magnified,  to  ihow  the  dlaes  or  thin  apots  whieh  appear 
on  the  cells  of  all  Coniferous  wood.    85.  A  separate  cell  of  the  above,  more  strongly  magnified. 

FIG.  86.  A  small  portion  of  fire  cells  of  White-Pine  wood  magnified ;  seen  both  in  trans- 
Terse  and  longitudinal  section,  a,  a,  discs,  in  transrerse  section :  6,  6,  discs  as  looked  down 
upon  in  longitudinal  riew. 

FIG.  87.  A  highly  magnified  transrerse  section  of  one  complete  wood-oell,  oonnected  with 
adjacent  cells,  and ofa disc  (a):  after  MohL 
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pith ;  while  the  smaller  dots,  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  <hi  the  wood- 
cells  of  the  Plane-tree  (Fig.  32),  are  most  abundant  on  the  sides  that 
lo(^  towards  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  the  trunk.  The 
nature  of  these  disc-like  markings  is  plainly  reyealed  in  the  accom- 
panying microscopical  dissections  of  White-Fine  wood  (Fig.  36,  37). 
They  are  thin  places,  which  have  not  received  the  thickening  deposit 
that  has  lined  all  the  rest  of  the  calibre,  or  have  received  it  in  a 
lesser  d^ree.  Those  of  contiguous  wood-ceUs  always  exactly  cor- 
respond, just  as  do  the  smaller  dots  or  pits  of  ordinary  wood ;  and 
the  two  oell-membranes  separate  from  each  other,  each  being  some- 
what curved  inward,  thus  leaving  a  lenticular  space  between  them, 
like  that  between  two  watch-glasses  put  together  by  their  edges. 

47.  Bands,  lings,  or  Spiral  larkiags.  These  are  mostly  definite 
portions  of  the  wall  more  thickened  than  the  rest ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  spiral  vessel,  where  the  secondary  formation  is  restricted  to  a 
delicate  thread,  capable  of  being  unwound  (60),  and  particularly 
by  the  remarkably  thick  plate  which  winds  around  in  the  cells  of 
certain  Cacti,  like  a  spiral  staircase  (Fig.  42,  43).  The  accompany- 
ing figures  illustrate  various  forms  of  banded,  reticulated,  or  spiral 
markings. 


48.  When  the  primitive  walls  of  such  banded  cells  remain  very 
thin  and  delicate,  they  are  apt  to  become  obliterated  at  maturity, 
leaving  the  firmer  fibrous   markings   as  separate  threads.     This 

TIG.  38.    A  cell  of  the  pith  of  Elder,  marked  with  oblong  dots,  which  an  Hdn  places. 

lia.  80.    CeUs  of  the  leaf  of  Sphagnum,  or  Peat-Moss,  marked  with  a  spiral  fibre. 

WIQ,  40-48     Spirally  banded  cells  from  species  of  Cactus,  aOer  Schleiden. 

no.  44.  Hain  trtm  the  seed-coat  of  Dipteiacanthos  strepens  ;  one  with  a  spfaral  band,  the 
other  with  a  set  of  rings  developed  on  the  inner  sorftce  of  the  tube. 

HG.  4&  Tlssoe  from  the  lining  of  the  anther  of  Cobcea  scandens ;  where,  the  delicate  walls 
of  the  cells  being  soon  obliterated,  nothing  but  the  flbroos  bands  with  which  they  were  marlied 
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occurs  in  the  tissue  that  lines  the  walls  of  the  anther;  and  in  this 
way  the  spirally  marked  tubes  (called  Slaters)  which  occur  in  the 
spore-cases  of  the  Hepatic  Mosses  or  Liverworts  are  converted  into 
elastic  spiral  threads.     Of  a  similar  nature  are  the 

49.  GelatinODS  GoilSf  or  soft  spiral  threads,  such  as  occur  in  the 
hairs  or  projecting  cells  which  invest  the  coats  of  many  seeds  or 
seed-like  fruits,  and  which  when  moistened  often  uncoil  and  are 
projected  from  the  bursting  cell  in  a  striking  manner.  When  water 
is  applied,  this  is  absorbed  by  endosmosis  (40),  the  gelatinous  threads 
swell,  burst  the  cell-membrane,  and  gush  out  in  the  form  of  uncoil- 
ing mucilaginous  fibres  or  bands.  Good  examples  of  the  kind  are 
furnished  by  the  seeds  of  CoUomia  and  Gilia,  and  by  hairs  or  papillae 
on  the  seed-like  fruits  of  numerous  species  of  Senedo  and  the  allied 
genera.  Those  of  Crocidium  project  a  thick,  mucilaginous,  twisted 
band,  in  place  of  a  thread.  They  may  subserve  a  useful  purpose  in 
fixing  light  seeds  to  the  ground  where  they  lodge,  by  means  of  the 
moisture  of  the  first  shower  they  receive. 

Sect.  IIL    Of  the  Kinds  or  Transformations  of  Cellular 
Tissue;   viz.  Woody  Tissue,  Ducts,  etc. 

50.  The  statements  of  the  preceding  section  apply  in  general  to 
the  cells  of  which  all  plants  are  composed,  irrespective  of  the  mani- 
fold forms  they  may  assume,  and  of  some  peculiar  transformations 
they  may  undergo.  Some  of  these  should  now  be  specified;  as 
they  give  rise  to  kinds  of  tissue  so  unlike  the  ordinary  cellular,  in 
outward  appearance  at  least,  that  they  have  always  been  distm- 
guished  by  special  names.  We  allude  particularly  to  Woody  Tissue 
or  Woody  Fibre,  and  Vascular  Tissue  or  Vessels,  of  various  forms. 
These,  although  formerly  regarded  as  of  independent  origin,  are 
now  known  to  be  mere  modifications  of  one  common  type,  the  cell, 
and  are  produced  in  the  same  mode  as  ordinary  cells.  So  all  the 
statements  of  the  foregoing  section,  in  respect  to  the  formation,  mul- 
tiplication, and  growth  of  cells,  are  equally  applicable  to  these  also. 
Some  kinds  differ  from  ordinary  cells  in  shape  alone ;  others  result 
from  their  combination  or  confluence.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways : 
first,  by  noting  the  intermediate  gradations  which  may  be  found  be- 
tween every  particular  sort;  and  secondly,  by  watching  their  de- 
velopment and  tracing  them  directly  from  their  earliest  condition,  as 
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(Hdinary  cells,  to  the  peculiar  forms  thej  soon  assume.  In  enumer- 
ating the  kinds  of  vegetable  tissue,  we  commence  with  cellular  tissue 
strictly  so  called,  or 

51.  Parenchfinai  This  is  the  distinctive  name  for  ordinary  mem- 
Iffanous  cellular  tissue  in  general,  such  as  that  which  forms  the  pith 
of  stems  and  their  outer  bark.  In  the  most  restricted  application,  it 
belongs  to  such  tissue  when  composed  of  angular  or  polyhedral  cells 
(as  in  Fig.  1-3,  9,  &c) ;  the  name  of  Merenchyma  having  been 
jHoposed  for  the  looser  tissues  (as  in  Fig.  7,  and  in  the  pulp  of 
leaves  and  fruits  generally),  formed  of  rounded  or  ellipsoidal  cells, 
that  is,  where  they  do  not  mutually  impress  each  other  into  plane 
iaces.  But  this  distinction  vanishes  in  the  numberless  intermediate 
states ;  and  the  name  of  Parenchyma  is  apphed  to  both.  That  in 
which  the  walls  touch  each  other,  more  or  less,  and  leave  interven- 
ing spaces  where  the  ends  or  sides  are  rounded  off,  is  termed  by 
Schleiden  incomplete  parenchyma  ;  and  that  in  which  the  cells  are  in 
perfect  contact  on  every  side,  complete  parenchy- 
ma. The  latter  is  regular,  when  the  cells  are 
dodecahedral  or  cubical;  elongated  or  primuxUc, 
when  extended  longitudinally;  and  tahUar,  when 
cubical  cells  are  much  flattened;  one  kind  of 
which,  called  the  muriform,  because  the  laterally 
compressed  cells  appear  in  the  magnified  section 
like  courses  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  is  seen  in  the 
silver-grain  of  wood  (Fig.  192). 

52.  PiOttnchyiflt  is  the  general  name  for  tissues 
formed  of  elongated  celb,  especially  those  with 
pointed  or  oblique  extremities.  Every  gradation 
may  be  traced  between  this  and  parenchyma.  As 
to  length,  such  cells  vary  from/im/brm,  or  spindle- 
shaped,  only  three  or  four  times  longer  than  broad, 
to  tubular,  and  to  tubes  so  long  and  narrow  that 
they  are  commonly  called  fibres.  The  most  char- 
acteristic form  of  prosenchyma  is 

53.  Woody  TittOe.  (Pleurenchyma  of  Meyer  and 
lindley.  Woody  Fibre  of  the  older  authors.) 
Wood,  which  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  trees 


-* 


no.  46.  Some  wood-cells  of  the  Plane-tree  or  Bnttonwood,  highly  magnified :  a,  thin 
ipoti  ia  the  walls,  looking  like  holes  \  on  tiie  right-hand  side,  where  the  walls  are  cut  through, 
tfaMs  (6)  are  seen  in  profile. 
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and  shrubs,  and  some  part  of  almost  all  ordinary  herbaceous  plants, 
is  wanting  in  Mosses  and  plants  of  still  lower  grades,  such  as 
Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  and  Fungi.  That  is,  in  the  latter  there  is  no 
formation  corresponding  to  the  wood  of  higher  plants,  although 
many  of  them  exhibit,  at  least  in  certain  parts,  cells  more  or  less 
elongated,  or  even  drawn  out  into  tubes  or  hollow  fibres  of  greater 
length  and  tenuity  than  are  those  of  ordinary  wood;  such,  foi 
instance,  as  the  interlaced  fibrous  tissue  of  Lichens  (Fig.  25)« 
Kor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  proper  wood  of  trees  (except  in 
the  Pine  family)  consist  entirely  of  what  is  named  woody  tissue, 
but  has  some  other  sorts  variously  intermingled  with  it.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  trees  whose  wood  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  true  parenchyma,  or  of  large  dotted  ceUs ;  while  in  stone-fruits, 
and  many  like  cases,  common  parenchymatous  ceUs  acquire  by  in- 
ternal deposit  (41)  a  ligneous  consistence,  and  even  greater  hardness 
than  ordinary  wood  (39).  Nevertheless,  the  principal  and  charac- 
teristic component  of  wood  in  general  is  thick-walled  prosenchyma. 
So  that  this  takes  the  name  of  woody  tissue  even  in  the  bark  and 
leaves,  as  well  as  in  tlie  trunk.  Fig.  82  represents  some  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  wood  of  the  Plane-tree.  And  Fig.  46  ex- 
hibits three  or  four  wood-cells  from  the  same  tree,  more  highly 
magnified;  the  two  right-hand  ones  cut  through  lengthwise,  and 
one  of  these,  at  the  upper  end,  with  a  piece  of  another,  also  cut 
across,  to  show  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 

54.  This  and  the  following  figures  likewise  show  how  the  wood- 
cells  are  as  it  were  spliced  together,  overlapping  one  another  by 
their  tapering  ends.  Forming  wood  C(Misists  of  oblong  or  prismatic 
cells,  with  their  ends  nearly  square  or  merely  oblique:  as  these 
young  cells  lengthen,  the  ends  become  more  oblique,  and  push  by 
each  other,  or  become  wedged  together.  The  wood-cells  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  46  are  about  ^irlnT  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter.  Those  of 
our  Linden  or  Bass-wood  (a  few  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  50,  51) 
are  rather  larger,  but  not  more  than  y^^r  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.* 
Their  size  varies  in  different  plants  almost  as  much  as  ordinary  cells 
do,  but  they  are  usually  much  smaller  than  parenchyma,  especially 
in  herbaceous  plants.  Perliaps  the  largest  are  found  in  the  Pine 
family,  where  they  are  of  a  peculiar  sort,  and  are  often  as  much 


*  Lindley  states  that  the  woody  tubes  of  the  Linden  are  as  much  as  ^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  bat  I  find  none  of  anything  like  this  size. 
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as  7^  or  7^  of  an  ineh  in  diameter.  The  density  or  closeness  of 
grain  in  wood,  however,  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  fineness 
of  the  wood-cells  as  upon  the  thickness  of  their  walls.  Tins  is 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  than  in  ordinary 
parenchyma,  and,  with  their  slendemess,  and  their  very  compact 
arrangement  into  threads  or  masses  which  run  lengthvrise  through 
the  stem,  conspires  to  give  the  toughness  and  strength  which  charac- 
terize those  parts  in  which  tins  tissue  ahounds.  In  old  wood  of  the 
liarder  kinds,  the  walls  of  the  cells  become  so  thick  as  almost  to 
obliterate  the  calibre  (Fig.  198).  The  thickening  is  generally  uni- 
form, giving  rise  to  no  markings  except  the  pits,  or  small  thin  spots, 
already  described  (45),  which  appear  like  pores.  These  are  of  very 
general  occurrence,  and  are  readily  seen  in  the  wood  of  the  Plane- 
tree  (Fig.  32,  a,  46).  Markings  of  this  kind  are  most  conspicuous 
in  the  Disc-hearing  Woody  Tissue  {Glandular  Woody  Tissue  of 
Undley)  of  the  Pine  Family,  the  nature  of  which  has  just  been 
explained  (46).  On  account  of  their  markings  and  their  unusual 
size,  and  because  in  the  Pine  family  they  make  up  the  wood  without 
any  admixture  of  ducts,  these  pecu- 
liar wood-cells  have  been  thought  to 
be  rather  a  form  of  vascular  tissue. 
But  in  the  Star-Anise  much  the 
same  kind  of  marking  is  found  on 
undoubtedly  genuine  woody  tissue 
(Fig.  47).  In  the  Yew,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  discs  are 
few,  delicate  spiral  markings  appear 
(Fig.  48),  showing  a  transition  be- 
tween the  proper  woody  and  the 
vascular  tissues ;  as  is  seen  by  com- 
paring the  figure  with  that  of  a 
spirally  marked  duct  of  Bass-wood, 
Fig.  50,  a.  Here  the  thickening  deposit  is  in  two  successive  and 
dissimilar  layers ;  the  first,  with  circular  vacuities,  forming  the  discs, 
while  the  second  or  innermost  bears  the  spiral  markings. 


VIO.  47.  Magiriflort  woody  ttoae  of  IlUoinm  Floridamun  (longitadiiMl  rlew),  marked  with 
fuge  dots,  like  the  diaei  on  the  wood-cells  of  the  Pine  fiunily. 

no.  4S.  Magniiled  woody  tissue  from  the  American  Tew  (longitudinal  rlew),  some  cells 
Aowing  deUeate  spiral  lines  only ;  some  showing  the  dlse-like  markings  or  dots  of  ordinary 
OoaifBra ;  and  others  with  hoth  kinds  of  markings.  Across  the  base  is  seen  a  portion  of  a 
medoUary  xay. 
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55.  Bast  TijUUe,  or  Woody  Tissue  of  the  Liber.    The  bast  or  bass^ 
fibrous  inner  bark,  or  liber,  as  it  is  variously  termed,  of  those  plants 
49        so  as  ^^^  ^^^  ^  true  bark  separable  from 

the  wood  of  the  stem,  usually  consists  of 
or  contains  much  longer,  very  thick-sided, 
and  tougher,  but  more  soft  and  flexible 
cells,  than  those  of  the  wood  itself.  These 
properties  are  ^  probably  given  them  that 
they  may  possess  the  strength,  combined 
with  flexibility,  which  their  position  near 
the  circumference  of  a  branch  renders 
necessary."  These  especially  adapt  them 
to  the  useful  purposes  they  so  largely 
subserve  for  clothing  and  cordage.  The 
textile  fibres  of  flax,  hemp,  &c  are  all  de- 
rived from  this  woody  tissue  of  the  bark, 
separated  from  the  brittle  cells  of  the 
wood  itself,  and  freed  from  the  surround- 
ing thin-sided  parenchyma  by  macera- 
tion (which  soon  decomposes  the  latter) 
and  by  mechanical  means.*  The  length 
of  bast-cells  as  compared  with  wood-cells 
is  exemplified  in  the  accompanying  figures 
of  the  two,  from  our  Basswood  (Fig.  49 
-51).  The  difibrence  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  in  this  case  is  also  great ;  the  cells  of  the  soft  wood  hav- 
ing rather  thin  walls  even  when  old  (Fig.  52),  while  those  of  the 
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*  CoUon  differs  from  linen  in  many  respects,  and  is  of  a  very  different  origin. 
It  consists  of  hairs,  or  long  tabular  cells,  growing  on  the  seeds  of  the  plant. 
These  have  very  thin  walls,  which  collapse  so  that  the  tnbe  flattens,  and  then 
twists  spirally,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  be  spun,  or  drawn  out 
together  by  torsion  into  a  thread,  contiguous  fibres  thus  moderately  clinging  to 
each  other  as  they  are  drawn  out  But  they  have  not  such  thick  and  tough 
walls  as  liber-cells ;  so  a  cotton  fabric  is  not  so  heavy  nor  so  durable  as  linen. 


FIG.  49.  One  bast-oell,  uid  part  of  uiotli«rf  flram  the  bark  of  American  Banwood.  60. 
Some  woody  tiaaue  ftom  the  wood  of  the  same,  with,  a,  npper  end  of  a  fpiially-inarked  duet. 
61.  A  feparate  cell  ftom  the  wood.    All  magnifted  to  the  Mme  degree. 

FIG.  62.  TranarerM  leetlon  of  lome  wood-oella  of  the  Basswood,  highly  magnified.  68. 
Sfannar  leetkm  of  aome  batt-cella  firam  the  hark  of  the  same  tree,  equally  magnified. 

FIQ.  64, 66.    £nds  of  baat-oells  ftom  the  bark  of  the  Leather-wood  (Diica  paluatris),  mag- 
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bast  (Fig.  53)  are  so  extremelj  thick-walled  as  almost  to  obliterate 
the  cavity.  The  disproportion  in  length  is  still  greater  in  our 
Leather-wood,  which  has  a  bark  of  extraordinary  toughness,  used 
for  thongs,  while  the  wood  is  very  brittle  and  tender.  Its  capillary 
bast^cells  measure  from  an  eighth  to  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  lengthy 
with  an  average  diameter  of  stiVtt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  (^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  whole 
length  of  a  cell,  magnified  as  in  Fig.  54,  55,  were  given,  the  figure 
would  be  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length)  ;  while  those  of 
the  wood  itself  are  only  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  long.  Among  the 
bast-cells  are  found  the  longest  cells  which  occur  in  any  tissue.  Still 
the  individual  cells  are  by  no  means  absolutely  so  long  as  they  are 
suf^posed,  and  have  sometimes  been  stated,  to  be.  Few  are  of  such 
length  as  those  of  the  Leather-wood,  above  mentioned.  According 
to  Mohl  (BaL  ZdU  1855,  p.  876)  there  are  few  plants  in  which 
they  exceed  the  twelfth  of  an  inch ;  but  he  has  found  them  an  inch 
long  in  Flax  and  in  our  common  Milkweed  (Asclepias  Comuti),  and 
somewhat  longer  in  the  Nettle. 

56.  Woody  tissue  runs  lengthwise  through  the  stem,  root,  or  other 
t  organ ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  designated  as  Longitudinal  Tissue,  the 

Vertical  or  Longitudinal  System  of  the  stem,  &c  It  shares  this 
name,  however,  with  some  other  fonns  of  tissue  which  accompany 
it,  particularly  in  the  wood.  The  cells  which  compose  it  agree 
in  exhibiting  markings  of  some  kind  on  their  walls,  and  in  being 
lai^r  than  those  of  woody  tissue :  they  are*  all  more  or  less  tubular, 
or  conspire  to  form  tubes  of  considerable  length,  and  hence  they  have 
all  been  combined,  in  a  general  way,  under  the  name  of 

57.  Tucolar  Tiisne  or  Tends.  Not  to  be  misled  by  the  name,  it 
shonld  be  remembered  that  these  so-called  vessels  are  mere  modifica- 
tions of  cellular  tissue,  and  are  wholly  unlike  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  animals.  It  is  much  better  to  call  them  ductSj  a  name  appropriate 
to  their  nature  and  ofiice,  and  leading  to  no  false  inferences.  Their 
tme  nature  is  most  readily  shown  in  the  largest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous kind,  one  which  oflen  exhibits  unequivocal  indications  of  its 
oellalar  origin,  viz. 

58.  Dotted  J^t%  called  also  Pitted  or  Vasiform  Tissue,  Bothren- 
ekgma,  ^bc  (Fig.  56,  57).  They  have  likewise  been  termed  Porous 
<%&  or  Porous  Vesseb ;  but  the  numerous  dots  that  characterize 
them  are  places  which  have  not  been  thickened  in  the  manner 
already  explained  (41-,  44),  and  not  perforations,  except  in  old  cells, 
where  the  primary  membrane  may  be  obliterated.     Sometimes  they 
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are  continnoua  tubes  of  considerable  length  (Fig.  57) ;  but  occasion- 
ally they  exhibit  cross-lines  at  certain  intervals,  plainly  showing  that 
they  are  made  up  of  a  row  of  cells  placed  end  to 
end,  and  becoming  a  tube  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
intervening  partitions  (Fig.  56).  In  Fig.  82  some 
dotted  ducts  (one  of  them  exhibiting  oblique  parti- 
tions or  ends)  are  shown  in  place  among  the  woody 
tissue.  It  is  in  the  wood  that  they  commonly 
abound.  Being  of  greater  calibre  than  any  other 
cells  or  vessels  found  there,  they  form  the  pores  so 
conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  on  the  cross-section 
of  many  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  of  Oak,  Chestnut, 
••  "  and  Mahogany,  as  well  as  the  lines  or  channels 
seen  on  the  longitudinal  section.  Their  size,  compared  with  that  of 
the  wood-cells  in  the  wood  of  the  Plane-tree,  is  shown  both  in  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  section,  in  Fig.  31,  32. 

59.  Sealariform  DneU  (Fig.  58,  59),  differ  from  dotted  ducts  only 
in  the  form  of  the  markings,  the  thin  spots  being  transversely  elon- 
gated instead  of  circular,  and  appearing  like 

cross-bars,  which  have  been  likened  to  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder,  whence  the  name.  This 
is  the  more  striking  when  the  ducts  are  pris- 
matic (by  mutual  pressure)  and  the  cross-bars 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  length  of  each  side,  as 
in  Fig.  58.  Ducts  of  this  sort  abound  in  the 
stems  or  stalks  of  Ferns.  The  maiiiings  are 
oflen  spiral  in  their  arrangement;  as  is  shown 
In  Fig.  59,  by  the  way  the  duct  tears  into  a 
band.  Ducts  of  this  and  of  the  foregoing  sort, 
where  the  markings  are  thin  places,  have  been 
named  by  Morren  and  Lindley  Bothrenchpna^ 
meaning  pitted  ttsstte.  **  *• 

60.  Rettealated,  Annular,  and  Spiral  Duets  (Fig.  60-65),  on  the 

other  hand  (called  Trachea,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  windpipe, 
or  rather  to  the  tracheae  or  air-tubes  of  insects),  have  been  distin- 
guished by  Morren  and  Lindley  under  the  general  name  of  Tracherk' 
chymou    In  these  the  markings,  at  least  in  most  cases,  are  thicker 

FIG.  66.  Portion  of  a  dotted  duct  ftom  the  Vine,  cTldently  made  ap  of  a  series  of  short  edk. 

FTO.  67.  Part  of  a  smaller  dotted  doet,  showing  no  appearance  of  sndieompoiltkw. 

FIO.  6S.  Sealarlfbrm  dacts  ctf  a  fern,  rendered  prismatio  bj  mutual  pressure. 

FIQ.  60.  Similar  duct  of  a  Fern,  torn  into  a  spiral  band. 
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places  than  the  rest  of  the  wall.  Thej  are  elongated  cells,  or  tubes 
f(Hined  bj  the  confluence  of  several  cells  into  one,  with  the  delicate 
walls  strengthened  by  the 
deposition  on  their  inner 
surface  of  additional  ma- 
terial, in  the  form  of  bands, 
sometimes  branching  and 
fiirming  network  (the  Re- 
Hculated  duct)j  as  in  the 
middle  of  Fig.  60,  or  of 
rings  (the  Annular  duct)y 
as  in  the  middle  of  Fig. 
61,  or  of  a  continuous  spi- 
ral thread  (Fig.  62,  63),  or 
a  number  of  such  threads 
(Fig.  64),  thus  forming  the 
Spiral  duct  or  Spiral  vessel  The  coiled  thread  has  been  generally 
thought  to  be  solid.  But  Tr^ul,  in  a  memoir  already  referred  to  ' 
(42,  note),  insists  that  it  is  hollow,  and  it  really  appears  to  be  so  in 
the  thick  ^ireads  or  bands  of  certain  cells  in  the  wood  of  several 
•  h  c  d  t  sorts  of  Cactus,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  40  -  43, 
which  are  well  adc^ted  for  the  investigation  of 
this  point  In  the  true  Spiral  Vessel  the  fibre  is 
so  strong  and  tough,  in  comparison  with  the  delin- 
eate membrane  on  which  it  is  deposited,  that  it 
may  be  torn  out  and  uncoiled  when  the  vessel  is 
pulled  asunder,  the  cell-wall  being  destroyed  in 
the  operation.  This  is  seen  by  breaking  almost 
any  young  shoot  or  leaf^alk,  or  the  leaf  of  an 
Amaryllis,  and  gently  separating  the  broken  ends ; 
when  the  uncoiled  threads  appear  to  the  naked 

IIQ.  60.  A  portion  of  a  duct  from  the  leafstalk  of  Celery ;  the  lower  part  anntdar;  tha 
■iddle  retiadaud,  and  the  thread  at  the  upper  part  broken  np  into  ihort  pieces. 

flO.  61.  Ihiot  from  the  Wild  Balaam  or  Jewel-weed ;  the  coilr  of  the  thread  distant ;  • 
portion  fonainK  separate  rings. 

no.  62.    A  simple  spiral  Tessel,  torn  across,  with  the  thread  uncoiling. 

no.  68.    Two  such  vessels  Joined  at  their  pointed  eztnmfties. 

no.  64.    A  compound  spiral  Tessel,  partly  uncoiled,  from  the  Banana. 

no.  65.  A  bundle  of  spiral  ducts  fhnu  the  stem  of  Prince's  Feather  (Polygonum  orlentale), 
w^niflcd  :  a,  one  composed  of  short  cells  and  idth  the  fibre  closely  coiled :  the  next,  6,  is 
eompoeed  of  much  longer  joints*  and  has  a  very  loose  coil :  e  Is  short-Jointed,  and  the  fibre  of 
the  loose  coil  is  ocesjrionally  forked :  d  and  <  show  no  appearance  of  Joints  or  partitions,  and 
the  tonis  of  the  s^ral  fibre  are  still  more  remote. 
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cye  like  a  fine  cobewb.  In  stems  furnished  with  pith,  the  spiral 
vessels  nsuallj  occupy  a  circle  immediately  around  it.  They  occur 
also  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  and  in  all  parts  which  are  modifi- 
cations of  leaves.  More  commonly  the  coil  is  formed  of  a  single 
fibre,  as  in  Fig.  62,  63 :  it  rarely  consists  of  two  fibres ;  but  not 
uncommonly  of  a  considerable  number,  forming  a  band,  as  in  Fig. 
64.  Spiral  vessels  of  the  latter  kind  are  to  be  found  in  an  Aspara' 
gus  shoot,  and  are  finely  seen  in  the  stems  of  the  Banana.  From 
the  Musa  texdlis  of  Manilla,  of  the  same  genus  as  the  Banana, 
these  cobwebby  fibres  are  said  to  be  extracted  in  large  quantities, 
and  used  in  the  production  of  the  most  delicate  of  textile  fabrics. 

61.  True  spiral  vessels,  capable  of  uncoiling,  occur  in  all  plants 
of  the  higher  grades,  but  only  in  particular  parts.  Keticulated  and 
annular  ducts  abound  in  most  herbaceous  stems ;  and  every  transi- 
tion may  be  detected  between  the  various  kinds.  Fig.  65  shows  a 
number  of  variations,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  tlie  stem 
of  a  Polygonum.  Some  have  the  fibre  closely  coiled ;  in  others  the 
turns  are  distant.  Some  are  simple  tubes,  and  apparently  formed  of 
a  single  elongated  cell :  others  show  cross  partitions,  or  vestiges  of 
them,  and  so  are  made  up  of  a  row  of  cells ;  and  if  these  be  com- 
pared with  Fig.  39  -  43,  &C.,  it  will  plainly  appear  that  ducts  of  all 
sorts  are  only  a  modification  of  ordinary  cells.  -  Even  the  longest 
are  of  no  great  length;  very  rarely  are  they  above  half  an  inch 
long ;  and  they  terminate  by  closed  ends,  like  all  other  cells ;  the 
termination  being  either  abrupt  or  more  commonly  conical  or  ob- 
tusely pointed.  In  young  parts  the  ducts,  like  other  cells,  contain 
liquid,  the  ordinary  juices  of  the  plant:  in  older  stems  they  are 
filled  with  air,  except  when  the  whole  tissue  is  gorged  with  sap, 
which  then  finds  its  way  into  these  also. 

62.  iDteriaced  Fibrillifom  Tissae.  This  is  quite  as  distinct  from 
ordinary  cellular  tissue,  and  as  worthy  of  a  special  name,  as  any  of 

*  the  kinds  already  described.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
from  its  near  resemblance  to  some  forms  of  animal  tissue.  It 
consists  of  very  long,  much  attenuated,  simple  or  branching,  fibre- 
like cells,  or  strings  of  /cells,  inextricably  entangled  or  interwoven 
without  order,  so  as  to  make  up  a  loose,  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  prin- 
cipally met  with  in  Fungi,  Moulds,  &c.,  where  the  cells  are  ex- 
tremely soft  and  destructible ;  and  in  Lichens  (Fig.  25),  where  it  is 
dry  and  much  firmer.  A  remaining  and  a  very  ambiguous  element 
of  vegetable  fabric  is 
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63.  UUdftroni  Tissoe.     (Vessels  of  the  Latex  or  MiUcy  Juice. 
Cinenchyma  of  Morren  and  Lindley.)     This  consists  of  long  and 
irregular  branching  tubes  or  passages,  lying  in  no  definite  position 
with  respect  to  other  tissue,  and  when  young  of  such  extreme  tenu- 
ity (their  average  diameter  being  less  than  the  fourteen-hundredth 
of  an  inch)  and  of  such  trans- 
parency  that   they  are  -hardly 
visdble,  even  under  powerful  mi- 
croscopes, except  by  particular 
manipulation.     But  their  older 
trunks  are  larger  and  more  evi- 
dent, when  gorged  with  the  milky 
or  other  special  juices  which  it  is 
their  office  to  contain,  and  when 
their    sides    are    thickened    by 
the  deposition  of  such  matters.  *  •^ 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  they  anastomose  or  inosculatej  forming 
a  sort  of  network  by  the  union  of  their  branches,  so  that  they  freely 
communicate  with  each  other.  In  this  respect,  as  well  probably  as 
in  the  mode  of  their  formation,  they  resemble  the  veins  of  animals. 
But  their  branches  do  not  proceed  from  larger  trunks,  and  in  turn 
divide  into  smaller  branchlets.  They  merely  fork  and  inosculate 
here  and  there,  the  branches  being  commonly  as  lar^  as  the  trunk 
before  division.  The  articulations  which  they  oflen  present  (as  in 
the  upper  part  of  Fig.  67)  would  seem  to  prove  that  they  are  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  cylindrical  cells.  It  is  altogether  most  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  not  composed  of  cells  at  all ;  but  are,  at  first, 
mere  passages  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  which  in  time  are  bounded 
by  walls  formed  by  deposition  from  the  contained  fluid.  Schultz, 
who  discovered  these  peculiar  vessels  and  gave  to  them  their  present 
name,  describes  a  regular  circulation  of  the  juice  they  contain; 
which  would  make  them  still  more  analogous  to  the  vessels  or  veins 
of  animaK  But  this  has  been  shown  to  have  no  real  existence. 
There  is  merely  a  mechanical  flow  from  any  part  under  pressure,  or 
towards  a  place  from  which  the  latex  is  escaping,  as  from  a  wound. 
Latidferous  vessels  occur  in  the  bark,  especially  in  the  liber,  in  the 
leafstalks,  and  in  the  leaves,  especially  of  those  plants  which  have 
a  milky  juice. 

no.  Q6u    Vaawlf  of  tiM  latex,  nmUying  among  odlalar  ttamw,  in  tbe  DaadaUon ;  and  6T, 
<M»  and  laiyr  tmmIi  from  the  Mune  plant ;  aii  highly  magniflod. 
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64.  All  the  different  kinds  of  tissue  that  enter  into  the  composi* 
Uon  of  the  plant  have  now  been  described,  and  all  (excepting  the 
doabtfiil  latex-vessels)  referred  to  the  cell  as  their  original  Everj 
plant,  or  each  organ,  consists  at  first  of  one  or  more  cells  of  proper 
cellular  tissue.  In  many  of  the  simpler  vegetables,  the  cells  multi- 
ply in  this  primitive  form  solely ;  and  the  fully  developed  plant  con- 
sists of  parenchyma  alone.  But  in  all  plants  of  the  higher  grades, 
some  of  them  early  assume  the  forms  of  wood-cells  and  of  ducts. 
These  modified  cells  always  lie  vertically  in,  or  conspire  to  form, 
bundles  or  cords  that  run  lengthwise  through,  the  stem  or  other 
organ  they  occur  in.  They  are  associated  with  each  other,  and 
together  make  up  the  woody  parts,  as  in  the  wood  proper,  in  the 
liber  or  inner  bark,  and  in  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  leaves. 
Although  the  various  kinds  exhibit  transitions  through  every  man- 
ner of  intermediate  forms,  the  whole,  taken  together,  compose  tissues 
which  are  almost  always  manifestly  different  from  the  parenchyma 
in  which  they  are  imbedded.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  give 
them  a  general  name,  and  to  denominate  them,  from  their  position, 
the  Vertical  or  Longitudinal  Sygteniy  or,  from  their  nature,  the 
Fihro-wucular  or  Woody  System ;  in  contradistinction  to  the  Hori- 
zontal  or  common  CelhUar  System  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  paren- 
chyma alone. 

65.  Intemllnlar  Sjrstan.  The  only  exception  to  the  statement 
that  all  the  vegetable  tissues  are  formed  of  cells,  is  that  of  the 
so-called  vessels  of  the  latex,  which,  according  to  the  view  now  best 
supported,  are  a  secondary  formation,  resulting  from  the  transuda- 
tion of  peculiar  assimilated  matters  into  the  interspaces  between  the 
cells ;  and  are  therefore  rather  to  be  classed  with  other  receptacles, 
canals,  or  intervals  that  are  found  among  or  between  the  cells. 
Some  of  these  are  accidental,  or  at  least  are  irregular  and  indefi- 
nite: such  are  the  Intercellular  Spaces  or  Passages,  left 
when  the  cells  are  not  in  contact  throughout.  Of  the  same  char- 
acter are  the  larger  and  irregular  spaces  in  the  lower  stratum  of 
the  tissue  of  most  leaves  (Fig.  7  and  Fig.  221),  and  which  form 
irregular  winding  passages  through  which  the  air,  admitted  through 
the  stomates  (70),  freely  circulates. 

66.  Al^Futa8Blt  however,  are  not  always  so  irregular.  The  stalks, 
and  often  the  foliage  also,  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  generally 
abound  with  regular  air-channels,  of  much  greater  diameter  than 
the  cells  of  the  tissue.     These  air-passages  are  symmetrically  ar- 
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ranged,  and  are  as  elaborately  constructed  as  any  proper  organ  can 
be.  They  are  built  up  of  cells  in  a  manner  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  stack  of  flues  or  chimneys  built  of  brick :  they  are  constructed 
upon  a  miiform  plan  in  each  species,  and  are  evidently  essential 
parts ;  plants  idiidi  grow  in  water  requiring  a  full  supply  of  air 
in  their  interior.  F!g.  68  shows  some  of  these  air-passages  in  the 
flower-stalk  of  Calla  JBthk>im»u 


67.  RccqitaelfS  of  Spedal  SeeitUons.  These  arise  from  the  exuda- 
tion of  the  proper  juices 'bf  the  cells  into  intercellular  passages, 
which  are  distended  by  the  accumulation ;  or  from  the  obliteration 
of  contiguous  cells,  so  as  to  form  cavities  of  considerable  size.  Such 
are  the  turpentine-canals  of  the  Pines,  &c.;  the  oil-cells  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Umbelliferae,  and  those  in  the  rind  of  the  orange  and 
lemon ;  the  latex-canals  in  Sumach,  &c  Internal  Glands,  such  as 
those  which  form  the  translucent  dots  in  the  leaves  of  the  Orange 
and  Myrtle,  are  little  clusters  of  cells,  filled  with  essential  oil. 

68.  Epidermal  Bystf nit  In  most  plants,  except  of  the  lowest  grades, 
and  those  which  grow  under  water,  the  superficial  layer  of  cells  is 
different  from  the  rest,  and  forms 

69.  The  BpidfrmiSy  or  skin  of  the  plant  This  consists  of  one  or 
more  layers  of  empty  thick-walled  cells,  cohering  so  as  to  form  a 
firm  and  close  membrane,  which  may  be  detached  from  the  subjacent 
tissue.  It  covers  all  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  directly  exposed  to 
the  air,  except  the  stigma.  Its  structure  and  office  will  be  described 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Leaves.  The  epidermis  forms  a  complete 
and  continuous  covering,  except  that  in  certain  parts,  especially  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  it  is  perforated  by  a  multitude  of 
small  openings,  called 

FIO.  68.    Amtgniflfld  •Uee  SforoM  ptHof  thefovcr-ttaOkofOaUftJKttilopieftQfoiv 

■howing  tbe  large  air-panagw,  built  op  of  eella  :  Marly  in  the  eentre,  a  boodle  of 
it  Mcn  In  croM-eeetion.  . 
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70.  StomateS  (Stomata)  or  BrealUllg-Pom.  These  have  a  peculiar 
structure,  the  opening  being  guarded  usually  by  a  pair  of  thin*walled 
cells,  so  arranged  as  to  close  or  open  according  to  circumstances. 
They  will  also  be  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  the  Leaves,  to  which 
they  more  particularly  belong. 

71.  Hairs  are  external  prolongations  of  cells  of  the  epidermis,  con- 
sisting either  of  single  elongated  cells,  or  of  several  cells  placed  end 
to  end,  or  of  various  combinations  of  such  cells.  They  are  simple 
or  branchec^  single  or  clustered  (stellate,  &c.),  and  exhibit  the 
greatest  variety  of  forms.  In  what  are  called  Glandular  Hairs,  or 
Stalked  Glands,  the  upper  cell  or  cluster  of  cells  has  a  peculiar 
structure,  and  elaborates  peculiar  (usually  odorous)  products,  such 
as  the  fragrant  volatile  oil  of  the  Sweetbrier. 

72.  Glandl.  This  name  is  applied  to  any  secreting  apparatus,  and 
especially  to  superficial  appendages  of  the  epidermis  which  elaborate 
odorous  or  other  products. 

73.  StinP)  or  SUn^ng  Hairs,  such  as  those  of  the  Nettle,  gener- 
ally consist  of  a  rigid  and  pointed  cell,  borne  on  an  expanded  base, 
or  gland,  which  secretes  an  irritating  fluid. 

74.  BriStlei  {Setas)  are  rigid,  thick-walled  hairs,  usually  of  a  single 
cell.  But  the  name  is  likewise  given  to  any  similar  bodies,  of  what- 
ever nature. 

75.  Prickles  are  larger  and  indurated,  sharp-pointed  processes  of  the 
epidermis  or  the  bark  (but  not  of  the  wood)  ;  such  as  those  of  the 
Rose  and  Blackberry. 

76.  Scurf)  or  Lepidote,  Scale4ihe  Hairs,  are  flattened,  star-like 
clusters  of  cells,  united  more  or  less  into  a  sort  of  scale,  which  is 
fixed  by  its  centre  to  the  epidermis.  They  are  well  shown  in  the 
Oleaster,  Shepherdia,  and  most  silvery  leaves  like  theirs.  Our 
species  of  Yesicaria  exhibit  beautaful  gradations  between  these  and 
star-shaped  (stdlaie)  hairs. 


Sect.  IV.  Op  the  Contents  op  Cells. 

77.  These  comprise  all  the  products  of  plants,  and  also  the 
materials  plants  take  in  from  which  these  products  are  elaborated. 
To  treat  of  them  fiiUy  would  anticipate  the  topics  which  belong  to 
the  chapter  on  Nutrition.  Some  of  the  contents  of  cells,  however, 
have  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  their  production  and 
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growth  (27  -  40) :  others  require  a  brief  notice  here,  especially  two 
solid  products  which  aro  of  nearly  universal  occurrence  and  of 
great  importance  in  the  vegetable  economy,  namely,  ChloropJiyU  and 
auxreh. 

78.  The  same  cells  contain  liquids,  solids,  and  air,  at  different 
ages.  Growing  and  vitally  active  cells  are  filled  with  liquid  (at 
least  while  vital  operations  aro  carried  on),  namely,  with  water 
charged  more  or  less  with  nutritive  assimilated  matters,  the  pre- 
pared materials  of  growth  (11,  27).  Any  air  they  may  contain  at 
this  period  is,  for  the  most  part,  held  in  solution.  Completed  cells 
may  still  be  filled  with  liquid,  or  with  air,  or  with  solid  matter  only. 
The  liquid  contents  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  of  whatever  naturo  or 
complexity,  aro  generally  spoken  of  under  the  common  and  some- 
what vague  name  of 

79.  Sap.  In  employing  this  name  we  must  distinguish,  first, 
Crube  Sap  ;  the  liquid  which  is  imbibed  by  the  roots  and  carried 
upwards  through  the  st^m.  This  is  water,  impregnated  with  certain 
gaseous  matters  derived  from  the  air,  and  with  a  minute  portion  of 
earthy  matter  dissolved  from  the  soiL  It  is  therofore  inorganic  (12). 
But,  as  it  enters  the  roots  and  traverses  the  cells  in  its  ascent,  it 
mingles  with  the  liquid  or  soluble  assimilated  matters  which  these 
contain,  so  that  unmixed  crude  sap  is  never  met  with  in  the  plant. 
On  reaching  the  leaves,  a  part  of  the  inorganic  materials  of  the 
ascending  sap  aro  transformed,  under  the  influence  of  light,  into 
organizable  or  assimilated  matter ;  and  the  liquid,  thus  charged  with 
the  prepared  materials  of  growth,  is  now  Elaborated  Sap.  The 
nutritive  matter  of  the  elaborated  sap  is  of  two  general  kinds  : 
1.  The  ternary  J  which  consists  of  only  the  throe  elements,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  and  2.  The  quaternary^  which  consists  of 
fiior  elements,  viz.  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  those  just  mentioned. 
Sugar  and  dextrine^  or  dissolved  starch,  aro  ropresentatives  of  the 
first  class ;  and  these  have  nearly  the  sanie  chemical  composition  as 
cellulose  or  cell-membrane.  ProtopUum  or  proteine  ropresents  the 
second  class  (27). 

80.  Sngar  (of  which  thero  aro  two  distinct  kinds,  Cane  and  Grape 
Sugar)  is  the  most  soluble  form  of  ternary  organizable  matter. 
Though  sometimes  crystallized  as  an  excrotion  in  the  nectaries  of 
flowers,  yet  in  the  plant  it  exists  only  in  solution.  It  abounds  in 
growing  parts,  in  many  stems  just  before  flowering,  as  those  of  the 
Sugar-cane,  Maize,  Maple,  &c.,  in  pulpy  fruits,  and  in  seeds  when 
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the^f  germinate ;  and  is  the  apim>priate  prepared  material  for  the 
plant's  nourishment  and  growth.  Dextrine  is  a  substance  inter- 
mediate in  nature  between  sugar  and  starch. 

81.  Starch  (Farincty  Fecula)  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
universal  of  the  contents  of  cells,  in  which  it  is  often  accumulated 
in  great  quantity,  so  as  to  fill  them  completely  (Fig.  70) ;  as  in 

£u-inaceous  roots, 
seeds,  &c  It  oc- 
curs in  the  pa- 
renchyma of  al- 
most every  part 
of  the  plant,  ex- 
cepting the  epi- 
dermis :  but  while  chlorophyll  is  nearly  restricted  to  the  superficial 
parts,  directly  exposed  to  the  light,  starch  is  most  abundant  in  inter- 
nal or  subterranean  parts,  concealed  from  the  light,  as  in  roots  and 
tubers,  the  pith  of  stems,  and  seeds.  Starch  consists  of  transparent 
oval  or  rounded  grains,  sometimes  becoming  angular  by  mutual 
pressure,  as  in  rice.  The  size  of  the  grains  varies  extremely  in 
different  plants,  and  even  in  the  same  cell ;  as  in  the  potato,  where 
the  larger  grains  measure  from  ^^^r  to  -^^^r  of  an  inch  in  their  larger 
diameter,  but  the  smallest  only  -^^  of  an  inch.  In  wheat-fiour  the 
larger  grains  are  ^^  to  7^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  And  the 
largest  starch-grains  known  are  -^^jf  of  an  inch  long.  Indeed,  from 
their  formation,  we  might  expect  that  their  bulk  would  vary  con- 
siderably. The  mode  of  their  formation-  is  indicated  by  the  peculiar 
markings,  by  which  most  starch-grains  may  be  recognized ;  namely, 
by  the  dot  or  darker  point  which  is  seen  commonly  near  one  end  of 
the  grain,  and  the  fine  concentric  lines  drawn  around  it.  These  are 
best  seen  in  starch  from  the  potato,  one  of  the  most  charactei-istic 
forms  and  easiest  to  be  examined,  under  a  magnifying  power  of 
from  250  to  500  diameters  (Fig.  69).  The  chemical  composition 
c^^^'  '^fJjf^  starch  is^exactly  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose  (27);  and  the 
I  grains  are  solid  throughout,  but  their  interior  usually  softer  or  more 

gelatinous.  The  lines  evidently  show  that  starch-grains  consist  dk 
concentric  layers,  of  different  density,  successively  deposited  on  an 

FIO.  69.  Two  o«llf  of  a  potato,  with  some  oontained  staroh-(sraliM,  highly  magniflad ;  one 
of  the  oellg  oontalns  a  ftw  ouhieal  crystals  also. 

FIQ  70.  A  minate  portion  of  Indian  meal,  strongly  magnified ;  the  oells  abMxIately  fiUed 
with  grains  of  stareh. 
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original  nucleus.  The  layers  are  commonlj  much  thicker  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  so  that  the  dot  or  nucleus,  which  all  the  lines 
surround,  becomes  very  eccentric  Starch-grains  lie  loose  in  the 
cell  where  thej  are  formed,  and  are  usually  separate  and  simple. 
But  occasionally  two  or  more  small  grains  are  combined  by  new 
layers  into  one,  and  in  some  plants  they  are  regularly  united  into  a 
cluster  or  compound  grain,  as  in  West-India  Arrowroot,  the  corms 
of  Colchicum  and  Arum,  and  the  rootstocks  of  the  Water-Lily 
(Nymphsea)  and  Water-Shield  (Brasenia).  In  the  latter  the  grains 
are  oblong  or  club-shaped,  and  remarkably  large.  Starch-grains  are 
nearly  uniform  in  the  same  plant  or  organ,  and  of  very  different 
appearance  in  different  plants :  so  that  the  smallest  quantity  of 
starch  from  the  potato^  wheat,  rice,  maize,  arrow-root,  &c.,  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  under  the  microscope.  In  this  way  adultera* 
tions  of  arrow-root,  &c  may  be  detected.  The  outer  layers  of 
large  and  well-developed  starch-grains  (such  as  those  of  the  potato) 
are  denser  than  the  inner :  consequently,  each  grain  is  marked  by  a 
dark  cross  when  viewed  by  polarized  light  Starch  is  unaffected 
by  cold  water ;  but  hot  water  is  absorbed  by  it ;  the  inner  part  of 
the  grain  softens  first  and  swells,  inflating  the  denser  superficial 
portion  into  a  large  sac,  which  may  at  length  burst  or  be  dissolved. 
It  thus  forms  a  jelly  with  boiling  water,  but  is  not  really  soluble  in 
it.  When  truly  dissolved,  it  is  no  longer  starch,  but,  by  a  slight 
change  in  its  character,  it  is  changed  into  dextrine  (80).  The 
chemical  test  of  starch  is  iodine,  which  turns  it  blue. 

82.  Starch  is  the  form  in  which  nourishing  matter  is  stored  up  in 
the  plant  for  future  use ;  in  which  respect  it  may  be  likened  to  the 
fat  of  animals.  It  is  the  ready-prepared  material  of  vegetable  fabric, 
—  the  same  as  cellulose  in  a  particular  and  more  soluble  form,  — 
accumulated  in  the  cells  of  certain  parts  as  a  provision  for  future 
growth.  YHien  about  to  be  used,  the  grains  are  dissolved  in  the 
plant  at  the  natural  temperature ;  that  is,  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  which  differs  chiefly  in  being  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  this 
changes  into  sugar,  which  is  still  more  soluble ;  and  thus  a  sirup  is 
formed,  which  tlie  sap  dilutes  and  conveys  to  the  adjacent  parts,  or 
to  wherever  growth  is  going  on. 

83.  Amyloid  (of  which  Bassorin,  Salep,  and  Pectine  are  apparently 
modifications),  which  in  solution  is  Vegetable  Jelly y  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  starch,  dextrine,  and  cellulose,  and  has  nearly  the 
properties  of  starch,  when  this  has  been  altered  by  hot  water.     It 
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abounds  in  the  almond,  bean,  and  some  other  esculent  seeds,  in  the 
tubers  of  Orchises  (as  Salep,  &c.),  and  forms  the  principal  substance 
of  many  sea-weeds,  such  as  the  Carragheen  Moss  (Chondrus  crispus), 
from  which  jelly  is  obtained  for  culinary  purposes.  When  dry,  it  is 
homy  or  cartilaginous,  and  lines  the  cells;  when  moist,  it  swells 
up,  becomes  gelatinous,  and  is  capable  of  being  perfectly  diffused 
through  cold  water.  We  have  it  as  an  excretion  in  Gum  Traga- 
canth.  True  gums,  such  as  Gum  Arabic,  are  states  of  nearly  the 
same  substance,  and  are  likewise  formed  only  as  excretions. 

84.  Fixed  Oils  belong  to  the  class  of  ternary  products,  but  they 
contain  little  oxygen,  and  some  of  them  none  at  all.  The  fatty  oils 
take  the  place  of  starch  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants  (as  in  flax-seed, 
walnuts,  &c.),  and  of  sugar  in  some  fruits,  such  as  the  olive.  They 
also  occur  in  the  herbage  of  most  plants. 

85.  Wax  is  a  product  of  nearly  the  same  nature  as  the  fixed  oils, 
only  it  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  occurs  as  an  excre- 
tion, particularly  on  the  surface  of  leaves  and  fruits,  forming  the 
bloom  or  glancatu  surface  which  repels  water,  and  so  prevents  such 
surfaces  from  being  wetted.  It  forms  a  thick  coating  on  some  fruits, 
as  the  bayberry.  Wax  also  exists  in  all  herbage,  being  one  of  the 
components  of  the  green  matter  of  plants  (92). 

86.  Vegetable  Aeids.  Tartaricy  Citric^  and  Malic  Acids  are  the 
principal  kinds ;  they  are  found  in  the  herbage  of  those  plants  which 
have  a  sour  juice,  such  as  Sorrel  and  the  Grape-Yine.  They  are 
ternary  products,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  starch, 
sugar,  and  the  like.  They  do  not  appear  to  play  any  leading  part 
in  vegetation.  They  seldom  exist  in  a  free  state,  but  are  combined 
with  the  alkaloids,  and  with  the  inorganic  or  earthy  alkalies  (Potash, 
Soda,  Lime,  and  Magnesia),  which  are  introduced  into  plants  from 
the  soil  with  the  water  imbibed  by  the  roots.  The  more  soluble 
salts  thus  produced  are  found  dissolved  in  the  sap ;  the  more  insolu- 
ble are  frequently  deposited  in  the  cells,  either  as  an  incrustation  of 
their  walls,  or  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals.  When  these  crystals 
contain  a  vegetable  acid,  it  is  almost  always  Oxalic  Acid.  This  is 
an  almost  universal  vegetable  product,  and  is  a  binary  body  (that  is, 
consists  of  two  elements  only,  carbon  and  oxygen),  differing  from 
carbonic  acid  in  ultimate  composition  only  in  having  a  little  more 
oxygen.  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic  Acid  is  one  of  the  special  pro- 
ducts peculiar  to  certain  plants,  and  of  very  different  composition, 
containing  a  large  portion  of  nitrogen. 
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87.  Tunin  or  TaUlie  Aeid,  which  most  abounds  in  older  bark,  is 
prabablj  a  product  of  the  oxidation  or  commencing  decomposition 
of  the  tissues.  So,  abo^  Humuij  Humic  Acid^  Ulmine,  Ulmic  Acidj 
and  the  numerous  related  substances  distinguished  by  the  chemists, 
are  products  of  further  decomposition  of  yegetable  tissue,  rather 
than  true  products  of  vegetation. 

88.  Essential  Oils,  Tarpentine,  Gaoutehone,  &e.    These  are  some  of 

the  Proper  Jmcet  of  plants,  peculiar  to  certain  plants,  and  occurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  different  species.  It  is  not  known 
that  they  are  of  any  account  in  vegetable  growth  or  nutrition.  They 
undei^  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  become  resins,  gums, 
&c  They  are  apt  to  be  accumulated  in  intercellular  cavities,  or  to 
be  excreted  from  the  surfiu^  of  the  plant.  Not  knowing  of  wliat 
use  they  are  to  the  vegetable,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  of 
the  nature  of  excretions.  Ckwvichouc  exists  in  the  form  of  minute 
gkibules,  difiused  as  an  emulsion  in  the  milky  juice  of  plants,  of 
various  families.  The  original  ^idta^Huhber  of  the  East  Indies  is 
the  mUky  juice  of  a  species  of  Fig.  That  of  South  America,  now 
fio  largely  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  comes  from  certain 
trees  of  the  Euphorbia  family.  It  equally  occurs  in  the  juice  of  our 
Milkweeds  or  Silkweeds.  Gtttta-Percha  is  a  similar  product  of  the 
milky  juice  of  a  Sapotaceous  tree  of  Borneo. 

89.  The  qtAotemary  class  of  products  (viz.  those  which  consist  of 
the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  79)  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  special  and  the  generaL  The  former  are  peculiar 
to  certain  plants ;  the  latter  are  universal  products  of  vegetation. 
Examples  of  the  special  kind  are  found  in  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic 
Acidj  already  mentioned  (86),  and  the 

90.  AlkaloidSf  such  as  Morphine^  Strychnine^  and  Quinine.  These 
are  principally  fonned  in  the  bark  and  the  leaves.  We  do  not  know 
that  they  bear  any  part  in  vegetation,  nor  of  what  use  they  are  to 
the  plant.  In  these  substances  reside  the  most  energetic  properties 
of  the  vegetable,  considered  as  to  its  action  on  the  animal  economy, 
the  most  powerful  medicines,  and  the  most  virulent  poisons.  That 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  excretions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  a  plant  may  be  poisoned  by  its  own  products,  introduced  into  its 
ascoiding  sap. 

91.  The  principal  general  quaternary  product  of  plants  is  Pro* 
teinej  the  nature  and  uses  of  which  have  already  been  explained 
(27,  79).    As  it  exists  in  living  cells  in  a  liquid  or  gelatinous 
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State,  it  receives  the  name  of  protoplasm.  Besides  lining  the  waUs 
of  living  cells  and  forming  the  nucleus,  it  is  also  a  component  of  one 
of  the  most  important  vegetable  products,  viz. 

92.  CUorophyOt  or,  as  the  name  denotes,  Leaf-gr^en^  the  substance 
which  gives  the  universal  green  color  to  the  leaves  and  herbage. 
This  is  formed  principallj  in  parts  exposed  to  the  light,  such  as  the 
green  bark,  and  especiallj  the  leaves.  It  generallj  occurs  in  the 
form  of  minute  soft  granules,  either  separate  or  in  clusters,  which 
lie  free  in  the  cells  (Fig.  71),  or  adhere  loosely  to  their  sides.  In 
some  common  Conferva  the  chlorophyll  takes  the  form  of  rows  of 
granules,  or  of  continuous  bands,  often  spiral  in  form.  The  exact 
composition  of  chlorophyll  is  still  unknown.  The  green  coloring 
matter  makes  only  a  small  part  of  the  bulk  of  ihe  grains.  It  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  or  ether,  leaving  a  colorless  mass,  which, 
as  it  is  turned  yellow  by  iodine,  evidently  contains  nitrogen.  Hie 
green  matter  is  found  to  consist  partly  of  wax,  and  partly  of  a  pecu- 
liar quaternary  substance  allied  to  indiga 

93.  Earthy  InenutaUoiU.  As  the  roots  naturally  take  in  some 
earthy  matters,  dissolved  in  the  water  they  absorb  from  the  soil, 
these  necessarily  accumulate  in  the  cells  of  the  plant  The  siliceous 
and  calcareous  matters,  being  very  sparingly  soluble,  are  usually 
deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  cells  as  an  incrusting  lining,  or  else 
are  incorporated  into  its  substance  along  with  the  organic  thickening 
deposit  (41).  This  earthy  part  of  vegetable  fabric  may  be  brought 
to  view  by  carefully  burning  a  piece  of  a  leaf  or  any  other  organ,  — 
which  decomposes  and  drives  off  all  the  vegetable  matter,  —  and  then 
examining  the  ashes  by  the  microscope.  These  are  nuneral  matter, 
and  when  undisturbed  they  will  be  found  to  have  copied  the  shape 
and  all  the  minute  markings  of  the  cells,  like  casts.  In  the  Diato- 
macese,  —  a  family  of  microscopic  and  ambiguous  plants  of  the  sim- 
plest structure, — a  great  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  cell-wall  is 
silex,  and  consequently  indestructible  by  decay.  So  that  the  forms 
of  these  minute  organisms  are  preserved  indefinitely,  after  the  de- 
composition of  the  organic  structure ;  their  silicious  remains  accu- 
mulating at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  which  they  lived,  to  such 
extent  as  to  produce  immense  strata  in  many  places,  their  forms  and 
markings  so  perfectly  preserved  for  ages  that  the  species  may  be 
nearly  as  well  characterized  from  these  casts  as  from  living  indi- 
viduals. Earthy  matters  also  occur  in  the  ceUs  of  plants  in  the 
form  of  microscopic 
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94  Crjitllly  or  KapUdet  (Fig.  71-78).  These  exist  in  more  or 
less  abundanoe  in  almost  every  plant,  especially  in  the  cells  oi  the 
bdik  and  leaves,  as  well  as  in  the  wood  and  pith  of  herbaceous 
plants.  In  an  old  stem  of  the  Old-man  Cactus  (Cereus  senilis),  the 
emAmoos  quantity  of  ei^ty  per  cent  of  the  solid  matter  left  after 
the  water  was  driven  <^  was  found  to  consist  of  these  crystals.  In 
the  thin  inner  layers  of  the  bark  of  the  Locust,  each  cell  contains  a 
smgle  crystal,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  75.  Professor  Bailey,  who  has  de- 
voted particular  attention  to  this  subject,  computed  that,  in  a  square 
inch  of  a  piece  of  Locust-bark,  no  thicker  than  ordinary  writing-paper, 
there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  these  crystals.  There 
is  frequently  a  group  of  separate  crystals  in  the  same  cell,  or  a  con- 
glomerate cluster,  as  in  Fig.  76.  The  most  common  form  is  that 
of  a  long  and  narrow  four-sided  prism,  so  slender  that  it  resembles 
a  needle  (Fig.  71-73).  Such  crystals  were  accordingly  called 
RapkideSj  i.  e.  needle-shaped  bodies,  —  a  name  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  all  crystals  in  plants,  of  whatever  shape.  When 
the  crystals  are  needle-shaped,  they  usually  occur  in  large  numbers 
in  each  crystal-bearing  cell,  packed  together  in  a  bundle.    These 


no.  71.  RaphidM,  or  aelenlar  crystals,  from  the  stalk  of  the  Rhobarb :  three  of  the  oelli 
Matain  ehlorophjUf  and  two  of  them  r^phides. 

no.  72.  Raphldetof  aiiAnim,eontaiiiedlnalarKeeeIl;  and  78,theaame,  detaohedftom 
ttenrroanding  tiasne,  and  discharging  its  contents  npon  the  application  of  water. 

no.  74.    Crystals  from  the  base  of  an  onion,  one  of  them  a  hemitrepe  or  double. 

no.  75.    Crystals  of  the  inner  baric  of  the  Locost. 

no.  76w    A  glomerate  mass  of  crystals  from  the  Beet-root. 

no.  77, 78.  Crystals  from  the  bark  of  Hickory.  Fignree  73-78,  and  also  69,  are  frtn 
■  kindly  sappUod  by  the  late  Professor  BaUey  of  West  Point 
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maj  be  readily  found  in  the  stalks  of  the  Rhubarb,  the  Four-o'clock, 
the  Arum  or  Indian  Turnip,  and  the  Calla.  In  the  latter  plants,  a 
crystal-bearing  cell  in  the  leaf  may  often  be  detached  entire  from 
the  surrounding  tissue :  when  moistened,  it  absorbs  water  by  endos- 
mosis,  becomes  distended,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  eject  its 
crystals  one  by  one,  in  a  curious  manner,  through  a  minute  perfora- 
tion at  one  or  both  ends  (Fig.  73).  As  to  their  composition,  these 
crystals  more  commonly  consist  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  but  those  of  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  or  phosphate  of  lime  are  not  unfrequent. 

95.  Cyitolithei  are  a  peculiar  structure  o(Mnposed  of  crystalline 
mineral  and  of  vegetable  matter  combined,  of  oomm(Hi  occurrence  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Fig,  Hop,  Mulberry,  and  all  the  Nettle  family, 
just  beneath  the  epidermis.  They  are  globular  or  club-shaped 
bodies,  or  of  various  other  forms,  usually  hanging  by  a  short  stalk 
in  an  enlarged  cell:  their  principal  mass  is  found  to  be  cellulose; 
but  their  surface  is  studded  with  crystalline  points  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MORPHOLOOT  OF  PLANTS. 

96.  Having  ascertained  what  vegetable  fabric  consists  of,  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  how  these  organic  materials,  the  ceUsy  are  com- 
bined to  constitute  a  vegetable,  what  the  parts  or  organs  of  plants 
are,  how  they  are  related  to  each  other,  and  how  they  live,  grow, 
and  perform  the  work  of  vegetation.  Viewing  plants  as  individual 
beings,  we  may  now  proceed  to  study  their  Organography  or  Mor^ 
phohgy  (3). 

97.  Plants  occur  under  the  greatest  diversity  of  forms.  Some 
kinds  are  of  the  utmost  simplicity ;  and  many  of  these  are  so  minute, 
that  separately  they  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  become 
apparent  only  by  their  aggregation  in  vast  numbers.  Others  are 
highly  complex  in  structure,  and  may  attain  a  great  size,  such  as 
gigantic  trees,  some  of  which  have  flourished  for  a  thousand  years 
or  more.  But  each  plant  or  tree,  however  vast  or  complex  it  may 
become,  commenced  its  existence  as  a  single  vegetable  cell,  by  tho 
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multiplication  of  which  the  whole  fabric  was  built  up.  All  our  or- 
dinary herbs  and  trees,  however,  even  while  in  the  seed,  have  already 
passed  beyond  this  stage,  and  consist  at  this  time  of  a  mass  of  cells, 
more  or  less  distinctly  wrought  into  the  fonn  of  a  plantlet ;  while 
the  germs  of  plants  of  a  lower  grade,  at  the  time  of  their  separation 
from  the  parent  plant,  are  each  no  more  than  a  single  cell.  Cells  of 
this  kind,  destined  to  give  rise  to  new  individuals  (i.  e.  for  reproduc- 
tion), are  called  Spores.  The  name  spare  is  from  a  Greek  word, 
meaning  the  same  as  seed. 

98.  Plants  may  be  distinguished,  therefore,  into  two  great  Series 
or  Grades,  a  lower  and  a  higher;  —  the  lower  or  simpler  grade  con- 
sisting of  those  plants  which  directly  spring  from  single  cells  or 
spores ;  the  higher  grade,  c£  those  which  spring  from  seeds. 


Sbot.  L     Plants  of  th£  Lower  Grade;  their  Develop- 
ment FROM  THE  Cell. 

99.  This  grade  includes  the  simplest  and  minutest  plants,  and 
also  many  which  attain  a  great  size,  and  exhibit  no  small  complexity 
of  structure,  such  as  Tree  Ferns  (Fig.  100),  for  instance.  The 
veiy  lowest  kinds  not  only  begin  their  existence  as  single  cells,  but 
continue  so  throughout  their  whole  growth.  The  most  simple  possi- 
ble form  of  vegetation  therefore  consists  of 

100.  flanti  of  a  Single  Cell.  In  these  minims  of  the  vegetable 
world,  the  plant  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms :  the  plant  and  the 
ceS  are  here  identicaL  The  cell  ctmstitutes  an  entire  vegetaUe  foith' 
ma  organs,  imbibing  its  food  by  endosmosis  (40)  through  its  walls, 
assimilating  this  iooA.  in  its  interior,  and  converting  the  organizable 
products  at  first  into  the  materials  of  its  own  enlargement  or  growth, 
and  finally  into  new  cells,  which  constitute  its  progeny.  Thus  we 
have  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  essential  in  vegetation,  even  on  the 
largest  scale ;  namely,  the  imhihitian  of  inorganic  materials  ;  their 
assimilation ;  their  application  to  the  growth  of  the  individual,  or 
wOrition;  and  the  formation  of  new  individuals,  or  reproduction. 
Every  stream  or  pool  of  water  abounds  with  such  plants,  often  in 
great  variety.  Simple  as  these  plants  are,  they  are  by  no  means 
restricted  to  one  mimotonous  pattern :  perhaps  they  present  as  great 
diversity  c£  form  as  do  the  kinds  of  ordinary  vegetation,  although 
from  their  minuteness  they  are  mostly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 


6  [p 
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The  admirable  memoirs  <^  Nageli  and  of  Bnum  upon  One-oelled 
PlantSy  and  the  works  of  BaUs,"  Kutzing,  Thwaites,  &c  xxpcsa  the 
Desmidiaceas  and  DiatomacesB,  illustrate  a  great  varietj  of  forms. 
The  sunplest  possible  case  is  that  of 

^  ti        •  1^^-  ^'^^'^^  ^/«  ^^^  CRohdar  Cell; 

that  isy  of  a  cell  which  grows  equally  in 
every  direction,  and  therefore  retains  the 
original  form.  Hie  microscopic  plant 
known  as  giving  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  red  mow  furnishes  a  good  illustration 
of  the  kind  (Fig.  79,  80)  :  and  so  does  a 
"  "  more  common  species,  Protococcus  cru- 

entus,  which  forms  duU-crimson  patches,  resembling  blood-stains,  on 
the  northern  side  of  damp  rocks  or  old  waUs.  Each  sphere  is  a 
single  cell,  which,  quickly  attaining  its  growth,  produces  (probably 
by  division  of  the  contents)  a  number  of  free  cells  in  its  interior. 
These  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  waUs  of  the  mother-cell,  grow 
speedily  into  similar  cells  or  plants  themselves,  giving  rise  to  another 
generation,  and  perish  in  their  turn.  Fig.  81  represents  another 
and  similar  one-celled  plant ;  and  Fig.  82  and  83  show  its  mode  of 
propagation,  namely,  by  division  of  the  whole  living  contents  into 
two  portions,  and  these  again  into  two,  these  four  globular  masses 
soon  acquiring  a  wall  of  cellulose,  and  becoming  so  many  distinct 
cells  or  plants ;  —  the  whole  process  admirably  illustrating  a  com- 
mon mode  of  cell-multiplication  (36).  Indeed,  another  microscopic 
plant  of  the  kind,  very  common  in  shallow  pools  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  was  taken  as  the  readiest  example  of  this  multiplication  of 
ceUs  (Fig.  18-22).  This  propagation  causes  the  destruction  of  the 
mother-plant  in  each  generation,  all  its  living  contents  being  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  the  progeny,  and  its  eifete  wall  obliter- 
ated by  softening  or  decay,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  contained 
cells.  Thus  the  simplest  vegetation  goes  on,  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  softened  remains  of  the  older  cells  often  accumu- 
late and  form  a  gelatinous  stratum  or  nidus,  in  which  the  succeeding 
generations  are  developed,  and  from  which  they  doubtless  derive  a 

FIO.  79.  8«T«nl  IndiTldaals  of  tbe  Red-Saow  Plant  (Protoeoeeiif  dItbUi)  magnified.  SOi. 
An  IndlTidual  highly  magnified,  ihowing  more  dieUnetly  the  new  eelle  or  sporei  fSnmed  «lth> 
in  It. 

FIQ.  81.  An  IndlTidoal  of  Chrooooeons  mfeaoHM,  afltr  NKfall,  mneh  nagnlfled.  8L  A 
more  adntneed  IndlTidual,  with  the  contents  forming  two  new  oella  bj  dlTiakm.  88.  Another, 
with  the  ooBtenti  divided  Into  fimr  new  oeUa. 
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part  of  their  sustenance, — just  as  a  tufted  Moss  is  nourished  in  part 
fit>m  the  underlying  bed  of  vegetable  mould  which  is  formed  of  the 
decayed  remains  of  its  earlier  growth.  Other  one-celled  plants 
enlarge  in  one  direction  more  than  in  any  other,  so  becoming  oval 
or  oblong,  and  making  a  transition  to  a  somewhat  higher  grade  of 
vegetation,  viz. 

102.  Plants  of  a  Single  Elongaied  CelL  Such  plants  may  be  con- 
ceived to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  foregoing,  that  ducts  (57) 
and  wood-cells  (53)  do  to  cells  of  parenchyma  (51).  For  an  ex- 
ample we  may  take  any  species  of  Oscillaria 

(Fig.  84) ;  a  form  of  aquatic  vegetation  of  mi- 
croscopic minuteness,  considered  as  to  the  size 
of  the  individuals ;  but  these  rapidly  multiply 
m  such  inconceivable  numbers,  that,  at  certain 
seasons,  ihey  sometimes  color  the  surface  of 
whole  lakes  of  a  green  hue,  as  suddenly  as 
broad  tracts  of  alpine  or  arctic  snow  are  red- 
dened by  the  Red-Snow  Plant  If  the  trans- 
verse markings  of  some  Oscillarias  answer  to 
internal  partitions,  then  they  make  a  transition 
between  one-celled  plants  and  those  formed  of 
a  row  of  cells.  —  Since  cells  which  form  part  of 
the  fabric  of  vegetables  are  sometimes  branched 
(38),  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find,  as  the 
next  step  in  the  development^ 

103.  PlanJU  of  an  Elongated  and  Branching  CdL  Good  ex« 
amples  of  the  sort  are  furnished  by  the  species  of  Vaucheria,  which 
form  one  kind  of  the  delicate  and  flossy  green  threads  abounding  in 
fresh  waters,  and  known  in  some  places  by  the  name  of  Brook-siUc 
These,  under  the  magnifying-glass,  are  seen  to  be  single  cells,  of 
unbroken  calibre,  fomished  here  and  there  with  branches  (Fig.  89). 
The  branches  are  protrusions,  or  new  growing  points,  which  shoot 
forth  by  a  sort  of  buddings  and  have  the  power  of  continuous  growth 
from  the  apex.  In  Bryopsis  (Fig.  91),  a  beautiful  small  Sea-weed, 
the  branches  are  much  more  numerous  and  regularly  arranged; 
their  cavity  is  continuous  with  that,  of  the  main  stem,  if  we  may 
■0  call  it :  in  other  words,  the  whole  plant,  which  is  by  no  means 
minute,  consists  of  a  single,  repeatedly  many-branched  celL  And 
in  Codium,  another  genus  of  marine  Algae,  we  have  an  indefhiitelj 

no.  84.    Two  imUrldiMli  ofOKillaxte  ■ptnJto,  miignllfa4 }  out  idth  an  •ztnodty  eat  oft 
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ramiiied  cell,  intricately  interlaced  or  compacted,  and  forming  dense 
masses  of  considerable  size  and  of  definite  shapes. 


88  88  81 

104.  While  in  these  cases  the  ramifications  of  the  cell  imitate,  o< 
as  it  were  foreshadow,  the  stem  and  branches  of  higher  organized 
plants,  we  have  in  Botrydium  (Fig.  88)  a  cell  whose  ramificadomg 
resemble  and  perform  the  Actions  of  a  root.  This  consists  of  an 
enlarged  cell,  which  elongates  and  ramifies  downwards,  the  slender 
branches  penetrating  the  loose  and  damp  soil  on  which  the  plant  grows, 
exactly  in  the  manner  of  a  subdivided  root  Meanwhile,  a  crop  of 
spores  or  rudimentary  new  cells  is  produced,  by  original  cell-forma- 
tion (29),  in  the  liquid  contents  of  tlie*  mother-cell :  these,  escaping 
when  that  decays  or  bursts,  grow  into  similar  plants,  in  the  manner 
shown  by  Fig.  86, 87.  The  spores  by  which  Vaucheria  is  propagated 
originate  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  When  about  to  fructify,  the 
apex  of  a  branch  enlarges,  its  green  contents  thicken,  separate  from 
those  below,  condense  into  a  rounded  mass,  which  acquires  a  coat  of 
protoplasm  (Fig.  89,  a):  the  sac  in  which  it  was  formed  soon  bursts 
open,  and  the  new-bom  spore  escapes  into  the  water  (Fig.  90).  It 
moves  about  freely  for  some  hours  (678),  when  a  coat  of  cellulose  is 
formed  upon  its  surface,  converting  it  into  a  true  cell,  which  soon 


FIO.  85-87.  Botrydium  WallrotUi  in  Its  derelopment,  and  with  new  ceD8  ftnnJng  irithin ; 
After  KUtsing :  85,  the  cell  still  spherical :  86,  painting  into  a  tube  below :  87,  the  tube  pro- 
longed and  branched :  all  much  magnified. 

no.  88.    Botrydiom  argillaoeom,  after  Endllcher ;  the  ftill-grown  plant,  magnified. 

FIO.  89.  Vaucheria  claTata,  enlarged :  a,  a  spore  formed  in  the  enlarged  apex  of  that 
branch.    90.  ICnd  of  the  branch,  more  magnified,  with  the  spore  eeci^ied  from  the  burst  apes. 

yiQ.  9L    Bryopsis  plumosa ;  summit  of  a  stem  with  its  branchlets,  much  enlarged. 
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grows  by  elongating  into  a  thread,  one  end  of  which  fixes  itself  to  a 
stone  or  some  other  solid  body,  while  the  other  grows  first  into  a 
simple  tube,  and  then  sends  ofi*  branches  like  its  parent  In  this 
way,  a  plant  composed  of  a  single  cell  imitates  not  obscurely  the 
upward  and  downward  growth  (the  root  and  the  stem)  of  the  more 
perfect  plants,  or  when  cells  like  these,  whether  simple  or  branched, 
fonn  cross-partitions  as  they  grow,  in  the  manner  of  the  Conferva 
(Fig.  15)  used  to  illustrate  this  mode  of  cell-multiplication,  they  give 
rise  to 

105.  Plants  of  a  Single  Row  of  Cells.  Most  of  the  thread-like  green 
Algae  (Conferveie),  which  abound  in  pools  and  brooks,  are  of  this 
sort  So  are  the 
Moulds  or  Mildew 
Fungi,  of  which 
three  kinds  are  here 
represented ;  viz. 
the  Bread-Mould 
( Fig.  92 ),  and 
the  Cheese-Mould 
(Fig,  98),  which 
lire  upon  dead  or- 
ganic matter;  and 
a  species  of  Botrytis  (Fig.  94).  The  latter,  and  other  Moulds  of 
the  same  or  of  other  kinds,  feed  upon  the  juices  of  living  plants,  and 
even  animals,  where  they  commit  great  ravages.  The  too  well- 
known  potato-disease,  for  example,  is  probably  caused  by  the  attack 
of  a  species  of  Botrytis ;  a  similar  species  has  long  been  known  as  , 
the  cause  of  the  muscardine,  a  fatal  malady  of  silk-wonns,  and  the 
malady  which  has  for  several  years  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
grape-crop  in  Europe  is  caused  by  another  parasitic  plant  of  the 
same  simple  structure.  The  accompanying  figures  show  only  the 
perfect  state  of  these  troublesome  little  plants,  or  rather  their  fructi- 
fication. Their  vegetation  consists  of  long  and  branching  threads 
(of  which  a  small  portion  only  is  represented  at  the  base),  which 
penetrate  and  spread  widely  and  rapidly  through  the  vegetable,  or 
other  body  they  live  on,  and  feed  upon  its  juices.  At  length  they 
break  out  upon  the   surface,  and  produce  countless  numbers  of 

no.  SB-M.  Time  Uada  of  Monld,  magnified.  92.  The  Bread-Moald  (Mnoor,  or  Amo- 
Vhon).  9a  The  CheMB-Hould  (AflpergUlus  glsaoiu).  M.  Botiytb  Baniiuia,  tbe  fpeidM 
vUeh  attaeki  rilk-wonni,  Bte, 
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spoi*es  (97),  or  minute  rudimentary  cells,  which  are  detached  from 
the  parent  plant  and  serve  the  purpose  of  seeds.  The  spores  are 
in  s<Hne  cases  produced  (probably  by  original  cell-formation),  in  an 
enlarged  terminal  cell,  as  in  the  Bread-Mould  (Fig.  92/ ;  while  in 
other  cases  they  are  naked,  and  arise  from  cell-division,  as  in  Fig. 
93,  94. 

106.  Plants  of  this  simple  structure  (belonging  chiefly  to  the 
lower  Alg»  and  Fungi)  are  almost  as  various  in  form  and  numerous 
in  species  as  are  the  higher  kinds  of  vegetation.  Some  consist  of  a 
single  jointed  thread ;  others  are  excessively  branched ;  and  some- 
times the  branches  are  interlaced  or  compacted  to  form  masses  or 
strata  of  considerable  size.  Some  of  them  present  little  or  no  dis- , 
tinction  among  the  cells  they  CQusist  of,  each  cell  performing  the 
same  office  as  any  other,  and  each  capable  of  producing  spores  or  in 
some  way  serving  for  reproduction ;  such  may  well  be  regarded 
as  rows  of  one-celled  plants,  more  or  less  united.  But  more  com- 
monly, even  in  the  simplest  vegetable  forms,  the  work  which  the 
plant  has  to  perfonn  is  divided,  some  parts  serving  for  vegetation  or 
nutrition,  and  others  for  reproduction,  as  we  see  is  the  case  with  the 
Moulds,  &C.  Even  a  one-celled  plant  may  begin  to  have  organs,  or 
parts  adapted  to  special  purposes,  as  is  well  shown  by  Botrydium 
and  Vaucheria  (Fig.  85-90).  As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  vege- 
table life,  more  and  more  specialization  will  be  found  at  every  step. 

107«  A  slight  change  in  the  way  the  cells  multiply,  namely,  the 
formation  of  partitions  in  two  directions  instead  of  only  one,  intro^ 
duces  the  next  advance  in  vegetable  development,  giving  rise  to 


mm 


108.  Flanb  of  a  SMe  Plane  or  layer  of  Cells.    Figures  18-22  show 
how  a  plant  of  a  single  spherical  cell  may  multiply,  by  repeated 


no.  86.  A  pleoe  of  TMmamAk  Leprieuid,  ftom  Hudson  BiT«r,  of  twie*  tli«  naUinl  da»> 
9S.  A  portion  of  Um  whote  breadth  of  the  none,  mors  magnified,  to  Rhow  tho  cellalar  gtnie- 
tore.  The  oeOs  haT*  thick  getattinoaa  walls ;  thoM  in  the  middle  are  elongated,  those  towards 
the  matins  rounded.    97.  A  small  portion  still  more  magnified. 
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dirision,  into  two,  four,  and  sixteen  such  plants,  and  so  on.  But  if 
these  cells  had  merely  remained  in  connection  as  thej  multiplied, 
thej  would  have  composed  one  plant,  consisting  of  a  stratum  of  cells. 
This  is  just  what  we  have  in  the  Dulse  or  Laver  (Ulva,  &c.)  and 
some  other  simple  leaf-like  Alg»  of  various  kinds,  such,  for  example, 
as  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  95  -  97.  When  the  whole  body  of  a  plant 
is  thus  expanded  and  leaf-like,  it  forms  what  is  called  a  Frond. 

108*.  Not  only  Sea-weeds,  but  many  Liverworts  and  Lichens, 
grow  in  this  way.  (In  Lichens,  Ac,  the  expanded  body  usually 
takes  the  name  of  Thallus.)  In  most  cases,  however,  such  plants 
are  composed  of  more  than  one  layer  of  cells,  or  of  a  considerable 
number  of  layers.  And  those  of  thread-like  forms,  resembling  naked 
Ftems  and  branches,  in  all  the  coarser  and  in  some  very  delicate 
kinds,  are  made  up,  like  the  parts  of  ordinary  vegetables,  of  several 
thicknesses  of  cells ;  that  is,  they  are 

109.  Planb  of  a  Solid  Tisioe  of  Celll,  formed  by  cell-multiplication 
through  division  taking  place  in  more  than  two  directions.  Sea- 
weeds, Lichens,  and  other  plants  of  the  lowest  orders,  forming  in 
this  way  a  tissue  of  cells,  generally  exhibit  either  leaf-like  or  stem- 
like shapes,  but  seldom  if  ever  do  they  present  both  in  the  same 
plant.  They  may  resemble  leaves,  or  they  may  resemble  stem  and 
branches,  or  display  a  variety  of  forms  intermediate  between  stem 
and  leaf.  But  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  highest  tribe  of 
Liverworts,  and  to  the  true  Mosses,  that  the  familiar  i^^  of  ordinary 
vegetation  is  realized  in 

110.  Plants  with  a  Distinet  Axii  and  Foliage;  that  is,  with  a  stem 
which  shoots  upward  from  the  soil,  or  whatever  it  is  fixed  to,  or 
creeps  on  its  surface;  which  grows  onward  from  its  apex,  and  is 
synojnetrically  clothed  with  distinct  leaves  as  it  advances.  All  these 
lower  vegetables,  of  whatever  form,  imbibe  their  food  through  any 
or  eyerj  part  of  their  surface,  at  least  of  the  freshly  formed  parts. 
Their  roots,  when  they  have  finy,  are  usually  intended  to  fix  the 
plant  to  the  rock  or  soil,  rather  than  to  draw  nourishment  from  it 
Tlie  strong  roots  of  the  Oar-weedj  Devits  Apron  (Laminaria),  and 
other  large  Sea-weeds  of  our  coast,  are  merely  hold-fasts,  or  cords 
expanding  into  a  disc-like  surface  at  the  extremity,  which  by  their 
adhesion  bind  these  large  marine  vegetables  firmly  to  the  rock  on 
wliich  they  grow.  Mosses  also  take  in  their  nourishment  through 
their  whole  expanded  surface,  principally  therefore  by  their  leaves ; 
but  the  stems  also  shoot  forth  from  time  to  time  delicate  rootletSi 
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oompoeed  of  slender  cells  which  grow  in  a  downward  direction,  and 
doubtless  perfonn  their  part  in  absorbing  moisture.  A  Moss,  there- 
fore, is  like  an  ordinary  herb  in  minia- 
ture, and  exhibits  the  three  general 
Organs  of  Vegetation,  viz.  Hooif 
Stem,  and  Leaves. 

111.  CellDlar  and  Tuenlar  Planto. 
While  the  Mosses  emulate  ordinary 
herbs  and  trees  in  vegetation  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  they  accord  with 
the  lowest  kinds  of  plants  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  anatomical  structure. 
They  are  entirely  composed  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  strictly  so  called,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  parenchyma  (51)  ;  at  least 
they  have  no  distinct  vessels  or  ducts 
(57)  and  no  true  wood  in  their  com- 
position. The  Mosses,  along  with  the 
Lichens,  Algae,  Fungi,  &c.,  were  there- 
fore denominated  Cellular  Plants 
by  De  Candolle.  All  plants  of  higher 
grade,  inasmuch  as  vascular  and  woody 
tissues  enter  into  their  composition, 
when  they  are  herbs  as  well  as  when 
they  form  shrubs  or  trees,  he  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of 
Vascular  Plants. 

112.  The  strength  which  woody  tissue  imparts  (54)  enables 
plants  in  which  it  abounds  to  attain  a  great  size  and  height ;  while 
Mosses  and  other  cellular  plants  are  of  humble  size,  except  when 
they  live  in  water,  in  which  some  of  the  coarser  Sea-weeds  do  indeed 
acquire  a  prodigious  length.  Although  true  Mosses  have  no  wood 
in  their  composition,  yet  the  so-called  Club-Mosses  have.  So  also 
have  the  Ferns,  the  highest  organized  family  of  the  lower  grade  of 
plants;  and  although  these  are  mostly  herbs,  or  else  plants  with 
their  more  or  less  woody  stems  creeping  on  or  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  yet  in  warm  climates  some  species  rise  with  woody 
trunks  into  tall  and  palm-like  trees.     But  even  these,  like  the  hum- 

FIO.  9S.    An  indlrkluAl  of  a  Mom  (Phyflcomltrlum  pyrUbnne),  enlarged  to  about  twelve 
times  the  natoral  rim.    90.  Tip  of  a  leaf,  cut  mactB,  much  magnified,  to  ebow  that  it  U  i 
up  (except  the  midrib)  of  a  ilngie  layer  of  oells. 
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blest  Mosses  or  the  minutest  Moulds,  spring  from  single  cells  or 
fipor^  (97),  and  not  from  true  seeds.     And  the  apparatus  by  which 
these  spores  are  produced,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  not  a  flower. 
Plants  of  the  lower  grade  (98, 
99)  are  therefore  collectively 
denominated 

113.  Flowerlew  or  Cryptoga- 

moot  Plants.  The  first  name 
expresses  the  fact  that  the  or 
gans  of  fructification  in  these 
planU  are  not  of  the  nature 
of  real  flowers.  The  second 
name^  which  was  introduced 
by  Linnaeus,  and  is  composed 
of  two  Greek  words  meaning 
"concealed  fructification,"  re- 
fers to  the  obscure  nature  of 
the  organs  or  the  processes  of 
reproduction  in  these  plants, 
which  have  only  recently  come 
to  be  understood.  Some  ac- 
count of  them  will  be  given 
in  Chapter  XII. 


Sect.  IL    Plants  op  the  Higher  Grade;  their  Develop- 
ment FROM  THE  Seed. 

114.  Flowering  or  Fhsnogamons  PlaDte,*  —  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Flowerless  or  Cryptogamous,  —  is  the  general  name 
for  the  higher  grade  of  plants,  to  which  our  ordinary  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees  belong,  and  which  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  perfected  type 
of  vegetation.     The  lower  grade  begins  with  plants  so  simple  as  to 


*  Sometimes  written  Phanerogamous.  Both  terms  are  made  from  the  same 
Greek  words,  and  signify,  by  a  metaphorical  expression,  the  counterpart  of 
Ciyptogamous ;  that  is,  that  the  essential  organs  of  the  flower  are  manifest  or 
conspicaous. 

FIG.  100.  Sketch  of  a  Tre*  Fern,  Dfcksonla  ArboreM«n8,  of  St.  Helena ;  alter  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hodker.    101.  Polypodium  vulgare,  a  common  Fern,  with  its  creeping  stem  or  rootatock. 
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be  destitute  of  organs ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  higher  Giyptogamous 
plants,  such  as  Mosses  and  Ferns,  that  the  familiar  organs  of  ordi« 
nary  vegetation  appear  as  separate  parts  of  the  plant,  viz.  the  root, 
stem,  and  leaves.  In  the  higher  grade  (i.  e.  in  Phsenogamous 
Plants)  these  three  parts  are  well  defined,  and  always  present,  in 
some  form  or  other;  —  a  few  anomalous  instances  excepted,  such 
as  the  common  Duck-weed,  for  example  (Fig.  102). 
Here  stem  and  leaf  are  as  it  were  blended,  in  the 
manner  of  a  Liverwort,  to  form  a  flat  green  body, 
which  floats  on  the  water,  exposing  the  upper  sur- 
face like  a  leaf  to  the  light,  while  one  or  more  roots 
proceed  from  the  lower,  and  a  small  and  simple 
flower  at  length  makes  its  appearance  on  some  part 
of  the  margin.  This  is  an  extremely  simplified 
state  of  a  Phsenogamous  plant 

115.  Ordinarily,  not  only  are  the  root,  stem,  and 
foliage  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  but 
also  distinct  from  the  apparatus  for  reproduction. 
So  that  the  plant  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of  or- 
gans, viz.  Organs  of  Vegetation  and  Obgans 
OF  Reproduction. 

116.  Tb0  Organs  of  Tegetatlon  are  the  Hooty  Stem,  and  Leaves  (110). 
These  are  so  called  because  they  are  jointly  concerned  in  the  nutri- 
tion and  growth  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  its  char- 
acteristic functions,  and  they  are  all  that  is  so  concerned.  Making 
up  as  they  do  the  entire  vegetable,  and  repeated  under  varied  forms 
throughout  its  whole  development,  they  are  also  termed  the  Funda- 
mental  Organs  of  plants. 

117.  The  Organs  of  Sepndnetion  in  the  simplest  Cryptogamous 
plants  are  not  distinct  from  those  of  vegetation ;  but  in  most  plants, 
even  of  the  lowest  fiunilies,  the  cells  for  reproduction  are  different 
in  appearance  and  in  the  mode  of  their  formation  from  those  which 
serve  for  vegetation.  These  reproductive  cells,  or  Spares,  with  the 
apparatus  for  their  production  and  protection,  whatever  it  may  be, 
constitute  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  Cryptogamous  plants.  In 
Phsenogamous  plants  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  the  Flower, 
essentially  consisting  of  Stamens  and  Pistils,  and  the  result  of  their 
co-operation  is  the  production  of  Seed. 

118.  A  Seed  is  a  body  produced  by  the  agency  of  a  flower,  which 
contains,  within  one  or  more  coats  or  coverings,  a  ready-formed 
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plandet  in  a  rudimentarj  state.  Flowerless  or  Cryptogamous  plants 
spring  from  spores  or  single  cells,  which  when  thej  germinate  multi- 
plj  to  produce  a  tissue  or  an  aggregation  of  cells,  that  at  length 
grows  and  forms  a  plantlet.  But  a  seed  contains  a  plantlet  ready 
formed,  or  a  germ,  which  is  called  an  Embryo.  And  the  history  of 
a  Flowering  or  Phsenogamous  plant  naturally  begins  with 

119.  The  DeTelopnent  of  (he  Embryo  from  the  Seed.    The  embryo 

varies  exceedingly  in  size,  shape,  and  appearance  in  different  plants ; 
but  it. is  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan  in  all;  and  the 
derelopment  of  almost  any  plantlet  from  the  seed  will  serve  to  illus- 
tzate  the  principal  laws  and  processes  of  vegetable  growth.  To 
commence  with  the  study  of  the  seedling  is  the  readiest  way  to  un- 
derstand the  whole  vegetable  structure  and  life. 

120.  The  seeds  of  the  Bed  or  the  Sugar  Maple  furnish  good 
illustrations,  and  they  are  readily  met  with  in  germination^  i.  e.  just 
developing  the  embryo  into  a  plant.  Also  they  are  large  enough  to 
allow  the  embryo  to  be  extracted  from  the  seed-coats,  and  inspected 
by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  common  hand-glass.  (Fig. 
103-105.)        Here 

the  whole  contents 
of  the  seed  consist 
of  an  embryo^  neatly 
oiMled  up  within  the 
seed-coats.  If  un- 
folded, or,  which  is 

better,  if  examined  when  just  unfolding  itself  in  germination,  it  is 
seen  to  consist  of  a  tiny  stem  or  axis  (Fig.  104,  105,  a),  bear- 
ing a  pair  of  small  leaves  on  its  summit.  The  axis  is  called  the 
Radicle,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  root ;  though  it  is  really 
the  rudiment  of  the  stem  rather  than  of  the  root,  and  therefore  were 
better  named  the  Catdicle;  but  the  former  name  is  now  too  well 
established  to  be  superseded.  The  two  little  seed-leaves  (h,  b)  are 
technically  called  Cotyledons:  and  a  little  bud  which  will  pres- 
ently appear  between  them  (Fig.  106,  c),  or  may  be  discerned  there 
in  many  embryos  before  germination  (as  in  the  Almond,  Fig. 
108,  a)  is  named  the  Plumule.  The  embryo,  accordingly,  is  a 
short  axis  or  stem  bearing  upon  one  end  some  rudimentary  leaves ; 

no.  108.  Embryo  of  Siigar>H»pl«  u  coiled  up  In  the  teed.  104, 106.  The  f&me,  jost  be- 
g^ning  to  unfold  and  develop  in  gennination :  a,  the  ndiele,  or  primary  etem :  6,  b,  the 
ootjrledoiu  or  aeed-leares. 
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or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  primary  stem  crowned  with  a  leaf-hud. 
When  it  grows,  this  stem  elongates  throughout  its  whole  length,  so 
as  usually  to  raise  the  budding  apex  above  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
into  the  light  and  air,  where  its  cotyledons  expand  into  leaves ;  and 
^  at  the  same  time  from  the  opposite  ex- 

A^ tremity  is  formed  the  root,  which  grows 

/^^Z^«)^^~^^  *   in  a  downward  direction,  so  as  to  pen- 
^^^Z^-^  etrate  more  and  more  into  the  soil.     The 

two  extremities  of  the  embryo  are  dif- 
ferently organized,  are  differently  affects 
ed  by  light  and  air,  and  grow  in  opposite 
directions.  The  budding  end  invaria- 
bly turns  towards  the  light,  and  grows 
upwards  into  the  air ;  the  root-end  turns 
constantly  from  the  light,  and  buries  it- 
self in  the  dark  and  moist  soiL  These 
tendencies  are  absolute  and  irreversible. 
If  the  budding  end  happen  to  lie  point- 
ing downwards  and  the  root  end  up- 
**  wards,  both  will  curve  quite  round  as 

they  grow  to  assume  their  appropriate  positions.  If  obstacles  inter- 
vene, the  root  will  take  as  nearly  a  downward,  and  the  stem  as 
nearly  an  upward  direction,  as  possible.  These  are  only  the  first 
manifestations  of  an  inherent  property,  which  continues,  with  only 
incidental  modifications,  throughout  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant, 
although,  like  instinct  in  the  higher  animals,  it  is  strongest  at  the 
commencement :  and  it  insures  that  each  part  of  the  plant  shall  be 
developed  in  the  medium  in  which  it  is  designed  to  live  and  act,  — 
the  root  in  the  earth,  and  the  stem  and  leaves  in  the  air.  The 
plantlet,  therefore,  possesses  a  kind  of  polarity ;  it  is  composed  of 
two  counterpart  systems,  namely,  a  Descending  Axis,  or  root,  and  an 
Ascending  Axis,  or  stem.  The  point  of  union  or  base  of  the  two 
has  been  termed  the  crottm,  neck,  or  collar.  Both  the  root  and  stem 
branch;  but  the  branches  are  repetitions  of  the  axis  from  whicli 
they  spring,  and  obey  its  laws ;  the  branches  of  the  root  tending 
to  descend,  and  those  of  the  stem  to  ascend. 


FIO.  106.  A  gennlnating  embryo  of  Sngsr-Maple,  moi«  adruieed :  a,  tlia  ndlde  elongated 
hito  the  flnt  Joint  of  stem,  bearing  the  unfolded  ootyledons  or  aeed-IeaTes,  6,  and  between 
them  the  plumule  (c)^  or  rudiments  of  Uw  next  peir  of  leaTes ;  while  from  its  lower  extremity 
the  root,  <f ,  is  formed. 
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121.  The  root  and  the  stem  grow  not  only  in  opposite  directions, 
but  in  a  different  mode.  The  little  stem,  pre-existing  in  the  seed, 
grows  throughout  its  whole  length,  (but  most  in  its  upper  part,) 
so  that  a  radicle  of  perhaps  less  than  a  line  in  length  may  become  a 
stemlet  two  or  three  inches  long.  It  is  by  this  elongation  that  the 
seed-leaves  are  raised  out  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  expand  in  the  light 
and  air.  Meanwhile  a  root  begins  to  be  formed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  radicle ;  and  this  lengthens  by  continued  cell-multiplication  mainly 
at  its  lower  extremity,  the  parts  once  formed  scarcely  if  at  all  elon- 
gating afterwards ;  but  the  growth  takes  place  continuously  at  the  tip 
alone.  The  primary  stem,  bearing  the  pair  of  seed-leaves,  soon 
completes  its  development,  and  ceases  to  lengthen.  Then,  if  not 
before,  the  plumule  (Fig.  106,  c)  begins  its  growth  and  develops 
into  a  second  stemlet  on  the  summit  of 

the  first,  bearing  its  pair  of  leaves.  It 
lengtliens  in  the  manner  its  predeces- 
sor did,  and  carries  up  the  second  pair 
of  leaves  to  some  distance  above  the 
first ;  then  from  between  them  springs 
a  Uiird  joint  of  stem,  crowned  with  its 
pair  of  leaves  (Fig.  107) ;  and  so  on, 
building  up  the  whole  herb  or  tree  by 
this  succession  of  similar  growths  or 
joints  of  stem.  The  root,  on  the  other 
hand,  grows  on  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion continuously,  is  not  composed  of  a 
series  of  joints,  and  bears  no  leaves  or 
other  organs. 

122.  The  youngest  seedling  is  there- 
fore provided  with  all  the  organs  of 
vegetation  that  the  full-grown  plant 
possesses ;  and  even  the  embryo  in 
the  seed  is  already  a  miniature  vege- 
table. It  has  a  stem,  from  the  lower 
end  of  which  it  strikes  root  in  ger- 
mination ;  it  has  leaves,  and  it  has  or 
soon  forms  a  bud,  which  develops  into  new  joints  of  stem  bearing 
additional  leaves,  while  beneath  it  sends  its  root  deeper  and  deeper 

FIO.  107.    A  leedUng  H»ple  which  has  deyeloped  two  additional  joints  of  stem,  each  with 
their  pair  of  l«aTes. 
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into  the  soil  The  root  absorbs  materials  for  the  plant's  nourish* 
ment  from  the  soil ;  these  are  conveyed  through  the  stem  into  the 
leaves,  and  there  assimilated  (12,  15),  under  the  influence  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  the  lur,  into  organic  matters  which  serve  directly 
for  further  growth,  and  form  the  fabric  of  new  portions  of  stem,  new 
leaves,  and  new  roots,  the  vegetable  thus  increasing  its  size  and  its 
power  at  every  step. 

123.  Once  established,  therefore,  the  plant  can  provide  for  itselfj 
drawing  the  needful  materials  from  the  earth  and  the  air,  and 
assimilating  or  organizing  them  by  its  oWn 
peculiar  power.  But  at  the  beginning,  and 
until  it  has  sent  forth  its  root  into  the  soil 
and  spread  out  its  first  leaves  in  the  light, 
it  must  ^  nourished  and  grow  by  means  of 
organized  matter  supplied  by  the  parent 
plant.    This  supply  in  the  Maple  was  de- 


posited in  the  seed-leaves  of  the  embryo^  and  was  barely  sufficient 
to  develop  the  radicle  into  a  tiny  stem,  to  form  a  simple  root  at 
the  lower  extremity,  and  above  to  expand  in  the  light  the  pair 
of  small,  green  seed-leaves ;  when  the  plantlet  is  left  to  its  own 
resources.  Very  commonly  a  larger  store  of  nourishment  is  pro- 
vided for  the  plant's  earliest  growth.  In  the  almond,  for  instance 
(Fig.  108),  the  large  cotyledons  are  so  thickened  by  this  nourishing 
matter,  deposited  in  their  tissue,  that  they  have  not  the  appearance 
of  leaves.  It  is  the  same  in  the  Plum  and  Cherry  (Fig.  Ill"), 
and  in  the  Apple,  only  on  a  smaller  scale  (Fig.  110,  111) ;  and  the 
Beech  (Fig.  112  - 114)  and  the  Bean  (Fig.  115  - 117)  afford  familiar 


FIO.  108.  Bmbxyo  (kernel)  of  the  Almond.  109.  Same,  with  one  eo^ledon  lemored,  to 
■how  the  plomnle,  a. 

710.  Ua  Section  of  aa  Apple-eeed,  magnified,  entdng  thnragh  the  thleknees  of  the 
cotyledons.    111.  Embryo  of  the  mme,  extracted  entire,  the  cotyledona  a  little  aeparated. 

PIG.  111'.  Germination  of  the  Cherry,  showing  the  thick  eotyledona  little  altered,  and 
the  plumule  developing  the  er* " 
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iUnstnitioiis  of  the  kind.  The  ample  store  of  nourishment  in  such 
cases  enables  the  germinating  plantlet  to  grow  with  remarkable 
vigor,  and  to  develop  the  strong  plumule 
with  its  leaves  before  the  seed-leaves 
have  expanded,  or  the  root  has  obtained 
much  foothold  in  the  soiL  In  these 
instances  the  cotyledons  are  so  much 
thickened  that,, 
although  thej^ 
turn  greenish 
in  the  light, 
they  only  im- 
'  perfectly  as- 
sume the  ap- 
\  pearance  and  , 
perform  thefl 
functions  of  or- 
dinary leaves; 
and  the  earli- 
est real  foliage 
consists  of  the 
leaves  of  the 
plumule.  Such 
cotyledons 
serve  chiefly 
as  depositories 
of  nourishment 
for  the  germi- 
nating plant 

124.  Still  more  strongly  marked  cases  of  this  kind  are  presented 
by  the  Pea  (Fig.  118,  119),  the  Chestnut  and  Horsechestnut,  the 
Oak  (Fig.  120,  121),  &c  Here  the  cotyledons  are  excessively 
thickened,  so  as  to  lose  all  likeness  to  leaves  and  all  power  of  ful- 
filling the  office  of  foliage.  Accordingly  they  remain  unchanged 
within    the    seed-coats,   supplying    abundant   nourishment   to   the 


WIQ.  113.  A  Beeeh-nnt,  eat  aeroes.  118.  Beginning  germlnaiton  of  fhe  Beeoh,  showing 
flw  plumale  growing  before  th^  cotyledons  hare  opened  or  the  root  has  scaroelj  fbnned. 
114.  The  nune,  a  little  later,  with  the  second  Joint  lengthened. 

FIG.  116.  The  embryo  (the  whole  kernel)  of  the  Bean.  116.  Same  early  In  germinatiOD  ; 
flw  thidc  cotyledons  expanding  and  showing  the  plumale.  117.  Same,  more  adranoed  in 
1 ;  the  plomole  deTeloped  into  a  joint  of  stem  bearing  a  pair  of  leayas. 
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plumule,  which  gives  rise  to  the  first  leaves  that  appear.  As  the 
radicle  itself  scarcely  if  at  all  elongates,  the  cotyledons  are  not  ele- 
vated in  germination  hut  remain  under  ground  (i.  e.  are  hypog<EQUs)y 
or  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  soiL 

125.  In  all  the  foregomg  illnstrations  the 
nourishment  provided  for  the  growth  of  the 
embryo  into  a  plantlet  is  deposited  in  the 
tissue  of  the  embryo  itself,  i.  e.  in  the  seed- 
leaves.    In  other 
cases  it  is  depos- 
ited  around    the 
embryo;  when  it 
forms     what     is 
commonly  called 
the   AUmmen    of 
the    seed.     This 
makes     up     the 
principal  bulk  off 

O^  the  seed   in  the^ 

11  Buckwheat,     In- 

Jf  dian   CJom  (Fig. 

126,    127),    and 

most  other  sorts 

of    grain.      The 

greater  the  quan- 
tity of  this,  the 

floury  part  of  the 

seed,  the  smaller 

or  less  developed 

is    the     embryo, 

or  the  less  thick 

are  its  cotyledons. 

In  the  Moming- 
Glory,  for  instance  (Fig.  122-125),  where  the  embryo  is  surround- 
ed by  mucilaginous  albumen,  the  cotyledons  appear  in  the  seed  as 
a  pair  of  very  tliin  and  well-formed  green  leaves.  These  absorb 
the  nourishment  required  for  the  plantlet's  earliest  growth  from 


FIO.  118.    BmbTjoof  aPea.    119.  The  same  In  germinadoa. 

FIO.  120.    An  acorn,  divided  lengthwise,  showing  a  section  of  the  vexy  thick  an4  fleihj 
cotyledons  and  the  Terj  small  radicle.    121.  Qennlnation  of  the  aoom. 
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the  surronnding  albumen,  whicli  in  germination  is  gradually  lique- 
fied, its  starch  or  amyloid  being  transformed  into  dextrine  and 
sugar  (80,  82,  83).  Thus  nourished,  the  radicle  rapidlj  lengthens 
into  a  stem,  and  develops  a  root  from  its  us 

lower  extremity,  connecting  it  with  the 


\y-<^-- 


aoU, ;  and  when  the  enlarging  cotyledons 

extricate  themselves  j&om  the  decaying 
seed-coats  and  expand  in 
the  light  as  the  first  pair 
of  leaves,  the  plantlet  is 
already  established  as  a 
complete  miniature  vege- 
table, able  to  nourish  it- 
self, and  make  sufficient 
provision  for  its  own  con« 
tinned  growth. 

126.  The  embryo  in  seeds  provided  with  albumen 
is  sometimes  very  small,  as  in  Fig.  131,  or  even 
much  more  minute,  and  with  its  parts  so  rudimentary 
that  they  are  hardly  or  not  at  all  discernible  previous 
to  their  gradual  development  in  germination.  But 
sometimes  it  is  pretty  large,  and  with  all  its  parts 
i»        obvious    in    the   seed;    as   in   the    Moming-Gloiy 

and  in  Indian  G>m  (Fig.  122).    The  latter  has  a  highly  organized 

YIO.  1S2.  Seed  and  embryo  of  the  oommon  Morning-Oloiy,  eat  aeroM ;  the  tatter  eeen 
•dgewiae.  123.  Embryo  of  ttie  same,  detached  and  •tralghtened,  §een  flatwise.  124.  Germi- 
tmUag  Mondng-Qk»y.    125.    The  nune  farther  advanoed ;  ita  two  thhi  leed-IeaTef  expanded. 

no.  128b  A  grain  of  Indian  Com,  eeen  flatwise,  dirided  throagh  the  embryo,  which  ia 
¥fswed  lying  on  tlie  albamen,  which  makea  the  principal  balk  of  the  seed. 

FIB.  127.  Another  grain  of  Com,  eat  throagh  the  middle  in  the  opposite  direction,  dlTid- 
tag  ttM  embryo  tliroagfa  ita  thick  eotyledon  and  its  plumule,  the  latter  oonaistlng  of  two 
taavw,  one  enrloeing  the  other 

fIG.  12S.  The  embryo  taken  out  whole :  the  thick  maaa  Is  the  eotyledon ;  the  narrow 
body  partly  eneloeed  by  it  Is  the  plumule ;  the  little. prcjectlon  at  Its  base  Is  the  Tery  abort 
adkie  enckMed  fai  the  sheathing  base  of  the  flrat  leaf  of  the  plumale. 

no.  128.    A  grain  of  Indian  Com  in  getmfanttioii.  ^  t 
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embryo,  with  a  strong  and  well-developed  plumule,  of  several  leaves 
enwrapped  one  within  another ;  and,  being  amply  nourished  by  the 
copious  mealy  albumen,  it  sprouts  with  re- 
markable vigor,  sending  up  three  or  four 
leaves  in  rapid  succession  before  the  earliest 
lias  completed  its  growth,  at  the  same  time 
sending  forth  additional  roots  downwards  into 
the  soiL  Here  also,  as  in  the  Pea  and  the 
t)iik,  Ac  (124)  the  germination  is  hypogcBouSj 
the  cotyledons  remaining  in  the  seed  under 
ground,  and  the  leaves  which  *"_ 
ajjpear  above  ground  belonging 
tu  the  plumule.  This  is  also  the| 
ca^^e  in  the  Iris  (Fig.  132)  and> 
most  plants  of  the  same  class. 
But  in  the  Onion  the  co- 
tyledon (which  is  single) 
lengthens,  raises  the  seed 
out  of  the  ground,  and  be- 
comes the  first  leaf. 

127.  In  Indian  Com  (Fig. 
130),  in  Iris  (Fig.  l32),  and 
also  in  the  germinating  Cher- 
ry (Fig.  Ill*),  Oak  (Fig. 
121),  and  Pea  (Fig.  119),  the  leaves  of  the  plumule  ' 
succeed  one  another  singly,  that  is,  there  is  only  one 
upon  each  joint  of  stem :  in  other  words,  the  leaves  are 
alternate.  Whereas  in  the  seedling  Beech  and  the  Bean 
(Fig.  114, 117)  these  early  leaves  are  in  pairs,  that  is, 
are  oppotite.  A  similar  difference  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
embryo  as  to  the 

128.  Nmnber  of  Cotyledoni.  All  the  earlier  illustra- 
tions are  taken  from  plants  which  have  a  pair  of  cotyle- 
dons, or  seed-leaves,  belonging  to  the  first  joint  of  stem, 
that  is,  to  the  radicle.  Such  embryos  are  accordingly 
said  to  be  Dicotyledonous, — a  name  expressive  of  this  fact 
But  in  the  Lily,  Onion,  Iris,  Indian  Com,  and  the  like,  the  embryo 


FTG.  ISO.    Indian  Oorn  mora  adTinoed  in  gcnnination,  and  with  a  elmter  of  tooCa. 
FIO.  ISl.    Section  of  a  aoed  of  Irii  or  Flow«r-de-Lafie,  magnified,  abowtnf  the  mall  «Mbf7» 
eneloeed  In  the  albumen,  near  its  baae.    189.  Qennlnating  pluitlet  of  Irii. 
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Las  only  one  cotyledon  or  true  seed-leaf  (Fig.  128,  &c) ;  the  other 
leaves,  if  any  are  apparent,  are  enclosed  by  the  cotyledon  and  be- 
long to  the  plumule;  and  the  embryo  with  one  cotyledon  is  ac^ 
cordingly  termed  Monocotyledonous.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  coincides  with  striking  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and 
lays  a  foundation  for  the  division  of  Flowering  or 
Phsenogamous  plants  (114)  into  two  great  Classes. 

129.  In  a  few  plants,  such  as  Pines,  the  embryo 
is  provided  with  from  three  to  ten  cotyledons, 
which  expand  into  a  circle  of  as  many  green  leaves 
in  germinaticm  (Fig.  133,  134) :  such  an  embryo 
IS  said  to  be  Poltootyledonous,  i.  e.  of  many 
cotyledons. 

130.  Having  taken  this  general  survey  of  the 
development  of  Phsnogamous  plants  from  the 
seed,  and  of  their  common  plan  of  growth,  their 
further  development  and  their  morphology  may 
best  be  studied  by  examining  in  succession  the  three  universal 
organs  of  vegetation  (116)  of  which  they  all  consist,  viz.  the  Boot, 
Stem,  and  Leaves. 


CHAPTER     III. 


OF  THE  ROOT,  OR  DESCENDING  AXIS. 


131.  The  Root  is  the  descending  axis  (120),  or  that  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  plant  which  grows  downwards,  ordinarily  fixing  the  . 
vegetable  to  the  soil  and  absorbing  nourishment  from  it  As  already 
mentioned  (121),  the  root  grows  in  length  by  continual  additions  of 
new  fabric  to  its  lower  extremity,  elongaUng  from  that  part  only  or 
chiefly ;  so  that  the  tip  of  a  growing  root  always  consists  of  the  most 
newly  formed  bnd  active  tissue.  It  begins,  in  germination,  at  the 
root-end  of  the  radicle.  That  only  this  extremity  of  the  radicle  is 
root  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  the  radicle  grows,  namely, 

FIG.  138.    Seetkm  of  a  mwI  of  a  Pine,  with  its  embryo  of  Mfvwal  eotyledou.    191.  Barlj 
■eedUng  Pine,  with  its  stemlet,  displaying  its  six  seed-leaTes. 
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by  lengthening  throughout  every  part;  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  stem. 

132.  The  root,  however,  does  not  grow  from  its  very  apex,  as  is 
commonly  stated ;  but  the  new  formation  (by  continued  multiplica- 
tion of  cells,  33)  takes  place  just  behind  the 
apex  (Fig.  135),  which  consists  of  an  obtusely 
conical  mass  of  older  cells.  As  these  wear 
away  or  perish,  they  are  replaced  by  the  layer 
beneath;  and  so  the  advancing  point  of  the 
root  consists,  as  inspection  plainly  shows,  of 
older  and  denser  tissue  than  the  portion  just 
behind  it.  The  point  of  every  branch  of  the 
root  is  capped  in  the  same  way.  It  follows 
that  the  so-called  spongioles  or  spongelets  of 

the  roots,  or  enlarged  tips  of  delicate  forming  tissue,  have  no  ex- 
istence. Not  only  are  there  no  special  organs  of  this  sort,  but 
absorption  evidently  does  not  take  place,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
through  the  rather  firm  tissue  of  the  very  point  itself. 

133.  Absorption  by  Roots.  As  the  surface  of  the  root,  like  every 
part  of  a  plant,  consists  of  closed  cells,  it  is  evident  that  the  moist- 
ure it  80  largely  takes  in  must 
be  imbibed  through  the  walls  of 
the  cells,  by  endosmose  (40) ; 
and  that  the  whole  surface  of  a 
fresh  root  will  take  part  in  ab- 
sorption. The  newer  the  root, 
however,  the  more  actively  does 
it  absorb,  the  cells  then  having 
thinner  walls.  As  they  become 
older,  the  superficial  layer  of 
cells  thicken  their  walls  and 
form  a  kind  of  skin,  or  epider- 
mis (69),  through  which  absorp- 
tion does  not  take  place  so  free- 
ly. Roots  accordingly  absorb  mostly  by  their  fresh  tips  and  the 
adjacent  parts ;  and  these  are  constantly  renewed  by  growth,  and 


FIO.  185.  The  tip  of  the  root  of  a  aeedUng  Sfaple  (Fig.  106),  magnified :  a,  the  place  where 
growth  Ifl  mainly  takivg  place,  by  cell-multiplication  :  b^  the  original  tip  of  the  radicle. 

FIG.  186, 137.  Portions  of  the  aurfltce  of  the  aame,  highly  magnified,  showing  the  nature 
cf  the  root-hairs  or  fibrils. 
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extended  farther  into  the  soil.     The  absorbing  surface  of  the  new 
parts  of  roots  is  greatly  increased  by  the 

134-  Boot-hain,  or  delicate  fihriU  which  they  bear.  These  are 
often  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  as  in  the  young  seedling  Maple 
(Fig.  106),  and  may  almost  always  be  plainly  shown  by  a  moderate 
magnifying  power,  as  in  Fig.  135 ;  while  a  higher  power  distinctly 
reveals  their  nature,  as  prolongations  of  some  of  the  superficial  cells 
from  a  certain  point  into  slender  tubes  (Fig.  136,  137),  thus  largely 
increasing  the  absorbing  surface.  As  fast  as  the  superficial  cells  are 
converted  into  epidermis,  the  root-hairs  die  away,  fi*esh  ones  taking 
their  place  on  the  newer  parts. 

135.  The  advancing  extremity  of  the  root  consists  of  parenchyma 
ak>ne;  bat  vessels  and  woody  tissue  appear  in  the  forming  root 
Kxm  afier  their  appearance  in  the  radicle  or  stemlet  above.  The 
ammgement  of  the  woody  matter  is  generally  the  same  as  in  the 
stem,  except  that  the  root  seldom  exhibits  a  distinct  pith.  The  root 
increases  in  diameter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stem.  (Chap.  IV. 
Sect  IV.,  V.) 

136.  The  growth  of  the  root  and  its  branches  keeps  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  stem.  As  the  latter  shoots  upward  and 
expands  its  leaves,  from  which  water  is  copiously  exhaled  during 
▼igoroos  vegetation,  the  former  grow  onward  and  continually  renew 
the  tender  tissue  through  which  the  absorption,  required  to  restore 
what  is-  lost  by  evaporation  or  consumed  in  growth,  is  principally 
eflfected.  Hence  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  active  roots  during 
the  season  of  growth.  In  early  summer,  while  new  branchlets  and 
leaves  are  developing,  and  when  the  sap  is  rapidly  consumed  by  the 
fresh  fi»liage,  the  rootlets  are  also  in  rapid  action,  are  extending  at  a 
corresponding  rate,  and  their  tender  absorbing  points  are  most  fre- 
qnently  renewed.  They  cannot  now  be  removed  from  the  soil  with- 
out injury,  at  the  very  time  when  their  action  is  essential  to  restore 
the  liquid  which  is  continually  exhaled  from  the  leaves.  But  at  the 
dose  of  summer,  as  the  leaves  become  inactive  and  the  growth  of 
the  season  is  attained,  the  rootlets  also  cease  to  grow,  the  epidermis 
forms  a  comparatively  firm  covering  quite  down  to  the  tip,  and  ab- 
sorpdon  at  length  ceases.  This  in^cates  the  proper  period  for 
transplanting,  namely,  in  the  autumn  after  vegetation  is  suspended, 
or  in  early  spring  before  it  recommences. 

137.  This  elongation  of  roots  by  their  advancing  points  alone  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  aro  placed. 
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Growing  as  they  do  in  a  medium  of  such  unequal  resistance  as  the 
soil,  if  roots  increased  like  growing  stems,  by  the  elongation  of 
their  whole  body,  they  would  be  thrown,  whenever  the  elongating 
force  was  insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance,  into  knotted  or  con- 
torted shapes,  ill  adapted  for  the  free  transmission  of  fluid.  But^ 
lengthening  only  at  their  farthest  extremity,  they  insinuate  them- 
selves with  great  facility  into  the  crevices  or  yielding  parts  of  the 
soil,  and  afterwards  by  their  expansion  in  diameter  enlarge  the 
cavity ;  or,  when  arrested  by  insuperable  obstacles,  their  advancing 
points  follow  the  surface  of  the  opposing  body  until  they  reach  a 
sofler  medium.  In  this  manner,  too,  they  readily  extend  from  place 
to  place,  as  the  nourishment  in  their  immediate  vicinity  is  consumed. 
Hence,  also,  may  be  derived  a  simple  explanation  of  the  fact,  that 
roots  extend  most  rapidly  and  widely  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
favorable  soil,  without  supposing  any  self-determining  power  beyond 
what  belongs  to  all  growing  parts.     (Chap.  Xm.) 

138.  We  have  taken  the  root  of  the  seedling  as  an  example  and 
epitome  of  that  of  the  whole  herb  or  tree ;  as  we  rightly  may,  for 
in  its  whole  development  the  root  produces  no  other  parts ;  it  bears 
nothing  but  naked  branches,  which  spring  from  different  portions  of 
the  surface  of  the  main  root,  nearly  as  this  sprung  from  the  radicle, 
and  exactly  imitate  its  growth.  They  and  their  ramifications  are 
mere  repetitions  of  the  original  descending  axis,  serving  to  multiply 
the  amount  of  absorbing  surface.  The  branches  of  the  root,  more- 
over, shoot  forth  irregularly,  or  at  least  in  no  order  like  that  of  the 
branches  of  the  stem,  which  have  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  de* 
pendent  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  (166). 

139.  To  the  general  statement  that  roots  give  birth  to  no  other 
organs,  there  is  this  abnormal,  but  by  no  means  unusual  exception, 
that  of  producing  buds,  and  therefore  of  sending  up  leafy  branches. 
Although  not  naturally  furnished  with  buds,  like  the  stem,  yet, 
under  certcdn  circumstances,  the  roots  of  many  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  of  some  herbs,  have  the  power  of  producing  them  abundantly. 
Thus,  when  the  trunk  of  a  young  Apple-tree  or  Poplar  is  cut  off 
near  the  ground,  while  the  roots  are  vigorous  and  full  of  elaborated 
sap,  those  which  spread  just  beneath  the  surface  produce  buds,  and 
give  rise  to  young  shoots.  The  roots  of  the  Madura,  or  Osage 
Orange,  habitually  give  rise  to  such  irregular  or  ctdventUious  (168)^ 
buds  and  branches. 

140.  Although  the  root  does  not  produce  ascending  axes,  or  stems, 
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except  m  certain  rather  unusual  instances,  yet  stems  habitually  pro- 
duce roots,  whenever  circumstances  favor  it,  namely,  when  they  are 
covered  by  the  damp  and  moist  soil, 'or  rest  on  its  surface.  Roots 
accordingly  may  be  distinguished  into  primary  and  secondary. 

141.  The  Primary  Boot  is  that  which  originates  from  the  root  end 
of  the  embryo  in  germination,  including  also  its  branches.  If  this 
continues  as  a  main  root,  it  commonly  forms  a  tap-root.  But  very 
often  the  main  root,  is  soon  lost  in  the  branches.  Sometimes  a 
duster  of  roots  is  produced  directly  from  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  radicle,  as  in  the  Pumpkin,  and  Indian  G>m  (Fig.  130).  In  the 
ktter  the  second  and  the  succeeding  short  joints  of  stem  also  send 
out  roots.     These  are  early  instances  of 

142.  Soeondaiy  Roots,  i.  e.  roots  emitted  by  other  parts  of  the 
ascending  axis  than  the  radicle.  Most  creeping  plants  produce 
them  at  every  joint ;  and  most  branches,  when  bent  to  the  ground 
and  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  afford  the  moisture  and  darkness 
they  require,  will  strike  root  So,  oflen,  will  separate  pieces  of 
young  stems,  if  due  care  be  taken ;  as  when  plants  are  propagated 
by  cuttings.  Cryptogamous  plants,  growing  from  spores  and  hav- 
ing no  embryo  stem  or  axis  to  commence  with,  are  furnished  with 
secondary  roots  only. 

143.  Viewed  as  to  the  duration  of  the  plant,  roots  are  distin- 
guished into  annual^  biennial,  and  perennial 

144.  Annual  Roots  are  those  of  a  plant  which  springs  from  the 
seed,  flowers,  and  dies  the  same  year  or  season.  Such  plants 
always  have  Jlbrous  roots,  composed  of  numerous  slender  branches, 
fibres,  or  rootlets,  proceeding  laterally  from  the  main  or  tap-root ;  . 
or  else  the  whole  root  divides  at  once  into  such  fibrous  branches,  as  . 
in  all  annual  Grasses  (Fig.  130).  These  multiplied  rootlets  are 
well  adapted  for  absorption  from  the  soil,  but  for  that  alone.  The 
food  which  the  roots  absorb,  after  being  digested  and  elaborated  in 
the  leaves,  is  all  expended  in  the  production  of  new  leafy  branches, 
and  at  length  of  blossoms.    The  flowering  process  and  the  maturing 

of  the  fruit  exhaust  the  vegetable  greatly  (in  a  manner  hereafter  to 
be  explained),  consuming  all  the  nourishing  material  which  it  con- 
tains, or  storing  it  up  in  the  fruit  or  seed  for  its  offspring ;  and  the 
exhausted  plant  perishes  at  the  close  of  the  season,  or  whenever  it 
has  fully  gone  to  seed. 

145.  Siennial  Roots  are  those  of  plants  which  do  not  blossom  until 
the  second  season,  and  which  die  when  they  have  matured  thein 
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seed.  Such  plants  send  np  no  lengthened  stem  during  the  first 
summer,  but  produce  a  large  tuft  of  leaves  next  the  ground,  and 

proceed  to  elaborate  what  they  re- 
ceive from  the  roots  and  j&om  the  air 
into  organic  or  nourishing  matter,  and 
store  it  up  in  the  root,  in  the  form  of 
starch,  vegetable  jelly,  and  the  like. 
The  root  enlarges,  or  becomes  flethy^ 
as  this  accumulates.  In  biennials  this 
accumulation  generally  takes  place  in 
the  primary  or  main  root,  as  in  the. 
Kadish,  Carrot,  Beet,  &c.  This,  when 
only  moderately  thickened  and  taper- 
ing downwards,  is  a  common  tc^-root : 
when  more  enlarged  and  broadest  at 
the  crown,  or  junction  with  the  ex- 
tremely abbreviated  stem,  it  forms  a 
conical  root,  like  that  of  the  common 
'"  Beet  and  Parsnip:  when  broadest  in 

the  middle  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  it  is  tpindleshaped  or  fust- 
forrn^  as  in  the  Radish  (Fig.  138) :  when  much  broader  than  long, 
and  abruptly  contracted  below,  like  a  turnip,  it  is  napiform.  Such 
roots,  abounding  in  nourishment,  are  appropriated  by  man  for  food. 
The  plant  itself  uses  this  store  for  the  same  purpose.  When  the 
vegetation  of  these  biennials  is  resumed,  the  following  spring,  the 
new  shoots,  fed  by  this  abundant  stock  of  nourishment  provided  for 
them,  grow  with  great  vigor,  and  produce  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed 
almost  entirely  at  its  expense ;  and  this  stock  being  exhausted  by  the 
time  the  seeds  are  matured,  when  the  cells  of  the  great  root  will  be 
found  to  be  emptied  of  their  contents  and  dead,  the  plant  perishes. 

146.  PeRnnial  Roots  are  those  of  plants  which  last  year  after  year. 
In  shrubs  and  trees  the  roots  themselves  live  and  grow  indefinitely ; 
but  in  perennial  herbs  the  same  roots  seldom  survive  more  than  a 
year  or  two,  and  a  new  set  is  formed  annually.  Here,  also,  a  store 
of  nourishment  for  the  vigorous  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
year's  growth  is  not  unfrequently  deposited  in  the  root.  The  Sweet 
Potato,  the  Peony,  and  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  139),  furnish  good  illustra- 
tions of  the  kind.  These  roots  are  generally /cuctc^c?  or  clustered; 
that  is,  they  consist  of  a  cluster  of  roots  from  the  base  of  the  stem. 


via.  us.    TndlbnB  root  of  the  Radbh,  with  ■onwfbUaft. 
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While  some  of  these  remain  slender  and  serve  merely  for  absorption, 
others,  thickened  bj  this  deposit,  maj  become  tuherous  (as  in  Fig. 
189) ;  and  bads,  formed  on  the  stem 
just  above,  draw  upon  this  store  when 
they  start  into  groMrth  in  the  spring. 
These  particular  roots  perish  when 
exhausted  of  their  store;  but  new 
accumulations  have  meanwhile  been 
formed  in  some  of  the  roots  of  the 
season,  which  serve  the  same  purpose 
the  following  spring ;  and  so  the  plant 
•  survives,  year  after  year. 

147.  Some  less  ordinary  modifica- 
tions of  roots  remain  to  be  noticed. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  they 
may  spring  (as  secondary  roots,  142) 
fix)m  any  part  of  the  stem,  although 
they  conmionly  do  so  only  when  this 
rests  on  or  is  covered  by  the  soil,  which  affords  the  darkness  and 
moisture  congenial  to  them.  Some  stems,  however,  strike  root  fireely 
in  the  open  air,  forming 

148.  Aerial  Roots.  The  Ivy  of  Europe,  our  own  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus 
Toxicodendron),  and  the  Trumpet  Creeper  climb  by  such  roots,  in 
the  form  of  small  rootlets,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  bark  of 
trees,  &C.  These  serve  merely  for  mechanical  support;  Other 
plants  produce  larger  aerial  roots,  which,  emitted  from  the  stem  in 
the  open  air,  descend  to  the  ground  and  establish  themselves  in  the 
soiL  This  may  be  observed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  stems  of  In- 
dian Com,  where  the  lower  joints  often  produce  roots  which  grow 
to  the  length  of  several  inches  before  they  reach  the  ground.  More 
remarkable  cases  of  the  kind  abound  in  those  tropical  regions  where 
the  sultry  air,  saturated  with  moisture  for  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
fevors  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  The  Pandanus  or 
Screw-Pine  (a  Palm-like  tree,  often  cultivated  in  our  conserva- 
tories) affords  a  well-knoWn  i^istance.  Here  (Fig.  140)  strong  roots, 
emitted  in  the  open  air  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  soon 
reaching  the  soil,  give  the  tree  the  appearance  of  having  been  par- 
tially raised  out  of  the  ground.  The  famous  Banyan-tree  of  India 
(Fig.  142)  affords  a  still  more  striking  illustration.     In  this  the 


JIQ.  139.    Fascicled  tabercnu  roots  of  the  Dahlia. 
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aerial  rootlets  strike  from  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  tree,  often 
at  a  great  height,  at  first  swinging  free  in  the  air,  but  finally  reach- 
ing and  establishing 
themselves  in  the 
gromid,  where  they 
increase  in  diame- 
ter and  form  acces- 
sory trunks,  sur- 
rounding the  origi- 
nal boll  and  sup- 
porting the  wide- 
spread canopy  of 
branches  and  foli- 
age. Very  similar 
is  the  economy  of 
the  Mangrove  (Fig. 
141),  which  forms 
impenetrable  thick- 
ets on  low  and  mud- 
dy sea-shores  in  the 
tropics,  and  even 
occurs  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana. Here  aerial  roots  spring  not  only  from  the  main  trunk,  as 
in  the  Pandanus,  but  also  from  the  branchlets,  as  in  the  Banyan. 


yuvia^.^jlijij 


FIG.  140.    The  Pandanoi ,  or  Screw-Plne ;  with,  141,  n.  MangroTe-tz«e  (Rhiaophoca  Maoglt) 
FIQ.  142.    Th«  Banyan-tree,  or  Indian  Fig  (Flcus  Indica). 
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Moreover,  this  tendency  to  shoot  in  the  air  is  shown  even  in  the 
embryo,  which  begins  to  germinate  while  the  fruit  is  yet  attached  to 
the  parent  branch,  often  elongating  its  radicle  to  the  length  of  a  foot 
or  more  before  the  fruit  falls  to  the  ground. 

U9.  EpiphTtM,  or  Al^FlantS,  exhibit  a  further  peculiai*ity.  Their 
roots  not  only  strike  in  the  open  air,  but  throughout  their  life  have 
no  connection  with  the  soil.  These  generally  grow  upon  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  tree's ;  their  roots  merely  adhering  to  the  bark  to 
fix  the  plant  in  its  position,  or  else  hanging  loose  in  the  air,  from 
which  such  plants  draw  all  their  nourishment.  Of  this  kind  are  a 
large  portion  of  the  gorgeous  Orchidaceous  plants  of  very  warm  and 
humid  climes,  which  are  so  much  prized  in  hot^^thouses,  and  which, 
in  their  flowers  as  well  as  their  general  aspect,  exhibit  such  fantastic 
and  infinitely  varied  forms.     Some  of  the  flowers  resemble  butter- 


flies, or  strange  insects,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  gaudy  coloring; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Oncidium  Papilio  (Fig.  143).     To  another 


riQ.  148.    Onddlam  PaplHo,  »nd,  144,  Compurettia  rorca;  two  epiphytes  of  the  OrcUU 
bmily  ;  ihowing  the  mode  in  which  these  Air-plants  grow. 
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family  of  Epiphytic  plants  belongs  the  Tillandsia,  or  Long  Moss, 
which,  pendent  in  long  and  gray  tangled  clusters  or  festoons  from 
the  branches  of  the  Live-Oak  or  Long-4eayed  Pine,  gives  such  a 
peculiar  and  sombre  aspect  to  the  forests  of  the  warmer  portions 
of  our  Southern  States.  They  are  called  Air-plants,  in  allusion  to 
the  source  of  their  nourishment ;  and  Epiphytes,  from  their  grow- 
ing upon  other  plants,  and  in  contradistinction  to 

150.  Parasites,  that  not  only  grow  upon  other  vegetables,  but  live 
at  their  expense ;  which  Epiphytes  do  not.  Parasitic  plants  may 
be  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz. :  —  1st,  those  that  have  green  foliage ; 
and  2d,  those  that  are  destitute  of  green  foliage.  They  may  vary 
also  in  the  degree  of  parasitism ;  some  being  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  foster  plant  for  nourishment,  while  others,  such  as  the 
Cursed  Fig  (Clusia  rosea)  of  Tropical  America,  often  take  root  in 
the  soil,  and  thence  derive  a  part  of  their  support.  The  latter  oc- 
curs only  in , 

151.  Green  Parasites^  or  those  furnished  with  green  foliage,  or 
proper  digestive  organs  of  their  own.     These   strike  their  roots 


through  the  bark  and  directly  into  the  new  wood  of  the  foster 
plant;  whence  they  draw  the  ascending,  mostly  crude  sap,  which 

they  have  to  assimilate  in 
their  own  green  leaves. 
The  Mistletoe  is  the  most 
familiar  example  of  this 
class.  It  is  always  com- 
pletely parasitic,  being  at  no 
period  connected  with  the 
earth ;  but  the  seed  germinates  upon  the  trunk  or  branch  of  the 


FIG    146.    Roots  of  Genrdfa  flaTa ;  some  of  the  rootlete  attaching  themielTea  paxaaltieally 
to  the  root  of  a  Blaeberry.    (From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J  Stauffer  ) 
FIG.  146     Section  of  one  of  the  attached  rootlets,  showing  the  union. 
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tree  where  it  happens  to  fall,  and  its  nascent  root,  or  rather  the 
woodj  mass  that  it  produces  in  place  of  the  root,  penetrates  the 
bark  of  the  foster  stem,  and  forms  as  close  a  junction  with  its  joung 
wood  as  that  of  a  natural  branch.  The  Cursed  Fig,  commonly  be- 
ginning as  a  parasite,  sends  down  aerial  roots,  Fome  of  which  strike 
into  the  wood  of  the  foster  tree  lower  down,  while  others  descend 
to  the  ground  and  draw  from  it  a  portion  of  their  sustenance  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Some  common  herbaceous  plants,  hitherto  not 
suspected  of  such  habits,  have  recently  been  found  to  fix  themselves 
clandestinely,  under  ground,  by  means  of  some  of  their  rootlets,  to 
the  roots  of  neighboring  plants,  and  furtively  draw  from  them  a 
portion  of  their  sustenance.  This  is  the  case  with  our  Comandra, 
as  well  as  with  the  Thesiums  of  the  Old  World,  and  also  with  our 
Grerardias  and  many  other  plants  of  that  family,  which  have  long 
been  known  as  uncultivable,  although  the  cause  of  their  being  so 
has  only  lately  been  detected.  It  would  appear  that,  this  partial 
parasitism  is  necessary  to  their  existence.  Gerardia  appears  to  im- 
plant its  rootlets  upon  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  neighboring  shrubs, 
and  therefore  to  steal  elaborated  sap  (Fig.  145,  146). 

152.  PaU  or  Colored  Parasites,  such  as  Beech-Drops,  Pine-Sap, 
&C.,  are  those  which  are  destitute  of 
green  herbage,  and  are  usually  of  a 
white,  tawny,  or  reddish  hue ;  in  fact, 
of  any  color  except  green.  These 
strike  their  roots,  or  sucker-shaped 
discs,  into  the  bark,  mostly  that  of 
the  root,  of  other  plants,  and  thence 
draw  their  food  from  the  sap  already 
elaborated.  They  have  accordingly 
no  occasion  for  digestive  organs  of 
their  own,  i.  e.  for  green  foliage. 
The  Dodder  (Fig.  147)  is  a  common 
plant  of  this  kind  which  is  parasitic 
above  ground.  Its  seeds  germinate 
in  the  earth;  but  when  the  slender 
twining  stem  reaches  the  surrounding 


no.  147.  Th0  eommoQ  Dodder  of  the  Northern  States  (Cusoata  OronoTii),  of  the  natozBl 
rfn,  pansitie  upon  the  stem  of  an  herh :  the  nncoiled  portion  at  the  lower  end  shows  the 
node  of  iU  attachment.  148.  The  coUed  emhryo  taken  fW)oi  the  seed,  moderately  magnified. 
149.  The  same  in  germination  {  the  lower  end  elongating  into  a  root,  Um  upper  into  a  thread* 
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herbage,  it  forms  suckers,  which  attach  themselves  firmlj  to  the 
surface  of  the  supporting  plant,  penetrate  its  epidermis,  and  feed 
upon  its  juices  ;  while  the  original  root  and  base  of  the  stem  perish, 
and  the  plant  has  no  longer  any  connection  with  the  soil.  Thus 
stealing  its  nourishment  ready  prepared,  it  requires  no  proper  diges- 
tive organs  of  its  own,  and,  consequently,  does  not  produce  leaves. 
This  economy  is  foreshadowed  in  the  embryo  of  the  Dodder,  which 
is  a  naked  thread  spirally  coiled  in  the  seed  (Fig.  148,  149),  and 
presenting  no  vestige  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves.  A  species  of  Dod- 
der infests  and  greatly  injures  flax  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  makes 
its  appearance  in  our  own  flax-fielda,  havihg  been  introduced  with 
the  imported  seed.  Such  parasites  do  not  live  upon  all  plants  in- 
discriminately, but  only  upon  those  whose  elaborate  juices  furnish  a 
propitious  nourishment  Some  of  them  are  restricted,  or  nearly  so, 
to  a  particular  species ;  others  show  little  preference,  or  are  found 
indifferently  upon  several  species  of  different  families.  Their  seeds, 
in  some  cases,  it  is  said,  will  germinate  only  when  in  contact  with 
the  stem  or  root  of  the  species  upon  which  they  are  destined  to  live. 
Having  no  need  of  herbage,  such  plants  may  be  reduced  to  a  stalk 
bearing  a  single  flower  (Fig.  965)  or  a  cluster  of  flowers  (Fig.  968), 
or  even  to  a  single  blossom  developed  from  a  bud  directly  parasitic 
on  the  bark  of  the  foster  plant.  Of  this  kind  are  the  several  species 
of  Pilostyles  (parasitic  flowers  on  the  shoots  of  Leguminous  plants) 
in  Tropical  America,  one  species  of  which  was  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  Thurber  near  the  southern  borders  of  New  Mexico.  Here 
the  flowers  are  small,  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  most  wonderful  plant  of  this  kind  is  that  vegetable  Titan,  the 
Raflflesia  Amoldi  of  Sumatra  (Fig.  150),  which  grows  upon  the 
stem  of  a  kind  of  Grape-vine.     It  is  a  parasitic  flower,  measuring 


no.  150.    RaiSesia  Amoldi ;  an  expanded  flower,  and  a  bad,  directly  paraaltie  on  the  i 
of  a  Tine :  reduced  to  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  Jbot. 
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nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighing  fifteen  pounds !     Its  color 
is  ]i^  orange,  mottled  with  jellowish-white. 

153.  Among  Cryptogamous  plants,  numerous  Fungi  are  parasitic 
upon  living,  especiallj  upon  languishing  vegetables ;  others  infest 
living  animals;  the  rest  feed  on  dead  or  decaying  vegetable  or 
animal  matters:  all  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  or  anything  like 
green  herbage.  It  is  probable  that  our  Monotropa,  or  Indian  Pipe, 
a  pallid  Phsnogamous  plant,  looking  like  a  Fungus,  actually  lives 
like  one,  and  draws  its  nourishment,  at  least  in  great  part,  £n>m  the 
decaying  leaves  among  which  it  grows. 


CHAPTER    IV, 

OF  THE  STEM,  OB  ASCENDING  AXIS. 
Sbct.  L    Its  General  Characteristics  and  Mode  of  Growth. 

154.  The  Stem  is  the  ascending  axis,  or  that  portion  of  the  trunk 
which  in  the  embryo  grows  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  root, 
seeking  the  light,  and  exposing  itself  as  much  &s  possible  to  the  air. 
All  Phenogamous  plants  (114)  possess  stems.  In  those  which  are 
said  to  be  acaulescent,  or  stemlesSy  it  is  either  very  short,  or  concealed 
beneath  the  ground.  Although  the  stem  always  takes  an  ascending 
direction  at  the  commencement  of  its  growth,  it  does  not  uniformly 
retain  it ;  but  sometimes  trails  along  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
burrows  beneath  it,  sending  up  branches,  flower-stalks,  or  leaves 
into  the  air.  The  common  idea,  that  all  the  subterranean  portion 
of  a  plant  belongs  to  the  root,  is  by  no  means  correct. 

155.  The  root  gives  birth  to  no  other  organs,  but  itself  directly 
performs  those  functions  which  pertain  to  the  relations  of  the  vege- 
table with  the  soil;  —  its  branches  bind  the  plant  to  the  earth ;  its 
newly  formed  extremities  or  rootlets  imbibe  nouinshment  from  it. 
Bat  the  aerial  functions  of  vegetation  are  chiefly  carried  on,  not  so 
much  by  the  stem  itself  as  by  a  distinct  set  of  organs  which  it  bears, 
namely,  the  leaves.     Hence,  the  production  of  leaves  is  one  of  the 
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characteristics  of  the  stem.    These  are  produced  only  at  certam 
definite  and  symmetrically  arranged  points,  called 

156.  Nodes,  literally  knots,  so  named  because  the  tissues  are  here 
more  or  less  condensed,  interlaced,  or  interrupted,  as  is  conspicuous- 
ly seen  in  the  Bamboo,  in  a  stalk  of  Indian  Com,  or  of  any  other 
Grass.  Here  each  node  forms  a  complete  ring,  because  the  leaf 
arises  from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  stem  at  that  place. 
When  the  base  of  the  leaf  or  leafstalk  occupies  only  a  part  of  the 
circumference,  the  nodes  are  not  so  distinctly  marked,  except  by 
the  leaves  they  bear,  or  by  the  scars  left  by  their  fall  (Fig.  151,  &c) 
They  are  often  called  joints,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  stem  is 
actually  jointed^  or  articulated,  at  these  points ;  but  commonly  there 
is  no  tendency  to  separate  there.  Each  node  bears  either  a  single 
leaf  (as  in  Fig.  Ill,  121,  &c.),  or  two  leaves  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem  (as  in  Fig.  107),  or  else  three  or  more,  placed  in 
a  ring  (in  botanical  language,  a  whorl  or  verticil)  around  tlie  stem. 
The  naked  portions  or  spaces  that  intervene  between  the  nodes  are 
termed 

157.  InternodM.  The  undeveloped  stem  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  a 
certain  number  of  these  leaf-bearing  points,  separated  by  short  in- 
tervals ;  and  its  growth  consists,  primarily,  in  the  successive  elonga^ 
tion  of  these  intemodes  so  as  to  separate  the  nodes  more  or  less,  and 
allow  the  leaves  to  expand. 

158.  This  brings  to  view  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the  stem; 
namely,  that  it  is  formed  of  a  succession  of  similar  parts,  developed 
one  upon  the  summit  of  another,  each  with  its  owii  independent 
growth.  Each  developing  intemode,  moreover,  lengthens  through- 
out its  whole  body,  unlike  the  root,  which  elongates  continuously 
from  its  extremity  alone  (121).  To  have  a  good  idea  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  observe  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  germinating  plant, 
where  each  intemode  develops  nearly  to  its  foil  length,  and  ex- 
pands the  leaf  or  pair  of  leaves  it  bears,  before  the  elongation  of 
the  succeeding  one  commences.  As  already  described  (120,  &c.), 
the  radicle,  or  intemode  which  pre-exists  in  the  embryo,  ^elongates, 
and  raises  the  seed-leaves  into  the  air ;  they  expand  and  elaborate 
the  material  for  the  next  joint,  the  leaves  of  which  in  turn  prepare 
the  material  for  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  intemode  lengthens 
principally  by  the  elongation  of  its  already  formed  cells,  particularly 
in  its  lower  part,  which  continues  to  grow  after  the  upper  portion 
has  finished. 
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159.  BodSi  The  apex  of  the  etem,  accordmgly,  is  alwajs  crowned 
with  an  undeveloped  portion,  with  rudimentary  parts  similar  to 
those  already  unfolded,  that  is,  with  a  Bud.  The  embryo  itself 
may  be  viewed  as  an  intemode  (the  radicle)  bearing  the  fundamental 
bud  (the  plumule)  on  its  apex,  from  which  the  whole  plant  is  de- 
veloped, just  as  an  ordinary  bud  of  a  tree  or  shrub  develops  to 
form  the  growth  of  the  season.  Except  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
difierent  steps  follow  each  other  more  closely ;  for  the  bud  usually 
has  a  considerable  number  of  parts  ready  formed  in  miniature  before 
it  b^ns  to  grow,  and  has  a  full  store  of  assimilated  sap  accumulated 
in  the  parent  stem  to  feed  upon.  This  is  no  less  the  case  in  many 
strong  embryos  highly  developed  in  the  seed,  and  supplied  with 
abundant  nourishnient,  either  in 
the  cotyledons,  as  in  the  Pea 
(Fig.  119)  and  Oak  (Fig.  120), 
or  in  the  albumen,  as  in  Indian 
Com  (Fig.  126-130).  The 
strong  buds  which  in  many 
shrubs  and  trees  crown  the 
apex  of  a  stem  when  it  has  * 
completed  its  growth  for  the  b 
season,  often  exhibit  the  whole 
plan  and  amount  of  the  next 
yearns  growth;  the  nodes,  and 
even  the  leaves  they  bear,  being 
already  formed,  and  only  re- 
quiring the  elongation  of  the 
intemodes  for  their  full  ex- 
pansion. This  is  rudely  shown 
in  the  annexed  diagrams,  Fig. 
151,  152.  As  the  bud  (Fig.  « 
153)  is  well  supplied  with 
nourishment  in  spring  by  the 
stem  on  which  it  rests,  its  axis  elongates  rapidly ;  and  although  the 
growth  commences  with  the  lowest  intemode,  yet  the  second,  third, 


FIG.  ISL    Dbgnm  of  the  Tvrtieal  seetion  of  a  strong  bud,  raeh  m  that  of  IIorMehefltnnt. 

flQ.  152.    Tho  Mb  of  the  Hune  d«?8loplBg,  the  tloiigatkii  b«giimiag  with  tho  low^ 
Bpde,  eooo  foOowod  bj  the  others  hi  saoceeshni. 

FIQ.  163.    A  yeer^i  growth  of  Hone<)heetmit,  erowned  with  a  tenninel  bad :  a,  seen  left 
bj  thebod-eeeles  of  the  preTioos  ymr :  b,  sears  left  by  the  fttUen  leafatalks :  c,  axUlaiy  bods. 

no.  IM.    Bnnch  aod  bads  (aU  azillaxy)  of  the  lilac. 
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and  fourth  internodes,  Ac.  have  begun  to  lengthen  long  before  the 
first  has  attained  its  full  grovrth.  The  stem  thus  continued  from 
a  terminal  bud  is,  if  it  survive,  again  terminated  with  a  similar  bud 

at  the  close  of  the  season,  which  in  its 
development  repeats  the  same  process. 
A  set  of  narrow  rings  on  the  bark 
(Fig.  153,  a)  commonly  mark  the  limit 
of  each  year's  growth.  These  are  the 
scars  lefl  by  the  fall  of  the  scales  of 
the  bud ;  and  these,  in  the  Horsechest- 
nut,  and  other  trees  with  large  scaly 
buds,  may  be  traced  back  on  the  stem 
for  a  series  of  years,  growing  fainter 
with  age,  until  they  are  at  length  ob- 
literated by  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  the  distention  caused  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  stem  in  diameter.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  more  con- 
spicuous leaf-scars,  or  marks  on  the 
bark  left  by  the  separation  of  the  leaf- 
stalk, which  are  for  a  long  time  con- 
spicuous on  the  shoots  of  the  Horse- 
chestnut  (Fig.  153,  b)  and  the  Mag- 
nolia (Fig.  155). 

160.  A  bud,  therefore,  is  notliing 
more  than  the  first  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  stem,  with  the  axis  still 
so  short  that  the  rudimentary  leaves 
within  successively  cover  each  other, 
while  the  whole  is  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  scales  without.  Buds 
vary  greatly,  however,  in  size,  ap- 
pearance, and  degree  of  development. 
Those  of  many  shrubs  and  trees  are 
minute,  and  hidden  by  the  bark  until 
their  vernal  growth  commences,  as  in 

no.  165.  Braneh  of  MacDolia  UmbralU,  of  Ui«  utaiml  iIm,  crowned  with  ttM  tarmlua 
bad ;  and  below  exhibiting  the  large,  rounded  leaf<eoun,  m  well  m  the  rings  or  annnler  aoan 
left  by  the  fell  of  the  bud-eealee  of  the  prevlone  aeeaon.  166.  A  detached  scale  from  a  slmlbr 
bad ;  its  thickened  axis  la  the  base  of  a  leafstalk ;  tbe  membxanoas  sides  consist  of  the  pair  of 
stipules. 
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Sumac,  Locust,  Honey-Locust  (Fig.  164),  &c.:  in  these  buds  the 
parts  are  few  and  very  rudijnentaiy,  and  are  mostly  formed 
as  they  develop.  In  some,  they  are  naked,  that  is,  are  entirely 
destitute  of  protecting  scales,  and  exhibit  the  forming  leaves  directly 
exposed  to  the  air,  just  as  they  are  in  herbs.  This  occurs  in  many 
tropical  trees,  but  not  in  all,  and  in  some  shrubs  of  cold  climates, 
such  as  our  Viburnum  nudum  and  Y.  lantanoides.  But  the  greater 
number  of  plants  which  have  a  winter  to  endure  are  provided  with 
tcal^  buds.  Those  of  Beech  and  Hickory,  as  well  as  of  Horsechest- 
nut  and  Magnolia  already  referred  to,  are  conspicuous  and  well- 
developed  examples.  The  scales  serve  to  protect  the  tender  parts 
within  against  injury  from  moisture  and  from  sudden  changes  in 
temperature  during  the  dormant  state.  To  ward  off  moisture  more 
effectually,  they  are  sometimes  coated  with  a  waxy,  resinous,  or 
balsamic  exudation,  as  is  conspicuous  on  the  scales  of  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  Balsam-Poplar  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  and  Balsam-Fir.  To 
guard  against  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  they  are  often  lined, 
or  the  rudimentary  leaves  within  invested  with  non-conducting 
down  or  wool. 

161.  The  hud-scales  themselves  are  leaves  in  a  modified  state. 
This  is  evident  from  their  situation  and  alrangement,  which  are 
the  same  as  of  the  proper  leaves  of  the  species,  and  by  the  gradual 
transitions  from  the  former  to  the  latter  in  many  plants.  In  the 
turions,  or  subterranean  budding  shoots  of  numerous  perennial 
herbs,  and  in  the  unfolding  buds  of  the  Lilac  and  Sweet  Buckeye 
(j&culus  parviflora),  every  gradation  may  be  traced  between  bud- 
scales  and  foliage,  showing  that  no  absolute  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them,  but  that  the  two  are  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  i.  e. 
are  different  modifications  of  the  same  organ. 

162.  Plan  Df  Tegetation.  In  fact,  a  simple  stem  bears  nothing  but 
leaves  in  some  form  or  other,  and  its  branches  are  only  rei>etitions 
of  itself,  following  the  same  laws.  The  embryo  consists  of  a  pri- 
mary joint  of  stem  crowned  with  a  bud,  the  first  leaves  or  leaf  of 
which  takes  the  special  form  of  cotyledons ;  the  following  ones  de- 
velop as  ordinary  foliage,  and  leaf  afler  leaf,  or  pair  afler  pair,  is 
formed  and  elevated  upon  the  successive  intemodes  as  the  stem  is 
built  up.  At  the  dose  of  the  growing  season,  if  the  stem  is  to 
endure,  this  is  terminated,  as  it  began,  by  a  bud ;  and  the  bud-scales, 
if  any,  are  leaves  developed  in  this  peculiar  form,  8ubsei*vient  to 
protection  alone,  and  borne  upon  nodes  which  are  never  separated 
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by  elongation  of  the  intemodes.  With  the  ensuing  spring  growth 
recommences,  and  another  set  of  intemodes,  and  of  nodes  bearing 
ordinary  leaves,  form  the  second  year's  growth,  like  the  first ;  and 
so,  by  annual  increments,  a  simple  leafy  stem  is  developed  and 
carried  up.  Not  only  is  the  whole  stem  growing  from  year  to  year 
thus  composed  of  a  succession  of  similar  growths,  each  the  offspring 
of  the  preceding  and  the  parent  of  the  next, 
but  also  each  annual  growth  itself  consists  of  a 
lineal  succession  of  similar  parts,  viz.  of  leaf- 
bearing  joints  of  stem,  developed  each  upon  its 
predecessor,  and  in  turn  surmounted  by  the 
next  in  the  series.  These  similar  parts,  which 
by  their  repetition  make  up  the  Phaenogamous 
plant,  have  been  termed 

163,  Phytons  (from  the  Greek  ^imJy,  plant), 
or  plant-elements.  The  first  phyton  is  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo,  with  its  cotyledon  or 
pair  of  cotyledons,  from  its  base  developing  the 
root,  from  above  expanding  its  leaf  or  piiir  of 
leaves  (as  already  described  in  detail,  119- 
122),  and  then  giving  birth  to  the  next  phyton, 
or  joint  of  stem  and  leaf,  and  so  on,  in  lineal 
succession.  So  that  the  whole  herb,  shrub,  or 
tree,  as  to  its  upward  growth,  is  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  simple  plantlet  it  began  with  as  it 
developed  from  the  seed*  Moreover,  any  joint 
of  stem,  when  favorably  situated  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  produce  secondary  roots  (142),  and 
thus  complete  the  vegetable  individuality,  hav- 
ing all  the  organs  of  vegetation  (116). 

164.  The  repetition  of  these  similar  parts  in 
^^  the  direct  line,  each  from  the  summit  of  its  pre- 
decessor, builds  up  a  simple  or  main  stem,  to  which  many  plants  are 
restricted  during  the  first  yearns  growth,  and  some,  such  as  Palms 
and  Reeds,  throughout  their  whole  existence.  Their  production 
from  new  starting-points  gives  rise  to  branches. 

FIG.  167.    Diagnia  of  a  rimple-ctemmed  plant,  UIm  a  Onw,  Mid  of  tlia  rimlkr  ptrto,  or 
phytons,  a  to  f,  of  which  It  la  oompoMd. 
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Sect.  II.    Ramification. 


165.  Brandm  spring  from  lateral  or  axiUary  httds.  These  are 
new  growing  points,  which  habitually  appear,  or  at  least  may  ap- 
pear, one  (or  occasionally  two  or  three)  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  — 
that  is,  in  the  upper  angle  which  the  leaf  forms  with  the  stem.  (Sec 
Fig.  153,  c,  where  the  point  at  which  the  fallen  leaves  were  attached 
is  marked  by  the  broad  scar,  h,  just  below  the  bud.)  When  these 
bads  grow,  they  give  rise  to  Branches  ;  which  are  repetitions,  as  it 
were,  of  the  main  stem,  growing  just  as  that  did  from  the  seed ;  ex- 
cepting merely,  that,  while  that  was  implanted  in  the  ground,  these 
proceed  from  the  parent  stem.  The  branches  are  in  turn  provided 
with  similar  buds  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves,  capable  of  developing 
into  branches  of  a  third  order,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  producing  the 
whole  ramification  of  the  plant  The  ultimate  ramifications  are 
termed  Branchlets. 

166.  The  arrangement  of  axillary  buds  depends  upon  that  of  the 
leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  apposite  (that  is,  two  on  each  node, 
placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem),  the  buds  in  their  axils  are 
consequently  opposite  ;  as  in  the  Maple,  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  153), 
Lilac  (Fig.  154),  &c.  When  the  leaves  are  akemate,  or  one  upon 
each  node,  as  in  the  Apple,  Poplar,  Oak,  Magnolia  (Fig.  155),  &c^ 
the  buds  implicitly  follow  the  same  arrangement  Branches,  there* 
fore,  being  developed  axillary  buds,  their  arrangement  follows  that 
of  the  leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  alternate,  the  branches  will  be 
alternate ;  when  the  leaves  are  opposite,  and  the  buds  develop  regu- 
larfyy  the  branches  will  be  opposite.  But  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
the  ramification,  thus  provided  for,  is  frequently  obscured  by  the 

167.  NoA-deTelopment  of  some  of  the  Bads.  As  the  original  bud  of 
the  embryo  remains  for  a  time  latent  in  the  seed,  growing  only 
when  a  conjunction  of  favorable  circumstances  calls  its  life  into 
action,  so  also  many  of  the  buds  of  a  shrub  or  tree  may  remain 
latent  for  a  long  time,  and  many  of  them  fail  to  grow  at  all.  In  our 
trees,  most  of  the  lateral  buds  generally  remain  dofmant  for  the  first 
Kason :  they  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  early  in  summer,  but 
do  not  grow  into  branches  until  the  following  spring ;  and  even  then 
wily  a  part  of  them  usually  grow.  Sometimes  the  £dlure  occurs 
without  appreciable  order;  but  it  oflen  follows  a  nearly  uniform 
nile  in  each,  species.    Thus,  when  the  leaves  are  opposite,  there  are 
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usually  three  buds  at  the  apex  of  a  branch ;  namely,  the  terminal, 
and  one  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  all 
three  develop  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  terminal  bud  con- 
tinues the  branch,  the  two  lateral  generally  remaining  latent,  as  in 
the  Horsechestnut  (Fig.  153) ;  sometimes  the  terminal  one  regu- 
larly fails,  and  the  lateral  ones  grow,  when  the  stem  annually  be- 
comes two-forked,  as  in  the  Lilac  (Fig.  154).  The  undeveloped 
buds  do  not  necessarily  perish,  but  are  ready  to  be  called  into  action 
in  case  the  others  are  checked.  When  the  terminal  buds  are 
destroyed,  some  of  the  lateral,  that  would  else  remain  dormant, 
develop  in  their  stead,  incited  by  the  abundance  of  nourishment, 
which  the  former  would  have  monopolized.  In  this  manner  our 
trees  are  soon  reclothed  with  verdure,  after  their  tender  foliage  and 
branches  have  been  killed  by  a  late  vernal  frost,  or  other  injury. 
And  buds  which  have  remained  latent  for  several  years  occasionally 
shoot  forth  into  branches  from  the  sides  of  old  stems.  Such  branch- 
es, however,  more  conunonly  originate  from  irregular,  accidental,  or, 
as  they  are  named 

168.  AdYentitions  Bads.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  roots, 
although  naturally  destitute  of  buds,  do  yet  produce  them  in  certain 
plants,  especially  when  wounded  (139).  So  likewise  do  the  stems 
of  some  shrubs  and  trees,  especially  when  surcharged  with  sap,  as 
is  commonly  seen  in  Willows  and  Lombardy  Poplars.  Here  buds 
break  out  habitually  on  the  sides  of  trunks,  at  least  when  they  are 
wounded  or  pollarded^  or  spring  from  the  cut  surface  where  the  bark 
and  wood  join.  These  adventitious  buds  do  not  originate  from 
nodes,  nor  affect  any  order  in  their  appearance,  but  are  wholly 
casual  as  to  the  point  of  origin.  Thus  the  predestined  symmetry  of 
the  branches  is  obscured  or  interfered  with  in  two  distinct  ways; 
first,  by  the  failure  of  a  part  of  the  regular  buds  to  develop ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  irregular  and  casual  development  of  buds  from 
other  parts  than  the  axils  of  the  leaves :  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
great  numbers  of  branches  perish  and  fall  away  after  they  have  be- 
gun to  grow.  There  is  still  another  source  of  irregularity,  namely, 
the  production  of 

169.  Accessory  Bads.  These  are,  as  it  were,  mvUipUcations  of  the 
regular  axillary  bud,  giving  rise  to  two,  three,  or  more  buds,  instead 
of  one;  in  some  cases  situated  one  above  another,  in  others  side  by 
side.  In  the  latter  case,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  the  Hawthorn, 
m  certain  Willows,  in  the  Maples  (Fig.  158),  &C.,  the  axillary  bud 
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seems  to  divide  into  three,  or  itself  give  rise  to  a  lateral  bud  on 
each  side.  On  some  shoots  of  the  Tartarean  Honeysuckle  (Fig. 
160)  from  three  to  six  buds  appear  in 
each  axil,  one  above  another,  the  lower 
being  successively  the  stronger  and  earlier 
produced,  and  the  one  immediately  in  the 
axil,  therefore,  grows  in  preference:  oc- 
casionally two  or  more  of  them  grow,  and 
superposed  accessory  branches  result  It 
is  much  the  same  in  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
except  that  the  uppermost  bud  is  there 
strongest  So  it  is  in  the  Butternut  (Fig. 
159),  where  the  true  axillary  bud  is  mi- 
nute and  usually  remains  latent,  while  the 
accessory  ones  are  considerably  remote, 
and  the  uppermost,  which  is  much  the 
strongest,  is  far  out  of  the  axil;  this 
usually  develops,  and  gives  rise  to  an 
extra-axiUary  branch. 

170.  Exenmnt  aad  Deliquescent  Stemi. 

Sometimes  the  primary  axis  is  prolonged 
without  interruption,  by  the  continued 
evolution  of  a  terminal  bud,  even  through 
the  whole  life  of  a  tree  (unless  acciden- 
taUy  destroyed),  forming   an  undivided         "•  ** 

main  trunk,  from  which  lateral  branches  proceed ;  as  in  most  Fir- 
trees.     Such  a  trunk  is-  said  to  be  excurrent.    In  other  cases  the 

main  stem  is  arrested,  sooner  or 
later,  either  by  flowering,  by  the 
failure  of  the  terminal  bud,  or  by 
the  more  vigorous  development 
of  s<Hne  of  the  lateral  buds ;  and 
thus  the  trunk  is  dissolved  into 
branches,  or  is  deltque$cent,  as  in 
"•  the  White  Ehn  and  in  niost  of 

our  deciduous-leaved  trees.    The  fffst  naturally  gives  rise  to  conical 

no.  158.    BnuKh  of  Rod  Maple,  with  triple  axlUery  bads,  plaeed  ride  bj  ride. 

riG.  1£0.  Fleee  of  %  bnmoh  of  tbe  Batternnt,  triHi '  aceewo«7  bade  pUwed  one  above 
eDotfaer :  a,  tbe  leef-eeer :  6,  proper  aidlUay  bad :  e,  d,  aooeaeory  bade. 

FIG.  160.  Part  of  a  branch  of  Tartarean  HoneysocUe,  with  crowded  acoeeeory  bode  in 
caehaxU. 
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or  spire-shaped  trees;  the  second,  to  rounded  or  spreading  forma. 
As  stems  extend  upward  and  evolve  new  branches,  those  near  the 
base,  being  overshadowed,  are  apt  to  perish,  and  thus  the  trunk  be- 
comes naked  below.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  excurrent  trunks  of 
Firs  and  Pines,  which,  when  grown  in  forest,  seem  to  have  bee»i 
branchless  for  a  great  height  But  the  knots  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  are  the  bases  of  branches,  which  have  long  since  perished, 
and  have  been  covered  with  a  great  number  of  annual  layers  of 
Wood,  forming  the  clear  stuff  of  the  trunk. 

171.  Definite  and  IndeRnite  innnal  Growth  of  Bninehes.     In  the 

larger  number  of  our  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  those  with  scaly 
buds,  the  whole  year's  growth  is  either  already  laid  down  rudi- 
mentally  in  the  bud  (159),  or  else  is  early  foi*med,  and  the  develop- 
ment is  completed  long  before  the  end  of  summer ;  when  the  shoot  is 
crowned  with  a  vigorous  terminal  bud,  as  in  the  Horsechestnut  (Fig. 
153)  and  Magnolia  (Fig.  155),  or  with  the  uppermost  axillary  buds, 
a^  in  the  Lilac  (Fig.  154)  and  Elm.  Such  definite  shoots  do  not 
die  down  at  all  the  following  winter,  but  grow  on  directly,  the  next 
spring,  from  these  terminal  or  upper  buds,  which  are  generally  more 
vigorous  than  those  lower  down.  In  other  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
the  branches  grow  onward  indefinitely  through  the  whole  summer, 
or  until  arrested  by  the  cold  of  autumn :  they  mature  no  buds  at  or 
near  their  summit ;  or  at  least  the  lower  and  older  axillary  buds 
are  more  vigorous,  and  alone  develop  into  branches  the  next  spring; 
the  later-fonned  upper  portion  most  commonly  perishing  from  the 
apex  do>vnward  for  a  certain  length  in  the  winter.  The  Rose  and 
Raspberry,  and  among  trees  the  Sumac  and  Honey  Locust,  are 
good  illustrations  of  this  sort ;  and  so  are  most  perennial  herbs, 
their  stems  dying  down  to  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  the  persistent  base  is  charged  with  vigorous  buds,  well  pro- 
tected by  the  ground,  for  the  next  year's  vegetation. 

172.  Propagation  from  BudSt  Buds,  being,  as  it  were,  new  indi- 
viduals springing  from  the  original  stem,  may  be  removed  and 
attached  to  other  parts  of  the  parent  trunk,  or  to  that  of  another 
individual  of  the  same,  or  even  of  a  different,  but  nearly  related 
species,  where  they  will  grow  equally  well.  This  is  directly  accom- 
plished in  the  operation  of  budding.  In  ingrafting^  the  bud  is 
transferred,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  shoot  on  which  it  grew. 
Moreover,  as  the  cut  end  of  such  shoots,  when  buried  in  moist  and 
warm  soil,  will  commonly,  under  due  care,  send  out  adventitious 
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roots,  they  may  be  made  to  grow  independently,  drawing  their 
nourishment  immediately  from  the  soil,  instead  of  indirectly  through 
the  parent  trunk.  This  is  done  in  the  propagation  of  plants  by 
cuttings.  The  great  importance  of  these  horticultural  operations 
depends  chiefly  on  the  well-known  fact,  that  buds  propagate  indi^ 
nidual  peculiarities,  which  are  commonly  lost  in  raising  plants  from 
the  seed. 


Sect.  HI.    The  Kinds  of  Stem  and  Branches. 

173.  On  the  size  and  duration  of  the  stem  >  the  oldest  and  most 
obTiouB  division  of  plants  is  founded,  namely,  into  Herbs,  Shrubs, 
and  Trees. 

174.  Herbs  are  plants  in  which  the  stem  does  not  become  woody 
and  persistent,  but  dies  annually  or  afler  flowering,  down  to  the 
ground  at  least  The  difference  between  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbs  has  already  been  pointed  out  (144-146).  The 
same  species  is  so  oflen  either  annual  or  biennial,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances or  the  mode  of  management,  that  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  common  name  for  plants  that  flower  and  fruit  but  once,  at 
whatever  period,  and  then  perish:  such  De  CandoUe  accordingly 
designated  as  Monocarfic  plants;  while  to  perennials,  whether 
herbaceous  or  woody,  large  or  small,  he  applied  the  counterpart 
name  of  Poltcarpic  plants,  signifying  that  they  bear  fruit  an 
indefinite  number  of  times. 

175.  Undenhrobl)  or  suffnUicose  plants,  are  woody  plants  of  hum- 
ble stature,  their  stems  rising  little  above  the  surface.  If  less 
decidedly  woody,  they  are  termed  stiffrutescent. 

176.  Shrabs  are  woody  plants,  with  stems  branched  from  or  near 
the  ground,  and  less  than  five  times  the  height  of  a  man.  Between 
shrubs  and  trees  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation.  A  shrub 
which  approaches  a  tree  in  size,  or  imitates  it  in  aspect,  is  said  to 
be  arborescent. 

177.  Treei  are  woody  plants  with  single  trunks,  which  attain  at 
least  five  times  the  human  stature. 

178.  1  Cnim  is  a  name  applied  to  the  peculiar  jointed  stem  of 
Grasses  and  Sedges,  whether  herbaceous,  as  in  most  Grasses,  or 
woody  or  arborescent,  a^  in  the  Bamboo. 

179.  1  Caudex  is  a  name  usually  applied  to  a  Palm-stem  (Fig. 
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184),  to  that  of  a  Tree  Fern  (Fig.  100),  and  to  any  persistent, 
erect  or  ascending,  root-like  forms  of  main  stems. 

180.  Those  stems  which  are  too  weak  to  stand  upright,  but  re- 
cline on  the  ground,  rising,  however,  towards  the  extremity,  are 
said  to  be  decumbent:  if  they  rise  obliquely  from  near  the  base, 
they  are  said  to  be  ascejiding.  When  they  trail  flat  on  the  ground, 
they  are  procumbent,  prostrate,  or  running  ;  and  when  such  stems 
strike  root  from  their  lower  surface,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  they  are 
said  to  be  creeping,  or  repent.  They  are  climbing  when  they  cling 
to  neighboring  objects  for  support;  whether  by  tendrils,  as  the 
Vine  and  Passion-flower,  by  their  leafstalks,  as  the  Virgin's  Bower 
(Clematis),  or  by  aerial  rootlets,  as  the  Poison  Oak  (Rhus) ;  and 
twining,  or  voluble  plants,  when  they  rise,  like  the  Convolvulus,  by 
coiling  spirally  around  stems  or  other  bodies  within  their  reach. 
Other  modifications  of  the  stem  or  branches  have  received  particu- 
lar names,  some  of  which  merit  notice  from  having  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested several  operations  by  which  the  cultivator  multiplies  plants. 

181.  A  Stolon  is  a  branch  which  naturally  curves  or  falls  down  to 
the  ground,  where,  favored  by  shade  and  moisture,  it  strikes  root, 
and  then  forms  an  ascending  stem,  capable  of  drawing  its  nourish- 
ment directly  from  the  soil,  and,  by  the  perishing  of  the  portion 
which  connects  it  with  the  parent  stem,  at  length  acquiring  an 
entirely  separate  existence.  The  Currant,  Gooseberry,  &c.,  multi- 
ply in  this  way,  and  doubtless  suggested  to  the  gardener  the  opera- 
tion of  layering;  in  which  he  not  only  takes  advantage  of  and 
accelerates  the  attempts  of  nature,  but  incites  it  in  species  which  do 
not  ordinarily  multiply  in  this  manner. 

182.  A  Sucker  is  a  branch  of  subterranean  origin,  which,  after  run- 
ning horizontally  and  emitting  roots  in  its  course,  at  length,  follow- 
ing its  natural  tendency,  rises  out  of  the  ground  and  forms  an  erect 
stem.  The  Eose,  the  Raspberry,  and  the  Mint  afford  familiar  illus- 
trations, as  well  as  many  other  species  which  shoot  up  stems  "  from 
the  root,"  as  is  generally  thought,  but  really  from  subterranean 
branches.  Cutting  off  the  connection  with  the  original  root,  the 
gardener  propagates  such  plants  by  division, 

183.  A  Runner^  of  which  the  Strawberry  furnishes  the  most  familiar 
example,  is  a  prostrate,  slender  branch,  sent  off  from  the  base  of  the 
parent  stem,  which  strikes  root  at  its  apex,  and  produces  a  tufl  of 
leaves ;  thus  giving  rise  to  an  independent  plant  capable  of  extend- 
ing itself  in  the  same  manner. 
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184.  An  Oltot  is  a  similar,  but  short,  prostrate  branch,  with  a  tuft 
of  leaves  at  the  end,  which,  resting  on  the  ground,  there  takes  root, 
and  at  length  becomes  independ- 
ent; as  in  the  Houseleek. 

185.  A  Tendril  is  commonly  a 
thread-like,  leafless  branch,  capable 
of  coiling  spirally,  by  which  some 
dimbing  plants  attach  themselves 
to  Burroirading  bodies  for  support ; 
as  in  the  Grape-vine  (Fig.  161). 
But  sometimes  tendrils  belong  to 
the  leaves,  as  in  the  Pea;  when 
they  are  slender  prolongations  of 
the  leafstalk.  Some  tendrils  cling 
by  hooking  their  tips  around  the 
supporting  object  Others,  such  as 
those  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  (Fig. 
162,  163),  commonly  expand  the 
tips  of  the  tendrils  into  a  flat  disc,  — 
much  as  do  many  aerial  rootlets  (as 
those  of  Ivy)  when  subservient  to 
the  same  oflice,  —  which  firmly  ad- 
heres to  walls  or  the  bark  of  trees,  thus  enabling  the  plant  h>  ascend 
and  cover  their  surface.    As  soon  as  they  are  attached,  the  ^Xiidril 


no.  161.    Bnd  of  a  ttaoot  of  the  Grapo-Tine,  with  joong  tendrllf. 

FIQ.  162.    A  portion  of  a  stem  of  AmpelopsU ,  or  Virginia  Creeper,  with  a  leaf  and  a  tend  iL 

f  IG.  163.    Knds  of  the  latter,  enlarged,  ehowtng  the  expanded  tipe  by  which  they  ding. 
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usually  shortens   itself  bj  coiling   spirally,  thus   drawing  up  the 
climbing  shoot  closer  to  the  supporting  object. 

186.  A  Spine  or  Thorn  is  an  imperfectly  developed,  indurated,  leaf- 
less branch  of  a  woody  plant,  attenuated  to  a  point.     The  nature  of 

spines  is  manifest  in  the  Haw- 
thorn (Fig.  165),  not  only  by 
their  position  in  the  axil  of  a 
•  leaf,  but  oflen  by  producing  im- 
perfect leaves  and  buds.  And 
in  the  Sloe,  Pear,  &c,  many 
of  the  stinted  branches  become 
spinose  or  spinescent  at  the 
apex,  tapering  off  gradually  in- 
to a  rigid,  leafless  point,  thus 
exhibiting  every  gradation  be- 
tween a  spine  and  an  ordinary 
branch.  These  spinase  branch- 
es are  less  liable  to  appear  on 
the  cultivated  tree,  when  duly 
cared  for,  such  branches  being 
thrown  mostly  into  more  vigor- 
ous growth.  In  the  Hawthorn, 
the  spines  spring  from  the  main 
axillary  bud,  while  accessory 
buds  (1 69),  one  on  each  side,  ap- 
pear, and  one  or  both  grow,  the 
next  season  into  an  ordinary 
branch.  In  the  Honey  Locust,  it  is  the  uppermost  of  several  ac- 
cessory buds,  placed  far  above  the  axil,  that  develops  into  the  thorn 
(Fig.  164).  And  here  the  spine  itself  branches,  and  sometimes  be- 
comes extremely  compound.  Sometimes  the  stipules  of  the  leaves 
develop  into  spines,  as  in  the  Prickly  Ash.  Sometimes  the  leaf  it- 
self is  developed  as  a  spine ;  of  which  the  Barberry  affords  a  familiar 
example.  When  the  spine  is  situated  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  or  a  leaf- 
scar,  it  is  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  a  branch.     When  it  bears  a 


FIG.  164.  Branching  thorn  of  the  Honey  Loenst  (Gleditschia),  an  indonted  branch  deTel- 
•ped  from  an  accessory  bud  produced  abore  the  axil,  a.  Three  buda  under  the  base  of  the 
leafttalk,  brought  to  riew  in  a  section  of  the  stem  and  leafstalk  below. 

FTG.  165  Thorn  of  the  Cock^pur  Thorn,  developed  from  the  oentral  of  three  axillary  buds ; 
oo«  of  tlie  lateral  buds  is  seen  at  its  base. 
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bud  or  branch  in  its  axil  (as  in  the  Barberry,  Fig.  296),  it  must  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  leaf, 

187.  The  Sabterranean  Hodifieations  of  the  Stem  are  scarcely  less 

numerous  and  diverse  than  the  aerial ;  bui  they  may  all  be  reduced 
to  a  few  principal  types.  They  are  perfectly  distinguishable  from 
roots  by  producing  regular  buds,  or  by  being  marked  with  scars, 
which  indicate  the  former  insertion  of  leaves,  or  furnished  with 
scales,  which  are  the  rudiments  or  the  vestiges  of  leaves.  All  the 
Scaly  roots  of  the  older  botanists  are  therefore  forms  of  the  stem  or 
branches,  with  which  they  accord  in  every  essential  respect  So, 
likewise,  what  are  popularly  called  Creeping  roots  are  really  subter- 
ranean branches ;  such  as  those  of  the  Mint,  and  of  most  Sedges  and 
Grasses.     Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Carex  arenaria  (Fig.  166)  of 


Europe,  render  important  service  in  binding  the  shifUng  sands  of 
the  sea-shore.  Others,  like  the  Couch-Grass,  are  often  very  trouble- 
some to  the  agriculturist,  who  finds  it  next  to  impossible  to  destroy 
them  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  husbandry ;  for,  being  furnished 
with  buds  and  roots  at  every  node,  which  are  extremely  tenacious  of 
life,  when  torn  in  pieces  by  the  plough,  each  fragment  is  only  placed 
in  the  more  favorable  condition  for  becoming  an  independent  plant. 
The  Nut-Grass  (Cyperus  Hydra),  an  equally  troublesome  pest  to 
the  planters  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  similarly  constituted ;  and 


FIG.  166.    Creeping  mbtermDean  stem  of  Carex  areoaHa. 

TIG.  167.    Rhizoma  of  Diphylloia  cymoea,  showing  six  yean'  growth,  and  a  bad  for  the 
ith  :  a,  the  bud :  6,  bam  of  the  stalk  of  the  current  year :  e,  scar  left  by  the  decay  of  the 
stalk  of  the  year  before ;  and  beyond  are  the  scars  of  previous  years. 
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besides,  the  interminable  subterranean  branches  bear  tubers,  or 
reservoirs  of  nutritive  matter,  in  their  course,  which  have  still 
greater  powers  of  vitality,  as  they  contain  a  copious  store  of  food 
for  the  development  of  the  buds  they  bear.     The  name  of 

188.  Rhizuma  or  RootstOCk  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  all  these 
perennial,  horizontally  elongated,  more  or  less  subterranean,  root- 
like forms  of 
the  stem;  and 
more  particu- 
larly to  those 
that  are  consid- 
erably tliick- 
ened  by  the  ac- 
cumulation   of 

starch  or  other  forms  of  nutritive  matter  in  their  tissue,  such  as  the 
so-called  roots  of  Ginger,  of  the  Iris  or  Flower-de-luce  (Fig.  291),  of 
the  Calamus  or  Sweet  Flag,  and  of  the  Blood- 
root.  They  grow  after  the  manner  of  ordinary 
stems,  advancing  from  year  to  year  by  the 
annual  development  of  a  bud  at  the  apex,  and 
emitting  roots  from  the  under  side  of  the  whole 
surface ;  thus  established,  the  older  portions  die 
and  decay,  as  corresponding  additions  are  made 
to  the  opposite  growing  extremity.  Each  year's 
growth  is  often  marked,  as  in  some  species  of 
Iris  (Fig.  291),  by  a  narrowing  at  the  place 
where  the  growth  of  the  season  is  suspended, 
followed  by  an  enlargement  where  it  recom- 
mences ;  or  else,  as  in  the  curious  Diphylleia  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  (Fig.  167),  and  the  Polygonatum  or 
Solomon's  Seal  (Fig.  168),  it  is  more  indelibly  stamped  by  an  im- 
pressed circular  scar  (which  has  been  likened  to  the  impression  of  a 
seal),  left  annually,  in  autumn,  by  the  death  and  separation  from  the 
perennial  rootstock  of  the  herbaceous  stalk  of  the  season  which  bore 
tlie  foliage  and  blossoms.  In  Diphylleia  tlie  growth  is  so  slow,  and 
^he  ascending  stems  so  thick,  that  the  scars  of  successive  years  are 

FIG.  168.  Rootctook  of  Polygonatmn  or  Solomon's  Seal,  with  the  terminal  bud,  the  bus  of 
the  stalk  of  the  aeaaon,  and  three  acara  from  which  the  latter  haa  separated  in  as  many  fonDsr 
years. 

VIQ.  169.  The  short  and  upright  rootstock  of  Trillium  crectom,  or  Birthroof ,  with  iU  tm^ 
minal  bud. 
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nearly  in  contact  (Fig.  167).  In  the  very  short  and  slow-growing 
rootstock  of  Trillium  (Fig.  169),  the  base  of  the  leaf-bearing  and 
flowering  stem  of  the  season  surrounds  and  covers  the  terminal  bud. 
In  our  conmion  Dentaria  or  Toothwort,  and  in  Hydrophyllum,  the 
base  of  this  annual  stalk  or  of  the  leafstalks  partakes  in  the  thicken- 
ingy  and  persists  as  a  part  of  the  rhizoma,  in  the  form  of  fleshy  scales 
or  tooth-shaped  processes.  In  other  scaly  rootstocks,  these  persist- 
ent bases  of  the  leaves  are  thin,  and  more  like  bud-scales,  and  slowly 
decay  after  a  year  or  two.  All  such  markings  are  vestiges  of  leaves, 
&C.,  or  the  scars  from  which  they  have  fallen  or  decayed  away,  and 
indicate  the  nodes.  They  show  that  the  body  that  bears  them 
belongs  to  the  stem ;  and  not  to  the  root,  which  is  wholly  leafless. 
Boot-stocks  branch,  just  as  other  stems  do,  by  the  development  of 
lateral  buds  from  the  axils  of  their  scales  or  leaves.  They  sen-e 
as  a  reservoir  of  nourishing  matter,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  an- 
nual growth,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  thickened  roots  (145,  146). 
When  such  subterranean  stems  are  thickened  at  the  apex  only,  they 
produce 

189.  A  Tober.     This  is  usually  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
growing  bud  of  a  subterranean  branch,  and  the  deposition  of  starch. 


Ac  in  its  tissue.  This  deposit  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
buds  (eyes)  which  it  involves,  when  they  develop  the  following  year. 
The  common  Potato  offers  the  most  familiar  example;  and  it  is 

FIO.  170.  Bue  of  the  stem  of  the  Jeroflalem  Artichoke  (HeUanthus  tubenmis),  with  its 
toben. 

FIO.  17L  A  monfltroos  braneh  or  bud  of  the  Potato,  above  ground,  thowing  a  traadtion 

to  tbe  tuber.  (From  the  Qardener's  Chronicle.) 
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very  evident  on  inspection  of  the  growing  plant,  that  the  tubers 
belong  to  branches,  and  not  to  the  roots.     The  nature  of  the  potato 


is  also  well  shown  by  an  accidental  case  (Fig.  171),  in 
of  the  buds  or  branches  above  ground  thickened  and 
manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  in  the  form 
of  tubers.  By  heaping  the  soil  around  the  stems, 
the  number  of  tuberiferous  branches  is  increased. 
The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  also  affords  a  familiar  il- 
lustration of  the  tuber  (Fig.  170).  A  tuber  of  a 
rounded  form,  and  with  few  buds,  or  a  rhizoma 
somewhat  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  in  Fig.  169, 
effects  a  transition  to 

190.  A  Com  (Cormus),  or  Solid  Bulb.  This  is  a 
fleshy  subterranean  stem,  of  a  rounded  or  oval  figure 
and  a  compact  texture;  as  in  tlie  Arum  or  Indian 
Turnip  (Fig.  175),  the  Colchicum,  the  Crocus  (Fig. 
180,  181,  182),  the  Cyckmen,*  &c.  Corms  have 
been  termed  solid  bulbs.  But  the  principal  bulk  of 
a  true  bulb  consists  not  of  stem  but  of  leaves. 


which  some 


*  The  flattened  conn  of  Cyclamen  originates  from  the  dilatation  of  the  radicle 
itself.  In  the  Turnip,  Beet,  and  Radish  (Fig.  138),  this  also  enlarges  with  the 
proper  root,  the  upper  part  of  which  accordingly  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  stem. 

FIO.  172.    The  scaly  bulb  of  a  Lily.    173.  A  Tertical  section  of  the  same,  fonning  the  an- 
nual stalk.    174.  Axillary  bulblets  of  Lillum  bulbiferura.    175.  Corm  of  Arum  triphyllom. 
FIO.  176.    A  radical  leaf  of  the  White  Lily,  with  its  base  thickened  into  a  bulb-seak,  out 

across  below  to  show  its  thickness. 
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191.  A  Bnlb  is  a  permanently  abbreviated  stem,  mostly  shorter 
than  broad,  and  clothed  with  scales,  which  are  imperfect  and  thick- 
ened leaves,  or  more  conmionly  the  thickened  and  persistent  hasea 
of  ordinary  leaves  (Fig.  176).  In  other  words,  it  is  a  scaly  and 
asually  subterranean  bud,  with  thickened  scales,  and  a  depressed 
axis  which  never  elongates.  Its  centre  or  apex  develops  upward 
the  herbaceous  stalk,  foliage,  and  flowers  of  the  season,  and  beneath 
emits  roots.  In  the  bulb,  the  thickening  by  the  deposition  of  nutri- 
tive matter,  stored  for  future  use,  takes  place  in  the  leaves  or  scales 
it  bears,  instead  of  the  stem  itself,  as  in  the  preceding  forms.  The 
aides  are  sometimes  separate,  thick,  and  narrow,  as  in  the  Scaly 
hulb  of  the  Lily  (Fig.  172) ;  sometimes  broad  and  in  concentric 
layers?,  as  in  the  Tunicated  btUb  of  the  Onion  (Fig.  177). 

192.  BolblftS  are  small  aerial  bulbs,  or  buds  with  fleshy  scales, 
which  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  several  plants,  such  as  the 
common  Lilium  bulbiferum  of  the  gardens  (Fig.  174),  and  at  length 
separate  spontaneously,  falling  to  the  ground,  where  they  strike  root, 
and  grow  as  independent  plants.  In  the  Onion,  and  other  species  of 
Allium,  bulblets  are  often  produced  in  place  of  flower-buds.  These 
plainly  show  the  identity  of  bulbs  with  buds. 

193.  All  these  extraordinary,  no  less  than  the  ordinary,  forms 


no.  177.    8«etion  of  a  tanteatod  bulb  of  Um  Onion. 

no.  178.    Vertioal  aeedon  of  the  balb  of  the'TuUp,  Bbowing  its  stem  (a)  and  bndi  (6,  c). 
no.  179.    Bulb  of  a  Garlic,  with  a  exop  of  joong  bolba. 
no.  180.    Vertical  faction  of  the  conn  of  Crocus :  a,  new  buds. 

no.  181.    Vertical  section  of  the  conn  of  Colchicum,  with  the  withered  corm  of  the  pre- 
•i^  (■),  end  tlie  forming  one  (e)  for  the  ensuing  year. 

10 
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of  the  Stem,  grow  and  branch,  or  muhiply,  by  the  development  of 
terminal  and  axillary  buds.  This  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  rhizoma 
and  tuber,  and  is  equally  the  case  in  the  corm  and  bulb.  The  stem 
of  the  bulb  is  usually  reduced  to  a  mere  plate  (Fig.  178,  a),  which 
produces  roots  from  its  lower  surface,  and  leaves  or  scales  from  the 
upper  surface.  Besides  the  terminal  bud  (c),  which  usually  forms 
the  flower-stem,  lateral  buds  (b,  b)  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  or  scales.  One  or  more  of  these  may  develop  as  flowering 
stems  the  next  season,  and  thus  the  same  bulb  survive  and  blossom 
from  year  to  year ;  or  these  axillary  buds  may  themselves  become 
bulbs,  feeding  on  the  parent  bulb,  which  in  this  way  is  oflen  con- 
sumed by  its  own  offspring,  as  in  the  Garlic  (Fig.  179) ;  or,  Anally 
separating  from  the  living  parent,  just  as  the  bulblets  of  the  Tiger 
Lily  fall  from  the  stem,  they  may  form  so  many  independent  indi- 
viduals. So  the  corm  of  the  Crocus  (Fig. 
182,  182*)  produces  one  or  more  new  ones, 
which  feed  upon  and  exhaust  it,  and  take  its 
place ;  and  the  shrivelled  remains  of  the  old 
corm  may  be  found  underneath  the  new,  the 
next  season.  The  corm  of  ColQhicum  (Fig. 
181)  produces  a  new  bud  on  one  side  at  the 
base,  and  is  consumed  by  it  in  the  course  of 
the  season ;  the  new  one,  after  flowering  by 
its  terminal  bud,  is  in  turn  consumed  by  its 
own  offspring;  and  so  on.  In  Fig.  181,  we 
have  at  one  view,  a,  the  dead  and  shrivelled 
corm  of  the  year  preceding ;  b,  that  of  the 
present  season  (a  vertical  section) ;  and  c, 
the  nascent  bud  for  the  growth  of  the  ensuing 
season.  Many  of  the  forms  which  the  stem  assumes  when  above 
ground  differ  as  much  from  the  ordinary  appearance  as  do  any  of 
these  subterranean  kinds,  and,  in  fact,  imitate  their  pecuHarities ;  as, 
for  example,  the  globular  Melon-Cactus  and  Mamillaria,  the  colum- 
nar Cereus,  and  the  jointed  Opuntia  or  Prickly  Pear.  These  are 
remarkably 

194.  Consolidated  Forms  of  Vegetation.     While  ordinary  plants  are 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  great  expansion  of  surface,  these  are 

FIG.  182.  Gorm  of  Crocus,  the  few  thin  eiiT«k>ping  Kakfl  remoTed,  showing  the  shiiTvlled 
Yestige  of  the  last  year's  corm  at  the  hase,  and  buds  dereloping  into  new  ones  on  Tarfooa 
parts  of  its  surftwie.  182^.  Vertical  section  of  a  similar  corm,  with  a  terminal  and  one  latend 
bud. 
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formed  on  the  plan  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  surface  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  bulk.  A  green  rind  serves  the  purpose  of  foliage ; 
but  the  surface  is  as  nothing  compared  with  an  ordinary  leafy  plant 
of  the  same  amount  of  vegetable  material  This  consolidation  is 
carried  to  the  extreme  in  the  Melon-Cactus,  Mamillaria,  and  the 
like,  of  globular  or  eorm-like  shapes ;  their  spherical  figure  being 
that  which  exposes  the  least  possible  part  of  the  bulk  to  the  au*. 
Such  plants  are  evidently  adapted  and  designed  for  very  dry 
regions;  and  in  such  only  are  they  naturally  found.  Similarly, 
bulbous  and  corm-bearing  plants,  and  the  hke,  are  a  fonn  of  vege- 
tation which  in  the  growing  season  may  in  the  foliage  expand  a 
large  surface  to  the  air  and  light,  while  during  the  period  of  rest 
the  living  vegetable  is  reduced  to  a  globular  or  other  form  of  the 
least  surface ;  and  this  is  protected  by  its  outer  coats  of  dead  and 
dry  scales,  as  well  as  by  its  subterranean  situation ;  —  thus  exhibit- 
ing another  and  very  similar  adaptation  to  a  season  of  drought. 
And  such  plants  mainly  belong  to  countries  (such  as  Southern 
Africa,  and  parts  of  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  California)  which 
have  a  long  hot  season,  during  which  httle  or  no  rain  falls,  when, 
their  stalks  and  foliage  above  and  their  roots  beneath  being  early 
cut  off  by  drought,  the  plants  rest  securely  in  their  compact  bulbs, 
filled  with  nourishment,  and  retain  their  moisture  with  great 
tenacity,  until  the  rainy  season  returns.  Then  they  shoot  forth 
leaves  and  flowers  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  what  was  perhaps 
a  desert  of  arid  sand  becomes  green  with  foliage  and  gay  with  blos- 
soms, almost  in  a  day.  This  will  be  more  perfectly  understood 
when  the  nature  and  the  use  of  foliage  shall  have  been  more  fully 
considered. 


Sect.  IY.     The  Internal   Structure  of  the  Stem  nr 
General. 

195.  Having  considered  the  various  external  forms  and  appear- 
ances which  the  stem  exhibits,  and  its  mode  of  increase  in  length, 
our  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  its  internal  structure,  and  its 
mode  of  increase  in  diameter. 

196.  The  stem  embraces  in  its  composition  the  various  forms  of 
elementary  tissue  that  have  already  been  described  (Chap.  I.,  Sect. 
IL,  III.);  namely,  ordinary  cells,  woody  fibre,  and  vessels.    At 
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first,  indeed,  it  consists  entirely  of  parenchyma  (51),  which  pos- 
sesses much  less  strength  and  tenacity  than  woody  tissue,  and  is 
therefore  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  stem,  in  all  the 
higher  plants,  is  destined.  The  stem  of  a  Moss  or  a  Liverwort  Ls, 
in  fact,  composed  of  ordinary  cellular  tissue  alone ;  and  is  therefore 
weak  and  brittle,  well  enough  adapted  to  plants  of  humble  size, 
but  not  for  those  which  attain  any  considerable  height.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  stems  of  PhoBnogamous  plants  begin  to  grow, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  leaves  are  developed,  woody  mingled  with 
vascular  tissue  is  introduced,  to  afford  the  requisite  toughness  and 
strength,  and  to  facilitate  the  rise  of  the  ascending  sap.  If  the 
wood  accumulates  only  to  moderate  extent  in  proportion  to  the 
parenchyma,  the  stem  remains  herbaceous  (174)  ;  if  it  predominates 
and  continues  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year,  the  proper  woody 
trunk  of  a  shrub  or  tree  is  formed. 

197.  The  cellular  part  of  the  stem  grows  with  equal  readiness, 
in  whatever  direction  the  forces  of  vegetation  act.  It  grows  verti- 
cally, to  increase  the  stem  in  length,  and  horizontally,  to  increase 
its  diameter.  Into  this  the  elongated  ceUs  that  form  the  woody 
tissue  and  ducts  arc  introduced  vertically;  they  run  lengthwise 
tlirough  the  stem  and  branches.  Hence,  the  latter  has  been  called 
the  hngititdinal,  vertical^  or  perpendicular  system  (56,  64) ;  and 
the  cellular  part,  the  horizontal  system  of  the  stem.  Or  the  stem 
may  be  compared  to  a  web  of  cloth ;  the  cellular  system  forming 
the  woof,  and  the  woody,  the  warp, 

198.  The  diversities  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  stem  are 
principally  owing  to  the  different  modes  in  which  the  woody  or 
vertical  system  is  imbedded  in  the  cellular.  Tliese  diversities  are 
reducible  to  two  general  plans ;  upon  one  or  the  other  of  wliich  tlie 
stems  of  all  Flowering  plants  are  constructed.  Not  only  is  the 
difference  in  structure  quite  striking,  especially  in  all  stems  more 
than  a  year  old,  but  it  is  manifested  in  the  whole  vegetation  of  the 
two  kinds  of  plants,  and  indicates  the  division  of  Phaenogamous 
plants  into  two  great  classes,  recognizable  by  every  eye;  which, 
in  their  fully  developed  forms,  may  be  represented,  one  by  the  Oak 
and  other  trees  of  our  climate,  the  other  by  the  Palm  (Fig.  184). 

199.  The  difference  between  the  two,  as  to  the  structure  of  their 
stems,  is  briefly  and  simply  this.  In  the  first,  the  woody  system  is 
deposited  in  cmntud  concentric  layers  between  a  centred  pith  and  an 
exterior  bark;  so  that  a  cross-section  presents  a  series  of  rings  or 
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circles  of  wood,  surrounding  each  other  and  a  distinct  pith,  and  all 
surrounded  by  a  separable  bark.  This  is  the  plan,  not  only  of  the 
Oak,  but  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  colder  climates.  In  the 
second,  the  woody  system  is  not  disposed  in  layers,  but  consists  of 
separate  bundles  or  threads  of  woody  fibre,  &c,  running  through  the 
cellular  system  without  apparent  order ;  and  presenting  on  tlie  cross- 
section  a  view  of  the  divided  ends  of  these  threads  in  the  form  of 
dots,  difiused  through  the  whole ;  but  with  no  distinct  pith,  and  no 
bark  which  is  at  any  time  readily  separable  from  the  wood.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  stem,  both  on  the  longitudinal  and  the  cross- 
section,  is  shown  in  Fig.  183  ;  it  may  also  be  examined  in  the  Cane 
or  Rattan,  the  Bamboo,  and  in  the  annual  stalk  of  Indian  Com  or 
of  Asparagus.  Tliat  of  ordinary  wood  of  the  first  sort  is  too  famil- 
iar to  need  a  pictorial  illustration. 

200.  Exogenous  Straetme.  The  stem,  in  the  first  case,  increases 
in  diameter  by  the  annual  formation  of  a  new  layer  of  wood,  which 
is  deposited  between  the  preceding  layer  and  the  bark ;  that  is,  the 
wood  increases  by  annual  additions  to  its  outside.  Hence,  such 
stems  are  said  to  be  Exogenous  ;  and  plants  whose  stems  grow  in 
this  way  are  called  Exogenous  Plants,  or  briefly  Exogens  ; 
that  is,  as  the  term  literally  signifies,  otUside-grawers, 

201.  Endogeuons  Stnietare.  In  the  second  case,  the  new  woody 
matter  is  intermingled  with  the  old,  or  deposited  towards  the  centre, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  occupied 
¥rith  the  woody  threads  as  the  stem  grows 
older ;  and  increase  in  diameter,  so  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  formation  of  new  wood, 
generally  takes  place  by  the  gradual  dis- 
tention of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  these 
stems  are  siiid  to  exhibit  the  Endoge- 
nous structure  or  growth ;  and  such  plants 
are  called  Endogenous  Plants,  or  Endogens  ;  literally,  inside- 
growers. 

202.  The  two  great  classes  of  Phaenogamous  plants,  indicated  by 
this  difference  in  the  stem,  are  distinguishable  even  in  the  embryo 
state,  by  differences  quite  as  marked  as  those  which  prevail  in  their 
whole  port  and  aspect.  The  embryo  of  all  plants  that  have  en- 
dogenous stems  bears  only  a  single  cotyledon ;  hence,  Endogens  are 
also  called  Monocotyledonous  Plants  (128).     The  embryo  of 

no.  188.    Scetton  (longltiuiisAl  and  tnuasrene)  of  a  Palm-fltem. 
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plants  with  exogenous  stems  bears  a  pair  of  cotyledons  and  unfolds 
a  pair  of  seed-leaves  in  germination  (Fig.  106, 125)  ;  hence,  Exogens 
are  likewise  called  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 


Sect.  V.    The  Endogenous  or  Monqcottledonous  Steji. 


203.  Endogens,   or  Inside-Bowers,  although  they  have  many 
humble  representatives  in  Northern  climes,  yet  only  attain  their  full 
characteristic  devel- 
opment, and  display 
their  noble  arbores- 
cent forms,  under  a 
tropical   sun.      Y<it 
Palms  —  the  typt^  of 
the   class  —  do  ex- 
tend as  far  nortli  in 
this  country  as   the 
coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina (the  natural  lim- 
it of  the  Palmetto, 
Fig.  184)  ;  while  m 
Europe    the     Date 
and  the  Qiamscrops 
thrive  in  the  wann- 
er    parts     of    the 
European   shore   of 
the    Mediterranean. 
The  manner  of  their 
growth  gives 
them  a  strik-  "^^ 
ing    appear- 
ance;    their   "^^lit 
trunks  being 
unbranched, 

cylindrical  columns,  rising  majestically  to  the  height  of  from  thirtj 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  crowned  at  the  summit  with  a 
simple  cluster  of  peculiar  foliage.  Theur  internal  structure  is  equal- 
ly different  from  that  of  ordinary  wood. 

no.  184.    TlM  Chammopfl  Pftlmetto^  in  ?arkxu  ftesw,  ftud  Um  Toow  DmeoniB. 
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204.  The  diem  of  an  Endogen,  as  already  explained  (199),  offers 
no  manifest  distinction  into  bark,  pith,  and  wood ;  and  the  latter  is  not 
composed  of  concentric  rings  or  layers.  But  it  consists  of  bundles  of 
woody  and  vascular  tissue,  in  the  form  of  fibres  or  threads,  which  are 
imbedded,  with  Uttlo  apparent  regularity,  in  cellular  tissue ;  and  the 
whole  is  enclosed  in  an  integument,  which  does  not  strictly  resemble 
the  bark  of  an  Exogenous  plant,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  increase 
by  layers,  and  b  never  separable  from  the  wood.  The  fibrous 
bundles  which  compose  the  wood,  and  which  consist  of  a  mass  of 
woody  fibres  surrounding  several  vessels,  are  distributed  throughout 
the  cellular  system  of  the  stem,  but  most  abundantly  towards  the 
circumference.  Each  bundle  usually  contains  all  the  elements  of 
the  wood  of  the  exogenous  stem;  namely,  vessels,  proper  woody 
tissue,  and  bast-cells.  The  bundles  often  may  be  traced  directly 
from  the  base  of  the  leaves  down  through  the  stem,  some  of  them 
to  the  roots  in  a  young  plant,  while  others,  curving  outwards,  lose 
themselves  in  the  cortical  integument, 

or  rind.  As  the  stem  increases,  new 
bundles,  springing  from  the  bases  of 
more  recently  developed  leaves,  are  at 
first  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  along  which  they  descend  for 
some  distance,  growing  more  slender 
in  their  course,  and  then,  curving  out- 
wards, mostly  terminate  in  the  rind. 
It  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  co- 
hesion of  these  obliquely  descending 
fibres  to  the  false  bark,  that  the  latter 
cannot,  as  in  Exogens,  be  separated 
from  the  wood  beneath.  The  manner 
in  which  the  woody  threads  are  consequently  interwoven  is  shown 
in  Fig.  185.  The  Palm-like  Yuccas  of  the  Southern  States  offer 
beautifiil  illustrations  of  the  kind* 

205.  Endogenous  stems,  instead  of  having  the  oldest  and  hardest 
wood  at  the  centre  and  the  newest  and  softest  at  the  circumference, 
as  in  ordinary  trees,  are  softest  towards  the  centre  and  most  compact 
at  the  circamference.  They  increase  in  diameter  with  the  increas- 
ing number  of  woody  bundles  (which  multiply  as  new  leaves  are 


no.  185.    Vertical  and 


Mctlon  of  a  yoong  endofmocia  ttem,  showing  the  earr- 
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produced),  as  long  as  the  rind  is  capable  of  distention.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  the  arborescent  Yuccas  and  the  Dracaenas  or  Dragon- 
trees,  the  rind  remains  soft  and  capable  of  unlimited  growth ;  but  in 
the  Palms,  and  in  most  woody  Endogens,  it  soon  indurates,  and  the 
stem  consequently  increases  no  further  in  diameter.  The  wood  of 
the  lower  part  of  such  stem  is  more  compact  than  the  upper,  being 
more  filled  with  woody  bundles,  and  the  rind  is  firmer,  from  the 
greater  number  of  ligneous  fibres  which  terminate  in  it,  and  from 
its  proper  induration. 

206.  Palms  generally  grow  from  the  terminal  bud  alone,  and 
perish  if  this  bud  be  destroyed ;  they  grow  slowly,  and  bear  their 
foliage  in  a  cluster  at  the  summit  of  the  trunk,  which  consequently 
forms  a  simple  cylindrical  column.  But  in  some  instances  two  or 
more  buds  develop,  and  the  stem  branches,  as  in  the  Doum  Palm  of 
Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  Pandanus,  or  Screw-Pine  (Fig.  140), 
which  belongs  to  a  family  allied  to  Palms:  in  such  cases  the 
branches  are  cylindrical.  But  when  lateral  buds  are  freely  devel* 
oped  (as  in  the  Asparagus),  or  the  leaves  are  scattered  along  the 
stem  or  branches  (as  in  the  Bamboo,  Maize,  &c),  these  taper  up- 
wards, just  as  in  Exogens.  A  particular  comparison  of  the  structure 
and  growth  of  the  Endogenous  stem  with  the  Exogenous  cannot  be 
instituted  until  the  latter  is  explained  in  detail 


Sect.  VL    The  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Stem, 

207.  Since  the  Exogenous  class  is  by  far  the  larger  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  embraces  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  cooler  climates,  the  structure  of  this  kind  of  stem 
demands  more  detailed  notice.  To  obtain  a  true  and  clear  idea  of 
its  internal  structure,  we  should  commence  at  its  origin  and  follow 
the  course  of  development. 

208.  In  the  embryo,  or  at  least  at  some  period  antecedent  to 
germination,  the  rudimentaiy  stem  is  entirely  composed  of  paren- 
chyma. But  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow,  some  of  the  cells  begin  to 
lengthen  into  tubes,  to  be  marked  with  transverse  bars  or  spiral 
lines,  and  thus  give  rise  to  ducts  or  vegseh  (57  -  60) ;  these  form  a 
small  and  definite  number  of  bundles  or  threads,  say  four  equidistant 
ones  in  the  first  instance,  as  in  the  Sugar  Maple :  surrounding  these, 
other  slender  cells  of  smaller  calibre,  and  destitute  of  markings^ 
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soon  appear,  and  form  the  earliest  woody  tissue.  As  the  rudiment*^ 
of  the  next  intemode  and  its  leaves  appear,  two  or  four  additional 
threads  of  vascular  tissue  appear  in  the  stem  below,  in  the  paren- 
chyma between  the  earliest  ones,  and  are  equally  surrounded  with 
forming  woody  tissue.  At  an  early  stage,  therefore,  the  developing 
stem  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  several  bundles  of  woody  tissue,  with 
some  vessels  imbedded ;  and  these,  as  they  increase  and  enlarge,  run 
together  so  as  to  make  up  a  woody  zone  (or,  as  seen  in  the  cross- 
section,  a  ring),  enclosing  the  central  part  of  the  parenchyma  within 
it,  and  itself  enclosed  by  the  external  parenchyma.  Thus  a  zone  or 
layer  of  wood  is  formed,  which  is  so  situated  in  the  original  homo- 
geneous cellular  system  as  to  di\'ide  it  into  two  parts;  namely,  a 
central  portion,  which  forms  the  pith,  and  an  exterior  portion,  which 
belongs  to  the  bark.  The  whole  is  of  course  invested  by  the  skin 
or  epidermis,  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  plant  The 
way  in  which  the  layer  of  wood  thus  originates  is  somewhat  rudely 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  diagrams  (Fig.  186-  188).     The  several 


woody  masses,  or  wedges,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lines  or 
bands  of  the  original  cellular  tissue,  which  pass  from  the  pith  to  the 
berk,  and  which  necessarily  become  narrower  and  more  numerous  as 
the  woody  bundles  or  wedges  increase  in  size  and  number.  These 
bands  are  the 

209.  Mednllary  Bays,  These  form  the  radiating  lines  that  the 
cross-section  of  most  exogenous  wood  so  plainly  exhibits,  especially 
that  of  the  'Oak,  Plane,  &c.     They  consist  of  parenchyma,  more 

FIG.  186.    Plan  of  a  croflS-flecUon  of  a  forming  seedling  item,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  wood  is  imhedded  in  the  cellular  system. 
¥IQ.  187.    The  nine  at  a  later  period,  the  woody  bundles  increased  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the 


FIO  18S.  The  same  at  the  close  of  the  season,  where  the  wood  has  formed  a  complete 
cirele^  reparatfng  Uie  pith  from  the  bark,  except  that  they  are  still  connected  by  narrow  por- 
tfoos  of  the  cellular  ^stem  (the  medullary  rays)  which  radiate  firom  the  pith  to  the  bark. 
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or  less  flattened  bj  the  pressure  of  the  woodj  wedges,  and  they 
serve  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  pith  and  the 
bark. 

210.  The  First  Tear's  Growth  of  an  exogenous  stem  accordingly  con- 
sists of  three  principal  parts,  viz. :  1st,  a  central  cellular  portion,  or 
PUh;  2d,  a  zone  of  Wood;  and  3d,  an  exterior  cellular  portion,  or 

BarL  These  several 
parts  are  displayed 
in  Fig.  189-191,  as 
they  occur  in  a  woody 
stem  a  year  old. 

211.  The  Pith  (3ftf- 
duUa)  consists  en- 
tirely of  soft  cellular 
tissue,  or  parenchy- 
ma* (51),  which  is 
at  first  gorged  with 
sap.  Many  stems 
expand  so  rapidly  in 
diameter  during  their 
early  growth,  that 
they  become  hollow, 
the  pith  being  torn 
away  by  the  disten- 
tion, and  its  remains 
forming  a  mere  lin- 
ing to  the  cavity. 
In  the  Walnut  and 
the  Poke  (Phytolac- 


*  In  rare  instances  a  few  threads  of  woody  tissue  and  ressels  arc  found  dis- 
persed through  the  pith,  presenting  a  somewhat  remarkable  anomaly.  This 
occurs  in  Aralia  racemosa,  and  more  strikingly  in  Oxybaphus,  Mirabilis  or 
Four-o'clock,  and  other  Nyctaginaceai. 

FIO.  189.  Loogltadinal  and  tnuurerse  section  of  a  stem  of  the  Soft  Maple  < Acer  dasycar- 
pum),  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  growth  ;  of  the  natural  size. 

FIO.  190.  Portion  of  the  same,  magnified,  showing  the  cellular  pith,  surroonded  by  the 
wood,  and  that  enclosed  by  the  bark 

FIG.  191.  More  magnified  slice  of  the  same,  reaching  from  the  baric  to  the  pith :  a,  part  of 
the  pith  ;  6,  Tessels  of  the  medullary  sheath  ;  r,  the  wood  ;  dd^  dotted  ducts  In  the  wood  ;  ee, 
annular  ducts  ;  /,  the  liber,  or  inner  fibrous  bark  ;  g,  the  cellular  envelope,  or  green  baxk ;  Jk, 
the  corky  envelope ;  t,  the  skin  or  epidennis ;  1;,  one  of  the  medullary  layi,  seen  on  the  txaa»* 
Terse  secUon. 
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oa)  it  is  early  separated  into  a  series  of  horizontal  plates.  As  the 
stem  grows  older  the  pith  becomes  dry  and  light,  its  cells  filled  with 
air  onlj ;  and  then  it  is  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant 

212.  The  Wood  consists  of  proper  woody  tissue  (53),  among  which 
the  vascular  is  more  or  less  copiously  mingled,  principally  in  the 
form  of  dotted  ducts  (Fig.  191,  (2),  or  occasionaUy  some  annular 
ducts  (e),  &c  The  dotted  ducts  are  of  so  considerable  calibre,  that 
they  are  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye  in  many  ordinary  kinds  of 
wood,  especially  where  they  are  accumulated  in  the  inner  portion  of 
each  layer,  as  in  the  Chestnut  and  Oak.  In  the  Maple,  Plane,  &c^ 
they  are  rather  equably  scattered  through  the  annual  layer,  and  are 
of  a  size  so  small,  that  they  are  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 
—  Next  the  pith,  i.  e.  in  the  very  earliest  formed  part  of  the  wood, 
some  spiral  ducts  are  uniformly  found  (Fig.  191,  &),  and  this  is  the 
only  part  of  the  exogenous  stem  in  which  these  ordinarily  occur. 
They  may  be  detected  by  breaking  a  woody  twig  in  two,  after  divid- 
ing the  bark  and  most  of  the  wood  by  a  circular  incision,  and  then 
pulling  the  ends  gently  asunder,  when  their  spirally  coiled  fibres  are 
readily  drawn  out  as  gossamer  threads.  As  these  spiral  ducts  form 
a  circle  immediately  surrounding  the  pith,  they  form  what  has  been 
termed  the  Medullary  Sheath.  This  is  no  special  organ,  and 
hardly  requires  a  special  name,  since  it  merely  represents  the  earli- 
est-formed vascular  tissue  of  the  stem. 

213.  The  vertical  section  in  Fig.  191  divides  one  of  the  woody 
wedges ;  and  therefore  the  medullary  rays  do  not  appear.     But  in 


FIG    192.    Vertical  wetioo  through  the  wood  of  a  hreaob  of  the  Maple>  a  year  old ;  so  m  to 
r  one  of  the  medullary  raye,  paasiog  transremely  flrom  the  pith  (p)  to  the  hark  (6) :  mag- 
But  a  wetion  can  leldom  be  made  so  aa  to  show  one  unbR^Ken  plate  stretching  acroM 
tbe  'wood,  aa  in  thb  inttanee. 
FIQ .  198.    A  Tertieal  section  across  the  ends  of  the  medullary  rays ;  magnified. 
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the  much  more  ma^ified  Fig.  192,  the  section  is  made  so  &s  to 
show  the  surface  of  one  of  these  plates,  and  one  of  the  Medullaht 
Rays  passing  horizontallj  across  it,  connecting  the  pith  (p)  with 
the  bark  (b)»  These  medullary  rays  form  the  silver-grainy  (as  it 
id  termed,)  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Maple,  Oak,  &Cm  and 
which  gives  the  glimmering  lustre  to  many  kinds  of  wood  when  cut 
in  this  direction.  But  a  section  made  as  a  tangent  to  the  circum- 
ference, and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  medullary  rays,  brings 
their  ends  to  view,  as  in  Fig.  193 ;  much  as  they  appear  when  seen 
on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  from  which  the  bark  is  stripped. 
They  are  here  seen  to  be  composed  of  parenchyma,  and  to  represent 
the  horizontal  system  of  the  wood,  or  tlie  woof^  into  which  the  ver- 
tical woody  fibre,  &c.,  or  warp^  is  interwoven.  Tlie  inspection  of  a 
piece  of  oak  or  maple  wood  at  once  shows  the  pertinency  of  this 
illustration. 

214.  The  Bark,  in  a  st^m  of  a  year  old,  must  next  be  cgnsidered. 
At  first  it  consists  of  simple  parenchyma,  undistinguishable  from 
that  of  the  pith,  except  that  it  assumes  a  green  color  when  exposed 
to  the  light,  from  the  production  of  chlorophyll  (92)  in  its  cells.  But 
during  the  formation  of  the  wood  of  the  season,  an  analogous  forma- 
tion occurs  in  tlie  bark.  The  inner  portion,  next  the  wood,  has 
woody  tissue  formed  in  it,  and  becomes 

215.  The  liber,  or  Inner  Bark  (Fig.  191,/).  The  fibre-like  cells, 
which  give  to  the  inner  bark  of  those  plants  that  lai'gely  contain 
them  its  principal  strength  and  toughness,  are  of  the  kind  already 
described  under  the  name  of  bast-cells  or  bast-tissiLe  (55).  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  length,  flexibility,  and  the  great  thickness  of 
their  walls.  They  form  in  bundles,  or  in  bands  sepai'ated  by  exten- 
sions of  the  medullary  rays,  one  accordingly  corresponding  to  each 
of  the  woody  plates  or  wedges ;  or  sometimes  (as  in  Negundo,  Fig. 
194,  195)  they  are  confluent  into  an  unbroken  circle  round  the 
whole  circumference.  Complete  and  well-developed  liber,  like  that  of 
the  Bass  wood,  consists  of  three  elements,  viz.:  1.  bast-cells  or  fibres  ; 
2.  large  and  more  or  less  elongated  cells,  with  thinner  walls  variously 
marked  with  transparent  spots,  appearing  hke  perforations,  and 
usually  traversed  by  an  exceedingly  minute  net-work ;  and  3.  cells 
of  parenchyma.  Tlie  liber  has  received  the  technical  name  of 
Endophlceum  (literally  inner  bark).  In  most  woody  stems  the 
exterior  part  of  the  bark,  in  which  no  woody  tissue  occurs,  is  early 
distinguishable  into  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer.     The  former  is 
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216.  The  Cellular  Enrelope,  or  Green  Layer  (Fig.  191,  ^),  also  called, 
from  iU  intermediate  position,  the  Mesopulceum.  This  is  com- 
posed of  loose  parenchyma,  with  thin  walls,  much  like  the  green 
pulp  of  leaves,  and  containing  an  equal  abundance  of  chlorophyll. 
It  is  tlie  only  part  of  the  bark  that  retains  a  green  color.  In  woody 
stems  this  is  soon  covered  with 

217.  The  Corky  Envelope,  or  Epiphl<eum  (Fig.  191,  i),  which 
gives  to  the  twigs  of  trees  and  shinibs  the  hue  peculiar  to  each  spe- 
cies, generally  some  shade  of  ash-color  or  brown,  or  occasionally  of 
much  more  vivid  tints.  It  is  this  tissue,  which,  taking  an  unusual 
development,  forms  the  cork  of  the  Cork-Oak,  and  those  corky  ex- 
pansions of  the  bark  which  are  so  conspicuous  on  the  branches  of 


no.  194.  Portion  of  a  tnagrarw  Metknif  and  195,  a  corresponding  Tertlcal  Motion,  magni- 
fied, reaching  from  the  pith.p,  to  the  epidermis,  e,  of  a  stem  of  Negundo,  a  year  old  :  S,  the 
bark  ;  W,  the  wood ;  and  C,  the  cambium-lajer,  as  foand  in  Febroarj.  The  refbrences  are  in 
the  text  abore  ;  except  mr^  portion  of  a  medullary  ray,  seen  on  the  rertical  section,  where  it 
mas  into  the  pith  :  dd^  dotted  duets :  c2,  the  inner  part  of  the  cambium-layer,  wliich  bvgins 
the  new  layer  of  wood.  In  this  tree,  we  find  a  thick  layer  of  parenchyma  (/)  inside  of  the  bost- 
tisBue,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  liber.    No  bast-tissue  is  formed  in  it  the  second  year. 


11 
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the  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar),  and  on  some  of  oar  Elms  (TTlmiis 
alata  and  raoemosa).  It  also  forms  the  paper-like,  exfoliating  lajerd 
of  Birch-bark.  It  is  composed  of  laterally  flattened  parench3rmatous 
cells,  much  like  those  of  the  Epidermis  (69,  Fig.  191,  t),  whidi 
directly  overlies  it,  and  forms  the  skin  or  surface  of  the  stem. 

218.  The  elements  of  an  exogenous  stem  of  a  year  old,  especially 
in  a  woody  plant,  accordingly  are  these,  proceeding  from  the  centre 
towards  the  circumference :  — 

I.  In  the  Wood  : 

1.  The  Pithy  belonging  to  the  cellular  system  (Fig.  194,  195,  jo). 

2.  The  MedvUary  ShecUh,  ms,    )  which  belong  to  the   woody  or 

3.  The  Layer  of  Wood,  W,  w,    ]      longitudinal  system. 

4.  The  MeduUary  Rays,  mr^  a  part  of  the  cellular  system. 

II.  In  the  Bark : 

5.  The  LiheTy  I ;  its  bast-tissue,  hy  belongs  to  the  woody  system. 

6.  The  OxUer  Barky  belonging  wholly  to  the  cellular  sjrstem,  and 

composed  of  two  parts,  viz. :  1st,  the  Green  or  Cellular  JS/^ 
velopey  gey  and  2d,  the  Corky  Envelopey  ce, 

7.  The  EpidenmSy  c,  or  skin,  which  invests  the  whole. 

219.  An  herbaceous  stem  does  not  essentially  differ  from  a  woody 
one  of  this  age,  except  that  the  wood  forms  a  less  compact  or  thinner 
zone ;  and  the  whole  perishes,  at  least  down  to  the  ground,  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  But  a  woody  stem  makes  provision  for  contin- 
uing its  growth  the  second  year.  As  the  layer  of  wood  continues  to 
increase  in  thickness  throughout  the  season,  by  the  multiplication  of 
cells  on  its  outer  surface,  between  it  and  the  bark,  and  when  growth 
ceases  this  process  of  cell-multiplication  is  merely  suspended,  so 
there  is  always  a  zone  of  delicate  young  cells  interposed  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark.     This  is  called  the 

220.  Cafflbinm-Layer,  (Fig.  194,  195,  C).  It  is  charged  with  or- 
ganizable  matter  (protoplasm,  dextrine,  <&c.)  in  the  form  of  a  mu- 
cilage, which  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  spring  when  growth 
recommences.  This  mucilaginous  matter  was  named  Cambium  by 
the  older  botanists;  who  supposed  —  as  is  still  generally  thonght — 
that  the  bark,  then  so  readily  separable,  really  separated  from  the 
wood  in  spring,  that  a  quantity  of  rich  mucilaginous  sap  was  poured 
out  between  them,  and  that  this  sap,  or  cambium,  was  organized 
into  a  tissue,  the  inner  part  becoming  new  wood,  the  outer,  new 
bark.  But  delicate  slices  will  show  that  there  is  then  no  more  inter- 
ruption of  the  wood  and  inner  bark  than  at  any  other  season ;  that 
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ihe  two  are  always  organically  connected  by  an  extremely  delicate 
tissue  of  young  and  vitally  active  celb,  just  in  the  state  in  which 
they  multiply  by  division  (38).  The  bark,  indeed,  is  very  readily 
detached  from  the  wood  in  spring,  because  the  cambium-layer  is  then 
gorged  with  sap ;  but  the  separation  is  effected  by  the  rending  of 
a  delicate  forming  tissue.  And  if  some  of  this  apparant  mucilage  be 
Fcraped  off  from  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  examined  under  a  good 
microscope,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  thin  stratum  of  young  wood-cells, 
with  the  ends  of  medullary  rays  here  and  there  interspersed,  and 
appearing  much  as  in  Fig.  193,  only  the  young  wood-cells  are  mostly 
shorter.  The  inner  portion  of  the  cambium-layer  is  therefore  nas- 
cent wood,  and  the  outer  is  nascent  bark.  And  it  is  by  the  growth 
of  the  cambium-layer,  renewed  year  after  year,  that  the 

221«  Annaal  Increase  of  the  Wood  of  Exogenous  phmts  is  effected. 
As  the  cells  .of  this  layer  multiply,  the  greater  number  lengthen  ver- 
tically into  prosenchyma  or  woody  tissue ;  while  some  are  trans- 
formed into  ducts,  and  others,  remaining  as  parenchyma,  continue  the 
meduUary  rays  or  commence  new  ones.  In  this  way  a  second  layer 
of  wood  is  formed  the  second  season,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
former  layer  and  between  it  and  the  bai'k,  and  continuous  with  the 
woody  layer  of  the  new  roots  below  and  of  the  leafy  shoots  of  the 
season  above.  Each  succeeding  year  another  layer  is  added  to  the 
wood  in  the  same  manner,  coincident  with  the  growth  in  length  by 
the  development  of  the  buds.  A  cross-section  of  an  exogenous  stem, 
therefore,  exhibits  the  wood  disposed  in  concentric  rings  between 
the  bark  and  the  pith;  the  oldest  lying  next  the  latter,  and  the 
youngest  occupying  the  circumference.  Each  layer  being  the  pi-o- 
duct  of  a  single  year's  growth,  the  age  of  an  exogenous  tree  may,  in 
general,  be  correctly  ascertained  by  counting  the  rings  in  a  cross- 
section  of  the  trunk.* 


*  The  annual  lavcrs  are  most  distinct  in  trees  of  temperate  climates  like  ours, 
where  there  is  a  prolonged  period  of  total  repose,  from  the  winter's  cold,  fol- 
lowed hy  a  vigorous  resumption  of  vegetation  in  spring.  In  tropical  trees  they 
are  rarely  so  well  defined  ;  hut  even  in  these  there  is  generally  a  more  or  less 
marked  annual  suspension  of  vegetation,  occurring,  however,  in  the  dry  and 
hotter,  rather  than  in  the  cooler  season.  There  are  numerous  cases,  moreover, 
in  which  the  wood  forms  a  uniform  stratum,  whatever  be  the  age  of  the  trunk, 
as  in  the  arborescent  species  of  Cactus ;  or  where  the  layers  are  few  and  by  no 
means  corresponding  with  the  age  of  the  trunk,  as  in  the  Cycas. 

Id  many  woody  climbing  or  twining  stems,  such  as  those  of  Clematis,  Aristo- 
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222.  The  Limitation  of  the  Annnal  layers  resulu  from  two  or  more 

causes,  separate  or  combined.  In  oak  and  chestnut  wood,  and  the 
like,  the  layers  are  strongly  defined  by  reason  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  large  dotted  ducts,  here  of  extreme  size  and  in  great  abundance, 
in  the  inner  portion  of  each  layer,  where  their  open  mouths  on  the 
cross-section  are  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  making  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  inner  porous,  and  the  exterior  solid  part  of  the 
successive  layers.  In  Maple  and  Beech  wood,  however,  the  ducts 
are  smaller,  and  are  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
layer ;  and  in  coniferous  wood,  viz.  tliat  of  Pine,  Cypress,  &c.,  there 
are  no  ducts  at  all,  but  only  a  uniform  woody  tissue  of  a  peculiar 
sort  (46,  54).  Here  the  demarcation  between  two  layers  is  owing 
to  the  greater  fineness  of  the  wood-cells  formed  at  the  dose  of  the 
season,  viz.  those  at  the  outer  border  of  the  layer,  while  the  ne^U 
layer  begins,  in  its  vigorous  vernal  growth,  with  much  larger  cells, 
thus  marking  an  abrupt  transition  from  one  layer  to  the  next  Be- 
sides being  finer,  the  last  wood-cells  of  the  season  are  oflen  flattened 
laterally,  more  or  less. 

223.  Each  layer  of  wood,  once  formed,  remains  unchanged  in  posi- 
tion and  dimensions.  But  in  trunks  of  considerable  age,  the  older 
layers  generally  undergo  more  or  less  change  in  color  and  density, 
distinguishing  the  wood  into  two  parts,  viz. 

224.  Sap-wood  and  Heart-wood.  In  the  germinating  plantlet  and  in 
the  developing  bud,  the  sap  ascends  through  the  whole  tissue,  of 
whatever  sort ;  at  first  through  the  parenchyma,  for  there  is  then  no 
other  tissue  ;  and  the  transmission  is  continued  through  it,  especially 
through  its  central  portion,  or  the  pith,  in  the  growing  apex  of  the 
stem  throughout  But  in  the  older  parts  below,  the  pith,  soon 
drained  of  sap,  becomes  filled  with  air  in  its  place,  and  thenceforth  it 
bears  no  part  in  the  plant's  nourishment  As  soon  as  wood-cells  and 
ducts  are  formed,  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  conveyance  of  sap ; 


lochia  SipbOt  and  Menispermnm  Canadcnse,  the  aDnaal  layers  are  rather  obscure- 
ly marked,  while  the  medullary  rays  are  unusually  broad ;  and  the  wood  therefore 
forms  a  scries  of  separable  wedges  disposed  in  a  circle  around  the  pith.  In  the 
stem  of  one  of  our  Trumpet-creepers  (the  Bignonia  capreolata)  the  annual  rings, 
after  the  first  four  or  five,  are  interrupted  in  four  places,  and  here  as  many  broad 
plates  of  cellular  tissue,  belonging  properly  to  the  bark,  are  interposed,  passing 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  so  tha^ 
the  transverse  section  of  the  wood  nearly  resembles  a  Maltese  cross.  But  these 
are  all  exceptional  cases,  which  scarcely  require  notice  in  a  general  view. 
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for  wliich  their  tubular  and  capillary  character  is  especially  adapted. 
But  the  ducts  insider  parts,  except  when  gorged  with  sap,  contain 
air  alone  ;  and  in  woody  trunks  the  sap  continues  to  rise  year  after 
year,  to  the  places  where  growth  is  going  on,  mainly  through  the 
proper  woody  tissue  of  the  wood.  In  this  transmission  the  new  layers 
are  most  active,  and  these  are  m  direct  communication  with  the  new 
roots  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  buds  or  shoots  and  leaves  of  the 
season  on  the  other.  So,  by  the  formation  of  new  annual  layers  out- 
side of  them,  the  older  ones  are  each  year  removed  a  step  farther 
from  the  region  of  growth;  or  rather  the  growing  stratum,  which 
connects  the  fresh  rootlets  that  imbibe  with  the  foliage  that  elabo- 
rates the  sap,  is  ea6h  year  removed  farther  from  them.  The  latter, 
therefore,  after  a  few  years,  cease  to  convey  sap,  as  they  hjive  long 
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no.  196.    UagnUed  croM  wctton  of  a  portion  of  woody  tlBrae  of  White  Oak,  a  ymt  old. 

197.  A  kmgf tadinal  u  well  u  gtom  MCtton  of  ths  nme,  a  little  higher  magnified,    a,  a,  Por- 

tiooe  of  one  of  the  nnaller  medullarj  raya 
FIO.  198.    H^piifled  crow  lection  of  woody  tksae  fh»n  the  same  stem,  taken  from  a  layer 

of  heart-wood,  2i  yean  old:  6,  ducts  :  o,  portion  of  one  of  the  minuter  medullary  layi.    199. 

Combiced  cross  and  longltadinal  section  of  the  same :  a,  tissue  of  a  medvllary  lay. 
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before  ceased  to  take  part  in  any  vital  operations.  The  cells  of  th« 
older  layers,  also,  commonly  have  thicker  walls  and  smaller  calibre 
than  those  of  the  newer,  —  as  here  shown  in  Fig.  Iy8, 199,  compared 
with  Fig.  196,  197, — owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  thickening  or- 
ganic materials  (43)  mingled  with  encrusting  mineral  matters  intro- 
duced with  the  water  imbibed  by  the  roots  (93)  which  have  been  de- 
posited upon  them  from  within.  This  older,  more  solidified,  and  harder 
wood,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  and  is  the  part  princi- 
pally valuable  for  timber,  &c,  is  called  Heart-wood,  or  Duramen  : 
while  the  newer  layers  of  softer,  more  open,  and  bibulous  wood,  more 
or  less  charged  with  sap,  receive  the  name  of  Sap-wood,  or  Albur- 
num. The  latter  name  was  given  by  the  earlier  physiolc^sts  in  allu- 
sion f  o  its  white  or  pale  color.  In  all  trees  which  have  the  distinction 
between  the  sap-wood  and  heart-wood  well  marked,  the  latter  acquires 
a  deeper  color,  and  that  peculiar  to  the  species,  such  as  the  dark  brown 
of  the  Black  Walnut,  the  blacker  color  of  the  Ebony,  the  purplish-red 
of  Red  Cedar,  and  the  bright  yellow  of  the  Barberry,  These  colors 
are  owing  to  special  vegetable  products  mixed  with  the  incrusting 
matters  ;  but  sometimes  the  hue  appers  to  be  rather  an  alteration  of 
the  lignine  with  age.  In  the  Red  Cedar,  the  deep  color  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  medullary  rays.  In  many  of  the  softer  woods,  there  is 
little  thickening  of  the  cell-walls,  and  little  change  in  color  of  the 
heart-wood,  except  from  incipient  decay,  as  in  the  White  Pine,  Pop- 
lar, Tulip-tree,  &c.  The  heart^wood  is  no  longer  in  any  sense  a 
living  part ;  it  may  perish,  as  it  frequently  does,  without  affecting  the 
life  or  health  of  the  tree. 

225.  Thfi  Bark  is  much  more  various  in  structure  and  growth  than 
the  wood :  it  is  also  subject  to  grave  alterations  with  advancing  age, 
on  account  of  its  external  position,  viz.  to  distention  from  the  con- 
stantly increasing  diameter  of  the  s^m  within,  and  to  abrasion  and 
decay  from  the  influence  of  the  elements  without.  It  is  never  entire^ 
therefore,  on  the  trunks  of  large  trees ;  but  the  dead  exterior  parts, 
no  longer  able  to  enlarge  with  the  enlarging  wood,  are  gradually 
fissured  and  torn,  and  crack  off  in  layers,  or  fall  away  by  slow  decay. 
So  that  the  bark  of  old  trunks  bears  but  a  small  proportion  in  thick- 
ness to  the  wood,  even  when  it  makes  an  equal  amount  of  annual 
growth. 

226.  The  three  parts  of  the  bark  (214-217),  for  the  most  part 
readily  distinguishable  in  the  bark  of  young  shoots,  grow  indepen- 
dently, each  by  the  addition  of  new  cells  to  its  inner  face,  so  long  as 
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it  grows  at  all.     The  green  layer  does  not  increase  at  all  after  the 

first  year ;  the  opaque  corky  layer  soon  excludes  it  from  the  light ; 

and  it  gradually  perishes,  never  to  be  renewed.     The  corky  layer 

commonly  increases  for  a  few  years  only,  by  the  formation  of  new 

tabular  cells :  occasionally  it  takes  a  remarkable  development,  form- 

ing  the  substance  called  Cork^  as  in  the  Cork  Oak.    A  similar  growth 

occurs   on   the   bark  of  several 

species  of  Elm,  of  our   Liquid-        ^^^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^^S 

ambar  or  Sweet-Gum,  &c.,  pro-     \^^^^g^^^ 

ducing  thick  corky  plates  on  the     « 

branches.     In  the  White  and  Pa-     6 

per  Birch,  thin  layers,  of  a  very 

durable   nature,  are  formed  for       ^^^^m^^^^--^ 

a  great  number  of  yeai^ ;   each       ^^^^^fe^^^^ 

layer  of  tabular  and  firmly  cohe-        ^^S?^^-^^^:^^^^^^  .;^-?^ 

rent  celb  (Fig.  200,  a)  alternates         ^^^^^^^'^'^ 

with  a  thinner  stratum  of  delicate,  ^ 

somewhat  cubical  and  less  compact  ceUs  (&),  which  break  up  into  a 

fine  powder  when  disturbed,  and  allow  the  thin,  paper-like  plates  to 

exfoliate. 

227.  The  liber,  or  inner  bark  (215),  contmues  to  grow  through- 
out the  life  of  the  tree,  by  an  annual  addition  from  the  cambium- 
layer  applied  to  its  inner  surface.  Sometimes  the  growth  is  plainly 
distinguishable  into  layers,  corresponding  with  or  more  numerous 
than  the  annual  layers  of  the  wood :  often,  there  is  scarcely  any 
trace  of  such  layers  to  be  discerned.  In  composition  and  appearance 
the  liber  varies  greatly  in  different  plants,*  especially  in  trees  and 
shrubs.  That  of  Bass-wood  or  Linden,  and  of  other  plants  with 
a  similar  fibrous  bark,  may  be  taken  as  best  representing  the  liber. 
Here  it  consists  of  strata  of  very  thick-walled  cells  alternating  with 
thin-walled  cells.  The  thick-walled  cells  are  bast-cells  (55,  Fig.  49, 
53),  are  much  elongated  vertically,  and  form  the  fibrous  portion  of 


*  The  best  account  of  the  liber  that  has  jet  been  given  is  that  by  Mohl, 
fai  the  Botaniache  Zeitnng,  Vol.  13,  p.  873  (1855),  of  which  a  French  translation  is 
published  in  the  Annala  des  Sciences  NatvareUes,  ser.  4,  Vol.  5,  p.  141,  et  seq. 
(1856). 

FIG  20O.  TnutfTMM  MCtioii  of  a  minute  portion  of  White  BIreb  bark,  the  corkj  layer 
highly  magnified :  a,  the  flrm,  tabular  celU,  6,  delioaU  thin-waUed  cella  which  eepante  the 
pepery  plates.    (After  Link.) 
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the  bark.  The  thin- walled  cells  are  those  of  ordinary  parenchyma, 
mingled,  at  the  inner  part  of  each  stratum,  with  Jarger  and  longer 
ones,  marked  (on  some  sides  at  least)  with  the  thin  and  reticulated 
spots  or  punctuations  already  described  (215).  These  last  may  be 
termed  ihe  proper  cells  of  the  liber,  as  they  are  peculiar  to  this  part 
of  the  bark,  are  seldom  if  ever  absent,  they  contain  an  abundance  of 
mucilage  and  proteine,  and  in  all  probability  they  take  the  principal 
part  in  the  descending  circulation  of  the  plant,  if  it  may  so  be  called, 
i.  e.  in  conveying  do\vnwards  and  distributing  the  rich  sap  which  has 
been  elaborated  in  the  foliage.  It  is  evident  that  the  bast-cells, 
which  in  Linden  (Fig.  53)  are  seen  to  be  almost  solid,  are  not 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

228.  That  bast^iells  are  not  an  essential  part,  is  further  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  they  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  bark  of  some 
plants,  and  are  not  produced  after  the  first  year  in  many  others.  The 
latter  is  the  case  in  Negundo,  where  abundant  bast-cells,  like  those 
of  Bass-wood,  compose  the  exterior  portion  of  the  first  year's  liber 
(Fig.  194,  195,  b),  but  none  whatever  is  formed  in  the  subsequent 
layers.  In  Beeches  and  Birches,  also,  a  few  bast-cells  are  produced 
the  first  year,  but  none  afterwards.  In  Maples  a  few  are  formed  in 
succeeding  years.  In  the  Pear  bast-cells  are  annually  formed,  but 
in  very  small  quantity,  compared  with  the  parenchymatous  part  of 
the  liber.  In  Pines,  at  least  in  White  Pines,  the  bark  is  nearly  as 
homogeneous  as  the  wood,  the  whole  liber,  except  what  answers  to 
the  medullary  rays,  consisting  of  one  kind  of  cells,  resembling  those 

of  bast  or  of  wood  in  form,  but  agree- 
ing with  the  proper  liber-ceUs  in  their 
structure  and  markings.  Although 
the  liber  of  Birch  produces  no  bast- 
cells  after  the  first  year,  it  abounds 
in  short  cells  equally  solidified  by  in- 
ternal deposition,  and  of  a  gritty  tex- 
ture, which  might  be  mistaken  for 
bast-cells  on  the  cross-section  (Fig. 
201).     A  longitudinal  section  discloses  the  difference. 

229.  The  bark  on  old  stems  is  constantly  decaying  or  falling  away 
from  the  surface,  without  any  injury  to  the  tree  ;  just  as  the  heart- 
wood  may  equally  decay  within  without  harm,  except  by  mechani- 

nG  201.  Gxtira-fectloii  of  a  cluster  of  aoUdifled  and  indurated  eelk  ftom  th«  liber  of  Che 
White  Birch.    (After  Unk  ) 
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caDj  impairing  the  strength  of  the  trunk.  Great  differences  are 
observable  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  older  bark 
of  different  shrubs  and  trees  is  thrown  off,  according  to  the  struc- 
ture in  each  species.  Some  trees  and  shrubs  have  their  trunks  in- 
vested with  the  liber  of  many  years'  growth,  although  only  the  in- 
nermost layers  are  alive ;  in  others  it  scales  off  much  earlier.  On 
the  stems  of  the  common  Honeysuckle,  of  the  Nine-Bark  (Spiraea 
opulifolia),  and  of  Grape-vines  (except  of  our  Muscadine  Grape), 
the  liber  lives  only  one  season,  and  is  detached  the  following  year, 
hanging  loose  in  papery  layers  in  the  former  species,  and  in  fibrous 
shreds  in  the  latter. 

230.  While  the  newer  layers  of  the  wood  abound  in  crude  sap, 
which  they  convey  to  the  leaves  (224),  those  of  the  inner  bark 
abound  in  elaborated  sap  (79,  227),  which  they  receive  from  the 
leaves  and  convey  to  the  cambium-layer  or  zone  of  growth.  The 
proper  juices  and  peculiar  products  of  plants  (88)  are  accordingly 
found  in  the  foliage  and  the  bark,  especially  in  the  latter.  In  the 
bark,  therefore,  (either  of  the  stem  or  of  the  root,)  medicinal  and 
other  principles  are  usually  to  be  sought,  rather  than  in  the  wood. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  wood  is  kept  in  connection  with  the  bark  by 
the  medullary  rays,  many  products  which  probably  originate  in  the 
former  are  deposited  in  the  wood. 

231.  The  Living  Parts  of  a  Tree  or  Shrab,  of  the  Exogenous  kind,  are 
obviously  only  these:  —  1st.  The  summit  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
with  the  buds  which  continue  them  upwards  and  annually  develop 
the  foliage.  2d.  The  fresh  tips  of  the  roots  and  rootlets  annually 
developed  at  the  opposite  extremity.  Sd.  The  newest  strata  of  wood 
and  bark,  and  especially  the  interposed  cambium-layer,  which,  annu- 
ally renewed,  maintain  a  living  communication  between  the  rootlets 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  buds  and  foliage  on.  the  other,  however  dis- 
tant they  at  length  may  be.  These  are  all  that  is  concerned  in  the 
Hfc  and  growth  of  the  tree ;  and  these  are  annually  renewed.  The 
branches  of  each  year's  growth  are,  therefore,  kept  in  fresh  commu- 
nication, by  means  of  the  newer  layers  of  wood,  with  the  fresh 
rootlets,  which  are  alone  active  in  absorbing  the  crude  food  of  the 
plant  from  the  soiL  The  fluid  they  absorb  is  thus  conveyed  directly 
to  the  branches  of  the  season,  which  alone  develop  leaves  to  digest 
it  And  the  sap  they  receive,  having  been  elaborated  and  converted 
into  oiiganic  nourishing  matter,  is  partly  expended  in  the  upward 
growth  of  new  branches,  and  partly  in  the  formation  of  a  new  layer 
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of  wood,  reaching  from  the  highest  leaves  to  the  remotest  rootlets.* 
As  the  exogenous  tree,  therefore,  annually  renews  its  huds  and 

*  The  layers  of  wood  and  bark,  hj  which  the  exogenous  stem  annually  in- 
creases in  diameter,  are  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  cambium- 
layer  throughout  its  whole  extent.  That  the  organic  material  to  supply  this 
growth  in  ordinary  vegetation  descends  in  the  bark,  for  the  most  part,  and  that 
tlie  order  of  growth  in  the  formation  of  wood  is  from  above  downwards,  and 
also  the  general  dependence  of  this  growth  upon  the  action  of  the  foliage,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  variety  of  facts  and  considerations.  The  connection  of  the 
wood  with  the  leaves  is  shown :  —  (1.)  By  tracing  the  threads  of  soft  woody 
Endogens,  such  as  Yucca,  directly  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  into  the  stem,  and 
thence  downward  to  their  termination,  towards  which  they  become  attenuated, 
lose  their  vessels,  and  are  finally  reduced  to  slender  shreds  of  woody  tissue. 
(2.)  The  amount  of  wood  formed  in  a  stem  or  branch,  other  things  being  equal, 
is  in  a  relation  to  the  number  and  sise  of  the  leaves  it  bears ;  its  amount  in  any 
portion  of  the  branch  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  leaves  above  that 
portion.  Thus,  when  the  leaves  are  distributed  along  a  branch,  it  tapers  to  the 
summit,  as  in  a  common  Reed  or  a  stalk  of  Indian  Com ;  when  they  grow  in  a 
cluster  at  the  apex,  it  remains  cylindrical,  as  in  a  Palm  (Fig.  184).  Consequently 
the  increase  of  the  trunk  in  diameter  directly  corresponds  with  the  number  and 
vigor  of  the  branches.  The  greater  the  development  of  vigorous  branches  on  a 
particular  side  of  a  tree,  the  more  wood  is  formed,  and  the  greater  the  thickness 
of  the  annual  layers  on  that  side  of  the  trunk.  (3.)  In  a  seedling,  the  wood 
appears  in  proportion  as  the  leaves  are  developed.  (4.)  If  a  young  branch  be 
cut  off  just  below  a  node  (156),  so  as  to  leave  an  intemode  without  leaves  or 
bud,  little  or  no  increase  in  diameter  will  ordinarily  take  place  down  to  the  first 
leaf  below.  But  if  a  bud  be  inserted  into  this  naked  intemode,  as  the  bud  de- 
velops, increase  in  diameter,  with  the  formation  of  new  wood,  recommences. 
That  the  formation  proceeds  from  above  downwards,  or  that  the  elaborated  sap 
which  furnishes  the  material  for  the  growth  is  diffused  from  above  downwards, 
appears  from  the  effect  of  a  ligature  around  exogenous  items,  or  of  removing  a 
ring  of  bark.  It  is  a  fiimiliar  fiict,  that,  when  a  ligature  is  closely  bound  around 
a  growing  exogenous  stem,  the  part  above  the  ligature  swells,  and  that  below 
does  not  Every  one  may  have  observed  the  distortions  that  twining  stems  thus 
accidentally  produce  upon  woody  exogenous  trunks,  causing  an  enlargement  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  obstracdon.  When  the  stem  is  girdled,  by  removing  a 
ring  of  bark  so  as  completely  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  wood,  the  part  above 
the  ring  enlarges  in  the  same  manner ;  that  below  does  not,  until  the  incision  is 
healed.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  manifestly  formed  in  a  descending  direction. 
But  this  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  stem ;  and  its  first  layer,  the  extension  of 
the  wood  of  the  radicle  into  the  primary  root,  agrees  in  composition  with  the 
wood  of  the  succeeding  layers  in  the  stem,  having  no  spiral  vessels,  but  only 
ducts.  Still,  whatever  analogy  there  may  be  between  the  growth  of  the  wood 
in  the  stem  and  of  roots,  there  is  no  real  basis  for  the  ingenious  conception  of 
Thouars  and  of  Gaudichaud,  that  wood  is  the  roots  of  buds  or  leaves,  or  that 
it  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  them  for  ita  formation. 
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leaves,  its  wood,  bark,  and  roots,  —  everything,  indeed,  that  is  con- 
cerned in  its  life  and  growth,  —  there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  no 
necessary  cause  inherent  in  the  tree  itself,  why  it  may  not  live  in- 
definitely. Accordingly,  some  trees  are  known  to  have  lived  for 
twelve  hundred  years  or  more ;  and  others  now  survive  which  are 
probably  above  two  thousand  years  old,  and  perhaps  much  older.* 
This  kxDgevity  ceases  to  be  at  all  surprising  when  we  consider,  that, 
although  the  tree  or  herb  is  in  a  certain  sense  an  individual  yet  it 
is  not  an  individual  in  the  sense  that  a  man  or  any  ordinary  animal 
is.    Viewed  philosophically, 

232.  The  Plant  is  a  Composite  Being,  or  community,  lasting,  in  the 
case  of  a  tree  especially,  through  an  indefinite  and  often  immense 
number  of  generations.  These  are  successively  produced,  enjoy  a 
term  of  existence,  and  parish  in  their  turn.  Life  passes  onward 
pCHitinually  from  the  older  to  the  newer  parts,  and  death  follows, 
with  equal  step,  at  a  narrow  interval.  No  portion  of  the  tree  is  now 
living  that  was  alive  a  few  years  ago ;  the  leaves  die  annually  and 
are  cast  off,  while  the  intemodes  or  joints  of  stem  that  bore  them,  as 
to  their  wood  at  least,  buried  deep  in  the  trunk,  under  the  wood 
of  succeeding  generations,  are  converted  into  lifeless  heart-wood,  or 
perchance  decayed,  while  the  bark  that  belonged  to  them  is  thrown 
off  from  the  surface.  It  is  the  aggregate,  the  blended  mass  alone, 
that  long  survives.  Plants  of  single  cells,  and  of  a  definite  form, 
alone  exhibit  complete  individuality;  and  their  existence  is  ex- 
tremely brief.  The  more  complex  vegetable  of  a  higher  grade  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  animal  of  the  highest  organization, 
where  the  offspring  always  separates  from  the  parent,  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  simple  and  indivisible.  But  it  is  truly  similar  to  the  branch- 
ing or  arborescent  coral,  or  to  other  compound  animals  of  the  lowest 
grade,  where  successive  generations,  though  capable  of  living  inde- 
pendently and  sometimes  separating  spontaneously,  yet  are  usually 
developed  in  connection,  blended  in  a  general  body,  and  nourished 
more  or  less  in  common.  Thus  the  coral  structure  is  built  up  by 
the  combined  labors  of  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  —  by  the  suc- 


*  The  subject  of  the  longevity  of  trees  has  been  ablj  discussed  by  De  .Can-  . 
dolle,  in  the  BiUiotheque  Univendle  of  Geneva,  for  May,  IS31,  and  in  the  second 
Tolnme  of  his  Phy^ologie  V^g^lak :  also,  more  recently,  by  Professor  Alphonse 
De  Candolle.    In  this  country,  an  article  on  the  subject  has  Appeared  in  tht 
Naaih  Amaicaa  Beview^  for  July,  1S44. 
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ceesive  labors  of  a  great  number  of  generations.  The  surface  or  the 
recent  shoots  alone  are  alive ;  and  here  life  is  superficial,  all  under- 
neath consbting  of  the  dead  remains  of  former  generations.  The 
arborescent  species  are  not  only  lifeless  along  the  central  axis,  but 
are  dead  throughout  towards  the  bottom :  as,  in  a  genealogical  tree, 
only  the  later  ramifications  are  among  the  living.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  vegetable,  except  that,  as  it  ordinarily  imbibes  its  nourish- 
ment mainly  from  the  soil  throu^  its  roots  it  makes  a  downward 
growth  also^  and,  by  constant  renewal  of  fresh  tissues,  maintains  the 
communication  between  the  two  growing  extremities,  the  buds  and 
the  rootlets. 

233.  IndlTidailitf  being  imperfectly  realized  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  question  as  to  what  in  the  PhsBnogamous  plant  best 
answers  to  the  animal  individual  is  speculative,  rather  than  practical, 
and  may  be  more  appropriately  noticed  in  another  place.  (Part  IL 
Chap.  I.) 

234.  Compsriiott  of  Endogenom  with  Exogenous  Straetnn.    The  woody 

bundles  of  an  exogenous  stem  (Fig.  186-188)  continue  to  grow  on 
the  outer  side  as  long  as  the  plant  lives.  In  woody  trunks  they  at 
once  become  wedges  with  the  point  next  the  pith,  and  growth  pro- 
ceeds indefinitely  by  the  stratum  of  perpetually  renewed  tissue  on 
the  outer  face  between  the  wood  and  the  bark.  Each  wedge  is 
separated  from  its  neighbor  on  both  sides  by  an  interposed  medul* 
lary  ray,  and  is  composed  of  wood  on  the  inner  side,  liber  on  the 
outer,  and  cambium  or  forming  tissue  between.  Now  each  thread 
or  bundle  of  endogenous  wood  (204)  is  composed  of  similar  or  anal- 
ogous parts,  sometimes  irregularly  intermixed,  but  more  commonly 
similarly  disposed.  That  is,  the  section  of  one  of  these  threads  ex- 
hibits woody  tissue  and  one  or  two  spiral  vessels  on  its  inner  border, 
answering  to  the  proper  wood,  and  very  thick-walled  elongated  cells 
on  its  outer  border,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  bast-cells  of  Exogens ; 
and  between  the  two  is  a  stratum  of  cells  of  parenchyma  mixed  with 
elongated  and  punctuated  cells  answering  to  the  proper  cells  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  liber.  The  portion  of  each  endogenous  thread, 
therefore,  which  looks  towards  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  answers  to 
the  wood,  and  its  outer  portion  to  the  liber  or  inner  bark,  of  the  ex- 
ogenous stem ;  and  the  parenchyma  through  which  the  threads  are 
interspersed  answers  to  the  medullary  rays  and  pith  together.  The 
main  difference  between  the  endogenous  woody  threads  and  the  ex- 
ogenous woody  wedges  is,  that  there  is  no  cambium-layer  in  the 
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former  between  the  liber  and  the  wood,  find  therefore  no  provision 
for  increase  in  diameter.  The  bundles  are  therefore  strictly  limited, 
while  those  of  Exogens  are  unlimited  in  growth.  In  Exogens  the 
woody  bundles  or  wedges,  symmetrically  arranged  in  a  circle,  be- 
come confluent  into  a  zone  in  all  woody  and  most  herbaceous  stems, 
which  continues  to  increase  in  thickness.  In  Endogens  the  woody 
bundles  are  unchanged  in  size  af\er  their  formation,  but  new  and 
distinct  ones  are  formed  in  the  growing  stem  with  each  leaf  it  de- 
velops, and  interspersed  more  or  less  irregularly  among  the  older 
bundles. 


CHAPTER     V. 

OP  THE  LEAVES. 

Sect.  I.    Their  Arrangement.     (Phtllotaxis,  etc.) 

285.  The  situation  of  leaves,  as  well  as  their  general  office  in  the 
vegetable  economy,  and  several  of  their  special  adaptations,  has 
already  been  stated.  Leaves  invariably  arise  from  the  nodes  (156), 
just  below  the  point  where  buds  appear.  So  that  wherever  a  bud 
or  branch  is  found,  a  leaf  exists,  or  has  existed,  either  in  a  perfect  or 
rudimentary  state,  just  beneath  it ;  and  buds  (and  therefore  branch- 
es), on  the  other  hand,  are  or  may  be  developed  in  the  axils  of  all 
leaves,  and  do  not  normally  exist  in  any  other  situation.  The  point 
of  attachment  of  a  leaf  (or  other  organ)  with  the  stem  is  termed  its 
insertion,  Tlie  subject  of  the  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem  has 
received  the  name  of 

236.  PhylloUulS  (from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  leaf-arrange^ 
mejit), 

237.  As  to  their  general  position,  leaves  are  either  alternate,  oppo^ 
site,  or  verticiSate,  They  are  said  tb  be  alternate  (127,  and  Fig. 
121,  157,  204)  when  there  is  only  one  to  each  node,  in  which 
case  the  successive  leaves  are  thrown  alternately  to  different  sides 
of  the  stem.  They  are  said  to  be  opposite  when  each  node  bears 
a  pair  of  leaves,  in  which  case  the  two  leaves  always  diverge 
from  each  other  as  widely  as  possible,  that  is,  they  stand  on  opposite 
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sides  of  the  stem  and  point  in  opposite  directimis  (127,  Fig.  107, 
210,  &c).  They  are  verticiUate^  or  whorUdj  when  there  are  three  or 
more  leaves  in  a  circle  (verticil  or  whorl)  upon  each  node ;  in  which 
case  the  several  leaves  of  the  circle  diverge  from  each  other  as  much 
as  possible,  or  are  equablj  distributed  around  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  axis  (Fig.  134,  211).  The  first  of  the  three  is  the 
simplest  as  well  as  the  commonest  method,  occurring  as  it  does  in 
almost  every  Monocotyledoilous  plant  (where  it  is  plainly  the  normal 
mode,  128),  and  in  the  larger  number  of  Dicotyledonous  plants 
likewise,  af^er  the  first  or  second  nodes  (Fig.  Ill',  121).  It 
should  therefore  be  first  examined. 

238.  Alternate  Iea?CS.  This  general  term 
for  the  case  where  leaves  are  placed  one  af^er 
another,  obviously  comprises  a  variety  of 
modes  as  to  the  particular  position  of  succes- 
sive leaves.  There  is,  first,  the  case  to  which 
the  name  is  most  applicable,  viz.  where  the 
leaves  are  alternately  disposed  on  exactly  op- 
posite  sides  of  the  stem  (as  in  Fig.  157)  ;  the 
second  leaf  being  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
first,  while  the  third  is  equally  distant  from 
the  second,  and  is  consequently  placed  directly 
over  the  first,  the  fourth  stands  over  the 
second,  and  so  on  throughout.  Such  leaves 
are  accordingly  distichous  or  two-rankecL* 
They  form  two  vertical  rows:  on  one  side 
are  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  7th,  &c. ;  on  the  op- 
posite side  are  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  8th,  and  so 
on.  This  mode  occurs  in  all  Grasses,  in  many 
other  Monocotyledonous  plants,  and  among 
the  Dicotyledonous  in  the  Linden.  A  second 
mode  is 

239.  The  tristichous  or  three-ranked  ar- 
rangement, which  is  seen  in  Sedges  (Fig. 


*  In  the  coarae  of  the  sammer  the  leaves  of  Baptisia  perfoliata,  which  are 
really  five-ranked,  often  appear  to  be  monostichous,  or  one-ranked;  but  this  is 
owing  to  a  torsion  of  the  axis. 

FIO.  208.  Pi«se  of  a  ttalk,  wiUi  the  abeaUiIng  baiet  of  Um  leaTes,  of  a  Sedge-Graai  (Caraz 
Cnu-corri),  showing  the  three-nnked  ammgement.  203.  Dimgnun  of  the  croaa-eoctlon  of  the 
•ame,  ihowing  two  cyclei  of  kareft. 
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202)  and  some  other  Monocotjledonous  plants.  Taking  any  leaf  we 
please  to  begin  with,  and  numbering  it  1,  we  pass  round  one  third  of 
the  circumference  of  the  stem  as  we  ascend  to  leaf  No.  2  ;  another 
third  of  the  circumference  brings  us  to  No.  3 ;  another  brings  us 
round  to  a  point  exactly  over  No  1,  and  here  No.  4  is  placed.  No.  5 
is  in  like  manner  over  No.  2,  and  so  on.  They  stand,  therefore,  in 
three  vertical  rows,  one  of  which  contains  the  numbers  1,  4,  7,  10 ; 
another,  2,  5,  8,  11 ;  the  third,  3,  6,  9,  12,  and  so  on.  If  we  draw  a 
line  from  the  insertion  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  the  next,  and  so  on  to 
the  third,  fourth,  and  the  rest  in  succession,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
it  winds  around  the  stem  spirally  as  it  ascends.  In  the  first  or  dis- 
tichous mode,  the  second  leaf  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  half 
the  circumference  of  the  stem ;  and,  having  completed  one  turn 
round  the  stem,  the  third  begins  a  second  turn.  In  the  tristichous, 
each  leaf  is  separated  from  the  preceding  and  succeeding  by  one 
third  of  the  circumference,  there  are  three  leaves  in  one  turn,  or 
cycle,  and  the  fourth  commences  a  second  cycle,  which  goes  on  m 
the  same  way.  That  is,  the  angular  divergence,  or  arc  interposed 
between  the  insertion  of  two  successive  leaves,  in  the  first  is  j-,  in  the 
second  i,  of  the  circle.  These  fractions  severally  represent,  not 
only  the  angle  of  divergence,  but  the  whole  plan  of  these  two  modes ; 
the  numerator  denoting  the  number  of  times  the  spiral  line  winds 
round  the  stem  before  it  brings  a  leaf  directly  over  the  one  it  began 
with ;  while  the  denominator  expresses  the  number  of  leaves  that 
are  laid  down  in  this  course,  or  which  form  each  cycle.  The  two- 
ranked  mode  (^)  is  evidently  the  simplest  possible  case.  The  three- 
ranked  (i)  is  the  next,  and  the  one  in  which  the  spiral  character  of 
the  arrangement  begins  to  be  evident.     To  this  succeeds 

240.  The  perUastichom,  qmncuncial,  or  five-rcaiked  arrangement 
(Fig.  204,  205).  This  is  much  the  most  common  case  in  alternate- 
leaved  Dicotyledonous  plants.  The  Apple,  Cherry,  and  Poplar 
afford  ready  examples  of  it  Here  there  are  five  leaves  in  each 
cycle,  since  we  must  pass  on  to  the  sixth  before  we  find  one  placed 
vertically  over  the  first  To  reach  this,  the  ascending  spiral  line  has 
made  two  revolutions  round  the  stem,  and  on  it  the  five  leaves  are 
equably  distributed,  at  intervals  of  f  of  the  circumference.  The 
fraction  \  accordingly  expresses  the  angular  divergence  of  the  suc- 
cessive leaves  ;  the  numerator  indicates  the  number  of  turns  made 
in  completing  the  cycle,  and  the  denominator  gives  the  number  of 
leaves  in  the  cycle,  or  the  number  of  vertical  ranks  of  leaves  on  such 
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a  Stem.     1£  we  shorten  the  axis,  as  it  was  in  the  bud,  or  make  a 
•M  horizontal  pkin,  we  hare 

the  parts  disposed  as  in  the 

diagram,  Fig.  206,  the  low- 
er leaves  being  of  coarse 

the  exterior. 

241.    The    eight-ranked 

arrangement,  the  next  in 

order,  is  likewise  not  un- 

conmion.      It  is  found  in 

the  Hollj,  the  CaUistemon 

of  our  conservatories,  the 

Aconite,  the  tuft  of  leaves 

at  the  base  of  the  common 
Plantain,  &c.  In  this  case  the  ninth  leaf  is 
placed  over  the  first,  the  tenth  over  the  second, 
and  so  on ;  and  the  spiral  line  makes  three  turns 
m  lajTing  down  the  cycle  of  eight  leaves,  each 
separated  firom  the  preceding  by  an  arc,  or  an- 
gular divergence,  of  f  of  the  circumference. 

242.  All  these  modes,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  aos 

were  pointed  out  by  Bonnet  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  but  they  have  recently  been  extended  and  generalized,  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  methods  brought  to  light,  by 
Schimper,  Braun,  and  others.  If  we  write  down  in  order  the  series 
of  fractions  which  represent  the  simpler  forms  of  phyUotaxis  already 
noticed,  as  determined  by  observation,  viz.  ^,  ^,  f ,  |,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  the  relation  that  they  bear  to  each  other.  For  the 
numerator  of  each  is  composed  of  the  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the 
two  preceding  fractions,  and  the  denominator  of  the  sum  of  the 
two  preceding  denominators.  Also  the  numerator  of  each  fraction  is 
the  denominator  of  the  next  but  one  preceding.  Extending  this 
series,  we  obtain  the  further  terms,  ^,  /r,  ^f ,  f  ^,  &c.  Now  these 
numbers  are  verified  by  observation,  and,  with  some  abnormal  excep- 
tions, this  series  ^,  ^,  f ,  f  ,  ^j,  /p,  ^},  f  |,  comprises  all  the  varia- 

FIG.  -204.    A  branch  ezhibttiDg  the  flve-raiiked  arntngement  of  leftTes. 

TIQ.  906.  magnun  of  the  same :  a  apiral  line  is  dnwn  aseending  the  Btem  and  paariog 
fhrongh  the  sacoeiBiTe  scan  which  mark  the  positioii  of  the  leaTes from  1  to  6.  It  is  raadea 
dotted  line  where  it  passes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  scars  2  and  b^  which  fall 
on  that  side,  are  made  fkinter.  206.  A  plane,  horlxontal  prcjection  of  the  same ;  tiie  dotted 
line  passing  from  the  edjge  of  the  Drst  leaf  to  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  flfUi  leaf,  which 
completes  the  cycle ;  as  the  sixth  would  come  directlj  before,  or  within,  the  first 
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tions  of  the  arrangement  of  alternate  leaves  that  actually  occur. 
These  higher  forms  are  the  most  common  where  the  leaves  are 
crowded  on  the  stem,  as  in  the  rosettes  of  the  Houseleek  (Fig  207), 
and  the  scales  of  the  Pine-cones  (for  the  ar- 
rangement extends  to  all  parts  that  are  modifi- 
cations of  leaves),  or  where  they  are  numerous 
and  small  in  proportion  to  the  circumference  of 
the  stem,  as  the  leaves  of  Firs,  &c  In  fact, 
when  the  intemodes  are  long  and  the  base  of 
the  leaves  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
stem,  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  tell 
whether  the  9th,  14th,  or  22d  leaf  stands  ex- 
actly over  the  first.  And  when  the  intemodes  are  very  short,  so 
that  the  leaves  touch  one  another,  or  nearly  so,  we  may  readily  per- 
ceive what  leaves  are  superposed ;  but  it  is  then  difficult  to  follow 
the  succession  of  the  intermediate  leaves.  The  order,  however,  may 
be  deduced  by  simple  processes. 

243.  Sometimes  we  can  readily  count  the  number  of  vertical 
ranks,  which  gives  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  sought.  Thus,  if 
there  are  eight,  we  refer  the  case  to  the  f  arrangement  in  the  regu- 
lar series ;  if  there  are  thirteen,  to  the  -^  arrangement,  and  so  on. 
Commonly,  however,  when  the  leaves  are  crowded,  the  vertical  ranks 
are  by  no  means  so  manifest  as  two  or  more  orders  of  oblique  series, 
or  ucondary  spirals^  which  are  at  once  seen  to  wind  round  the 
axis  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the  Houseleek  (Fig.  207  ;  where 
the  numbers,  1,  6,  11  belong  to  a  spire  that  winds  to  the  left;  1, 
9,  17  to  another,  which  winds  to  the  right;  and  3,  6,  9, 12  to  still 
another,  that  winds  in  the  same  direction)  :  they  are  still  more  ob- 
vious in  Pine-cones  (Fig.  208,  209).  These  oblique  spiral  ranks 
are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  regular  ascending  arrangement 
of  parts  with  equal  intervals  over  the  circumference  of  the  axis :  and 
if  the  leaves  are  numbered  consecutively,  these  numbers  will  neces- 
sarily stand  in  arithmetical  progression  on  the  oblique  ranks,  and 
have  certain  obvious  relations  with  the  primary  spiral  which  origi- 
nates them ;  as  will  be  seen  by  projecting  them  on  a  vertical  plane. 

244.  Take,  for  example,  the  quincunical  (f )  arrangement,  where, 
as  in  the  annexed  diagram,  the  ascending  spiral,  as  written  on  a 
plane  surface,  appears  in  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on : 

flQ.  207.    An  odaet  of  the  Hoiueleek,  with  the  roMtte  of  leaTM  nnexpanded|  exhibitiiig  th* 
6>18  arrangement ;  the  foorteeoth  leaf  being  dixectly  orer  the  first. 
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the  vertical  ranks  thus  formed,  beginning  with  the  lowest  (which 
we  place  in  the  middle  column,  that  it 
may  correspond  with  the  Larch-cone,  Fig. 
20dy  where  the  lowest  scale,  1,  is  turned 
directly  towards  the  observer),  are  neces- 
sarily the  numbers  1,  6, 11 ;  4, 9,  14 ;  2,  7, 
12 ;  5,  10,  15 ;  and  3,  8,  13.  But  two 
parallel  oblique  ranks  are  equally  apparent, 
ascending  to  th6  left ;  viz.  1,  3,  5,  which,  if  we  coil  the  diagram 
round  a  cylinder,  will  be  continued  into  7,  9,  11,  13,  15 ;  and  also 
2,  4,  6, 8, 10,  which  runs  into  12, 14,  and  so  on,  if  the  axis  be  further 
prolonged.  Here  the  circumference  is  occupied  by  two  secondary 
left-hand  series,  and  we  notice  that  the  common  difference  in  the 
sequence  of  numbers  is  two :  that  is,  the  number  of  the  parallel  sec-* 
ondary  spirals  is  the  same  as  the  common  difference  of  the  numbers 
on  the  leaves  that  compose  them.  Again,  there  are  other  parallel 
secondary  spiral  ranks,  three  in  number,  which  ascend  to  the  right ; 
viz.  1,  4,  7,  continued  into  10,  13  ;  3,  6,  9, 12,  continued  into  15  ; 
and  5,  8,  11, 14,  &c. ;  where  again  the  common  difference,  3,  accords 
with  the  number  of  such  ranks.  This  fixed  relation  enables  us  to 
lay  down  the  proper  numbers  on  the  leaves,  when  too  crowded  for 
directly  following  their  succession,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  order  of 
the  primaiy  spiral  series  by  noticing  what  numbers  come  to  be  super- 
posed in  the  vertical  ranks.  We  take,  for  example,  the  very  simple 
cone  of  the  small-fruited  American  Larch  (Fig.  208),  which  usually 
completes  only  two  cycles ;  for  we  see  that  the  lowest,  one  interme- 
diate, and  the  highest  scale,  on  the  side  towards  the  observer,  stand 
in  a  vertical  row.  Marking  this  lowest  scale  1,  and  counting  the 
parallel  secondary  spirals  that  wind  to  the  left,  we  find  that  two 
occupy  the  whole  circumference.  From  1,  we  number  on  the  scales 
of  that  spiral  3,  5,  7,  and  so  on,  adding  the  common  difference  2,  at 
each  step.  Again,  counting  from  the  base  the  right-hand  secondary 
spirals,  we  find  three  of  them,  and  therefore  proceed  to  number  the 
lowest  one  by  adding  this  common  difference,  viz.  1, 4, 7, 1 0 ;  then,  pass- 
ing to  the  next,  on  which  the  No.  3  has  already  been  fixed,  we  carry 
on  that  sequence,  6,  9,  &c  ;  and  on  the  third,  where  No.  5  is  already 
fixed,  we  continue  the  numbering,  8,  11,  &c  This  gives  us,  in  the 
vertical  rank  to  which  No.  1  belongs,  the  sequence  1,  6,  11,  showing 

yiO.  208.    A  cone  of  the  nnall-frnlted  American  Larch  (Larlx  Americana),  with  the 
numbered,  exhibiting  the  fife-ranked  arrangement,  as  in  the  annexed  diagxim. 
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that  the  arrangement  is  of  the  quincnncial  (f )  order.  It  is  further 
noticeable,  that  the  smaller  number  of  parallel  secondary  spirals,  2, 
agrees  with  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  in  this  the  f  arrangement ; 
and  that  this  number  added  to  that  of  the  parallel  secondary  spirals 
which  wind  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.  3,  gi\^  the  denominator 
of  the  fraction.  Tliis  holds  good  throughout ;  so  that  we  have  only 
to  count  the  number  of  parallel  secondary  spirals  in  the  two  direc- 
tions, and  assume  the  smaller  number  as  the  numerator,  and  the  sum 

Vertical  Projection        '  Vertical  Projection  of  the  -f^ 
of  the  ^  Arrange-  Arrangement. 
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of  this  and  the  larger  number  as  the  denominator,  of  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  angular  divergence  sought.     For  this  we  must 


FIG.  200.  A  ooiM  of  the  White  Pine,  on  which  the  nnmben  are  laid  down,  and  the  leading 
Uglier  seeoodaiy  spirals  are  indicated :  thoee  with  the  common  difference  8  are  marked  by 
dotted  lines  ascending  to  the  right ;  two  of  the  Ato  that  wind  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
also  marlud  with  dotted  lines :  the  set  with  the  common  difference  3,  In  one  direction,  and 
Ifasi  with  the  common  difference  2,  in  the  other,  are  very  manifest  in  the  cone. 
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take,  however,  the  order  of  secondaiy  spirals  nearest  the  vertical 
rank  in  each  direction,  when  there  are  more  than  two,  as  there  are 
in  all  the  succeeding  cases. 

245.  A  similar  diagram  of  the  f  arrangement  introduces  a  set  of 
secondary  spirals,  in  addition  to  the  two  foregoing,  ascending  in  a  near- 
er approach  to  a  vertical  line,  and  with  a  higher  common  difference, 
viz.  5.  There  are  accordingly  five  of  this  sort,  viz.  those  indicated 
in  the  diagram  by  the  series  1,  6, 11, 16 ;  4,  9,  14, 19,  24 ;  2,  7,  12, 
17, 22  ;  5, 10, 15, 20, 25  ;  and  3, 8, 13, 18, 23.  The  highest  obvious 
spiral  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.  that  of  which  the  series  1,  4,  7, 
10,  13  is  a  specimen,  has  the  common  difference  3,  and  gives  the 
numerator,  and  3  -|-  5  the  denominator,  of  the  fraction  f .  The  next 
case,  -j-*^,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  rosettes  of  the  Houseleek  (Fig. 
207)  and  in  the  cone  of  the  White  Pine  (Fig.  209),  introduces  a 
fourth  set  of  secondary  spirals,  eight  in  number,  with  the  common 
difference  eight,  viz.  that  of  wliich  the  series  1,  9, 17,  25  is  a  repre- 
sentative. The  set  that  answers  to  this  in  the  opposite  direction, 
viz.  1,  6,  11,  16,  21,  26,  with  the  common  difference  5,  gives  the 
numerator,  and  5  -{-  8  the  denominator,  of  the  fraction  -j^.  We  may 
here  compare  the  diagram  with  an  actual  example  (Fig.  209) :  « 
part  of  the  numbers  are  of  course  out  of  sight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cone.     The  same  laws  equally  apply  to  the  still  higher  modes. 

246.  The  order  is  uniform  in  the  same  species,  but  often  various 
in  allied  species.  Thus,  it  is  only  f  in  our  common  American  Larch ; 
in  the  European  species,  ^.  The  White  Pine  is  f\f,  as  is  also  the 
Black  Spruce  ;  but  other  Pines  with  thicker  cones  exhibit  in  differ- 
ent species  the  fractions  ^,  ^f,  and  f ^.  Sometimes  the  primitive 
spiral  ascends  from  left  to  right,  sometimes  from  right  to  left.  One 
direction  or  the  other  generally  prevails  in  each  species,  yet  both 
directions  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  even  in  different  cones  of 
the  same  tree. 

247.  When  a  branch  springs  from  a  stem  or  parent  axis,  the  spi- 
ral is  continued  from  the  leaves  of  the  stem  to  those  of  the  branch,  so 
that  the  leaf  from  whose  axil  the  branch  arises  begins  the  spire 
of  that  branch.  When  the  spire  of  the  branch  turns  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  parent  axis,  as  it  more  commonly  does,  it  is 
said  to  be  homodromous  (from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  like 
course)  :  when  it  turns  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  is  said  to  be 
heterodromous  (or  of  different  course). 

248.  The  cases  repi'esented  by  the  fractions  ^,  i,  and  |  are  the 
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most  stable  and  certain,  as  well  as  the  easiest  to  observe.  In  the 
higher  forms,  the  exact  order  of  superposition  often  becomes  uncer- 
tain, owing  to  a  slight  torsion  of  the  axis,  or  to  the  difficulty  of 
observing  whether  the  9th,  14th,  22d,  3oth,  or  56th  leaf  is  truly 
over  the  fu^t,  or  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  vertical 
line.  Indeed,  if  we  express  the  angle  of  divergence  in  degrees  and 
minutes,  we  perceive  that  the  difference  is  so  small  a  part  of  the 
circumference,  that  a  very  slight  change  will  substitute  one  order  for 
another.  The  divergence  in  -j^f  -«  138°  24^  In  all  those  beyond, 
it  is  137°  plus  a  variable  number  of  minutes,  which  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  SiV.  Hence  M.  Bravais  considers  all  these  as 
mere  aherations  of  one  typical  arrangement,  namely,  with  the  angle 
of  divergence  187°  80'  28",  which  is  irrational  to  the  circumference, 
that  is,  not  capable  of  dividing  it  an  exact  number  of  thnes,  and  con* 
sequeitly  never  bringing  any  leaf  precisely  in  a  right  line  over  any 
preceding  leaf,  but  placing  the  leaves  of  what  we  take  for  vertical 
ranks  alternately  on  both  sides  of  this  line  and  very  near  it,  approach- 
ing it  more  and  more,  without  ever  exactly  reaching  it.  These 
fonns  of  arrangement  he  therefore  distinguishes  as  curvisertaly  be- 
cause the  leaves  are  thus  disposed  on  an  infinite  curve>  and  are 
never  brought  into  exactly  straight  ranks.  The 
others  are  correspondingly  termed  recHserialj 
because,  as  the  divergence  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  circumference,  the  leaves  are  necessarily 
farooght  into  rectilineal  ranks  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  stem* 

249.  A  different  series  of  spirals  sometimes 
occurs  in  alternate  leaves,  viz.  ^,  i,  f ,  i^ ;  and 
still  others  have  been  detected;  but  these  are 
nue  or  exceptional  cases. 

250.  Opposite  kam  (287,  Fig.  210).  In 
these,  almost  without  exception,  the  second  pair 
is  placed  over  the  intervals  of  the  first,  the  third 
over  the  intervals  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 
More  commonly,  as  in  plants  of  the  Labiate 
or  Mint  Family,  the  successive  pairs  cross  each 
ether  exactly  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  third 
pair  stands  directly  over  the  first,  the  fourth  ^ 

over  the  second,  &c.,  forming  four  equidistant  vertical  ranks  for  the 

no.  210.    Opp«ite  hKwm  of  the  Stmrbtny-bosh,  or  Boonymas  Amarlcainw. 
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whole  length  of  the  Btem.  In  this  case,  the  leaves  are  said  to  be 
decusiotem  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  Pink  Family,  often  the  succes- 
sive pairs  deviate  a  little  from  this  line,  so 
that  we  have  to  pass  several  pairs  before  we 
reach  one  exactly  superposed  over  the  pair 
we  start  with.  This  indicates  a  spiral  ar- 
rangement, which  hJHa  into  some  one  of  the 
modes  already  illustrated  in  alternate  leaves* 
only  that  here  each  node  bears  a  pair  of 


251.  TertleillBte  or  WhorM  letTei  (Fig.  211) 
sii  follow  the  same  modes  of  arrangement  as  op- 

posite leaves.     Somedmea  they  deeu89ate^  or  the  leaves  of  one  whorl 
correspond  to  the  intervals  of  that  underneath,  making  twice  as 
many  vertical  ranks  as  there  are  leaves  in  the  whorl ; 
sometimes  they  wind  spirally,  so  that  each  leaf  of  the 
whorl  belongs  to  as  many  parallel  spirals,  analogous 
to  the  secondary  spirals   in  the  case  of  alternate 


252.  The  opposition  or  alternation  of  the  leaves  is 
generally  constant  in  the  same  species,  and  often 
through  the  same  family ;  yet  both  modes  occasionally 
occur  on  the  same  stem,  as  in  the  common  Snap- 
dragon and  the  Myrtle.  AU  Exogens,  having  their 
cotyledons  opposite,  necessarily  commence  with  that 
mode  (Fig.  103  —  125)  ;  many  retain  it  throughout; 
others  change  to  alternation,  either  directly  in  the 
primordial  leaves  (Fig.  Ill*,  121),  or  at  a  later 
period.  In  Endogens,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  leaves 
are  necessarily  alternate  (128),  and  it  is  seldom  that 
they  afterwards  exhibit  opposite  or  whorled  leaves. 
The  Pine  in  germination  commences  with  a  whorl  of 
leaves  (Fig.  133, 134) ;  but  the  subsequent  ones  are 
alternate.  The  Pine,  however  (Fig.  212),  and  the 
Larch,  bear  what  are  termed  ^ 

253.  Fascicled  Letyei.     These  are  really  the  leaves  of  an  axil- 
lary bud.    They  remain  in  a  tuft  or  cluster  because  the  axis  of 

no.  211.    VortleUlftte  or  irborM  losfct  of  a  Gallnm  or  Bedftntw. 

FIG.  212.  Piece  of  a  bnoehlet  of  Pitch  Pine,  with  three  k»Tw  in  a  ftaeleto  or  bundle,  in 
ffae  axil  of  a  fhin  ecale  (a)  which  answen  to  a  primary  leaf.  The  bundle  i«  lazToandeA  afciba 
baae  by  a,ahort  Bheath^fon^«l.^  .the  delioato  ecakt  jof  .qie.  axillary  bojl. 
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the  bud  does  not  lengthen.  This  is  plainly  seen  in  the  spring 
leaves  of  the  Barberry  and  of  the  Larch  (Fig.  213),  crowded  on 
short  spurs,  some  of  which  soon  elongate  into  ordinary  shoots  with 
scattered  alternate  leaves.  Their 
nature  is  less  evident  in  Pines,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  leaves  of  the  main  axis,  from 
whose  axil  the  tufl  of  two,  three,  or 
five  leaves  arises,  the  primary  leaf 
in  this  case  being  a  thin  and  chafiy 
scale  (Fig.  212,  a)  which  soon  falls 
ofi^  while  the  actual  foliage  all  be- 
longs to  the  axillary  clusters.  So  in  the  common  Barberry  the  prop- 
er leaves  of  the  lengthened  stems  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  spines 
(Fig.  296),  and  the  actual  foliage  appears  in  fascicles  in  their  axils. 

254.  As  regards  their  general  position  on  the  stem,  leaves  are  said 
to  be  radical^  when  they  are  borne  on  the  stem  at  or  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  so  as  apparently  to  grow  from  the  root^  as  those 
of  the  Bloodroot,  Plantain,  Primrose,  and  of  the  acaulescent  (154) 
Violets :  those  that  arise  along  the  main  stem  are  termed  caultne  ; 
those  of  the  branches,  rameal ;  and  those  which  stand  upon  or  at 
the  base  of  flower-branches  are  called  Jloral ;  the  latter,  moreover, 
are  generally  termed  bracts. 

255.  With  respect  to  succession,  those  leaves  which  manifestly 
exist  in  the  embryo  are  called  seminal;  the  first  or  original  pair 
receiving  the  name  oi  cotyledons  (120),  and  usually  differing  wide- 
ly in  appearance  from  the  ordinary  leaves  which  succeed  them. 
The  earliest  ordinary  leaves  are  termed  primordial.  These,  as  well 
as  the  cotyledons,  usually  perish  soon  after  others  are  developed  to 
supply  their  place. 

256.  As  pertaining  lo  the  arrangement  of  leaves,  we  should  here 
notice  the  modes  in  which  they  are  disposed  before  expansion  in 
the  bud ;  namely,  their 

257.  TeraatiOD  or  Frafoliatiom  The  latter  is  the  most  character- 
istic name,  but  the  former,  given  by  Linnseus  (literally  denoting 
their  spring  state),  is  the  more  ancient  uid  usual.  Two  things  are 
included  under  this  head :  —  1st,  the  mode  in  which  each  leaf  con- 
adered  separately  is  disposed;  2d,  the  arrangement  of  :the  several 

'YIO.  213.  Tiece  of  al)niiohl«t  of  the  Larob,  with  two  CMclokt  of  le«n«. 
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leaves  of  the  same  bud  in  respect  to  each  other.  This  last  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  phyllotaxis,  or  their  position  and  order  of 
succession  on  the  stem.  As  to  the  first,  leaves  are  for  the  most 
part  either  herU  or  folded^  or  rolled  up  in  vernation.  Thus,  the 
upper  part  may  be  bent  on  the  lower,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  leaf 
is  brought  down  towards  the  base,  as  in  the  Tulip-tree,  when  the 
leaves  are  injiexed  or  reclinate  in  vernation ;  or  the  leaf  may  be 
folded  along  its  midrib  or  axis,  so  that  the  right  half  and  the  left 
half  are  applied  together,  as  in  the  Oak  and  the  Magnolia,  when 
the  leaves  are  condupUccUe  ;  or  each  leaf  may  be  folded  up  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  like  a  fan,  as  in  the  Miq>le,  Currant,  and  Vine, 
when  they  are  said  to  be  plicate  or  plaited  The  leaf  may  be 
rolled  either  parallel  with  its  axis,  or  on  its  axis.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  spirally  rolled  up  from  the  apex  towards  the  base,  like  a  crosier, 
or  circinnatey  as  in  true  Ferns  (Fig.  100),  and  among  Phaenoga- 
mous  plants  in  the  Drosera  or  Sundew.  Of  the  former  there  are 
three  ways ;  viz.  the  whole  leaf  may  be  laterally  rolled  up  from  one 
edge  into  a  coil,  with  the  other  edge  exterior,  when  the  leaves  are 
said  to  be  convolvie^  as  in  the  Apricot  and  Cherry ;  or  both  edges 
may  be  equally  rolled  towards  the  midrib ;  either  inwards,  when 
they  are  involute^  as  in  the  Violet  and  the  Water-Lily ;  or  else  out- 
wards, when  they  are  revohOey  as  in  the  Rosemary  and  Azalea.  Fig. 
214-219  are  Linnsean  diagrams  of  sections  of  leaves,  illustrating 
the  principal  modes  of  vernation. 

258.  Considered  relatively  to  each  other,  leaves  are  valvate  in 
vernation  when  corresponding  ones  touch  each  other  by  their  edges 

only,  without  overlap- 
ping: they  are  imbri^ 
ccUed  when  the  outer 
successively  overlap 
the  inner,  by  their 
edges  at  least,  in  which 
case  the  order  of  over- 
lapping exhibits  the 
phyllotaxis,  or  order 
of  succession  and  po> 
sition.  In  these  cases 
the  leaves  are  plane  or  convex,  or  at  least  not  much  bent  or  rolled. 

no.  214.    OoDdnplloiite;  Slfi.  PUeato  or  plaited;  210.  ConToluto;  217.  B«^ate;  S18. 
InTolate ;  and,  219.  Cirdnate,  Ternatfoo. 
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When  leaves  with  their  margins  involute  are  applied  together  in  a 
circle  without  overlapping,  the  vernation  is  indupltcate.  When,  in 
conduplicate  leaves,  the  outer  successively  embrace  or  sit  astride  of 
those  next  within,  the  vernation  is  equitant^  as  the  leaves  of  the  Iris 
at  their  base  (Fig.  296)  ;  or  when  each  receives  in  its  fold  the  half 
of  a  corresponding  leaf  folded  in  the  same  manner,  the  vernation  is 
haJf-equitarU  or  ohvohUe,  These  terms  equally  apply  to  leaves  in 
their  full-grown  condition,  whenever  they  are  then  so  situated  as  to 
overlie  or  embrace  one  another.  They  likewise  apply  to  the  parts 
in  the  flower-bud,  under  the  name  of  aestivation  or  prsefloration. 
Chap.  IX.  Sect  V. 


Sect.  II.     Their  Structure  and  Conformation. 

259.  Aoatomy  of  the  leaf.  The  complete  leaf  consists  of  the 
Blade  {Lamina  or  Limb,  Fig.  229,  b),  with  its  Petiole  or  Leaf- 
stalk, p,  and  at  its  base  a  pair  of  Stipules,  st.  Of  these  the  latter 
are  frequently  absent  altogether,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
originally  exist  they  fall  away  as  the  leaf  expands.  The  petiole  is 
very  oflen  wanting ;  when  the  leaf  is  sessile,  or  has  its  blade  rest- 
ing immediately  on  the  stem  that  bears  it  (as  in  Fig.  210,  211). 
Sometimes,  moreover,  there  is  no  proper  blade,  but  the  whole  organ 
is  cylindrical  or  stalk-like.  It  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  leaf, 
however,  that  it  is  an  expanded  body.  Indeed,  it  may  be  viewed  as 
a  contrivance  for  increasing  the  green  surface  of  a  plant,  so  as  to 
expose  to  the  light  and  air  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  paren- 
chyma containing  the  green  matter  of  vegetation  {chlorophyU,  92), 
upon  which  the  light  exeiis  its  peculiar  action.  Leaves  as  foliage, 
aceonlingly,  are  what  we  are  now  principally  to  consider 

260.  In  a  general,  mechanical  way,  it  may  be  said  leaves  are  defi- 
nite protrusions  of  the  green  layer  of  the  bark,  expanded  horizon- 
tally into  a  thin  lamina,  and  stiffened  by  tough,  woody  fibres  (con- 
nected both  with  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  and  the  wood),  which  form 
its  framework,  ribs,  or  veins.  Like  the  stem,  therefore,  the  leaf  is 
made  up  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  cellular  and  the  woody.  The 
cellular  portion  is  the  green  pulp  or  parenchyma :  the  woody,  is  the 
skeleton  or  framework  which  ramifies  among  and  strengthens  the 
fonner.  The  woody  or  fibrous  portion  fulfils  the  same  purposes  in 
the  leaf  as  in  the  stem,  not  only  giving  firmness  and  support  to  the 
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delicate  cellular  apparatus,  but  also  ?er\  ing  for  the  conveyance  and 
distribution  of  the  sap.  The  subdivision  of  these  ribs,  or  vemSf  of 
the  leaf,  as  they  are  not  inappropriately  called,  continues  beyond 
the  limits  of  unassisted  vision,  until  the  bundles  or  threads  of  woody 
tissue  are  reduced  to  very  delicate  fibres,  ramified  throughout  the 
green  pulp. 

261.  The  cellular  portion  of  the  leaf  consists  of  thin-walled  cells 
of  loose  parenchyma,  containing  grains  of  chlorophyll^  to  whicli 
the  green  color  of  foliage  is  entirely  owing.  The  cells  are  not 
heaped  promiscuously,  but  exhibit  a  regular  arrangement ;  upon  a 
plan,  too,  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  leaf,  according  to  the 
different  conditions  in  which  it  is  placed. 

262.  Leaves  are  almost  always  expanded  horizontally,  so  as  to 
present  one  surface  to  the  ground  and  the  other  to  the  sky ;  and 
the  parenchyma  forms  two  general  strata,  one  belonging  to  the 
upper  and  the  other  to  the  lower  side.  The  microscope  displays  a 
manifest  difference  in  the  parenchyma  of  these  two  strata.  That 
of  the  upper  stratum  Is  composed  of  one  or  more  compact  layers  of 
oblong  cells,  placed  endwise,  or  with  their  long  diameter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface ;  while  that  of  the  lower  stratum  is  very  loosely 
arranged,  leaving  numerous  vacant  spaces  between  the  cells ;  and 
when  the  cells  are  oblong,  their  longer  diameter  is  parallel  with  the 
epidermis.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  which  represents  a  magnified 
section  through  the  thickness  (perpendicular  to  the  surface)  of  a 
leaf  of  the  Star- Anise  of  Florida ;    where  the   upper  stratum  of 

parenchyma  consists  of  only  a 
single  series  of  perpendicular 
cells.  Also  in  Fig.  220,  which 
represents  a  similar  view  of  a 
thin  slice  of  a  leaf  of  the  Gar- 
den Balsam.  Fig.  221  repn*- 
sents  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  leaf 
of  the  White  Lily ;  where  the 
upper  stratum  is  composed  of 
only  one  compact  layer  of  ver- 
tical cells.  Tlie  parenchyma  is  alone  represented ;  the  woody  por- 
tion, or  veins,  being  left  out.     The  more  compact  structure  of  the 

FIO  220.  Magnified  section  through  the  thickneiM  of  a  leaf  of  the  Garden  Balsam :  a,  sec- 
tion of  the  epidennis  of  the  upper  sarftce ;  6,  of  the  upper  stratum  of  parenchyma  *,  c,  of  the 
lower  stratum ;  d,  of  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface.    (After  Brongnlart.) 
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upper  stratum  shows  why  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  is  of  a  deeper 
green  than  the  lower. 

263.  The  object  which  this  arrangement  subserves  will  appear 
evident,  when  we  consider  that  the  spaces  between  the  cells,  filled 
with  air,  communicate  freely  with  each  other  throughout  the  leaf, 
and  also  with  the  external  air  by  means  of  openings  in  the  epider- 
mis (presently  to  be  described)  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  powerful 
action  of  the  sun  to  promote  evaporation,  especially  in  dry  air ;  and 
that  the  thin  walls  of  the  cells,  like  all  vegetable  membrane,  allow 
of  the  free  escape  of  the  contained  moisture  by  transudation.  The 
compactness  of  the  cells  of  that  stratum  which  is  presented  immedi- 
ately to  the  sun,  and  their  vertical  elongation,  so  that  each  shall 
expose  the  least  possible  surface,  obviously  serve  to  protect  the 
loose  parenchyma  beneath  from  the  too  powerful  action  of  direct 
sunshine.  This  provision  is  the  more  complete  in  the  case  of  plants 
which  retain  their  foliage  through  a  season  of  drought  in  arid  re- 
gions, where  the  soil  is  usually  so  parched  during  the  dry  season, 
that,  for  a  long  period,  it  affords  only  a  scanty  supply  of  moisture  to 
the  roots.  G>mpare,  in  this  respect,  a  leaf  of  the  Lily  (Fig.  221), 
where  the  upper  stratum  contains  but  a  single  layer  of  barely  oblong 
ceUs,  with  the  firm  and  more  enduring  leaf  of  the  Oleander,  the 


upper  stratum  of  which  consists  of  two  layers  of  long  and  narrow 
vertical  cells  as  closely  compacted  as  possible  (Fig.  222).     So  dif- 


710.  221.    A  mgnMed  welioii  fhrongh  the  thIekiMii  of  a  mlnate  piece  of  the  leaf  of  the 
IFhite  LUj  of  the  gudeos,  ehowing  aljo  a  portion  of  the  omder  iMe  with  Mme  breathing-pone. 
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ferent  is  the  organization  of  the  two  strata,  that  a  leaf  soon  perishes 
if  reversed  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  surface  to  direct  sunshine. 

2G4.  A  further  and  more  effectual  provision  for  restraining  the 
perspiration  of  leaves  within  due  limits  is  found  in  the  Epidermis, 
or  skin,  that  invests  the  leaf,  as  it  does  the  whole  surface  of  the  vege- 
table (G9),  and  wliich  is  so  readily  detached  from  the  succulent  leaves 
of  such  plants  as  the  Stonecrop  and  the  Live-for-ever  (Sedum)  of 
the  gardens.  The  epidermis  is  composed  of  small  cells  belonging  to 
the  outermost  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  with  the  pretty  thick-sided 
walls  very  strongly  coherent,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  membrane.  Its 
cells  contain  no  chlorophyll.  In  ordinary  herbs  that  allow  of  ready 
evaporation,  this  membrane  is  made  up  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  ;  as 
in  the  Lily,  Fig.  221,  and  the  Balsam,  Fig.  220.  It  is  composed  of 
two  layers  in  cases  where  one  might  prove  insufficient ;  and  in  the 
Oleander,  besides  the  provision  against  too  copious  evaporation, 
already  described  (263),  the  epidermis  consists  of  three  com- 
pact layers  of  very  thick-sided 
cells  (Fig.  222).  It  is  generally 
thick,  or  hard  and  impermeable, 
in  the  firm  leaves  of  the  Pitto- 
sporum,  Laurustinus,  and  other 
**  plants,  which  will  thrive,  for  this 

very  reason,  where  those  of  more  delicate  foliage  are  liable  to  per- 
ish, in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  our  rooms  in  winter. 
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FIG  222.  Magnified  wctlon  through  s  part  onlj  of  th«  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  the  Oleander, 
showing  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface,  formed  of  thzee  layers  of  thick-walled  cells  and 
the  two  very  compact  layers  of  cylindrical  cells  standing  endwise. 

FIO.  228.  Magnified  slice  of  the  epidermis  and  superficial  parenchyma  of  s  Cactus,  after 
Sehleiden ;  exhibiting  the  epidermis  (a)  greatly  thickened  by  a  stratified  deposition  in  the  cells  : 
and  some  cells  of  the  parenchyma  likewise  nearly  filled  with  an  incrusting  deposit.  TIm  depo- 
sition in  such  eases  is  always  irregular,  learing  canals  or  passages  which  nearly  eonnect  the 
adjacent  cells.    Sereral  of  the  cells  contain  crystals  (94) 

FIO.  224  Similar  section  fhxn  another  species  of  Cactus,  passing  through  one  of  the  sto- 
mata,  and  the  deep  intercellular  space  beneatli  it. 
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2So.  In  such  firm  leaves,  especially,  the  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  are  soon  thickened  by  internal  deposition  (44),  especially 
on  the  superficial  side.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
Aloe,  and  in  other  fleshy  plants,  which  bear  severe  drought  with 
impunity :  in  Fig.  223,  it  is  shown,  at  a,  in  the  rind  of  a  Cactus, 
in  which  the  green  layer  of  the  whole  stem  answers  the  purpose 
of  leaves.  Sometimes  an  exterior  layer  of  this  superficial  deposit 
in  the  epidermis  may  be  detached  in  the  form  of  a  continuous,  ap- 
parently structureless  membrane,  which  Brongniart  and  succeeding 
aathors  have  called  the  Cuticle.  That  it  may  shed  water  readily, 
the  surface  of  leaves  is  commonly  protected  by  a  very  thin  varnish 
of  wax,  or  else  with  a  Uoom  of  the  same  substance  in  the  form  of  a 
whitish  powder,  which  easily  rubs  off  (85),  as  is  familiarly  seen  in  a 
Cabbage-leaf. 

266.  A  thickening  deposit  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  cells  of 
parenchyma  immediately  underneath  the  epidermis,  especially  in 
the  Cactus  Family,  where  the  once  thin  and  delicate  walls  of  the 
cells  become  excessively  and  irregularly  thickened  (Fig.  223,  224), 
60  as  doubtless  to  arrest  or  greatly  obstruct  exhalation  through  the 
rind.  Something  like  this  choking  of  the  cells  must  commonly 
occur  with  age  in  most  leaves,  paiticularly  those  that  live  for  more 
than  one  season  (311). 

267.  But  the  multiplication  of  these  safeguards  against  exhalation 
might  be  liable  to  defeat  the  very  objects  for  which  leaves  are  prin- 
cipally destined.  Evaporation  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves 
is  essential  to  the  plant,  as  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  its  exces- 
sively dilute  food  can  be  concentrated.  Some  arrangement  is  requi- 
site that  shall  allow  of  sufficient  exhalation  from  the  leaves  while 
the  plant  is  freely  supplied  with  moisture  by  the  ;roots,  but  restrain 
it  when  the  supply  is  deficient.  It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  demand 
is  made  upon  the  leaves  at  the  very  period  when  the  supply  through 
the  roots  is  most  likely  to  fail ;  for  the  summer's  sun,  which  acts  so 
powerfiilly  on  the  leaves,  at  the  same  time  parches  the  soil  upon 
which  the  leaves  (through  the  rootlets)  depend  for  the  moisture  they 
exhale.  So  long  as  thei^  demands  are  promptly  answered,  all  goes 
velL  The  greater  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  greater  the  speed 
at  which  the  vegetable  machinery  is  driven.  But  whenever  the 
supply  at  the  root  fails,  the  foliage  begins  to  fiag  and  droop,  as  is  so 
often  seen  under  a  sultry  meridian  sun  ;  and  if  the  exhaustion  pro- 
ceeds beyond  a  certain  point,  the  leaves  inevitably  wither  and  perish. 

13*  [p 
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Some  adaptation  is  therefore  needed,  analogous  to  a  self-acting  valve, 
which  shall  regulate  the  exhalation  according  to  the  supply.  Such 
an  office  is  actually  fiilfiUed  hy 

268.  The  Stomata,  Skomates,  or  Breathing-pores  (70).  Through 
the  orifices  which  hear  this  name,  exhalation  principally  takes  place, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  where  the  epidermis  is  thick  and  firm  enough 
to  prevent  much  escape  of  moisture  by  direct  transudation.     The 

stomata  (Fig.  225-228)  are  always  so 
situated  as  to  open  directly  into  the  hol- 
k)w  chambers,  or  air-cavities,  which 
pervade  the  parenchyma  (Fig.  221), 
especially  the  lower  stratum,  so  as  to 
afford  free  communication  between  the 
external  air  and  the  whole  interior  of 
the  leaf.  The  perforation  of  the  epi- 
ffls  dermis  is  between  two  (or  rarely  four) 

delicate  and  conmionly  crescent-shaped  cells,  which,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  epidermis,  usually  contain  some  chlorophyll,  and  in  other  re- 
spects resemble  the  parenchyma  beneath.  When  moistened  these 
guardian-cells  change  their  form,  becoming  more  crescentic  as  they 
become  more  turgid,  thereby  separiiting  in  the  middle  and  opening  a 
free  communication  between  the  outer  air  and  the  interior  of  tlie 
leaf.  As  they  become  drier,  they  shorten  and  straighten,  so  as  to 
bring  the  sides  of  the  two* into  contact  and  close  the  orifice.*  The 
use  of  this  mechanism  will  be  readily  understood.    So  long  as  the  leaf 


*  They  expand  and  contract  most  in  the  direction  of  their  len^^h ;  and  the 
elongation  and  increased  curvature  when  moist  draws  in  the  concave  side  and 
so  enlai^s  the  aperture.  The  mechanism  of  the  opening  and  shutting  of  sto- 
mata has  been  recently  investigated  hy  Mohl  (in  BoL  Zeitung  for  1856,  p.  697, 
—  an  abstract  of  the  memoir  is  given  by  C.  F.  Stone  in  Amer,  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence for  March,  1857),  —  and  these  facts  verified.  The  peculiar  change  of  the 
guardian-cells  in  form  seems  not  entirely  susceptible  of  mechanical  explanation^ 
and  is  partly  controlled  (like  other  vegetable  movements)  by  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  but  it  mainly  depends  upon  endosmose.  Mohl  has  clearly  shown  that, 
while  the  guardian-cells  themselves  act  so  as  to  open  the  stomate  in  moisture 
and  close  it  in  dryness,  the  adjacent  cells  of  the  epidermis  in  swelling  when 
moist  tend  to  close  the  stomate,  and  their  contraction  when  dry  to  open  it ;  — 
so  that  the  actual  position  at  any  time  is  a  resultant  of  nicely  adjusted  opposing 
forces. 


TIG.  226.    A  highly  mignlfled  piece  of  the  epidermis  of  the  Ouden  Balnm,  with  three 
fc  (after  Brongniart). 
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is  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  freely  supplied  with  sap,  the  sto- 
mates  remain  open,  and  allow  the  free  escape  of  moisture  by  evap- 
oration. But  when  the  supply  fiuls,  and  the  parenchyma  begins  to 
be  exhausted,  the  guardian-cells,  at  least  equally  affected  by  the  dry- 
ness, promptly  collapse,  and  by  closing  these  thousands  of  apertures 
check  the  drain  the  moment  it  becomes  injurious  to  the  plant 

269.  As  a  general  rule,  the  stomata  wholly  or  principally  belong 
to  the  epidermis  of  the  lower 

surface  of  the  leaf:  the  mechan- 
ism is  too  delicate  to  work  well 
in  direct  sunshine.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  stomata,  and  the 
loose  texture  of  the  lower  pa- 
renchyma, require  that  this  sur- 
face should  be  shielded  from  the  sun's  too  direct  and  intense  action  ; 
and  show  why  leaves  soon  perish  when  artifidally  reversed,  and  pre- 
vented from  resuming  (as  otherwise  they  spontaneously  will)  their 
natural  position.  This  general  arrangement  is  variously  modified, 
however,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  stomata  are  equally 
distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  those  leaves,  of  whatever  sort, 
which  grow  in  an  erect  position,  or  present  their  edges,  instead  of 
their  surfaces,  to  the  earth  and  sky  (294),  and  have  the  parenchyma 
of  both  sides  similarly  constituted,  sustaining  consequently  the  same 
relations  to  light  In  the  Water-Lilies  (Nymphaea,  Nuphar),  and 
other  leaves  which  float  upon  the  water,  the  stomata  all  belong  to 
the  upper  surface.  All  leaves  which  live  under  water,  where  there 
can  be  no  evaporation,  are  destitute,  not  only  of  stomata,  but  usually 
of  a  distinct  epidermis  also. 

270.  The  number  of  the  stomata  varies  in  different  leaves  from 
800  to  about  170,000  on  the  square  inch  of  surface.  In  the  Apple, 
there  are  said  to  be  about  24,000  to  the  square  inch  (which  is  under 
the  average  number,  as  given  in  a  table  of  3G  species  by  Lindley)  ; 
so  that  each  leaf  of  that  tree  would  present  about  100,000  of  these 
orifices.  When  the  stomata  are  not  all  restricted  to  the  lower  sur- 
face, still  the  greater  portion  usually  occupy  this  position.  Thus, 
the  leaf  of  Arum  Dracontium  is  said  to  have  8,000  stomata  to  a 
square  inch  of  the  upper  surface,  and  twice  that  number  in  the 


?IG.  226.  Magnified  riew  of  the  10,000th  part  of  a  square  inch  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
lover  surface  of  the  leaf  of  the  White  Lily,  with  its  stomatet.  227.  A  single  stomate,  more 
raagnifled.    228.  Another  stomate,  widely  open. 
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Fame  space  of  the  lower.  The  leaf  of  the  Coltsfoot  has  12,000 
stomata  to  a  square  inch  of  the  lower  epidermis,  and  only  1,200  in 
the  upper.  That  of  the  White  Lily  has  from  20,000  to  60,000  to 
the  square  inch  on  the  lower  surface,  and  perhaps  3,000  on  the  up- 
per. In  this  plant,  and  in  other  true  Lilies,  they  are  so  remarkably 
large  (Fig.  221,  22 G  -  228)  that  they  may  be  discerned  by  a  simple 
lens  of  an  inch  focus.  In  most  plants  they  are  very  much  smaller 
than  this. 

271.  Succulent  or  fleshy  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  Cactus  tribe, 
Mesembryanthemums,  Sedums,  Aloes,  &c.,are  remarkable  for  holding 
the  water  they  imbibe  with  great  tenacity,  nither  in  consequence  of 
the  thickness  of  the  epidermis,  or  from  the  dejwsit  which  early  ac- 
cumulates in  the  superficial  cells  of  tiie  parenchyma  (266),  than 
from  the  want  of  stomata.  The  latter  are  usually  abundant,*  but 
they  seem  to  open  less  than  in  ordinary  plants,  except  in  young  and 
growing  parts.  Ilence  the  tissue  becomes  gorged  as  it  were  with 
fluid,  which  is  retained  with  great  tenacity,  esi)ecially  during  the 
hot  season.  They  are  evidently  constructed  for  enduring  severe 
droughts ;  and  are  accordingly  found  to  inhabit  dry  and  sunburnt 
places,  such  as  the  arid  plains  of  Africa,  —  the  principal  home  of  the 
Stapelias,  Aloes,  succulent  Euphorbias,  &c,  —  or  tlie  hottest  and 
driest  parts  of  our  own  continent,  to  which  the  whole  Cactus  family 
is  indigenous.  Or,  when  such  plants  inhabit  the  cooler  temperate 
regions,  like  the  Sedums  and  the  common  Ilouseleek,  &c.,  they  ai"e 
commonly  found  in  the  most  arid  situations,  on  naked  rocks,  old 
walls,  or  sandy  plains,  exposed  to  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  noonday 
sun,  and  thriving  where  ordinary  plants  would  speedily  perish.  The 
drier  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  their  apparent  reluctance  to  part 
with  the  fluid  they  have  accumulated,  and  upon  which  they  live 
during  the  long  period  when  little  or  no  moisture  is  yielded  by  the 
soil  or  the  air.  Their  stnicture  and  economy  fully  explain  tneir 
tolerance  of  the  very  dry  air  of  our  houses  in  midwinter,  when  or- 
dinary thin-leaved  plants  become  unhealthy  or  perish. 

272.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  succulent  plants  merely  become 
obese  or  misshapen,  like  those  of  the  Ice-plant  and  other  species 


♦  The  thickened  epidermis  of  the  fleshy  leaves  of  the  Sea-Sandwort  (Hon- 
kenva)  is  provided  with  an  abundance  of  lar^  Ftomata,  on  the  upper  as  well 
as  the  lower  face.  But  this  plant,  thoujrh  very  fleshy,  grows  in  situations  where 
its  roots  aro  always  Fupplicd  with  moisture. 
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of  Mesembn^anthemum,  &c:  sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  tri- 
angular projections  or  points,  or  are  perfectly  confounded  with  the 
green  bark  of  the  stem,  which  fulfils  their  office,  as  in  the  Stapelia 
and  most  Cacti. 

273.  The  DeTelopment  of  leaves.  At  their  first  appearance,  each 
leaf  is  a  minute  papilla  or  projection  of  parenchyma  on  the  nascent 
axis  :  as  it  grows,  this  shapes  itself  into  the  blade,  and  is  eliminated 
from  the  axis.  The  petiole,  if  any,  is  later  formed,  and  by  its 
growth  raises  the  blade  from  the  stem.  Commonly  the  apex  of  the 
blade  first  appears,  and  the  formation  proceeds  from  above  down- 
wards. The  sheath  at  the  base  (as  in  most  Monocotyledons),  or 
the  stipules  (259,  which  principally  belong  to  Dicotyledons),  are  at 
first  continuous  with  the  blade,  or  divided  from  it  by  a  mere  con- 
striction :  the  formation  and  elongation  of  the  petiole  soon  separate 
them.  The  stipules,  remaining  next  the  axis  or  source  of  nourish- 
ment, undergo  a  rapid  development  early  in  the  bud,  so  that,  at  a 
certain  stage,  they  are  often  larger  than  the  body  of  the  leaf,  and 
they  accordingly  form  in  such  cases  the  teguments  of  the  bud. 
Divided  or  lobed  and  compound  leaves  are  simple  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  the  lobes  are  very  early  developed ;  they  grow  in  respect 
to  the  axis  of  the  leaf  nearly  as  that  grew  from  the  axis  of  the 
plant,  and  in  the  com[)ound  leaf  at  length  isolate  themselves,  and 
are  often  raised  on  footstalks  of  their  own.  Commonly  the  upper 
lobes  or  leaflets  are  first  formed,  and  then  the  lower :  but  in  those 
of  the  Walnut  and  AiUmthus,  and  other  large  compound  leaves,  the 
formation  proceeds  from  below  upwards,  and  new  leaflets  continue 
to  be  produced  from  the  apex,  even  after  the  lowermost  are  nearly  ' 
full  groT^-n.  In  the  earliest  stage  leaves  consist  of  parenchyma 
alone:  the  fibro-vascular  tissue  which  makes  the  ribs,  veins,  or 
fttunework  appears  later. 

274.  At  the  points  on  the  surface  of  the  developing  leaf  where 
stomata  are  about  to  be  formed,  one  of  the  epidermal  cells  early 
ceases  to  enlarge  and  thicken  with  the  rest,  but  divides  into  two  (in 
the  manner  formerly  de^cribed,  33),  forming  the  two  guardian-cells 
of  the  stomate :  as  they  grow,  the  two  constituent  portions  of  their 
common  partition  separate,  leaving  an  interspace  or  orifice  between. 
In  some  cases,  each  new  cell  divides  again,  when  the  stomate  is 
formed  of  four  cells  in  place  of  two. 

275.  The  Forms  of  Leaves  are  almost  infinitely  various.  These 
afibrd  some  of  the    readiest,  if  not  the  most  certain,  marks  for 
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characterizing  species.  Their  principal  modifications  are  therefore 
classified,  minutely  defined,  and  embodied  in  a  system  of  nomcn* 
clature  which  is  equally  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
which  as  an  instrument  is  indispensable  to  the  systematic  botanist. 
The  numerous  technical  terms  which  have  gradually  accumulated 
from  the  infancy  of  the  science,  and  have  multiplied  with  its  increas- 
ing wants,  are  mostly  quite  arbitrary,  or  have  been  suggested  by 
real  or  fancied  resemblances  of  their  shapes  to  various  natural  or 
other  objects.  This  arbitrary  nomenclature,  which  formerly  severe- 
ly tasked  the  memory  of  the  student,  was  reduced  by  De  Candolle 
to  a  clear  and  consistent  system,  based  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  of  easy  application.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  plan  is,  that 
the  almost  infinite  varieties  in  the  form  and  outline  of  leaves  may 
be  deduced  from  the  different  modes  and  degrees  in  which  tlie 
woody  skeleton  or  framework  of  the  leaf,  is  expanded  or  ramified 
in  the  parenchyma.  Upon  this  conception  the  following  sketch  is 
based ;  in  which  all  the  more  important  terms  of  the  nomenckture 
of  leaves  are  mentioned  and  defined.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  actual 
formation  of  leaves ;  but  rather  as  an  account  of  the  mutual  adap- 
tation and  correspondence  of  their  outlines  and  framework.  For 
the  parenchyma  is  developed,  and  the  form  of  the  leaf  more  or  less 
determined,  before  the  framework  has  an  existence.  The  latter, 
therefore,  cannot  have  given  rise  to  the  outline  or  shape  of  the 
organ.  The  distribution  of  the  veins  or  fibrous  framework  of  the 
leaf  in  the  blade  is  termed  its 

276.  TenatiODi  The  veins  are  distributed  throughout  the  lamina 
in  two  principal  modes.  Either  the  vessels  of  the  petiole  divide  at 
once,  where  they  enter  the  blade,  into  several  veins,  which  run 
parallel  with  each  other  to  the  apex,  connected  only  by  simple 
transverse  veinlets  (as  in  Fig.  230)  ;  or  the  petiole  is  continued 
into  the  blade  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  principal  or  coarser 
veins,  which  send  off  branches  on  both  sides,  the  smaller  branch- 
lets  uniting  with  one  another  {anastomosing)  and  forming  a  kind 
of  network ;  as  in  Fig.  229.  The  former  are  termed  parallel" 
vetnedj  or  commonly  nerved  leaves ;  the  veins  in  this  case  having 
been  called  nerves  by  the  older  botanists,  —  a  name  which  it  is 
found  convenient  to  retain,  although  of  course  they  are  in  no  respect 
analogous  to  the  nerves  of  animals.  The  latter  are  termed  reticu- 
lated or  netted-veined  leaves. 
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277.  Parallel-veined  or  nerved  leaves  are  characteristic  of  En- 
dogenous plants ;  while  reticulated  leaves  are  almost  universal  in 


Exogenous  plants.  We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  very  obvious,  al- 
though by  no  means  absolute,  distinction  between  these  two  great 
classes  of  plants,  independently  of  the  structure  of  their  stems  (198). 
278.  In  reticulated  leaves,  the  coarse  primary  veins  (one  or 
more  in  number),  which  proceed  immediately  from  the  apex  of  the 
petiole,  are  called  ribs ;  the  branches  are  termed  veins,  and  their 
subordinate  ramifications,  veinlets.  Very  frequently,  a  single  strong 
rib  (called  the  midrib),  foi*ming  a  continuation  of  the  petiole,  runs 
directly  through  the  middle  of  the  blade  to  the  apex  (Fig.  229,  238, 
A:c.),  and  from  it  the  lateral  veins  all  diverge.  Such  leaves  are 
termed  featker'^eined  or  pinnately  veined;  and  are  subject  to  vari- 
ous modifications,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  and  vein- 
lets  ;  the  primary  veins  sometimes  passing  straight  from  the  midrib 
to  the  margin,  as  in  the  Beech  and  Chestnut  (Fig.  238)  ;  while 
in  other  cases  they  are  divided  into  veinlets  long  before  they  reach 
the  margin.  When  the  midrib  gives  off  a  very  strong  primary  vein 
or  branch  on  each  side  above  the  base,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  triple- 
ribbedy  or  oflen  tripli-nervedy  as  in  the  common  Sunflower  (Fig. 


no.  S29.     A  iMf  of  tlM  Qnlnee,  of  tht  netted-Telned  or  mticulftted  aort :  h,  blade : 
^  pedoto  or  lMf-«talk :  «<,  •tipolw. 
no.  230.    ParaUel-TdiMd  laaf  of  the  Ulj  of  ttie  Valley. 
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241)  ;  if  two  such  ribs  proceed  from  each  side  of  the  midrib,  it  is 
said  to  be  quintuple-ribbed,  or  quintupli-nervecL 


279.  Not  unfrequenlly  tlie  vessels  of  a  reticulated  leaf  divide  at 
tlie  apex  of  the  petiole  into  three  or  more  portions  or  ribs  of  neariy 
equal  size,  which  are  usually  divergent,  each  giving  off  veins  and 
veinlets,  like  the  single  rib  of  a  feather-veined  leaf.  Such  leaves 
are  termed  radiated-veined,  or  palmately-reined ;  and,  as  to  the 
number  of  the  ribs,  are  called  three-ribbed,  five-ribbed,  seven-ribbed, 
&c.  (Fig.  244,  247,  253).  Examples  of  this  form  are  furnished  by 
the  Maple,  the  Gooseberry,  the  Mallow  family,  &c  Occasionally 
the  ribs  of  a  radiated-veined  leaf  converge  and  run  to  the  apex  of  the 
blade,  as  in  Rhexia  and  other  plants  of  the  same  family,  thus  resem- 
bling a  parallel-veined  or  nerved  leaf;  from  which,  however,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  intermediate  netted  veins.  But  when  tlie  ribs 
are  not  very  strong,  such  leaves  are  frequently  said  to  be  nerved, 
although  they  branch  before  reaching  the  apex. 

280.  According  to  the  theory  of  De  Candolle  (275),  the  shape 
which  leaves  assume  may  be  viewed  as  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  veins,  and  the  quantity  of  parenchyma ;  the  gen- 
eral outline  being  determined  by  the  division  and  direction  of  the 
veins ;  and  the  form  of  the  margin,  (whether  even  and  continuoas, 
or  else  internipted  by  void  spaces  or  indentations,)  by  the  greater  or 

FIG.  231  - 244.    Varioos  fonns  of  simple  iMTca. 
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less  abundance  of  tlie  parenchyma  in  which  the  veins  are  distrib- 
uted.   Tliis  view  is  readily  intelligible  upon  the  supposition  that  a 


leaf  is  an  expansion  of  soft  parenchyma,  in  which  the  firmer  veins 
are  variously  ramified*  Thus,  if  the  principal  veins  of  a  feather- 
?eined  leaf  are  not  greatly  prolonged,  and  are  somewhat  equal  in 
length,  the  blade  will  have  a  more  or  less  elongated  form.  If  the 
veins  are  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  midrib,  and  equal  in  length, 
the  leaf  will  be  linear  (as  in  Fig.  240) ;  if  longer  in  proportion, 
bat  still  equal,  the  leaf  will  assume  an  oblong  form  (Fig.  242), 
which  a  slight  rounding  of  the  sides  converts  into  an  oval  or  elltp- 
tical  outline.  If  the  veins  next  the  base  are  longest,  and  especially 
if  they  curve  forward  towards  their  extremities,  the  leaf  assumes  a 
lanceolate  (Fig.  239),  ovate  (Fig.  241),  or  some  intermediate  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  veins  are  more  developed  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  blade,  the  leaf  becomes  ohovate  (Fig.  232),  or  cuneiform 
(Fig.  235).  In  radiated  or  palmately  veined  leaves  (Fig.  245-253), 
where  the  primary  ribs  are  divergent,  an  orbicular  or  roundish  out- 
line is  most  common.  When  some  of  the  ribs  or  their  ramificatioas 
are  directed  backwards,  a  recess,  or  sinus,  as  it  is  termed,  is  pro- 
duced at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
general  form,  gives  rise  to  such  terms  as  cordate  or  heart-shaped 
(Fig.  244),  reniform  or  kidney-shaped  (Fig.  245),  &c,  when  the 
posterior  portions  are  rounded ;  and  those  of  sagittate  or  arrow- 
headed  (Fig.  252),  and  hastate  or  lialberd-shaped  (Fig.  250),  when 

Fia  M6-253.    Fonni  of  simple,  chiefl/ radiated-reined  iMTes. 
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the  angles  or  lol>cs  at  the  base  diverge.  The  margins  of  the  sinus 
are  sometimes  brought  into  contact  and  united,  when  the  leiif  be- 
comes peltate  or  shield-shaped  (Fig.  248)  ;  the  blade  being  attached 
to  the  petiole,  not  by  its  apparent  base,  but  hy  some  part  of  the 
lower  surface.  Two  or  three  common  species'  of  Hydrocotyle 
plainly  exhibit  the  transition  from  common  radiated  leaves  into  the 
peltate  form.  Thus,  the  leaf  of  H.  Americana  (Fig.  247)  is  round- 
ish-reniform,  with  an  open  sinus  at  the  base,  while  in  H.  inter- 
rupta  and  H.  umbellata  (Fig.  248),  the  margins  have  grown  to- 
gether so  as  to  obliterate  the  sinus,  and  an  orbicular  peltate  leaf  is 
produced.  In  nerved  leaves,  when  the  nerves  run  parallel  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  as  in  Grasses  (Fig.  237),  the  leaf  is  necessa- 
rily linear,  or  nearly  so ;  but  when  they  are  more  divergent  in  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  base,  the  leaf  becomes  oblong,  oval,  or  ovate, 
&c  (Fig.  243).  In  one  class  of  nerved  or  parallel-veined  leaves,  the 
simple  veins  or  nerves  arise  from  a  prolongation  of  the  petiole  in  the 
form  of  a  thickened  midrib,  instead  of  the  base  of  the  blade,  constitut- 
ing the  curvinerved  leaves  of  De  Candolle.  This  structure  is  almost 
universal  in  the  Ginger  tribe,  the  Arrowroot  tribe,  in  the  Banana,  and 
other  tropical  plants ;  and  our  common  Pontederia,  or  Pickerel-weed 
(Fig.  236),  affords  an  illustration  of  it,  in  which  the  nerves  are 
curved  backwards  at  the  base,  so  as  to  produce  a  cordate  outline. 

281.  As  to  the  margin  and  particular  outline  of  leaves,  they  ex- 
hibit every  gradation  between  the  case  where  the  blade  is  entire^ 
that  is,  with  the  margin  perfectly  continuous  and  even  (as  in  Fig. 
243),  and  those  where  it  is  cleft  or  divided  into  separate  portions. 
The  convenient  hypothesis  of  De  Candolle  connects  these  forms 
with  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  parenchyma,  compared 
with  the  divergence  and  the  extent  of  the  ribs  or  veins ;  on  the 
supposition  that,  where  the  former  is  insufficient  completely  to  fill 
up  the  framework,  hbeSj  incisions^  or  toothings  are  necessarily 
produced,  extending  from  the  margin  towards  the  centre.  Thus, 
in  the  white  and  the  yellow  species  of  Water  Ranunculus,  there 
appears  to  be  barely  sufficient  parenchyma  to  form  a  thin  covering 
for  each  vein  and  its  branches  (Fig.  251,  the  lowest  leaf) ;  such 
leaves  are  said  to  be  jUifomdy  dissected,  that  is,  ciU  into  threads  ; 
the  nomenclature  in  all  these  cases  being  founded  on  the  conven- 
ient (but  incorrect)  supposition,  that  a  leaf  originally  entire  is  cut 
into  teeth,  lobes,  divisions,  &c  If,  while  the  framework  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  last  instance,  the  parenchyma  be  more  abun- 
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dantly  developed,  as  in  fact  Imppens  in  the  upper  leaves  of  the  same 
species  when  they  grow  out  of  water,  and  is  shown  in  the  same 
figure,  they  are  merely  cleft  or  lohed.  If  these  lobes  grow  together 
nearly  to  the  ex-  *. 

tremity    of    the  /iX  ^f  \ 

principal  veins, 
the  leaf  is  only 
toothed^  serrcUedy 
or  crenated;  and 
if  the  small  re- 
maining notches 
were  filled  with 
parenchyma,  the 
leaf  would  be  en- 
tire.    The  study 

of  the  development  of  leaves,  however,  proves  that  the  parenchyma 
grows  and  shapes  the  outlines  of  the  organ  in  its  own  way,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  framework,  which  is,  in  fact,  adapted  to  the  parenchyma 
rather  than  the  parenchyma  to  it  The  principal  terms  which  designate 
the  mode  and  degree  of  division  in  simple  leaves  may  now  be  briefly 
expUiined,  without  further  reference  to  this  or  any  other  theory. 

282.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be  serrate^  when  the  margin  is  beset  with 
sharp  teeth  which  point  forwards  towards  the  apex  (Fig.  254)  ; 
dentcUey  or  toothed^  when  the  sharp  salient  teeth  are  not  directed 
towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  255) ;  and  crenatey  when  the 
teeth  are  rounded  (Fig.  248,  256).  A  slightly  waved  or  sinuous 
margin  is  said  to  be  repand  (Fig.  257)  ;  a  more  strongly  uneven 
margin,  with  alternate  rounded  concavities  and  convexities,  is  termed 
nnucUe  (Fig.  258).  When  the  leaf  is  irregularly  and  sharply  cut 
deep  into  the  blade,  it  is  said  to  be  incised  (Fig.  259) ;  when  the 
portions  (or  segments)  are  more  definite,  it  is  said  to  be  lobed  (Fig. 
260,  264) ;  and  the  terms  tuHhhhedy  three-hhed  ( Fig.  264),/w-/oicfl?, 
dec,  express  the  number  of  the  segments.  If  the  incisions  extend  about 
to  the  middle  of  the  blade,  or  somewhat  deeper,  and  especially  if  the 
sinuses  are  acute,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  cleft  (Fig.  261,  265)  ;  and 
the  terms  tuHhcUfty  three^left  (Fig.  265),  &c  (or  in  the  Latin  form, 
Ufidy  tnfidy  &c),  designate  the  number  of  the  segments :  or  when 
the  latter  are  numerous  or  indefinite,  the  leaf  is  termed  many-clefty 
or  mukifid.     If  the  segments  extend  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the 

riG.  2M-269.    Fonofl  of  Imtm  as  to  th«  toothing  of  UmIt  margins. 
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base  of  the  blade  or  the  midrib,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  parted  (Fig. 
262,    266)  :  if  they  reach  the  midrib  or  the  base,  so  as  to  interrupt 


the  parenchyma,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  divided  (Fig.  263,  267)  ;  the 
number  of  partitions  or  divisions  being  designateil,  as  before,  by  the 
terms  two-^  three-^  Jive-parted^  or  two^y  three-,  jive-divided,  &c. 

283.  As  the  moile  of  division  always  coincides  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  primary  veins,  the  lobes  or  incisions  of  feather-veined, 
are  differently  arranged  from  those  of  radiated  or  palmately  veineil 
leaves :  in  the  latter,  the  principal  incisions  are  all  directed  to  the 
ba-^e  of  the  leaf;  in  the  .former,  towards  the  midrib.  These  modi- 
fications are  accurately  described  by  terms  indicative  of  the  vena- 
tion, combined  with  those  that  express  the  degree  of  division. 
Thu.<,  a  fe^uher-viened  (in  the  Latin  fonn,  a  pinnately  veitied)  leaf 
is  said  to  be  pinnately  cleft  or  pinnatijld  (Fig.  261),  when  the 
sinuses  reach  hidf-way  to  the  midrib ;  pinnately  parted,  when  they 
extend  almost  to  the  midrib  (Fig.  262)  ;  and  pinnately  divided, 
when  they  reach  the  midrib,  dividing  the  parenchyma  into  separate 
l)ortions  (Fig.  263).  A  few  subordinate  modifications  ai-e  in- 
dicated by  speciid  terms :  thus,  a  pinnatifid  or  pinnately  parted 
leaf,  with  regular,  very  close  and  narrow  divisions,  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb,  is  said  to  be  pectinate  ;  a  feather-veined  leaf,  more  or  less 
pinnatifid,  but  with  the  lobes  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  base,  is 

FIQ.  260   2G7.    Pinnately  and  palmately  lobed,  cleft,  parted,  and  dlrided  learea. 
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termed  lyraUy  or  lyrcshnped  (Fig.  278)  ;  and  a  lyrate  leaf  with 
Rharp  lobes  pointing  towards  the  base,  as  in  the  Dandelion  (Fig. 
279),  is  called  runctnate,  A  ^almately  veined  leaf  is  in  like  man- 
ner said  io  he  palmately  lobed  (Fig.  26A),  palmcUely  cleft  (Fig.  265), 
palmatelif  parted  (Fig.  266),  or  palmately  divided  (Fig.  267),  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  division.  The  term  palmate  was  originally 
employed  to  designate  a  leaf  more  or  less  deeply  cut  into  about  five 
spreading  lobes,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  hand  with  the  fingers 
spreading ;  and  it  is  still  used  to  designate  a  palmately  lobed  leaf, 
without  reference  to  the  depth  of  the  sinuses.  A  palmate  leaf  with 
the  lateral  lobes  cleft  into  two  or  more  segments  is  said  to  be  pedate 
(Fig.  249),  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  bird's  foot.  By  desig- 
nating the  number  of  the  lobes  in  connection  with  the  terms  which 
indicate  their  extent  and  their  disposition,  botanists  are  enabled  to 
describe  all  these  modifications  with  great  brevity  and  precision. 
Thus,  VLpahncUefy  three-parted  leaf  is  one  of  the  radiated-veined  kind, 
which  is  divided  almost  to  the  base  into  three  segments  (Fig.  266)  ; 
k  pinnately  Jive-parted  leaf  is  one  of  the  feather-veined  kind  cut  into 
fiye  lobes  (two  on  each  side,  and  one  terminal),  with  the  sinuses  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  midrib :  and  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  de- 
scribing cleft,  lobed,  or  divided  leaves. 

284.  The  segments  of  a  lobed  or  divided  leaf  may  be  again  di- 
vided, lobed,  or  cleft,  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  blade,  and  the 
same  terms  are  employed  in  describing  them.  Sometimes  both  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  even  tertiary  divisions  are  defined  by  a 
single  word  or  phrase;  as  lUpinncUiJid  (Fig.  280),  tripinnatifidy 
hipirmately  partedj  triptnnately  parted^  twice  palmately  parted^  &c 

285.  Parallel-veined  or  nerved  leaves  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  present  entire  margins,  and  this  they  almost  universally 
do  when  the  nerves  are  convergent  (Fig.  230,  243).  Such  leaves 
are  often  lobed  or  cleft  when  the  principal  nerves  diverge  greatly, 
as  in  the  Dragon  Arum ;  but  the  lobes  themselves  are  entire. 


286.  There  are  a  few  terms  employed  in  describing  the  apex  of 
a  leaf,  which  may  be  here  enumerated.     When  a  leaf  tapers  to  a 

no.  268  -  376.    Fonns  of  the  ftp«z  of  Imtss. 
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narrowed  or  slender  apex,  it  is  Baid  to  be  acuminate  (F*©'  268)  : 
when  it  terminates  in  an  acute  angle,  it  is  said  to  be  aciUe  (Fig. 
269)  :  when  the  apex  is  an  obtuse  angle,  or  rounded,  it  is  termed 
obtuse  (Fig.  270)  :  an  obtuse  leaf,  with  the  apex  slightly  indented  or 
depressed  in  the  middle,  is  said  to  be  retuse  (Fig.  272),  or,  if  more 
strongly  notched,  emarginate  (Fig.  273)  :  an  obovate  leaf  with  a 
wider  and  more  conspicuous  notch  at  the  apex  is  termed  ohcordate 
(Fig.  274),  being  a  cordate  or  heart-shaped  leaf  inverted.  When 
the  apex  is,  as  it  were,  cut  off  by  a  straight  transverse  line,  the  leaf 
is  said  to  be  truncate  (Fig.  271)  :  when  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
small  and  slender  projecting  point,  it  is  mucronate  (Fig.  276)  :  when 
tipped  with  a  stronger  and  rigid  projecting  point,  or  cusp,  it  is  cu^i- 
date  (Fig.  275). 

287.  All  these  terms  are  equally  applicable  to  expanded  sur- 
faces of  every  kind,  such  as  petals,  sepals,  &c :  and  thase  terms 
which  aro  used  to  describe  the  modifications  of  solid  bodies,  such  as 
stems  and  stalks,  aro  equally  applicable  to  leaves  when  these  affect 
similar  shapes,  as  they  sometimes  do. 

288.  The  whole  account,  thus  far,  relates  to  SrviPLE  Leaves, 
namely,  to  those  which  have  a  blade  of  one  piece,  however  clefl  or 
lobed,  or,  if  divided,  where  the  separate  portions  are  neither  raised  on 


Fia  277  -287.    Variofas  forms  of  lobed  and  compoand  letTM, 
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Btalklets  of  their  own,  nor  articulated  (by  a  joint)  with  the  main 
petiole,  so  that  the  pieces  are  at  length  detached  and  fall  separately. 
The  distinction,  however,  cannot  be  very  strictly  maintained ;  there 
are  so  many  transitions  between  simple  and 

289.  Compoand  leayes.  These  have  the  blade  divided  into  entire- 
ty separate  pieces ;  or,  rather,  they  consist  of  a  number  of  blades, 
borne  on  a  common  petiole,  usually  supported  on  stalklets  of  their 
own,  between  which  and  the  main  petiole  an  articulation  or  joint  is 
formed,  more  or  less  distinctly.  These  separate  blades  are  called 
Leaflets  :  they  present  all  the  diversities  of  form,  outline,  or 
division  which  simple  leaves  exhibit ;  and  the  same  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  characterizing  them.  Having  the  same  nature  and  origin 
as  the  lobes  or  segments  of  simple  leaves,  they  are  arranged  in  the 
same  ways  on  the  common  petiole.  Compound  leaves  accordingly 
occar  under  two  general  forms,  the  pinnate  and  the  palmate  (other- 
wise called  digitate). 

290.  The  pinnate  form  is  produced  when  a  leaf  of  the  pinnately 
veined  sort  becomes  compound ;  that  is,  the  leaflets  are  situated 
along  the  sides  of  the  common  petiole.  There  are  several  modifica-^ 
tions  of  the  pinnate  leaf.  It  is  ahruptly  pinnate^  when  the  leaflets 
are  even  in  number,  and  none  is  borne  on  the  very  apex  of  the 
petiole  or  its  branches,  as  in  Cassia  (Fig.  290),  and  also  in  the 
Vetch  tribe,  where,  however,  the  apex  of  the  petiole  is  generally 


prolonged  into  a  tendril  (Fig.  287,  289).     It  is  impari-pinnate^  or 
pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet,  when  the  petiole  is  terminated  with  a 


no.  288  -  290.    Simply  pinnate  Imtm  of  Tarknii  formi. 
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leaflet  (Fig.  281,  288).  Thepe  are  some  subordinate  modificalioiis ; 
such  as  lyrately  pinnate,  when  the  blade  of  a  lyrate  leaf  (Fig.  278) 
is  completely  divided,  as  in  Fig.  285 ;  and  interruptedly  pinnate^ 
when  some  minute  leaflets  are  irregularly  intermixed  with  larger 
ones,  as  is  also  shown  to  some  extent  in  the  figure  last  cited.  The 
number  of  leaflets  varies  from  a  great  number  to  very  few.  When 
reduced  to  a  small  number,  such  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  pinncUely  seven-, 
or  five-,  or  tri-foliolate,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  pinnate  leaf  of  three 
or  five  leaflets  is  often  called  temate  or  qmnate  ;  which  terms,  how- 
ever, are  equally  applied  to  a  palmately  compound  leaf,  and  also, 
and  more  appropriately,  to  the  case  of  three  or  hve  simple  leaves 
growing  on  the  same  node.  A  pinnately  trifoliolate  leaf  (Fig.  286) 
is  readily  distinguished  by  having  the  two  lateral  leaflets  attached 
to  the  petiole  at  some  distance  below  its  apex,  and  by  the  joint 
which  is  observable  at  some  point  between  their  insertion  and  the 
lamina  of  the  terminal  leaflet.  Such  a  leaf  may  even  be  reduced 
to  a  single  leaflet ;  as  in  the  Orange  (Fig.  283)  and  the  primordial 
leaves  of  the  common  Barberry.  Tliis  is  distinguished  from  a 
really  simple  leaf  by  the  joint  at  the  junction  of  the  partial  with  the 
general  petiole. 

291.  Th^  palmate  or  digitate  form  is  produced  when  a  leaf  of  the 
palmately  veined  sort  becomes  compound ;  in  which  case  the  leaflets 
are  necessarily  all  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  common  petiole,  as  in 
the  Horsechestnut  and  Buckeye  (Fig.  277),  and  the  common  Clover 
(Fig.  304).  Such  leaves  of  three,  ^w%,  or  any  definite  number  of 
leaflets,  are  Xj&rmed.  palmately  {or  digitately)  trifoliolate,  Jtve-fcliolate, 
&c  A  leaf  of  two  leaflets,  which  rarely  occurs,  is  unijugate  (one- 
paired)  or  binate.  By  this  nomenclature,  the  distinction  between 
pinnately  and  palmately  compound  leaves  is  readily  kept  up,  and 
every  important  character  of  a  leaf  is  expressed  with  brevity  and 
accuracy. 

292.  The  stalk  of  a  leaflet  is  called  a  partial  petiole  (petioltde)  ; 
and  the  leaflet  thus  supported  is  petiolulate.  The  partial  petioles 
may  bear  a  set  of  leaflets,  instead  of  a  single  one,  when  the  leaf 
becomes  doubly  or  twice  compound.  Thus  a  pinnate  leaf  again  com- 
pounded in  the  same  way  becomes  bipinnate  (Fig.  282),  or  if  still 
a  third  time  divided  it  is  tripinnate,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  main 
divisions  or  branches  of  the  common  petiole  are  called  pinmz,  or  the 
pearajuya.  So  a  trifoliolate  leaf  twice  compound  becomes  bitemate 
(Fig.  284)  ;  or  thrice,  tritemate,  &c.     When  the  primary  division 
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is  digitate,  the  secondary  division  is  often  pinnate,  thus  combining 
the  two  modes  in  the  same  leaf.  A  leaf  irregularly  or  indeter- 
minately several  times  compounded,  in  whatever  mode,  is  said  to  be 
decompound, 

293.  Leaves  of  Peculiar  Confonnation.    The  blade  of  a  leaf  is  almost 

always  symmetrical,  that  is,  the  portions  on  each  side  of  the  midrib 
or  axis  are  similar ;  but  occasionally  one  side  is  more  developed  than 
the  other,  when  the  leaf  is  oUiqtie,  as  is  strikingly  the  case  in  the 
species  of  Begonia  (Fig.  246)  of  our  conservatories. 

294.  TerticflJ  and  Eqnitant  Leaves.  The  blade  is  also 

commonly  horizontal,  presenting  oin^  surfari;  to  the 
sky,  and  the  other  to  the  earth  ;  in  \vid(.h  cnse  the 
two  surfaces  differ  in  structure  (202)  as  well  a-^  in 
appearance,  each  being  fitted  for  its  pefiilisir  of- 
fices: if  artificially  reversed,  tbey  sponlaneotLsly 
resume  their  natural  position,  or  soon  perish  il" 
prevented  from  doing  so.  But  in  erect  and  verti- 
cal leaves,  the  two  surfaces  are  ecjiially  exported 
to  the  light,  and  are  similar  in  structure  and  ap- 
pearance. In  such  erect  and  equitant  leaves  as 
those  of  Iris  (Fig.  291),  it  is  really  I  lie  lower  sur- 
face that  is  presented  to  the  air ;  for  tlie  leaf  is 
folded  together  lengthwise 
(conduplicate),   and   consoli-  ** 

dated  while  in  the  nascent 
state,  so  that  the  true  upper 
surface  is  concealed  in  the 
interior,  except  near  the 
base,  where  they  alternately 
cover  over  each  other  in  the 
equitant  manner  (258,  Fig. 
292).     True  vertical  leaves,  "» 

which  present  their  edges  instead  of  their  surfaces  to  the  earth  and 
sky,  generally  assume  this  position  by  a  twisting  of  the  base  or 
the  petiole ;  as  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  Callistemon  and  many  other 
Australian  trees  of  the  Myrtle  family,  some  of  which  are  now  com- 
mon in  green-houses. 

295.  Perfoliate  Leaves,      While   in    Iris  the    two   halves   of  the 


FIG.  291.  *  Eqaltant  erect  leares  of  Iris,  with  the  pootstock. 

no.  29^    A  iection  acroes  these  leaves  at  the  base,  showing  their  equittaU  character. 
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upper  surface  of  a  folded  leaf  cohere,  those  of  some  other  plants  ex- 
hibit a  cohesion  by  their  contiguous  edges,  and  give  nse  to  a  differ- 
ent anomaly.     This  is  illustrated  by  peltate 
leaves   (Fig.   248),  and   more   strikingly  by 
what  are  termed  perfoliate  leaves.     These  in 
some  cases  originate  from  the  union  of  the 
bases  of  a  pair  of  opposite  sessile  leaves  {con- 
nate-perfoltate),  as  in  Silphium  perfoliatum, 
Triosteum  perfo- 
liatum,  and    the 
upper    pairs    of 
true  Honeysuckle 
(Fig.  294).     In 
others  they  con- 
sist of  a   single 
clasping  leaf,  the 
posterior  lobes  of 
which  encompass  the  stem  and  cohere 
on  the  opposite  side,  as  is  seen  in  Bu- 
pleurum  rotundifolium,  Uvularia  perfo- 
liata,  and  Baptisia  perfoliata  (Fig.  293). 
29G.  Leaves  with  no  distinction  of  Blade 
and  Petiole.     The  leaves  of  the  Iris,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Daffodil,  the  Onion, 
and  of  many  other  Endogens,  show  no 

distinction  of  blade  and  petiole.  In  some  the  leaf  of  this  sort  may 
be  regai'ded  as  a  sessile  blade ;  in  others,  rather  as  a  petiole  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  blade.  Lc;aves  are  not  always  expanded 
bodies.  Sometimes  .they  are  jUiform  or  thread-shaped,  as  those  of 
Asparagus :  some  are  actcular,  acerose,  or  needle-shaped,  as  in  Pines 
juid  Larches  (Fig.  212,  213)  ;  others  are  subulate  or  awl-shaped,  as 
in  Juniper,  &c.  The  Red  Cedar  and  Arbor  Vitae  (Fig.  295)  exhibit 
both  awl-shaped  and  scale-shaped  leaves  on  different  branchlets. 

297.  Snecnient  or  Fleshy  leaves,  hke  those  of  Stonecrop,  House- 
leek,  Mesembryanthemum  or  Ice-Plant,  and  the  Agave  or  Century- 
Plant,  usually  assume  shapes  more  or  less  unlike  ordinary  foliage. 
Some  of  them  are  terete,  like  stems,  or  at  least  have  no  distinct 
upper  and  lower  surface.     These  greatly  thickened  leaves  serve  a 

Fia.  298.    Perfoliate  ((dngle)  leares  of  Baptiula  perfoliata.  • 

VIQ.  294.    Connate-perfoUato  luures  of  a  wild  lloneysuckle  (Lonioera  flava). 
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double  purpose,  being  not  only  organs  for  assimilation,  —  the  general 
office  of  foliage,  —  but  also  repositories  in  which 
assimilated  matter  is  stored  up,  just  as  in  the  root 
of  the  Beet  and  Radish  (Fig.  138),  or  in  subter- 
ranean stems  or  branches  in  rootstocks,  tubers, 
and  conns  ( 188  - 190, 194).  The  bases  of  those 
leaves  which  form  the  scales  of  bulbs  (191)  are 
turned  to  the  same  use.  In  Fig.  176  we  have  a 
leaf  the  blade  of  which  acts  as  foliage  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  leaves,  while  its  subterranean 
thickened  base  serves  as  a  repository  of  nutri- 
ment which  the  blade  has  elaborated.  The  veiy 
first  leaves  of  the  plant,  viz.  the  cotyledons  or 
seed-leaves  (120-123)  are  commonly  subservi- 
ent to  this  purpose,  and  some- 
times to  no  other,  as  in  the 
Pea,  Horsechestnut,  Oak,  &e. 
(124),  where  these  leaves  are  mere  repositories 
of  food  for  the  use  of  the  germinating  plant. 

298.  LeaTes  as  Bad-scales,  &c.  (161)  exhibit  the 
same  organ  under  a  different  modification,  and 
subserving  a  different  special  purpose.  Of  the 
same  nature  are  the  degenerated  or  abortive 
scale-like  leaves  on  the  vernal  stems  of  peren- 
nial herbs  near  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  on  Asparagus  shoots,  and  also  those 
scales  which  colored  parasitic  plants  produce  in 
place  of  foliage  (152).  The  primary  leaves  of 
Fines  are  all  thin  and  dry  bud-scales ;  the  actual 
foliage  originating  from  a  branch  in  the  axil  of 
each  (Fig.  212). 

299.  Leayes  as  Tendrih  are  seen  in  the  proper 
Pea  tribe  ;  where  however  only  the  extremity 
of  the  conmion  petiole  is  transformed  in  this 

m  manner  (Fig.  287,    289);  but  in  one  plant 

of  the  kind  (Lathyrus  Aphaca)  the  whole  leaf  becomes  a  tendril. 
300.  Leaves  as  Spines  occur  in  several  plants.     The  primary  leaves 

no.  296.  A  twig  of  Amerkan  Arbor  Tltas,  exhibiting  both  awl-shaped  and  leale-ehaped 
kattt. 

flQ.  298,  A  rammer  shoot  of  the  Barberry,  showing  a  lower  leaf  in  the  normal  state ;  the 
not  partially,  those  still  higher  completely,  transformed  into  spines.  j 
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of  the  shoots  of  the  common  Barberry  offer  a  familiar  instance  of 
the  kind  (Fig.  29 G).  The  most  extraordinary  modification  of  tlie 
leaf  occurs  in  the 

301.  Fly-traps  of  Dionaea  muscipula,  the  Venus's  Fly-trap  of  North 

Carolina  (which  is  found  only 
t\Y  j>/N,j  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilming- 

ton,   where    it    abounds    in 
wet  and  sandy  bogs).     Each 


leaf  of  this  most  curious  plant  bears  at  its  summit  an  append-' 
age  (answering,  perhaps,  to  the  proper  blade),  which  opens  and 
shuts :  fringed  with  strong  bristles  or  slender  teeth  on  its  margin, 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  steel-trap,  and  operates  much  like 
one.  For  when  open,  as  it  commonly  is  when  the  sun  shines, 
no  sooner  does  a  fly  alight  on  its  surface,  and  brush  against  any 
one  of  the  several  long  bristles  that  grow  there,  than  the  trap 
suddenly  closes,  often  capturing  the  intruder,  pressing  it  all  the 
harder  for  its  struggles,  and  commonly  depriving  it  of  life.  After 
all  movement  has  ceased  within,  the  trap  slowly  opens,  and  is  ready 
for  another  capture.  "Why  this  plant  catches  insects,  we  are  unable 
to  say  ;  and  as  to  the  mechanism  of  the  movement  it  is  no  more  and 
no  less  explicable  than  the  much  slower  movements  of  ordinary 
leaves  in  changing  their  position. 


FIO.  297.    A  pUnt  of  Dionna  muscipula,  reduced  In  aiae.    298.  Three  of  the  teevcfl,  of 
Marljr  the  natural  si» ;  one  of  them  open,  the  others  dosed. 
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302.  Ascidia  or  Fitchen,  or  tubes  open  at  the  summit,  represent 
another  remarkable  form  of  leaves.  These  occur  in  several  plants 
of  widely  different  families.  If  we  conceive  the  margins  of  the 
dilated  part  of  the  leaf  of  Dionaea  to  curve  inwards  until  they  meet, 
and  cohere  with  each  other,  there  would  result  a  leaf  in  form  not 
unlike  that  of  Sarracenia  purpurea,  the  common  Pitcher-plant  or 
Sidesaddle  Flower  of  the  Northern  United  States  (Fig.  300).     So 


the  tube  or  pitcher  has  been  supposed  to  answer  to  the  petiole,  and 
the  hood  at  the  summit  to  the  blade.  And  this  view  is  strengthened 
by  a  Pitcher-plant  of  the  same  family  (Heliamphora,  Fig.  299), 
discovered  by  Mr.  Schomburgk  in  the  mountains  of  British  Guiana, 
in  which  the  pitcher  is  not  always  completed  quite  to  the  summit, 
and  the  hood  is  represented  by  a  small  concave  terminal  appendage. 
In  the  curious  Nepenthes  (Fig.  301),  the  petiole  is  first  dilated  into 
a  kind  of  lamina,  then  contracted  into  a  tendril,  and  finally  dilated 
into  a  pitcher,  containing  fluid  secreted  by  the  plant  itself;  the  orifice 
being  accurately  closed  by  a  lid,  which  from  analogy  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  real  blade  of  the  leaf.  The  study  of  the  development, 
however  (recently  made  by  Dr.  Hooker),  does  not  confirm  this 
hypothesis.  The  whole  pitcher  of  Nepenthes  is  only  an  anom- 
alous appendage  of  the  tendril-hke  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  the 
real  blade  of  the  leaf.  A  new  Pitcher-plant  of  the  Sarracenia  family 
(the  Darlingtonia),  discovered  by  Mr.  Brackenridge  in  California, 

FIG.  299.    Pitchera  of  Ilellamphora ;  800,  of  Sarracenia  purpurea ;   801,  of  Nepenthes. 
108.  A  phyllodium  of  a  New  Holland  Acacia.    803.  The  saaie,  bearing  a  reduced  compound 
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has  recently  been  made  known  by  Dr.  Torrey.  In  this  the  enlarged 
fiummit  of  the  tube  is  strongly  arched  like  a  hood  (as  in  Sarracenia 
psittacina  of  the  Southern  States),  and  is  abruptly  terminated  by  a 
singular  two-lobed  foliaceous  appendage,  resembling  the  forked  tail 
of  a  fish. 

303.  The  Petiole^  or  leafttalki  is  usually  either  round,  or  half-cylin- 
drical and  channelled  on  the  upper  side.  But  in  the  Aspen,  it  is 
strongly  flattened  at  right  angles  with  the  blade,  so  that  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  puts  the  leaves  in  motion.  It  is  not  unfrequently  fur* 
nished  with  a  leaf-like  border,  or  ring ;  which,  in  the  Sweet  Pea  of 
the  gardens,  extends  downward  along  the  stem,  on  which  the  leaves 
are  then  said  to  be  decurrent ;  or  the  stalk  or  stem  thus  bordered 
is  said  to  be  alate  or  winged.  In  many  Umbelliferous  plants^,  the 
petiole  is  dilated  below  into  a  broad  and  membranaceous  inflated 
sheath ;  and  in  a  great  number  of  Endogenous  plants  the  petiole 
consists  of  a  sheath^  embracing  the  stem,  which  in  Grasses  is  fur* 
nished  at  the  summit  with  a  membranous  appendage,  in  some  sort 
equivalent  to  the  stipules,  called  the  liguU  (Fig.  237).  The  woody 
and  vascular  tissue  runs  lengthwise  through  tlie  petiole,  in  the  form 
usually  of  a  definite  number  of  parallel  threads,  to  be  ramified  in  the 
blade.  The  ends  of  these  threads  are  apparent  on  the  base  of  tlie 
leafstalk  when  it  faUs  off,  and  on  the  scar  Icfl  on  the  stem,  as  so 
many  round  dots  (Fig.  153,  h),  of  a  uniform  number  and  arrange- 
ment in  each  species. 

304.  Phyllodia  (Fig.  802,  303).  Occasionally  the  whole  petiole 
dilates  into  a  kind  of  blade,  traversed  by  ribs,  mostly  of  the  parallel- 
veined  kind.  In  these  cases  the  proper  blade  of  the  leaf  commonly 
disappears ;  this  substitute,  called  a  PhyUodium  (meaning  a  leaf-like 
body),  taking  its  place.  These  phyllodia  constitute  the  whole  foliage 
of  the  numerous  Australian  Acacias.  Here  they  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  leaves  with  a  true  blade  by  being  entire  and  parallel- 
veined  ;  while  their  proper  leaves  (of  which  the  earlier  ones  uni- 
formly appear  in  germination,  and  also  later  ones  in  casual  instances) 
are  compound  and  netted-veined.  They  are  also  to  be  recognized  by 
their  uniformly  vertical  position,  presenting  their  margins  instead  of 
their  surfaces  to  the  earth  and  sky ;  and  they  sometimes  bear  a  true 
compound  lamina  at  the  apex,  as  in  Fig.  303. 

305.  Stipules  (259,  Fig.  229)  are  lateral  appendages  of  leaves, 
usually  appearing  as  small  foliaceous  bodies,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  petiole.     They  ai-e  not  found  at  all  in  a  great  numlxT  of 
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plante  ;  but  their  presence  or  absence  is  usually  uniform  tbrougliout 
a  natural  order-  Stipules  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms  analogous 
to  those  of  the  blade.  Like  it  they  are  sometimes  membranaceous 
or  scale-like,  and  sometimes  transformed  into  spines,  as  in  the  Locust- 
tree,  &c.  They  are  sometimes  present  on  developing  shooU 
only;  as  in  the  Beech,  the  Fig,  and  the  Magnolia  (Fig.  155,  156), 
where  they  form  the  covering  of  the  buds,  but  fall  away  as  the 
leaves  exjiand.  They  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  cohere  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Thus,  in 
the  Gover  (Fig.  304),  the  Strawberry, 
and  the  Rose  (Fig.  281),  a  stipule  ad- 
heres to  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
petiole  ;  in  the  Plane-tree,  the  two  are 
free  from  the  petiole,  but  cohere  by 
their  outer  margins,  so  as  to  form  an 
apparently  single  stipule  opposite  the 
leaf.  In  other  cases,  both  margins  rre 
united,  forming  a  sheath  around  the 
stem,  just  above  the  leaf:  these  are 
called  intrafoliaceous  stipules ;  and 
when  membranaceous,  as  in  Polygo- 
num (Fig.  305),  they  have  been  termed 
ochrecB,  'When  opposite  leaves  have 
stipules,  they  usually  occupy  the  space 
between  the  petioles  on  each  side,  and 
are  termed  interpetiolar.  The  stipules 
of  each  leaf  (one  on  each  side),  being 
thus  placed  in  contact,  frequently  unite 
so  as  to  form  apparently  but  a  single  pair  of  stipules  for  each  pair 
of  leaves  ;  instances  of  which  are  very  common  in  the  order 
Rubiaceae. 

306.  Leaves  furnished  with  stipules  are  said  to  be  stiptdate :  when 
destitute  of  them,  exstipulcUe.  The  leaflets  of  compound  leaves  are 
sometimes  provided  with  small  stipules  (termed  sHpelles)  of  their 
own,  as  in  the  Bean  (Fig.  286)  ;  when  they  are  said  to  be  stipellate. 

FIO  a04.  A  Icftf  of  Red  CloTer,  with  its  three  leaflets  at  the  summit  of  the  leafstalk,  to 
vhlch  at  the  base  the  stipales  (^0  are  adherent,  one  on  each  side. 

FIO.  806.  Part  of  a  leaf  of  Polygonum  orientale,  witli  iu  stipulai  united  into  a  sheath 
{fichrea)  and  surrounding  the  stem. 
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Sect.  III.     The  Duration  op  Leaves,  and  the   GsmcRAi. 
Action   of  Foliage. 

307.  Leaves  last  onlj  for  a  limited  period,  and  are  thrown  <^ 
or  else  perish  and  decay  on  the  stem,  after  having  fulfilled  their 
office  for  a  certain  time. 

308.  Soration  of  LeaTei.  In  view  of  their  duration,  leaves  are 
called yu^octoM,  when  thej  fall  off  soon  after  their  appearance; 
deciduous,  when  thej  last  only  for  a  single  season ;  and  persist- 
ent, when  they  remain  through  the  cold  season,  or  other  interval 
during  which  vegetation  is  interrupted,  and  until  after  the  appear- 
ance of  new  leaves,  so  that  the  stem  is  never  leafless ;  as  in  .£Wr- 
greens. 

309.  Leaves  last  only  for  a  single  year  in  many  Evergreens,  as 
well  as  in  deciduous-leaved  plants ;  the  old  leaves  falling  soon  after 
those  of  the  ensuing  season  are  expanded,  or,  if  they  remain  longer, 
ceasing  to  bear  any  active  part  in  the  economy  of  the  vegetable, 
and  soon  losing  their  vitality  altogether.  In  Pines  and  Firs,  how- 
ever, although  there  is  an  annual  fall  of  leaves  either  in  autumn  or 
spring,  yet  these  were  the  produce  of  some  season  earlier  than  the 
last ;  and  the  branches  are  continually  clothed  with  the  foliage  of 
from  two  to  five,  or  even  eight  or  ten,  successive  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  seldom  that  all  the  leaves  of  an  herb  endure 
through  the  whole  growing  season,  the  earlier  foliage  near  the  base 
of  the  stem  perishing  while  fresh  leaves  are  still  appearing  above. 
In  our  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  however,  the  leaves  of  the 
season  are  mostly  developed  within  a  short  period,  and  they  all 
perish  nearly  at  the  same  time.  They  are  not  destroyed  by  frost, 
as  is  commonly  supposed;  for  they  begin  to  languish,  and  often 
assume  their  autumnal  tints  (as  happens  with  the  Red  Maple 
especially),  or  even  fall,  before  the  earlier  frosts  ;  and  when  vernal 
vegetation  is  destroyed  by  frost,  the  leaves  blacken  and  wither,  but 
do  not  fall  off  entire,  as  they  do  in  autumn.  Some  leaves  are  cast 
off,  indeed,  while  their  tissues  have  by  no  means  lost  their  vital- 
ity. Death  is  often  rather  a  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the 
fall.  Others  die  and  decay  on  the  stem  without  falling,  as  in 
Palms  and  most  Endogens.  In  some  cases  many  of  the  dead 
leaves  hang  on  the  branches  through  the  winter,  as  in  the  Beech, 
falling  only  when  the  new  buds  expand,  the  following  spring.     We 
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mast  therefore  distmguish  between  the  death  and  the  fall  of  the 
leaf. 

310.  The  Fall  of  (he  Leaf  is  owing  to  an  organic  separation,  through 
an  artieulaiiony  or  joint,  which  forms  between  the  base  of  the 
petiole  and  the  surface  of  the  stem  on  which  it  rests.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  articulation  is  a  vital  process,  a  kind  of  disintegration  of 
a  transverse  layer  of  cells,  which  cuts  off  the  petiole  by  a  regular 
line,  in  a  perfectly  uniform  manner  in  each  species,  leaving  a  clean 
scar  at  the  insertion  (Fig.  153,  155).  The  solution  of  continuity 
begins  in  the  epidermis,  where  a  faint  line  marks  the  position  of  the 
fiiture  joint  while  the  leaf  is  still  young  and  vigorous :  later,  the 
line  of  demarcation  becomes  weU  marked,  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally ;  the  disintegrating  process  advances  from  without  inwards, 
until  it  reaches  the  woody  bundles ;  and  the  side  next  the  stem, 
which  is  to  form  the  suWace  of  the  scar,  has  a  layer  of  cells  con- 
densed into  what  appears  like  a  prolongation  of  the  epidermis,  so 
that,  when  the  leaf  separates,  ''the  tree  does  not  suffer  from  the 
efiects  of  an  open  wound."  *^  The  provision  for  the  separation  being 
once  complete,  it  requires  h'ttle  to  effect  it ;  a  desiccation  of  one  side 
of  the  leafstalk,  by  causing  an  effort  of  torsion,  will  readily  break 
tluoDgfa  the  small  remains  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  ;  or  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  coming  leaf-bud  will  snap  them ;  or,  if  these 
causes  are  not  in  operation,  a  gust  of  wind,  a  heavy  shower,  or  even 
the  simple  weight  of  the  lamina,  will  be  enough  to  disrupt  the  small 
connections  and  send  the  suicidal  member  to  its  grave.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  We  have  found  that  it  is  not  an  ac- 
cidental occurrence,  arising  simply  from  the  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
tare  and  the  like,  but  a  regular  and  vital  process,  which  commences 
with  the  first  formation  of  the  organ,  and  is  completed  only  when 
that  is  no  longer  useful ;  and  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  wonder- 
ful provision  that  heals  the  wound  even  before  it  is  absolutely  made, 
and  affords  a  covering  from  atmospheric  changes  before  the  part  can 
be  subjected  to  them."  *  Leaves  fall  by  an  articulation  in  roost 
Exogenous  plants,  where  the  insertion  usually  occupies  only  a 
moderate  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem,  and  especially  in 
those  with  woody  stems  which  continue  to  increase  in  diameter. 
When  they  are  not  cast  off  in  autumn,  therefore,  the  disruption 
iaeritably  takes  place  the  next  spring,  or  whenever  the  circumfer- 

*  Dr.  Innuui,  in  Henfrey's  Botanical  Gazette,  Ypl.  1.  p.  61. 
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ence  further  enlarges.  But  in  most  Endogenous  plants,  where  the 
leaves  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  articulated  with  the  stem,  which  in- 
creases little  in  diameter  subsequent  to  its  early  growth,  they  are 
not  thrown  off,  but  simply  wither  and  decay ;  their  dead  bases  or 
petioles  being  often  persistent  for  a  long  time. 

311.  The  Death  of  the  leaf)  however,  in  these  and  other  cases,  is 
still  to  be  explained.  Why  have  leaves  such  a  temporary  exist- 
ence ?  Why  in  ordinary  cases  do  they  last  only  for  a  single  year, 
or  a  single  summer  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  leaf,  and  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  fluid  which  it  receives  and  exhales.  The  water  continually 
absorbed  by  the  roots  dissolves,  as«  it  percolates  the  soil,  a  small 
portion  of  earthy  matter.  In  limestone  districts  especially,  it  takes 
up  a  sensible  quantity  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  be- 
comes hard.  It  likewise  dissolves  a  smaller  proportion  of  silex, 
magnesia,  potash,  &c  A  part  of  this  mineral  matter  (44,  93)  is  at 
once  deposited  in  the  woody  tissue  of  the  stem  ;  but  a  larger  por- 
tion is  carried  into  the  leaves,  where,  as  the  water  is  exhaled 
pure,  all  this  earthy  substance,  not  being  volatile,  must  be  left  be- 
hind to  incrust  the  delicate  cells  of  the  parenchyma,  much  as  the 
vessels  in  which  water  is  boiled  for  culinary  purposes  are  in  time 
incrusted  with  an  earthy  deposit.  This  earthy  incrustation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  deposition  of  organic  solidified  matter,  must  grad- 
ually choke  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  and  finally  unfit  it  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  offices.  Hence  the  fresh  leaves  most  actively  fulfil 
their  functions  in  spring  and  early  summer ;  but  languish  towards 
autumn,  and  erelong  inevitably  perish.  Hence,  although  the  roots 
and  branches  may  be  permanent,  the  necessity  that  the  leaves 
should  be  annually  renewed.  But  the  former  are,  in  fact,  annually 
renewed  likewise ;  and  life  abandons  the  annual  layers  of  wood  and 
bark  almost  as  soon  as  it  does  the  leaves  they  supply  (224,  231), 
and  for  similar  reasons ;  although  their  situation  is  such  tliat  they 
become  part  of  a  permanent  structure,  and  serve  to  convey  the  sap, 
even  when  no  longer  endowed  with  vitality. 

312.  The  general  correctness  of  this  view  may  be  tested  by  direct 
microscopical  observation.  Li  Fig.  223, 224,  some  superficial  paren- 
ch^ona  thus  obstructed  by  long  use  is  represented;  and  similar 
illustrations  may  be  obtained  from  ordinary  leaves.  That  this 
deposit  consists  in  great  part  of  earthy  matter,  is  shown  by  care- 
fully burning  away  the  organic  materials  of  an  autumnal  leaf  over 
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a  lamp,  and  examining  the  ashes  by  the  microscope ;  which  will  be 
found  verj  perfectly  to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  cells.  The  ashes 
which  remain  when  a  leaf  or  other  vegetable  substance  is  burned 
in  the  open  air,  represent  the  earthy  materials  which  it  has  accu- 
mulated. A  vernal  leaf  leaves  only  a  small  quantity  of  ashes  ;  an 
autumnal  leaf  yields  a  very  large  proportion,  —  from  ten  to  thirty 
times  as  much  as  the  wood  of  tlie  same  species,;  although  the  leaves 
contain  the  deposit  of  a  single  season  only,  while  the  heart-wood  is 
loaded  with  the  accumulations  of  successive  years.* 

313.  Exbalatiou  from  the  Leayes.  The  quantity  of  water  exhaled 
from  the  leaves  during  active  vegetation  is  very  great.  In  one  of 
the  well-known  experiments  of  Hales,  a  Sunflower  three  and  a  half 
feet  high,  with  a  surface  of  5,616  square  inches  exposed  to  the  air, 
was  found  to  perspire  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois every  twelve  hours,  or  seventeen  times  more  than  a  man.  A 
Vine,  with  twelve  square  feet  of  foliage,  exhaled  at  the  rate  of  &ye 
or  six  ounces  a  day  ;  and  a  seedling  Apple-tree,  with  eleven  square 
feet  of  foliage,  lost  nine  ounces  a  day.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
degree  of  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  of  exposure  to  light ; 
and  is  also  very  different  in  different  species,  some  exhaling  more 
copiously  even  than  the  Sunflower.  But  when  we  consider  the  vast 
perspiring  surface  presented  by  a  large  tree  in  full  leaf,  it  is  evident 
that  the  quantity  of  watery  vapor  it  exhales  must  be  immense. 
This  exhalation  is  dependent  on  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture 
at  the  time,  and  upon  the  presence  of  the  sun  ;  often  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  during  the  night.  The  Sunflower,  in  the  experiment  of 
Hales,  lost  only  three  ounces  in  a  warm,  dry  night,  and  underwent 
no  diminution  during  a  dewy  night. 

314.  Eitt  of  the  Sap.  Now  this  exhalation  by  the  leaves  requires 
a  corresponding  absorption  by  the  roots.  The  one  is  the  measure 
of  the  other.  If  the  leaves  exhale  more  in  a  given  time  than  the 
roots  can  restore  by  absorption  from  the  soil,  the  foliage  droops ; 
fts  we  see  in  a  hot  and  dry  summer  aflemoon,  when  the  drain  by 

*  The  dried  leavos  of  the  Elm  contain  more  than  eleven  per  cent  of  ashes, 
vhile  the  wood  contains  less  than  two  per  cent ;  those  of  the  Willow,  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  while  the  wood  has  only  0  45 ;  those  of  the  Beech,  6.69, 
the  wood  onlj  0.36  ;  those  of  the  (European)  Oak,  4.05,  the  wood  only  0.21 ; 
those  of  the  Pitch-Pine,  3.15,  the  wood  only  0.25  per  cent  Hence  the  decaying 
foliage  In  our  forests  restores  to  the  soil  a  large  proportion  of  the  inorganic 
natter  which  the  trees  from  year  to  year  take  from  it 
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exhalation  ia  very  great,  while  a  further  supply  of  moisture  can 
hardly  he  extorted  from  the  parched  soil ;  —  as  we  observe  also  in 
a  leafy  plant  newly  transplanted,  where  the  uijured  rootlets  are  not 
immediately  in  a  fit  condition  for  absorption.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, exhalation  by  the  leaves  and  iabsorption  by  the  roots  are  in 
direct  ratio  to  each  other,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  leaves  is 
immediately  restored  (by  endosmosis,  40)  through  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  from  the  branches,  the  latter  being  constantly  supplied  by  the 
stem ;  so  that,  during  active  vegetation,  the  sap  ascends  from  the 
remotest  rootlets  to  the  highest  leaves,  at  a  rate  corresponding  to 
the  amount  of  exhalation.  The  action  of  the  leaves  is,  therefore, 
the  principal  mechanical  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  This  is 
well  illustrated  when  a  graft  has  a  different  time  of  leafing  from 
that  of  the  stock  upon  which  it  is  made  to  grow,  the  grafl  wholly 
regulating  the  season  or  temperature  at  which  the  sap  is  put  in 
motion,  and  controlling  the  habits  of  the  original  stock.  Also  by 
introducing  the  branches  of  a  tree  into  a  conservatory  during 
winter ;  when,  as  their  buds  expand,  the  sap  in  the  trunk  without 
is  set  unseasonably  into  motion  to  supply  the  demand. 

315,  During  the  summer's  vegetation,  while  the  sap  is  consumed 
or  exhaled  almost  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  plant,  no  considerable  ac- 
cumulation can  take  place :  but  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  perish, 
the  rootlets,  buried  in  the  soil  beyond  the  influence  of  the  cold, 
which  checks  all  vegetation  above  ground,  continue  for  a  time  slowly 
to  absorb  the  fluid  presented  to  them.  Thus  the  trunks  of  many 
trees  are  at  this  season  gorged  with  sap,  which  will  flow  from  in- 
cisions made  into  tlie  wood.  This  sap  undergoes  a  gradual  change 
during  the  winter,  and  deposits  its  solid  matter  in  the  cells  of  the 
wood.  The  absorption  recommences  in  the  spring,  before  new 
leaves  are  expanded  to  consume  th.e  fluid ;  chemical  changes  take 
place  ;  the  soluble  matters  in  the  tissue  of  the  stem  are  redissolved, 
and  the  trunk  is  consequently  again  gorged  with  sap,  which  will 
flow,  or  hleedi  when  wounded.  But  when  the  leaves  resume  their 
functions,  or  when  flowers  are  developed  before  the  leaves  appear, 
as  in  many  forest-trees,  this  stock  of  rich  sap  is  i-apidly  consumed, 
and  the  sap  will  no  longer  flow  from  an  incision.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, at  the  period  when  the  trunk  is  most  gorged  with  sap,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  but  when  least  so,  during  summer,  that  the  sap  is  prob- 
ably most  rapidly  ascending. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 

OP  THE  POOD  AND  NUTRITION  OP  PLANTS. 

Sect.  L    The  General  Physiology  op  Vegetation. 

316.  The  Organs  of  Vegetation  or  Nutrition  (those  by  which 
plants  grow  and  form  their  various  products)  having  now  been  con- 
f^idered,  both  as  to  their  structure  and  to  some  extent  as  to  their 
action,  we  are  prepared  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
general  results  of  vegetation ;  to  inquire  into  the  elementary  com- 
position of  plants,  the  nature  of  the  food  by  which  they  are  nour- 
ished, the  sources  from  which  this  food  is  derived,  and  the  transfor- 
mations it  undergoes  in  their  system.  It  is  in  vegetable  digestion, 
or,  to  use  a  better  term,  in  assimilation^  that  the  essential  nature  of 
vegetation  is  to  be  sought,  since  it  is  in  this  process  alone  that  min- 
eral, unorganized  matter  is  converted  into  the  tissue  jof  plants  and 
other  forms  of  organized  matter  (1,  12-16).  From  this  point  of 
^iew,  therefore,  the  reciprocal  relations  and  influences  of  the  min- 
eral, vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  may  be  most  advantageously 
contemplated,  and  the  office  of  plants  in  the  general  economy  of  the 
world  best  understood.  This  portion  of  general  physiology  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  chemistry,  and  some  knowledge  of  that  sci- 
ence is  requisite  for  understanding  it.  We  are  here  restricted  to 
the  bare  statement  of  the  leading  facts  which  are  thought  to  be 
established,  and  the  more  important  deductions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  them. 

317.  While  the  organs  of  vegetation  have  been  considered  ana- 
tomically and  morphologically,  or  in  view  of  their  structure  and 
development,  still  the  leading  points  of  their  physiology,  or  connected 
action  in  the  life  and  growth  of  the  plant,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  explained  or  assumed. 

318.  The  functions  of  nutrition,  which,  in  the  higher  animals, 
comprise  a  variety  of  distinct  processes,  are  reduced  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  simplicity  in  vegetables.  Imhihition^  assimilation^  and 
growth  essentially  include  the  whole. 

319.  Plants  absorb  their  food,  entirely  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form, 
by  imbibition,  according  to  the  law  of  endasmosis  (40),  through  the 
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walls  of  the  cells  that  form  the  surface,  principally  those  of  the 
newest  roots  and  their  fibrils  (133).  The  fluid  absorbed  by  the 
roots,  mingled  in  the  cells  with  some  previously  assimilated  matter 
they  contain  in  solution  (26,  79),  is  diffused  by  exosmosis  and  endos- 
mosis  from  cell  to  cell,  rising  principally  in  the  wood  (224,  230)  ; 
and  is  attracted  into  the  leaves  (or  to  other  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  plant  exposed  to  the  air  and  light)  by  the  exhalation  which 
takes  place  from  them  (314),  and  the  consequent  inspissation  of  the 
sap.  Here,  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  crude  sap  is  assimi- 
lated, or  converted  into  organizable  matter  (79)  ;  and,  thus  prepared 
to  form  vegetable  tissue  or  any  organic  product,  the  elaborated  fluid 
is  attracted  into  growing  parts  by  endosmosis,  in  consequence  of  its 
consumption  and  condensation  there,  or  is  diffused  through  the  newer 
tissues.  There  is  no  movement  in  plants  of  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
culation in  animals.  Even  in  the  so-called  vessels  of  the  latex 
there  is  merely  a  mechanical  flow  from  the  turgid  tubes  towards  the 
place  where  the  liquid  is  escaping  when  wounded,  or  from  a  part 
placed  under  increased  pressure  (63).  The  only  circulation,  or 
directly  vital  movement  of  fluid,  in  vegetable  tissue,  is  the  cyclosis, 
or  the  system  of  currents  in  the  layer  of  protoplasm  in  young  and 
active  cells  (36)  :  this  movement  is  confined  to  the  individual  cell, 
and  can  have  no  influence  in  the  transference  of  the  sap  from  cell 
to  cell.  Respiration  is  likewise  a  function  of  animals  alone.  What 
is  generally  so  called  in  vegetables  is  connected  with  assimilation, 
and  is  of  entirely  different  physiological  significance,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  shown.  None  of  the  secretions  of  plants  appear,  like 
many  of  those  of  animals,  to  play  any  part,  at  least  any  essential 
part,  in  nutrition.  Many,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  purely  chemical 
transformations  of  the  general  assimilated  products  of  plants, — are 
excretions  rather  than  secretions  (88  -  90). 

820.  The  appropriation  of  assimilated  matter  in  vegetable  growth, 
and  the  producticm  and  multiplication  of  cells,  which  make  up  the 
fabric  of  the  plant,  have  already  been  treated  of  (25  -  34).  We 
have  now  mainly  to  consider  what  the  food  of  plants  is,  whence  it  ia 
derived,  and  how  it  is  elaborated. 
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Sect.  n.  The  Food  and  the  Elementary  Composition 
OF  Plants. 

821.  The  Food  and  the  elementary  composition  of  plants  stand 
in  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other.  Since  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  plants  possess  the  power  of  creating  any  simple  element, 
whatever  they  consist  of  must  have  been  derived  from  without. 
Their  composition  indicates  their  food^  and  vice  versa.  If  we  have 
learned  the  chemical  composition  of  a  vegetable,  and  also  what  it 
gives  back  to  the  soil  and  the  air,  we  know  consequently  what  it 
most  have  derived  from  without,  that  is,  its  yboc^  Or,  if  we  have 
ascertained  what  the  plant  takes  from  the  soil  and  air,  and  what  it 
returns  to  them,  we  have  learned  its  chemical  composition,  namely, 
the  difference  between  these  two.  And  when  we  compare  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  the  materials  which  the  plant  takes  from  the 
foil  and  the  air  with  what  it  gives  back  to  them,  we  may  form  a 
correct  notion  of  the  influence  of  vegetation  upon  the  mineral  king- 
dom. By  considering  the  materials  of  which  plants  are  composed, 
we  may  learn  what  their  food  must  necessarily  contain. 

322.  The  ConstitaeaU  of  Plants  are  of  two  kmds ;  the  earthif  or  in- 
oT^anicy  and  the  organic.  It  has  been  stated  (93)  that  various 
earthy  matters,  dissolved  by  the  water  which  the  roots  absorb,  are 
drawn  into  the  plant,  and  at  length  deposited  in  the  wood,  leaves, 
&C.  These  form  the  ashes  which  are  left  on  burning  a  leaf  or  a 
piece  of  wood.  Although  these  mineral  matters  are  often  turned 
to  account  by  the  plant,  and  some  of  them  are  necessary  in  the 
formation  of  certain  products,  (as  the  silex  which  gives  needful 
firmness  to  tlie  stalk  of  Wheat,  and  the  phosphates  which  are  found 
in  the  grain,)  yet  none  of  them  are  essential  to  simple  vegetation, 
whidi  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  proceed  without  them.  These 
materials,  the  presence  of  which  is  in  some  sort  accidental,  although 
for  certain  purposes  essential,  are  distinguished  as  the  earthy^  or 
wineraly  or  inorganic  constituents  of  plants*  This  class  may 
be  left  entirely  out  of  view  for  the  present.  But  the  analysis  of 
any  newly  formed  vegetable  tissue,  or  of  any  part  of  the  plant, 
Rich  as  a  piece  of  wood,  after  the  incrusting  mineral  matter  has 
been  chemically  removed,  invariably  yields  but  three  or  four  ele- 
ments. These,  which  are  indispensable  to  vegetation,  and  make 
up  at  least  from  eighty-eight  to  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  every  vege- 
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table  substance,  are  termed  the  universal,  organic  constituents  of 
plants.  They  are  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen  (10, 
27).  The  proper  vegetable  structure,  that  is,  the  tissue  itself, 
consists  of  only  three  of  these  elements,  namely,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen ;  while  the  fourth,  nitrogen,  is  an  essential  constituent 
of  the  protoplasm,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  cells  and  is  an  element  of  one  class  of  vegetable  products. 

823.  The  Organie  ConstitnenU.  These  four  elements  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  food  upon  which  the  vegetable  lives ;  —  they  must 
be  drawn  from  the  soil  and  the  air ;  in  some  cases,  doubtless,  from 
the  latter  source,  as  in  Epiphytes,  or  Air^lants  (149),  but  gener- 
ally and  principally  by  absorption  through  the  roots.  The  plant's 
nourishment  is  wholly  received  either  in  the  gaseous  or  the  liquid 
form ;  for  the  leaves  can  imbibe  air  or  vapor  only,  and  the  roots  are 
incapable  of  taking  in  particles  of  solid  matter,  however  minutely  di- 
vided (40,  133). 

324.  In  whatever  mode  imbibed,  evidently  the  main  vehicle  of 
the  plant's  nourishment  is  water,  which  as  a  liquid  or  as  vapor  is 
continually  in  contact  with  its  roots,  and  in  the  state  of  vapor  always 
surrounds  its  leaves.  We  have  seen  how  copiously  water  is  taken 
up  by  the  growing  plant,  and  have  formed  some  general  idea  of  its 
amount  by  the  quantity  that  is  exhaled  unconsumed  by  the  leaves 
(313).  But  pure  water,  although  indispensable,  is  insufficient  for 
the  nourishment  of  plants.  It  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
and  therefore  mof  furnish,  and  doubtless  does  principaUy  furnish, 
these  two  essential  elements  of  the  vegetable  structure.  But  it  can- 
not supply  what  it  does  not  itself  contain,  namely,  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  which  the  plant  also  requires. 

325.  Yet  the  question  arises,  whether  the  water  which  the  plant 
actually  imbibes  contains  in  fact  a  quantity  of  these  remaining 
elements.  Though  pure  water  cannot,  may  not  ratn-water  supply 
the  needful  carbon  and  nitrogen  ?  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  water 
which  in  such  large  quantities  rises  through  the  plant,  and  is  ex- 
haled from  its  leaves,  contain  even  a  very  minute  quantity  of  these 
ingredients,  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  detained  when  the 
superfluous  water  is  exhaled,  this  might  furnish  the  whole  organic 
food  of  the  vegetable ;  since  the  plant  may  condense  and  accumu- 
late the  carbon  and  nitrogen,  just  as  the  extremely  minute  quantity 
of  earthy  matter  which  the  water  contains  is  in  time  largely  accu- 
mulated in  the  leaves  and  wood. 
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326.  As  respects  the  nitrogen,  nearly  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  atmosphere  consists  of  this  gas  in  an  uncombined  or  free  state, 
that  is,  merely  mingled  with  oxygen.  And,  being  soluble  to  some 
extent  in  water,  every  rain-drop  that  faUs  .through  the  air  absorbs 
and  brings  to  the  ground  a  minute  quantity  of  it,  which  is  therefore 
necessarily  introduced  into  the  plant  with  the  water  which  the  roots 
imbibe.  This  accounts  for  the  free  nitrogen  which  is  always  preo- 
ent  in  plants. 

327.  The  plant  also  receives  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
(or  hartshorn),  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  is 
always  produced  when  any  animal  and  almost  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance decays,  and  which,  being  very  volatile,  continually  rises  into 
the  air  from  these  and  other  sources.  Besides,  it  appears  to  be 
formed  in  the  atmosphere,  through  electrical  action  in  thunder-storms 
(in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  ammonia).  The  extreme  solubility  of  am- 
monia and  all  its  compounds  prevents  its  accumulation  in  the  atmos- 
phere, from  which  it  is  greedily  absorbed  by  aqueous  vapor,  and 
brought  down  to  the  ground  by  rain.  That  the  roots  actually  ab- 
sorb it  may  be  inferred  from  the  familiar  facts,  that  plants  grow 
most  luxuriantly  when  the  soil  is  supplied  with  substances  which 
yield  much  ammonia,  such  as  animal  manures ;  and  that  ammonia 
may  be  detected  in  the  juices  of  almost  all  plants.  That  the  am- 
monia in  the  air,  and  the  nitre  almost  everywhere  formed  in  a  fertile 
soil,  and  not  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  take  the  principal 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  protoplasm  and  other  quaternary  ele- 
ments of  plants,  is  demonstrated  by  Boussingault's  experiments, 
showing  that  a  seedling  from  wliich  all  nitrogen  is  excluded  except 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  as  it  vegetates  does  not  increase  the 
amount  of  azotized  matter  it  originally  had  in  the  seed,  but  dimin- 
ishes it*  Rain-water,  therefore,  contains  the  third  element  of 
vegetation,  namely,  tiitrogen,  both  in  a  separate  form  and  in  that  of 
ammonia,  &c 

328.  The  source  of  the  remaining  constituent,  carbon,  is  still  to 
be  sought  Of  this  element  plants  must  require  a  copious  supply, 
since  it  forms  much  the  largest  portion  of  their  bulk.  If  the  carbon 
of  a  leaf  or  of  a  piece  of  wood  be  obtained  separate  from  the  other 
organic  elements,  —  which  may  be  done  by  charring,  that  is,  by 
heating  it  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  so  as  to  drive  off  the  oxygen, 

*  Complet  Rendus,  Noyember  28,  1853,  and  Arm.  Set,  Natvrdles,  ser.  4,  Vol. 
1  &  2  (1854) ;  also  VoL  7  (1857),  showing  the  part  which  nitre  plays.    ^  i 
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hydrogen,  and  carbon,  —  ialthough  a  small  part  of  the  carbon  is 
necessarily  lost  in  the  operation,  yet  what  remains  perfectly  pre- 
serves the  shape  of  the  original  body,  even  to  that  of  its  most 
delicate  cells  and  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  the  ashes,  this 
consists  of  carbon,  or  charcoal,  amounting  to  from  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  original  material.  Carbon  is  itself  a 
solid,  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  incapable  of  as- 
sumption by  the  plant  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  fluid  compound 
of  carbon  which  is  naturally  presented  to  the  plant,  is  that  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  consists  of  carbon  united  with  oxygen.  This 
gas  makes  up  on  the  average  one  2500th  of  the  bulk  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  from  which  it  may  be  directly  absorbed  by  the  leaves. 
But,  being  freely  soluble  in  water  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  must  also 
be  carried  down  by  the  rain  and  imbibed  by  the  roots.  The  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  the  great  source  of  carbon 
for  vegetation. 

329.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  atmosphere  —  considering  water 
in  the  state  of  vapor  to  form  a  component  part  of  it  —  contains  all 
the  essential  materials  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  in  the  form 
best  adapted  to  their  use,  namely,  in  the  fluid  state.  It  furnishes 
water,  which  is  not  only  food  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  but  is  likewise  the  vehicle  of  the  others,  conveying 
to  the  roots  what  it  has  gathered  from  the  air,  namely,  the  requisite 
supply  of  nitrogen,  either  as  such  or  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and 
of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

330.  These  essential  elements,  the  whole  proper  food  of  plants, 
may  he  absorbed  by  the  leaves  directly  from  the  air,  in  the  state  of 
gas  or  vapor.  Doubtless  most  plants  actually  take  in  no  small  part 
of  their  food  in  this  way.  Drooping  foliage  may  be  revived  by 
sprinkling  with  water,  or  by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  A 
vigorous  branch  of  the  common  Live-for-ever  (Sedum  Telephium), 
or  of  many  similar  plants,  it  is  well  known,  will  live  and  grow  for  a 
whole  season  when  pinned  to  a  dry  and  bare  wall ;  and  the  Epi- 
phytes, or  Air-plants  (149),  as  they  are  aptly  called,  must  derive 
their  whole  sustenance  immediately  from  the  air ;  for  they  have  no 
connection  with  the  ground.  That  leaves  absorb  carbonic  acid 
directly  from  the  air  is  readily  shown  (348). 

331.  But,  as  a  general  statement,  it  may  be  said  that  plants,  al- 
though they  derive  their  food  from  the  air,  receive  it  mainly  through 
their  roots.     The  aqtieous  vapor,  condensed  into  rain  or  dew,  and 
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bringing  with  it  to  the  ground  a  portion  of  carbonic  cund,  and  of 
nitrogen  or  canmomoy  &c.,  supplies  the  appropriate  food  of  the  plant 
to  the  rootlets  (sometimes  in  a  liquid,  but  also  much  of  it  in  a  gaseous 
fonn).  Imbibed  bj  these,  it  is  conveyed  through  the  stem  and  into 
the  leaves,  where  the  superfluous  water  is  restored  to  the  atmosphere 
bj  exhalation,*  while  the  residue  is  converted  into  the  proper  nour- 
ishment and  substance  of  the  vegetable. 

332.  The  atmosphere  is  therefore  the  great  storehouse  from 
which  vegetables  derive  their  nourishment ;  and  it  might  be  clearly- 
shown  that  all  the  constituents  of  plants,  excepting  the  small  earthy 
portion  that  many  can  do  without,  have  at  some  period  formed  a 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  vegetable  kingdom  represents  an 
amount  of  matter,  which  plants  have  withdrawn  from  the  air,  organ- 
ized, and  confined  for  a  time  to  the  surface. 

333.  Does  it  therefore  follow,  that  the  soil  merely  serves  as  a 
foothold  to  plants,  and  that  all  vegetables  obtain  their  whole  nour- 
isihment  directly  from  the  atmosphere  ?  This  must  have  been  the 
case  with  the  first  plants  that  grew,  when  no  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  existed  in  the  soil ;  and  no  less  so  with  the  first  vegetation 
that  covers  small  volcanic  islands  raised  in  our  own  times  from  the 
sea,  or  the  surface  of  lava  thrown  from  ordinary  volcanoes.  No 
vegetable  matter  is  brought  to  these  perfectly  sterile  mineral  soils, 
except  the  minute  portion  contained  in  the  seeds  wafled  thither  by 
winds  or  waves.  And  yet  in  time  a  vast  quantity  is  produced,  which 
is  represented  not  only  by  the  existing  vegetation,  but  by  the  mould 
that  the  decay  of  previous  generations  has  imparted  to  the  soil.  We 
arrive  at  the  same  result  by  the  simple  experiment  of  causing  a 

*  The  water  exhaled  may  be  again  absorbed  by  the  roots,  laden  with  a  new 
sappiy  of  the  other  elements  from  the  air,  again  exhaled,  and  so  on ;  as  is 
beaatifully  iilastrated  bj  the  coltivation  of  plants  in  closed  Ward  cotes,  where 
plants  are  seen  to  flourish  for  a  long  time  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  water, 
every  particle  of  which  ^except  the  small  portion  actually  consumed  by  the 
plants)  must  pass  repeatedly  through  this  circulation.  This  vegetable  micro- 
cosm well  exhibits  the  actual  relations  of  water,  &c.  to  vegetation  on  a  large 
scale  in  nature ;  where  the  water  is  alternately  and  repeatedly  raised  by  evapo- 
ration and  recondensed  to  such  extent  that  what  actually  falls  in  rain  is  esti- 
mated to  be  re-evaporated  and  rained  down  (on  an  average  throughout  the 
world)  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  this  way  the  atmosphere 
is  repeatedly  washed  by  the  rain ;  and  those  vapors  uxtshed  out  which  else  by 
their  accumulation  would  prove  injurious  to  men  and  animals,  and  conveyed  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  which  they  are  especially  adapted  to  nourish. 
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seed  of  known  weight  to  germinate  on  powdered  flints,  or  on  a  soil 
which  has  been  heated  to  redness,  and  watering  it  with  rain-water 
alone.  When  the  young  plant  has  attained  all  the  development  it  is 
capable  of  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  (after 
due  allowance  for  the  silex  it  maj  have  taken  up)  perhaps  fifly  or 
one  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  original  seed.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  source  of  this  vegetable  matter  in  all  these  cases. 
The  requisite  materials  exist  in  the  air.  Plants  possess  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  drawing  them  from  the  air.  The  air  must  have  furnished 
the  whole.  This  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by  a  great  variety  of 
familiar  facts  ;  such  as  the  continued  accumulation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  peat-bogs,  and  of  mould  in  neglected  fields,  in  old  forests,  and 
generally  wherever  vegetation  is  undisturbed.  Since  this  rich 
mould,  instead  of  diminishing,  regularly  increases  with  the  age  of 
the  forest  and  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  trees  must  have 
drawn  from  the  air,  not  only  the  vast  amount  of  carbon,  &c.  that  is 
stored  up  in  their  trunks,  but  an  additional  quantity  which  is  im- 
parted to  the  soil  in  the  annual  fall  of  leaves,  &c. 

334.  Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  each  plant  draws  all  its 
nourishment  directly  from  the  air.  This  unquestionably  happens 
in  some  of  the  special  cases  just  mentioned ;  with  Air-plants,  and 
with  those  that  first  vegetate  on  volcanic  earth,  bare  rocks,  naked 
walls,  or  pure  sand.  But  it  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that 
only  certain  tribes  of  plants  will  continue  to  live  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  none  of  the  vegetables  most  useful  as  food 
for  man  or  the  higher  animals  will  thus  thrive  and  come  to  matu- 
rity. In  nature,  the  races  of  plants  that  will  grow  at  the  entire 
expense  of  the  air,  such  as  Lichens,  Mosses,  Ferns,  and  certain 
tribes  of  succulent  Flowering  plants,  gradually  form  a  soil  of  vege- 
table mould  during  their  life,  which  they  increase  in  their  decay ; 
and  the  successive  generations  live  more  vigorously  upon  the  in- 
heritance, being  supported  partly  upon  what  they  draw  from  the 
air,  and  partly  upon  the  ancestral  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould. 
Thus,  each  generation  may  enrich  the  soil,  even  when  consisting  of 
plants  that  draw  largely  upon  vegetable  matter  thus  accumulated ; 
for  these  annually  restore  a  portion  by  their  dead  leaves,  &c.,  and 
when  they  die  they  may  bequeath  to  the  soil,  not  only  all  that  they 
took  from  it,  but  all  that  they  drew  from  the  air.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  lower  tribes  and  so-called  useless  plants  create  a  soil,  which 
will  in  time  support  the  higher  plants,  of  immediate  importance  to 
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man  and  the  higher  animals,  but  which  could  never  grow  and  per- 
fect their  fruit,  if  lefl,  like  their  humble  but  indispensable  predeces- 
sors, to  derive  an  unaided  subsistence  directly  from  the  inorganic 
world.  While  it  is  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  all  the  organic  ele- 
ments have  been  originally  derived  fjpom  the  air,  it  is  not  true  that 
what  is  contained  in  almost  any  given  plant,  or  in  any  one  crop,  is 
immediately  drawn  from  this  source.  A  part  of  it  is  thus  supplied, 
but  in  proportions  ^varying  greatly  in  different  species  and  under 
different  circumstances.  Undisturbed  vegetation  consequently  tends 
always  to  enrich  the  soiL  But  in  agriculture  the  crop  is  ordinarily 
removed  from  the  land,  and  with  it  not  only  what  it  has  taken  from 
the  earth,  but  also  what  it  has  drawn  from  the  air ;  and  the  soil  h 
accordingly  impoverished.  Hence  the  farmer  finds  it  necessary 
to  follow  the  example  of  nature,  and  to  restore  to  the  land,  in  the 
form  of  manure,  an  amount  substantially  equivalent  to  what  he 
takes  away. 

335.  The  mode  in  which  vegetable  mould  is  turned  to  account 
by  growing  plants  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated.  Ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  not  employed 
until  it  has  been  resolved  into  its  original  inorganic  elements, 
namely,  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  <fec. ;  which  are  imbibed 
by  the  roots  both  directly  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  when  taken  up  by 
the  water  as  it  percolates  through  the  soil.*  Others  suppose  that  a 
portion  of  the  food  which  plants  derive  from  decaying  vegetable 
matter  may  consist  of  soluble,  still  organic  compounds.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  greenless  parasitic  plants  (152)  is  adduced  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  view :  but  these  are  nourished  by  the  foster  plant  just  as 
its  own  fiowers  are  nourished.  Decisive  evidence  to  the  point  is 
furnished  by  Fungi,  the  greater  part  of  which  live  upon  decaying 
organic  matter,  and  have  not  the  power  of  forming  organizable  pro- 


*  While  it  may  be  rightly  said,  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  is  too  minute  directly  to  supply  ordinary  Tegetation,  especially 
that  of  esculent  plants,  with  sufficient  carbon,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  soil,  at  least  in  any  fertile  soil.  This 
air  in  the  soil  contains  a  far  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  the  atmos- 
phere above ;  the  excess  being  derived  partly  by  direct  absorption  or  by  the 
acdon  of  rain,  and  in  an  enriched  soil  more  largely  from  the  decay  of  the  mate- 
rials of  former  generations  of  plants.  In  a  recently  manured  soil,  the  carbonic 
acid  ordinarily  amounts  even  to  10  or  20  per  cent  See  Boussingault  and  Lcwy, 
in  Ann.  JSci.  Nat.  ser.  3,  Vol.  19,  p.  13. 
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ducts  from  inorganic  materials ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
some  PhsBnogamous  plants  (of  which  our  Monotropa,  or  Indian  Pipu 
is  one)  are  nourished  in  this  way. 

336.  The  Earthy  ConttitoentS.  The  mineral  substances  which  form 
the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants  (322)  are  furnished  by  the  soil, 
and  are  primarily  derived  from  the  slow  disintegration  and  decom- 
position of  the  rocks  and  earths  that  compose  iU*  These  are  dis- 
solved, for  the  most  part  in  very  minute  proportions,  in  the  water 
which  percolates  the  soil,  (aided,  as  to  the  more  insoluble  earthy 

•  salts,  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  this  water  contains,)  and  with  this 
water  are  taken  up  by  the  roots.  However  minute  their  proportion 
in  the  water  which  the  roots  imbibe,  the  plant  concentrates  and 
accumulates  them,  by  the  exhalation  of  the  water  from  the  leaves, 
until  they  amount  to  an  appreciable  quantity,  oflen  to  a  pretty  large 
percentage,  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  vegetable.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected (312),  the  leaves  contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  ashes,  or 
earthy  matter,  than  the  wood,  and  herbaceous  plants  moi-e  than  trees, 
in  proportion  to  their  weight  when  dry.f 

337.  The  ashes  left  after  combustion  are  mostly  composed  of 
the  "  alkaline  chlorides,  with  the  bases  of  potash  and  soda,  earthy 
and  metallic  phosphates,  caustic  or  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
silica,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese.  Several  other  sub- 
stances are  also  met  with  there,  but  in  quantities  so  small  tliat  they 
may  be  neglected.*'  Different  species  growing  in  the  same  soil 
appear  to  take  in  some  portion  of  aU  such  materials  as  are  natu- 


♦  According  to  Liebig,  the  quantity  of  potash  contained  in  a  layer  of  soil 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  40,000  square  feet  of  the  following  rocks,  &c^ 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches,  is  as  follows.  This  quantity  of  Felspar  (a  large 
component  of  granite,  &c.)  contains  .  .  .  1,152,000  lbs. 

Clinkstone,  .....       from  200,000  to  400,000  " 

Basalt, "      47,500  "    75,000  " 

Clay-slate,  ,...."     100,000  "  200,000  " 

Loam,  .  .  .  .  .  .     "       87,000  "  300,000  " 

The  silex  yielded  to  the  soil  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of  granite  and 
other  rocks  is  in  the  form  of  a  silicate  of  potash  or  other  alkali,  which,  though 
insoluble  in  pure  water,  is  slowly  acted  upon  and  dissolved  by  the  united  action 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  or  more  largely  by  water  impregnated  with  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  which  is  abundantly  liberated  during  the  natural  decompositioa 
of  these  rocks. 

t  The  subjoined  results,  selected  from  Boussinpault,  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form 
the  relative  quantities  of  organic  and  inorgauic  constituents  in  Beveral  kiud^  of 
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rallj  presented  to  them  in  solution,  but  not,  however,  in  the  same 
proportions,  nor  in  proportion  to  the  relative  solubility  of  these 
several  substances ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  species  in 
different  localities,  and  also  each  of  its  particular  parts  or  organs, 
contains,  or  tends  to  contain,  the  same  mineral  constituents  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  One  base,  however,  is  often  substituted  for 
another,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  as  magnesia  for  lime,  soda  for 
potash.  The  roots,  therefore,  appear  to  have  a  certain  power  of 
selection  in  respect  to  these  mineral  materials.  Nor  is  it  a  valid 
objection  to  this  view,  that  they  absorb  poisons  which  destroy  them. 
These  are  either  organic  products,  such  as  opium ;  or  else  are  cor- 
rosive substances,  such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  which  disorganize  the 
rootlets.  For  mutilated  roots  or  stems  absorb  all  dissolved  materials 
of  the  proper  density  that  are  presented  to  them,  not  only  in  much 
larger  quantity  (so  long  as  the  cut  is  fresh)  than  do  uninjured  root- 
lets, but  almost  indifferently,  and  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
absorb  the  water  they  are  dissolved  in. 

338.  In  the  ashes,  only  the  salts  which  resist  the  action  of  heat, 
such  as  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  hydrochlorates,  are  in  the 
state  in  which  they  existed  in  the  plapt  itself.  A  great  part  of  the 
bases  were  combined  with  organic  acids,  formed  in  the  plant,  and 
most  largely  with  the  oxalic  (86)  :  these  compounds  are  by  incinera- 
tion, or  by  exposure  to  the  air,  principally  converted  into  carbonates. 

339.  It  being  indispensable  to  its  well-being  that  a  plant  should 
find  in  the  soil  such  mineral  matters  as  are  necessary  to  its  growth, 
we  perceive  why  various  species  will  only  flourish  in  particular  soils 
or  situations ;  why  plants  which  take  up  common  salt,  &c  are  re- 
stricted to  the  sea-shore  and  to  the  vicinity  of  salt-springs ;  why 


herl)age,  compared,  in  several  cases,  with  the  root  or  grain, 
previously  driven  off  by  thorough  drying. 
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numerous  weeds  which  grow  chiefly  around  dwellings,  and  follow  the 
footsteps  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals,  flourish  only  in  a  soil 
abounding  in  nitrates  (their  ashes  containing  a  notable  quantity 
either  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  of  lime)  ;  why  the  Vine  requires  alka- 
line manures,  to  replace  the  large  amount  of  tartrate  of  potash  which 
the  grapes  contain ;  and  why  Pines  and  Firs,  the  ashes  of  which 
contain  very  little  alkali,  will  thrive  in  thin  or  sterile  soils,  while  the 
Beech,  Maple,  Elm,  &&,  abounding  with  potash,  are  only  found  in 
strong  and  fertile  land. 

340.  Where  vegetation  is  undisturbed  by  man,  all  these  needful 
earthy  materials,  which  are  drawn  from  the  soil  during  the  growth 
of  the  herbage  or  forest,  are  in  time  restored  to  it  by  its  decay, 
in  an  equally  soluble  form,  along  with  organic  matter  wliich  the 
vegetation  has  formed  from  the  air.  But  in  cultivation,  the  prod- 
uce is  carried  away,  and  with  it  the  materials  which  have  been 
slowly  yielded  by  the  soil.  "  A  medium  crop  of  Wheat  takes  from 
one  acre  of  ground  about  12  pounds,  a  crop  of  Beans  about  20 
pounds,  and  a  crop  of  Beets  about  11  pounds,  of  phosphoric  acid, 
besides  a  very  large  quantity  of  potash  and  soda.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  pix>cess  tends  continually  to  exhaust  arable  land  of  the 
mineral  substances  useful  to  vegetation  which  it  contains,  and  that  a 
time  must  come,  when,  without  supplies  of  such  mineral  matters,  the 

land  would  become  unproductive  from  their  abstraction. In 

the  neighborhood  of  large  and  populous  towns,  for  instance,  where 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  market-gardener  is  to  send  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  produce  to  market,  consuming  the  least  possible 
quantity  on  the  spot,  the  want  of  saline  principles  in  the  soil  would 
very  soon  be  felt,  were  it  not  that  for  every  wagon-load  of  greens 
and  carrots,  fruit  and  potatoes,  com  and  straw,  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  city,  a  wagon-load  of  dung,  containing  each  and  every  one 
of  these  principles  locked  up  in  the  several  crops,  is  returned  to  the 
land,  and  proves  enough,  and  often  more  than  enough,  to  replace  all 
that  has  been  carried  away  from  it."  *  The  loss  must  either  be 
made  up  by  such  equivalent  return,  or  the  land  must  lie  fallow  from 

♦  Boussingaalt,  Economie  RuraU :  from  the  Engl.  Trans.,  p.  493.  Further  : 
"It  may  bo  inferred  that,  in  the  most  frequent  case,  namely,  that  of  arable 
lands  not  sufficiently  rich  to  do  without  manure,  there  can  be  no  continuous 
lindepcndcnt]  cultivation  without  annexation  of  meadow ;  in  other  words,  one 
part  of  the  farm  must  yield  crops  without  consuming  manure,  so  that  this  may 
replace  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  which  are  constantly  withdrawn  by  suc- 
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time  to  time  until  these  soluble  substances  are  restored  bj  further 
disintegration  of  the  materials  of  the  soil :  or  meanwhile  the  more 
exhausting  crops  may  be  alternated  with  those  that  take  least  from 
the  soil  and  most  from  the  air ;  or  with  one  which,  like  clover, 
although  it  takes  up  77  pounds  of  alkali  per  acre,  may  be  consumed 
on  the  field,  so  as  to  restore  most  of  this  alkali  in  the  manure  for  the 
succeeding  crop. 

341.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  advantage  of  preceding  a 
wheat  crop  by  one  of  Leguminous  plants  (such  as  Peas,  Clover, 
Lucerne,  &c.),  or  of  roots  or  tubers,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  these 
leave  the  phosphates,  &c  nearly  untouched  for  the  wheat  which  is 
to  follow,  and  which  largely  abstracts  them.  The  results  of  Bous- 
singault's  experiments  and  analyses  show  that  these  products  are 
far  fipMn  having  the  deficiency  of  phosphates  which  was  alleged. 
''For  example,  beans  and  haricots  take  20  and  13.7  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  every  acre  of  land ;  potatoes  and  beet-root 
take  11  ancl  12.8  pounds  of  that  acid,  exactly  what  is  found  in  a 
crop  of  wheat.  Trefoil  is  equally  rich  in  phosphates  with  the 
sheaves  of  com   that  have  gone  before  if*      His   further  re- 


cessive harvests  from  another  part.  Lands  enriched  by  rivers  alone  permit  of  a 
total  and  continued  export  of  their  produce  without  exhaustion.  Such  are  the 
fields  fertilized  by  the  inundations  of  the  Kile ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  prodigious  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,*  and  potash,  which, 
in  a  succession  of  ages,  have  passed  out  of  Egypt  with  her  incessant  exports  of 
com,"— p.  603. 

*  Boussinganlt,  /.  c,  p.  497.  —  Subjoined  is  a  table,  from  the  same  work,  of 
the  percentage  of  Mineral  Subslames  taken  up  fnm,  the  sod  by  various  plants  groum 
Pt  Beckdbronn. 
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searches  seem  to  show  that  these  crops  exhaust  the  soil  less  than 
the  cereal  grains,  in  part  at  least,  on  account  of  the  large  quantitj 
of  organic  matter,  rich  in  nitrogen,  which  they  leave  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  soiL  The  theory  of  rotation  in  crops,  founded  by 
De  CandoUe  on  the  assumption  that  excretions  from  the  roots  of  a 
plant  accumulate  in  the  soil  until  in  time  they  become  injurious 
to  that  crop,  but  furnish  appropriate  food  for  a  different  species, 
is  entirely  abandoned  as  an  explanation ;  and  even  the  fact  that 
such  excretions  are  formed,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  is 
not  made  out.  That  they  could  accumulate  and  remain  in  the  soil 
without  undergoing  decomposition  is  apparently  impossible. 


Sect.  III.    Assdulation,  o&  Vegetable  Digestion,  and  its 

Results. 

342.  We  liave  reached  the  conclusion,  that  the  universal  food  of 
plants  is  rain-water,  which  has  absorbed  some  carbonic  add  gas 
and  nitrogen  (partly  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  other  compounds) 
from  the  air,  or  dissolved  them  from  the  remains  of  former  vegeta- 
tion in  the  soil,  whence  it  has  also  taken  up  a  variable  (yet  more  or 
less  essential)  quantity  of  earthy  matter. 

343.  This  fluid,  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  carried  upwards 
through  the  stem,  receives  the  name  of  sap  or  crude  sap  (79). 
Upon  its  introduction  into  the  plant,  this  is  at  once  mingled  with 
some  elaborated  sap  or  soluble  organized  matter  it  meets  with ; 
tlius  becoming  sweet  in  the  Maple,  &c,  and  acquiring  different 
sensible  properties  in  different  species.  This  latter  is  already  elab- 
orated food,  and  may  therefore  be  immediately  employed  in  vegeta- 
ble growth.  But  the  crude  sap  itself  is  merely  raw  material,  unor- 
ganized or  mineral  matter,  as  yet  incapable  of  forming  a  part  of  the 
living  structure.  Its  conversion  into  organized  matter  constitutes 
the  process  of 

344.  iisimilatioOf  or  what,  from  an  analogy  with  animal  life,  is 
usually  termed  Vegetable  Digestion.  To  undergo  this  important 
change,  the  crude  sap  is  attracted  into  the  leaves,  or  other  green 
parts  of  the  plant,  which  constitute  the  apparatus  of  assimilation, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  under  which  influence 
alone  can  this  change  be  effected.  Under  the  influence  of  solar 
light,  the  fabric  is  itself  constructed,  and  the  chlorophyll^  or  green 
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matter  of  plants,  upon  which,  or  in  connection  with  which,  the  light 
exerts  its  wonderful  action,  is  first  developed.  When  plants  are 
made  to  grow  in  insufficient  light,  as  when  potatoes  throw  out  shoots 
in  cellars,  this  green  matter  is  not  formed.  When  light  is  with- 
drawn, it  is  soon  decomposed ;  as  we  see  when  Celery  is  blanched 
by  heaping  the  soil  around  its  stems.  So,  also,  the  naturally  gret 
less  leaves  of  plants  parasitic  upon  the  roots  or  stems  of  other  specit 
(152)  have  no  direct  power  of  assimilation,  but  feed  upon  and  grow 
at  the  expense  of  already  assimilated  matter.  But  all  green  parts, 
such  as  the  cellular  outer  bark  of  most  herbs,  act  upon  the  sap  in 
the  same  manner  as  leaves,  even  supplying  their  places  in  plants 
which  produce  few  or  no  leaves,  as  in  the  Cactus,  &c.  Under  the 
influence  of  light,  an  essential  preliminary  step  in  vegetable  digestion 
is  accomplished,  namely,  the  concentration  of  the  crude  sap  by  the 
evaporation  or  exhalation  of  the  now  superfluous  water,  the  mechan- 
ism and  consequences  of  which  have  already  been  considered  (313). 

345.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  further  agency  of  light  in  vege- 
taUe  digestion  itself,  namely,  its  action  in  the  leaf  upon  the  concen- 
trated sap.  Here  it  accomplishes  two  unparalleled  results,  which  es- 
sentially characterize  vegetation,  and  upon  which  all  organized  exist- 
ence absolutely  depends  (1,  16).  These  are,  —  1st  The  chemical 
decomposttion  of  one  or  more  of  the  euhsiances  in  the  sap  which 
contain  oxygen  gas,  and  the  liberation  of  this  oxygen  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  air.  The  chemist  can  liberate  oxygen 
gas  from  its  compounds  only  by  powerful  reagents,  or  by  great 
heat.  2d.  The  transformation  of  this  mineral,  inorganic  food 
into  organic  matter,  —  the  organized  substance  of  living  plants^ 
and  coTiseqttently  of  animals.  These  two  operations,  although 
separately  stated,  are  in  fact  but  different  aspects  of  one  great 
process.  We  contemplate  the  first,  when  we  consider  what  the 
phmt  gives  back  to  the  air;  the  second,  when  we  inquire  what 
it  retains  as  the  materials  of  its  own  growth.  The  concentrated  sap 
is  decomposed ;  the  portion  not  required  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
is  returned  to  the  air ;  and  the  remaining  elements  are  at  the  same 
time  rearranged,  so  as  to  form  peculiar  organic  products. 

346.  The  principal  material  given  back  to  the  air,  in  this  pro- 
cess, b  oxygen  gas,*  that  element  of  our  atmosphere  which  alone 

*  A  small  proportion  of  nitrogen  gas  is  likewise  almost  constantly  exhaled 
from  the  leaves ;  but  this  appears  to  come  from  the  nitrogen  wliich  the  water 
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renders  it  fit  for  the  breathing  and  life  of  animals.  That  the  follacse 
of  plants  in  sunshine  is  continually  yielding  oxygen  gas  to  the  sur- 
rounding air  has  been  familiarly  known  since  the  days  of  Ingenhouss 
and  Priestley,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  verified  by  simple  experi- 
ment. The  readiest  way  is,  to  expose  a  few  freshly  gathered  leaves 
to  the  sunshine  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  to  collect  the 
air-bubbles  which  presently  arise  while  the  light  falls  upon  them, 
but  which  cease  to  appear  when  placed  in  shadow.  This  air,  when 
examined,  proves  to  be  free  oxygen  gas.  In  nature,  diflused  day- 
light produces  this  effect ;  but  in  our  experiments,  direct  sunshine  is 
generally  necessary  to  show  it.  What  is  the  source  of  this  oxygen 
gas,  which  is  given  up  to  the  air  just  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of 
assimilation  in  the  leafy  plant,  or,  in  otlier  words,  to  the  consumption 
of  crude  sap  ? 

347.  This  will  be  manifest  on  comparing  the  materials  with  the 
general  products  of  vegetation,  —  what  the  plant  takes  as  its  food, 
with  what  it  makes  of  it,  in  growth.  Suppose  the  plant  is  assimi- 
lating its  food  immediately  into  its  fabric,  viz.  into  Cellulose,  or  the 
substance  of  which  its  tissue  consists  (27).  This  matter,  when  in  a 
pure  state,  and  free  from  incrusting  materials,  has  a  perfectly  uni- 
form composition  in  all  plants.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  the  latter  two  existing  in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
water.*  It  may  therefore  be  said  to  consist  of  carbon  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water.  These  materials  are  necessarily  furnished  by  the 
plant's  food.  The  mineral  food  of  the  plant,  from  which  its  fabric 
is  made  (320),  is  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  this  be  decomposed 
in  vegetation,  and  the-  carbonic  acid  give  up  its  oxygen,  carbon  and 
the  elements  of  water  remain,  —  the  very  composition  of  celhlose  or 
vegetable  tissue.  Doubtless,  then,  the  oxygen  which  is  rendered  to 
the  air  in  vegetation  comes  from  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  plant 
took  from  the  air  (328). 

348.  This  view  may  be  confirmed  by  direct  experiment.     We 


imbibed  by  tho  roots  had  absorbed  from  the  air  (326),  and  which  passes  off  un- 
altered from  the  leaves  when  this  water  is  evaporated,  or  from  nitrogen  in  the 
air  which  the  rootlets  directly  absorb.  In  the  coarse  of  vegetation,  no  more 
nitrogen  is  given  out  than  what  is  thus  taken  in,  and  probably  not  so  much. 
So  that  the  exhalation  of  nitrogen  may  be  left  out  of  the  general  view  of  the 
changes  which  are  brought  about  in  vegetation. 
♦  Cellulose  is  chemically  composed  of  12  equivalents  of  Carbon,  10  of  Hy- 
jT  /    drogen,  and  wf  of  Oxygen,  viz.  Cw,  Hio,  Oy/. 
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have  seen  that  manj  plants  must,  and  all  mat/,  imbibe  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  their  food  directly  from  the  air  into  their  leaves  (330). 
All  leafy  plants  evidently  obtain  a  part  of  their  carbonic  acid  in  this 
way.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that  when  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
is  made  slowly  to  traverse  a  glass  globe  containing  a  leafy  plant  ex- 
posed to  fall  sunshine,  some  carbonic  acid  disappears,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  oxygen  gas  supplies  its  place.  Now,  since  carbonic  acid  gas 
contains  just  its  own  bulk  of  oxygen,  it  is  evident  that  what  has  thus 
been  decomposed  in  the  leaves  has  returned  all  its  oxygen  to  the 
air.  Plants  take  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  therefore 
(directly  or  indirectly)  ;  they  retain  its  carbon ;  they  give  back  its 
oxygen.* 

349.  But  cellulose,  being  the  final,  insoluble  product  of  vegetation 
appropriated  as  tissue,  can  hardly  be  directly  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  substances  from  which  it  must  originate,  and  which 
actually  abound  in  the  elaborated  sap,  are  Dextrine  or  Vegetable 
Muciloffe  (79,  83),  Sugar  (80),  &c  The  first  of  these  is  probably 
directly  produced  in  assimilation.  Its  chemical  composition  is  the 
same  as  that  of  pure  cellulose :  it  consists,  not  only  of  the  same 
three  elements,  but  of  the  same  elements  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion. Dextrine,  vegetable  mucilage,  &c.  are  the  primary,  as  yet 
nnappropriated  materials  of  vegetable  tissue,  or  unsolidified  cellu- 
lose, and  their  production  from  the  crude  sap  is  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  the  oxygen  which  was  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid 
•of  the  plant's  food,  as  already  stated.  Nor  would  the  result  in  any 
respect  be  altered  if  Starch  were  directly  produced.  This  substance 
is  merely  dextrine,  which,  instead  of  being  immediately  appropriated 
in  growth,  is  condensed  into  solid  grains,  and  in  that  compact  and 

*  At  least,  the  result  laas  if  the  oxygen  exhaled  were  all  thus  detached  from 
the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Jast  this  amount  is  liberated,  and  the  facts 
obviously  point  to  the  carbonic  acid  as  its  real  source.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  unlikely  that  a  substance  which  holds  oxygen  with  such  strong  affinity 
IS  carbon  should  yield  the  whole  of  it  under  these  circumstances  :  and  water  is 
certainly  decomposed,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  in  the  formation  of  a  class 
of  vegetable  products  soon  to  be  mentioned  ;  besides,  Edwards  and  Colin  have 
shown  that  water  is  directly  decomposed  during  germination.  Still,  as  no  one 
iupposes  that  the  residue  after  the  liberation  of  oxygen  is  carbon  and  water, 
but  only  the  three  elements  in  the  proportions  which  would  constitute  them,  it 
imonnts  to  nearly  the  same  thing  whether  we  say  that  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic' 
add,  or  an  amount  of  oxygen  equivalent  to  that  of  Hie  carbonic  acid,  derived  partig 
from  it  and  partly  from  the  water,  is  liberated  in  sudi  cases. 
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temporarily  insoluble  form  accumulated  as  the  ready  prepared  ma- 
terials of  future  growth  (82).  Notwithstanding  the  difference  in 
their  properties  and  chemical  reactions,  these  and  other  general 
ternary  products  (79)  are  strictly  isomeric ;  that  is,  they  consist  of 
the  same  elements,  combined  in  the  same  proportions ;  and  physi- 
ologically they  are  merely  different  states  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Dextrine  is  the  most  soluble  state,  and  is  probably  that  originally 
formed  in  assimilation  in  the  foliage :  starch,  amyloid  (83),  &c.  are 
temporarily  solidified  states ;  and  cellulose  is  the  ultimate  and  usu- 
ally permanent  insoluble  condition.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  mar 
terials  of  growth  are  supplied  from  accumulations  of  nourishment^ 
as  especially  from  the  seed  in  germination  (123-125),  from  fleshy 
roots  (1^^)>  rootstocks,  tubers,  &c.  (188-194),  the  starch  or  its 
equivalent  is  dissolved  in  the  sap,  being  spontaneously  reconverted 
into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  attracted  in  a  liquid  state  into  the 
growing  parts,  where,  transformed  into  cellulose,  it  becomes  a  por- 
tion of  the  permanent  vegetable  fabric 

350.  If,  however,  we  suppose  sttgar  to  be  a  direct  product  of  the 
assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  amount  of  oxygen  gas 
exhaled  will  be  just  the  same  as  before.  For  this  has  the  same 
elementary  composition  as  dextrine,  starch,  and  cellulose,  with  the 
addition  of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  water  according  to  the  kind.* 
And  when  formed  as  a  transformation  of  dextrine,  then  the  latter 
has  only  to  appropriate  some  water.  In  the  origination  of  all  these 
products,  therefore,  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  consumed, 
and  all  its  oxygen  restored  to  the  air.f     It  is  more  and  more  evident. 


*  The  formula  for  cane-sagar  is  Cis,  Hn,  On ;  for  grape-fiugar,  Cia,  His,  Ois. 

t  Since  all  these  neutral  ternary  substances  ara  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  ele- 
mentary composition,  and  since,  with  the  same  amoant  of  carbon,  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  the  plant  can  form  them  all,  it  will  no  longer 
appear  surprising  that  they  should  be  so  readily  convertible  into  each  other  in 
the  living  plant,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist.  But  the  chemistry  of 
organic  nature  exceeds  the  resources  of  science,  and  constantly  produces  trans- 
formations which  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  is  unable  to  effect  The  latter 
can  change  starch  into  dextrine,  and  dextrine  into  sugar ;  but  he  cannot  reverse 
the  process,  and  convert  sugar  into  dextrine,  or  dextrine  into  starch.  In  the 
plant,  however,  all  these  various  transformations  are  continually  taking  place. 
Thus,  the  starch  deposited  in  the  seed  of  tlie  Sugar-cane,  Indian  Com,  &c.  is 
changed  into  sugar  in  germination ;  and  the  sugar  which  fills  the  tissue  of  the 
stem  at  the  time  of  flowering  is  rapidly  carried  into  the  flowers,  where  a  portion 
is  transformed  into  starch  and  again  deposited  in  the  newly-formed  seeds.    And 
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therefore,  that,  by  just  so  much  as  plants  grow,  they  take  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  they  retain  its  carbon,  and  return  its  oxygen. 

351.  In  the  production  of  that  modification  of  cellulose  called 
lAgnine  (42),  which  abounds  in  wood  (if  this  be  really  a  simple 
product^  and  not  a  mixture),  not  only  must  a  larger  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  be  decomposed,  but  a  small  portion  of  water  also,  with 
the  liberation  of  its  oxygen.  For  the  composition  attributed  to  it 
shows  that  it  contains  less  oxygen  than  would  suffice  to  convert  its 
hydrogen  into  water.* 

352.  The  whole  class  of  fatty  substances,  including  the  Oils,  Wax^ 
Chlorophyll  (84,  88,  92),  &c.,  contain,  some  of  them  no  oxygen  at 
all  (such  as  caoutchouc  and  Pine-oil),  and  all  of  them  less  oxygen 
than  is  requisite  to  convert  their  hydrogen  into  water.  In  their 
direct  formation,  if  this  be  supposed,  not  only  all  the  oxygen  of  the 
carbonic  acid  has  been  given  out,  but  also  a  portion  belonging  to  the 
water.  If  formed  by  a  further  deoxidation  of  neutral  ternary  pro- 
ducts, the  same  result  is  attained  as  respects  the  liberation  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  but  by  two  or  more  steps  instead  of  one.  The  Hesins^ 
doubtless,  are  not  direct  vegetable  products,  but  originate  from  the 
alternation  and  partial  oxidation  of  the  essential  oils.  Balsams^ 
which  exude  from  the  bark  of  certain  plants,  are  natural  solutions  of 
resins  in  their  essential  oik,  as  rosin,  or  Fine-resin,  in  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

353.  An  opposite  class,  the  Vegetal  Acids  (86),  contain  more 
oxygen  than  is  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  their  hydrogen  into 
water,  but  less  than  the  amount  which  exists  in  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Indeed,  the  most  general  vegetable  acid,  the  oxalic  (which 
may  be  formed  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  starch), 
has  no  hydrogen,  except  in  the  atom  of  water  that  is  connected  with 
it.    Acids  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  leaves,  as  in  the  Sorrel,  the 


although  the  chemist  is  unable  to  transfonn  starch,  sugar,  &c.  into  cellolose,  yet 
he  readily  effects  the  opposite  change,  by  reconverting  woody  fibre,  &c.  (under 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid)  into  dextrine  and  sugar.  The  plant  does  the 
same  thing  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  during  which  a  portion  of  tissue  is  ofUin 
transformed  into  sugar.  Starch-grains  and  cellulose  can  never  be  formed  arti- 
ficially, because  they  are  not  merely  oxganizable  matter,  but  have  an  oiganio 
ftmcture. 

*  According  to  Payen,  lignine,  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  cellulose, 
consists  of  Carbon  53.8,  Hydrogen  6.0,  and  Oxygen  40.2  per  cent,  »  Cts,  Hti» 
0«. 
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Grape-vine,  &c.,  but  usually  in  the  fruit.  If  produced  directly  from 
the  sap,  as  they  may  be  in  acid  leaves,  only  a  part  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  carbonic  acid  which  contributes  to  their  formation  would  be  ex- 
haled. But  if  formed  from  sugar,  or  any  other  of  the  general  pro- 
ducts of  the  proper  juice,  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  would  be  required  for  the  conversion ;  and  this  absorption 
takes  place  (at  least  in  some  cases)  when  fruits  acquire  their  acidity. 
Even  their  formation  by  the  plant,  therefore,  is  attended  by  the  lib- 
eration of  oxygen  gas,  though  in  less  quantity  than  in  ordinary  vege- 
tation. 

3.04.  There  is  still  another  class  of  vegetable  products  of  uni- 
versal occurrence,  and,  although  comparatively  small  in  quantity  in 
plants,  yet  of  as  high  importance  as  those  which  constitute  their 
permanent  fabric;  namely,  the  neutral  quaternary  organic  com- 
pounds^  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  (79).  These,  also,  are 
mutually  convertible  bodies,  related  to  each  other  as  dextrine  and 
sugar  are  to  starch  and  cellulose,  and  playing  the  same  part  in  the 
animal  economy  that  the  neutral  ternary  products  do  in  the  vege- 
table, i.  e.  forming  the  fabric  of  animals.  iTie  basis  or  type  of 
these  azotized  products  has  received  the  name  of  Protetne  (27) : 
hence  they  are  sometimes  collectively  called  proteine  compounds. 
In  their  production  from  the  plant's  food,  the  ammonia,  or  other 
azotized  matter  it  contains,  plays  an  essential  part ;  and  oxygen  gas 
is  restored  to  the  air  irom  the  decomposition  of  all  the  carbonic  add 
concerned  and  of  a  part  of  the  water.* 

355.  In  living  cells  the  proteine  forms  the  protoplasm,  or  vitally 
active  lining,  which  may  be  said  to  give  origin  to  the  vegetable 
structure,  since  the  cellulose  is  deposited  under  its  influence  to 
form  the  permanent  walls  or  fabric  of  the  cells,  as  has  already  been 
explained  (26-36).     When  the  cells  have  completed  their  growth 


*  The  chemical  chaDges  have  been  tabulated  thus  :  — 

The  materials : 

From  which  are  formed  the  prodact : 

C.    H. 

N. 

0. 

C. 

H. 

N. 

o. 

74  of  Water,                     74 

74 

1  of  Proteine, 

48 

36 

6 

14 

94  of  Carbonic  add,  94 

188 

4  of  Cellulose, 

48 

40 

40 

2  of  Carbonate  of 

212  of  Oxygen  Ub- 

ammonia,             S      2 

6 

4 

erated. 

212 

96    76      6  266  96     76      6    266 

Besides,  proteine  either  contains  or  is  naturally  combined  with  a  small  quan- 
tity oiwdphuT  vad  phosphorus  (10). 
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and  transformation,  the  protoplasm  abandons  them,  the  portion  which 
is  not  decomposed  being  constantly  attracted  onwards  into  forming 
and  growing  parts,  where  it  incites  new  development.  For  this 
azotized  matter  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  inducing  chemical 
changes  in  other  organic  products,  especially  the  neutral  ternary 
bodies,  causing  one  kind  to  be  transformed  into  another,  or  even  the 
decomposition  of  a  part  into  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  finally  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water  (as  in  germination,  &a),  —  itself  remaining 
the  while  essentially  unaltered. 

356.  The  constant  attraction  of  the  protoplasm  from  the  com- 
pleted into  the  forming  parts  of  the  plants  explains  how  it  is,  that 
so  small  a  percentage  of  azotized  matter  should  be  capable  of 
playing  such  an  all-important  part  in  the  vegetable  economy.  It 
does  its  work  with  little  loss  of  material,  and  no  portion  of  it  is  fixed 
in  the  tissues.  At  least,  the  little  that  remains  in  old  parts  is  capa- 
ble of  being  washed  out,  showing  that  it  forms  no  integral  part  of 
the  fabric  This  explains  why  the  heartwood  of  trees  yields  barely 
a  trace  of  nitrogen,  while  the  sap-wood  yields  an  appreciable  amount, 
arid  the  cambium-layer  and  all  parts  of  recent  formation,  such  as  the 
buds,  young  shoots,  and  rootlets,  always  contain  a  notable  proportion 
of  it  This  gives  the  reason,  also,  why  sap-wood  is  so  liable  to  decay 
(induced  by  the  proteine),  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  newness 
and  the  quantity  of  sap  it  contains,  while  the  completed  heart-wood 
is  so  durable.  The  azotized  matter  rapidly  diminishes  in  the  stem 
and  herbage  during  flowering,  while  it  accumulates  in  the  forming 
fruit,  and  is  finally  condensed  in  the  seeds  (which  have  a  larger  per- 
centage than  any  other  organ),  ready  to  subserve  the  same  office  in 
the  development  of  the  embryo  plant  it  contains.* 

357.  When  wheat-flour,  kneaded  into  dough,  is  subjected  to  the 
prolonged  action  of  water,  the  starch  is  washed  away,  and  a  tena- 
cious, elastic  residue,  the  GltUen  of  the  flour,  which  gives  it  the 
capability  of  being  raised,  remains.  This  contains  nearly  all  the 
proteine  compounds  of  the  seed,  mixed  with  some  fatty  matters 
(which  may  be  removed  by  alcohol  and  ether)  and  with  a  little 
cellulose.  The  azotized  products  constitute  from  eight  to  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  wheat-flour :  the  proportion  varies  greatly 


*  The  cotyledons  of  peas  and  beans,  according  to  Mr.  Rigg,  contain  from 
100*to  140  parts,  and  the  plumale  about  200  parts,  of  nitrogen,  to  1,000  parts  of 
carbon. 
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under  different  circumstances,  but  it  is  always  largest  when  the  soil 
is  well  supplied  with  manures  that  abound  in  nitrogen.  The  gluten 
of  wheat  is  a  mixture  of  four  isomeric  quaternary  products,  distin* 
guished  by  chemists  under  the  names  Fihrine  (identical  in  nature 
with  that  which  forms  the  muscles  of  animals),  Albumen  (of  the  same 
nature  as  animal  albumen),  Caseine  (identical  with  the  curd  of  milk), 
and  Glutine.  In  beans  and  all  kinds  of  pulse,  or  seeds  of  Legu- 
minous plants,  the  azotized  matter  principally  occurs  in  the  fonn 
of  Leffumine,  which  is  nearly  intermediate  in  diaracter  between  albu- 
men and  caseine. 

858.  Comparing  now  these  principal  products  of  assimilation  in 
plants  with  the  inorganic  materials  from  which  they  must  needs  be 
formed,  it  may  clearly  be  perceived  that  the  principal  result  of  vege- 
tation, as  concerns  the  atmosphere,  from  which  plants  draw  their 
food,  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  water,  of  a  little  ammonia,  and  of 
a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  the  restoration  of  oxygen. 
The  latter  is  a  constant  effect  of  vegetation  and  the  measure  of  its 
amount  As  respects  the  fabric  of  the  plant,  the  sole  consequences 
of  its  formation  upon  the  air  are  the  withdrawal  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  of  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter.  In  the  formation  of  its  azotized 
materials,  a  portion  of  ammonia  or  of  some  equivalent  compound  of 
nitrogen  is  also  withdrawn.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  leaves  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  only  in  daylight ;  and  that  they  sometimes  give  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  air  in  the  night,  especially  when 
vegetation  languishes,  or  even  take  from  it  a  little  oxygen.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  general  result,  nor  require  any  qualification 
of  the  general  statement  The  work  simply  ceases  when  light  is 
withdrawn.  The  plant  is  then  merely  in  a  passive  state.  Yet, 
whenever  exhalation  from  the  leaves  slowly  continues  in  darkness, 
the  carbonic  acid  which  the  water  holds  necessarily  flies  off  with  it, 
during  the  interruption  to  vegetation,  into  the  atmosphere  from 
which  the  plant  took  it  So  much  of  the  crude  sap,  or  raw  mate- 
rial, merely  runs  to  waste.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  vegetation  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  ordinary  chemical  affinity ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all 
organized  matter  is  in  a  state  corresponding  to  that  of  unstable 
equilibrium.  Consequently,  when  light  is  withdrawn,  ordinary 
chemical  forces  may  perliaps  to  some  extent  resume  their  sway,*the 
oxygen  of  the  ai^  combine  with  some  of  the  newly  deposited  carbon 
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to  reproduce  a  little  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  demolish  a  portion  of 
the  rising  vegetable  structure  which  the  setting  sun  left,  as  it  were, 
in  an  unfinished  or  unstable  state.  This  is  what  actually  takes  place 
in  a  dead  plant  at  all  times,  and  whenever  an  herb  is  kept  in  pro- 
longed darkness ;  chemical  forces,  exerting  their  power  uncontrolled, 
demolish  the  whole  vegetable  fabric,  beginning  with  the  chlorophyll 
(as  we  observe  in  blanching  Celery),  and  at  length  resolve  it  into 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  which  it  was  formed.  But  this 
most  all  be  placed  to  the  account  of  decomposing,  not  of  grovnng 
vegetation ;  and  even  if  it  were  a  universal  phenomenon,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case,*  would  not  affect  the  general  statement,  that, 
by  so  much  (xs  plants  groWy  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  give 
its  oxygen  to  the  air ;  or,  in  other  words,  purify  the  air. 

359.  Every  six  pounds  of  carbon  in  existing  plants  have  withdrawn 
twenty-two  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
replaced  it  with  sixteen  pounds  of  oxygen  gas,  occupying  the  same 
bulL  To  form  some  general  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  vegetation  upon  the  air  we  breathe,  therefore,  we  should 
compute  the  quantity  of  carbon,  or  charcoal,  that  is  contained  in  the 


*  It  is  stated  that  many  ordinary  plants,  when  in  full  health  and  vigorous 
Tegctation,  impart  no  carbonic  acid  to  tka  air  during  the  night.  —  See  Pepys,  in 
Philtmphicat  Transadioni,  for  1843.  —  Plants  deteriorate  the  air  only  in  their 
decay,  and  in  peculiar  processes,  distinct  from  vegetation  and  directly  the  ro- 
TCTBC  of  assimilation ;  as  In  germination,  for  instance,  where  the  proteine  in- 
doces  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  store  of  assimilated  matter,  in  order 
that  the  rest  may  be  brought  Into  a  serviceable  condition.  The  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid  by  plants,  therefore,  when  it  occurs,  is  no  part  of  vegetation.  And 
it  is  by  a  false  analogy  that  this  loss  which  plants  sustain  in  the  night  has  been 
di^ified  with  the  name  of  vegetable  respiration,  and  vegetables  said  to  vitiate  the 
stmosphere,  just  like  animals,  by  their  respiration,  while  they  purify  it  by  their 
digestion  If,  indeed,  this  were  a  constant  function,  in  any  way  contributing  to 
maintain  the  life  and  health  of  the  plant,  it  might  be  properly  enough  compared 
with  the  respiration  of  animals,  which  is  itself  a  decomposing  operation.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  And  herein  is  a  characteristic  difference  between  vegetables 
and  animals :  the  tissues  of  the  latter  require  constant  interstitial  renewal  by 
nutrition,  new  particles  replacing  the  old,  which  are  removed  and  restored  to  the 
mineral  world  by  respiration :  while  in  plants  there  is  no  such  renewal,  but  the 
fabric,  onoe  completed,  remains  unchanged,  ceases  to  be  nourished,  and  conse- 
quently soon  loses  its  vitality;  while  new  parts  are  continually  formed  fiEuther 
on  to  take  their  places,  to  be  m  turn  abandoned.  Plants,  therefore,  having  no 
decomposition  and  recomposition  of  any  completed  fabric,  cannot  properly  ba 
said  to  have  the  function  of  respimdon. 
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forests  and  herbage  of  the  world,  and  add  to  the  estimate  all  that 
exists  in  the  soil,  as  vegetable  mould,  peat,  and  in  other  forms;  all 
that  is  locked  up  in  the  vast  deposits  of  coal  (the  product  of  the 
vegetation  of  bygone  ages) ;  and,  finally,  all  that  pertains  to  the 
whole  existent  animal  kingdom ;  —  and  we  shall  have  the  aggregate 
amount  of  a  single,  though  the  largest,  element  which  vegetation  has 
withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere.  By  multiplying  this  vast  amount 
of  carbon  by  sixteen,  and  dividing  it  by  six,  we  obtain  an  expression 
of  the  number  of  pounds  of  oxygen  gas  that  have  in  this  process 
been  supplied  to  the  atmosphere. 

360.  Rightly  to  understand  the  object  and  consequences  of  this 
immense  operation,  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  vegetation 
began,  it  should  be  noted,  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  vegetation  is 
the  only  operation  in  nature  which  gives  to  the  air  free  oxygen  gas, 
that  indispensable  requisite  to  animal  life.  There  is  no  other  pro- 
vision for  maintaining  the  supply.  The  prevailing  chemical  ten- 
dencies, on  the  contrary,  take  oxygen  from  the  air.  Few  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth's  crust  are  saturated  with  it ;  some  of  them 
still  absorb  a  portion  from  the  air  in  the  changes  tliey  undergo ; 
and  none  of  them  give  it  back  in  the  free  state  in  which  they  took 
it,  —  in  a  state  to  support  animal  life,  —  by  any  known  natural 
process,  at  least  upon  any  considerable  scale.  Animals  all  con- 
sume oxygen  at  every  moment  of  their  life,  giving  to  the  air  carbonic 
acid  in  its  room ;  and  when  dead,  their  bodies  consume  a  further  por- 
tion in  decomposition.  Decomposing  vegetable  matter  produces  the 
same  result  Its  carbon,  taking  oxygen  from  the  air,  is  likewise 
restored  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Combustion,  as  in  burning 
our  fuel,  amounts  to  precisely  the  same  thing ;  it  is  merely  rapid 
decay.  The  carbon  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  have  been  for 
centuries  gathering  from  the  air,  their  prostrate  decaying  trunks 
may  almost  as  slowly  restore  to  the  air,  in  the  original  form  of 
carbonic  acid.  But  if  set  on  fire,  the  same  result  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day.  All  these  causes  conspire  to  rob  the  air  of  its 
life-sustaining  oxygen.  The  original  supply  is  mdeed  so  vast,  that, 
were  there  no  natural  compensation,  centuries  upon  centuries  would 
elapse  before  the  amount  of  oxygen  could  be  so  much  reduced,  or 
that  of  carbonic  acid  increased,  as  to  affect  the  existence  of  the 
present  races  of  animals.  But  such  a  period  would  eventually 
arrive,  were  there  no  natural  provision  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  constantly  poui-ed  into  the  air  from  these  varioua 
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fiooTces,  and  for  the  restoration  of  its  oxygen.  The  needful  com» 
pensation  is  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  While  animals  con* 
sume  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  give  back  carbonic  acid  which  is 
injurious  to  their  life,  this  carbonic  acid  is  the  principal  element  of 
the  food  of  vegetables,  is  consumed  and  decomposed  by  them,  and 
its  oxygen  restored  for  the  use  of  animals.  Hence  the  perfect  adap- 
tation of  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  living  beings  to  each  other;  — 
each  removing  from  the  atmosphere  what  would  be  noxious  to  the 
other;  —  each  yielding  to  the  atmosphere  what  is  essential  to  the 
omtinued  existence  of  the  other.* 

361.  The  relations  of  simple  vegetation,  under  this  &<:pect,  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  animal  kingdom  on  the 
other,  arc  simply  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  diagram  placed  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter. 

362.  But,  besides  this  remotely  essential  ofRce  in  purifying  the 
air,  the  vegetable  kingdom  renders  to  the  animal  another  service 
80  immediate,  that  its  failure  for  a  single  year  would  nearly  depop- 
ulate the  earth;  namely,  in  providing  the  necessary  food  for  the 
whole  animal  kingdom.  It  is  under  this  view  that  the  great  office 
of  vegetation  in  the  general  economy  of  the  world  is  to  bo  contem- 
plated. Plants  are  the  sole  producers  of  nourishment.  They  alone 
transform  mineral,  chiefly  atmospheric  materials,  they  condense  air, 
into  organized  matter.  While  they  thus  produce  upon  a  vast  scale, 
they  consume  or  destroy  comparatively  little;  and  this  never  in 
proper  vegetation,  but  in  some  special  processes  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered (370).  Often  when  they  appear  to  consume  their  own  pro- 
dnct<,  they  only  transform  and  transfer  them,  as  when  the  stai'ch 
of  the  potato  is  converted  into  new  shoots  and  foliage. 

363.  Animals  consume  what  vegetables  produce.  They  them- 
selves produce  nothing  directly  from  the  mineral  world.  The 
herbivorous  animals  take  from  vegetables  the  organized  matter 
which  they  have  produced; — a  part  of  it  they  consume,  and  in 
respira^on  restore  the  materials   to  the  atmosphere,  from  which 

*  It  is  plain,  however,  that,  while  the  animal  kingdom  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  vegetable,  the  latter  is  independent  of  the  former,  and  might  have 
existed  alone.  The  decaying  races  of  plants,  giving  back  their  carbon  to  the 
air  and  to  the  soil  by  decay,  would  famish  food  for  their  successors.  And  since 
all  the  carbonic  acid  which  animals  render  to  the  air  in  respiration  they  have 
derived  from  their  vegetable  food,  this  would  in  time  have  found  its  way  back  to 
the  air,  for  the  use  of  new  generations  of  plants,  without  the  intervention  of 
animals.    At  roost,  tfaej  merely  expedite  its  return.  \^ 
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plants  derived  them,  in  the  very  form  in  which  they  were  taken, 
namely,  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  portion  they  accumulate 
in  their  tissues  constitutes  the  food  of  carnivorous  animals ;  who 
consume  and  return  to  the  air  the  greater  part  during  life,  and  the 
remainder  in  decay  after  death.  The  atmosphere,  therefore,  out  of 
which  plan^  create  nourishment,  and  to  which  animals  as  they  con- 
sume return  it,  forms  the  necessary  link  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  completes  the  great  cycle  of  organic  exist- 
ence. Organized  matter  passes  through  various  stages  in  vege- 
tables, through  others  in  the  herbivorous  animals,  and  undergoes  its 
final  transformations  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  Portions  are  con- 
sumed at  eveiy  stage,  and  restored  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  to  which 
the  whole,  having  accomplished  its  revolution,  finally  returns. 

dG4.  Moreover,  plants  not  only  furnish  all  the  materials  of  the 
animal  fabric,  but  furnish  each  principal  constituent  ready  formed, 
so  that  the  animal  has  only  to  appropriate  it  Tlie  food  of  animals 
is  of  two  kinds  ; —  1.  that  which  serves  to  support  respiration  and 
maintain  the  animal  heat;  2.  that  which  is  capable  of  forming  a 
portion  of  the  animal  fabric,  of  its  flesh  and  bones.  The  ternary 
vegetable  products  funiish  the  first,  in  the  form  of  sugar,  vegetable 
jelly,  starch,  oil,  &c.,  and  even  cellulose ;  substances  which,  contain- 
ing no  nitrogen,  cannot  form  an  integral  part  of  the  animal  frame, 
but,  conveyed  into  the  blood,  are  decomposed  in  respiration;  the 
carbon  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen  combining  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  to  which  they  are  restored  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Any  portion  not  required  by  the  immediate  demands  of  res- 
piration is  stored  in  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  fat,  (which  the  animal 
may  either  accumulate  directly  from  the  oily  and  waxy  matters  in 
its  vegetable  food,  or  produce  by  an  alteration  of  the  starch  and 
sugar,)  as  a  provision  for  future  use  :  a  deficiency  of  such  materials 
subjects  the  tissues  themselves,  or  the  proper  supporting  food,  to  im- 
mediate decomposition  in  respiration.  The  quaternary  or  azotized 
products  furnish  the  proper  materials  of  the  animal  frame,  the 
fibrine,  caseine,  albumen,  &c  being  directly  appropriated  from  the 
vegetable  food  to  form  the  blood,  muscles,  &c. ;  while  a  slight  trans- 
formation of  them  gives  origin  to  gelatine,  of  wliich  the  sinews,  carti- 
lages, and  the  organic  pai't  of  the  bones,  consist  The  earthy  por- 
tion of  the  bones,  the  iron  in  the  blood,  and  the  saline  ingredients 
of  the  animal  body,  are  drawn  from  the  earthy  constituents  (336)  of 
the  plants  upon  which  the  animal  feeds.     The  animal  merely  ap- 
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propriates  and  accumulates  these  already  organizable  materials, 
changing  them,  it  may  be,  little  by  little,  as  he  destroys  them,  but 
rendering  them  all  back  (those  of  the  first  class  through  the  lungs, 
of  the  second  tlirough  the  kidneys)  finally  to  the  earth  and  air,  from 
which,  and  in  the  condition  in  'W'hich,  the  vegetable  took  them. 

365.  The  general  relations  of  vegetation  to  the  mineral  and  ani* 
mal  kingdoms  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  diagram. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

OP  FLOWERING   AND  ITS   CONSEQUENCES. 

366.  Plants  have  thus  far  been  considered  only  as  respects 
their  Organs  of  Vegetation^  —  those  which  essentially  constitute 
the  vegetable  being,  by  which  it  grows,  deriving  its  support  from 
the  suiTounding  air  and  soil,  and  converting  these  inorganic  mate- 
rials into  its  own  organized  substance.  As  every  additional  supply 
of  nourishment  furnishes  materials  for  the  development  of  new 
branches,  roots,  and  leaves,  thus  multiplying  both  those  organs  which 
receive  food  and  those  which  assimilate  it,  it  would  seem  that,  apart 
from  accidents,  the  increase  and  extension  of  plants  would  be  limited 
only  by  the  failure  of  an  adequate  supply  of  nourishment.  Afler  a 
certain  period,  however,  varying  in  different  species^  but  nearly  con- 
stant in  each,  a  change  ensues,  which  controls  this  otherwise  indefi- 
nite extent  of  the  branches.  A  portion  of  the  buds,  instead  of  elon- 
gating into  branches,  are  developed  in  the  form  of  Flowers  ;  and 
nourishment  which  would  otherwise  contribute  to  the  general  in- 
crease of  the  plant,  is  devoted  to  their  pi*oduction,  and  to  the  matu- 
ration of  the^^iY  and  seeds. 

367.  Flowering  an  Elhan&UvC  Process.  Plants  begin  to  bear  flowers 
at  a  nearly  determinate  period  for  each  species  ;  which  is  dependent 
partly  upon  constitutional  causes,  and  partly  upon  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  nutritive  matter  in  their  system.  For,  since  the  flower  and 
fruit  draw  largely  upon  the  powers  and  nourishment  of  the  plant, 
while  they  yield  nothing  in  return,  fructification  is  an  exhaustive 
process,  and  a  due  accumulation  of  food  is  requisite  to  sustain  it«* 

♦  When  the  branch  of  a  fruit-tree,  which  is  sterile  or  docs  not  perfect  its  blos- 
soms, is  ringed  or  girdled  (by  the  removal  of  a  narrow  ring  of  bark),  the  elab- 
orated juices,  being  arrested  in  their  downward  course,  are  accumulated  in  the 
branch,  which  is  thus  enabled  to  produce  fruit  abundantly ;  while  the  shoots  that 
appear  below  the  ring,  being  fed  by  the  much  weaker  ascending  sap,  do  not 
blossom,  but  push  forth  into  leafy  branches.  So  the  flowers  of  most  trees  and 
shrubs  that  bear  large  or  fleshy  fruit  are  produced  from  lateral  buds,  resting 
directly  upon  the  wood  of  the  previous  year,  in  which  a  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  is  deposited.  So,  also,  a  seedling  shoot,  which  would  not  flower  for 
several  years  if  left  to  itself,  blossoms  the  next  season  when  inserted  as  a  gnSi 
into  an  older  trunk,  from  whoso  accumulated  stock  it  draws. 
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Annuals  flower  in  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  they  spring  from  the 
seed,  when  they  have  little  nourishment  stoi-ed  up  in  their  tissue ; 
and  their  lives  are  destroyed  by  the  process  (144)  :  biennials  flower 
after  a  longer  period,  rapidly  exhausting  the  nourishment  accumu- 
lated in  the  root  during  the  previous  season,  and  then  perishing 
(145) ;  while  shrubs  and  trees  do  not  commence  flowering  until 
they  are  sufiiciently  established  to  endure  it.  The  exhaustion  con- 
sequent upon  flowering,  however,  is  often  exhibited  in  fruit-trees, 
which,  after  producing  an  excessive  crop  (especially  of  late  fruits, 
such  as  apples),  sometimes  fail  to  bear  the  succeeding  year.  When 
the  crop  of  one  year  fails,  the  nourishment  which  it  would  h»ve  ap- 
propriated accumulates,  and  the  tree  may  bear  more  abundantly  the 
following  season,  and  so  on  alternately  from  year  to  year. 

368.  The  actual  consumption  of  nourishment  in  flowering  may 
be  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  as  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  farinaceous  or  saccharine  store  in  the  roots  of  the  Carrot;  Beet, 
Ac.  when  they  begin  to  flower,  leaving  them  light,  diy,  and  empty ; 
and  by  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  stalks  of  the  Sugar- 
cane and  of  Maize  at  the  same  period.  The  stalks  are  therefore 
cut  for  making  sugar  just  before  the  flowers  expand,  when  they 
contain  the  greatest  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

369.  The  consequences  of  this  exhaustion  upon  the  duration  of 
plants  are  further  illustrated  by  the  facility  with  which  annuals  may 
be  changed  into  biennials,  or  their  life  prolonged  indefinitely  by 
preventing  their  flowering ;  while  they  perish  whenever  they  bear 
flowers  and  seed,  whether  during  the  flrst  or  any  succeeding  year. 
Thus,  a  common  annual  Larkspur  has  given  rise  to  a  double-flowered 
variety  in  the  gardens,  which  bears  no  seed,  and  has  therefore  be- 
cone  a  perenniaL  Cabbage-stumps,  which  are  planted  for  seed,  may 
be  made  to  bear  heads  the  second  year  by  destroying  the  flower- 
shoots  as  they  arise ;  and  the  process  may  be  continued  from  year  to 
year,  thus  converting  a  biennial  into  a  kind  of  perennial  plant  The 
effect  of  flowering  upon  the  longevity  of  the  individual  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  Agave,  or  Century-plant,  —  so  called  because  it  flow 
era  in  our  conservatories  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred,  or  at 
least  a  great  number  of  years  ;  although,  in  its  native  sultry  climate, 
it  generally  flowers  when  five  or  six  years  old.  But  whenever  this 
occurs,  the  sweet  juice  with  which  it  is  filled  at  the  time  (which  by 
fennentation  forms  pulquey  the  inebriating  drink  of  the  Mexicans)  is 
consumed  at  a  rate  answering  to  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which 
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its  huge  Dower-stalk  shoots  forth  (24),  and  the  whole  plant  inevita- 
bly perishes  when  the  seeds  have  ripened.  So,  also,  the  Coiypha, 
or  Talipot-tree,  a  magnificent  Oriental  Palm,  which  lives  to  a  great 
age  and  attains  an  imposing  altitude  (bearing  a  crown  of  leaves, 
each  blade  of  which  is  often  thirty  feet  in  circumference),  flowers 
only  once ;  but  it  then  bears  an  enormous  number  of  blossoms,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  crop  of  nuts  sufficient  to  supply  a  large  district  with 
seed ;  and  the  tree  perishes  from  the  exhaustion. 

370.  Flowering  and  fruiting,  then,  draw  largely  upon  the  plant's 
resources,  while  they  give  back  nothing  in  return.  In  these  opera- 
tions, as  also  in  germination,  vegetables  act  as  true  consumers  (like 
animals,  363),  decomposing  their  own  products,  and  giving  back 
carbonic  acid  and  water  to  the  air,  instead  of  taking  these  materials 
from  tlie  air.  It  is  in  flowering  that  they  actually  consume  most. 
In  fruiting,  although  a  large  quantity  of  nourishment  is  taken  from 
the  plants,  this  is  mostly  accumulated  in  the  fruit  and  seed,  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  for  the  future  use  of  the  new  individual  in  the  seed. 

371.  The  real  consumption  of  nourishment  by  the  flower  is  shown 
by  the  action  of  flowers  upon  the  air,  so  different  from  that  of  leaves. 
While  the  foliage  withdraws  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  re- 
stores oxygen  (346,  358),  flowers  take  a  small  portion  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  give  back  carbonic  acid.  While  leaves,  therefore, 
purify  the  air  we  breathe,  flowers  contaminate  it ;  though,  of  course, 
only  to  a  degree  which'  is  relatively  and  absolutely  insignificant. 
This  process  is  necessarily  attended  by  the 

372.  Evolation  of  HeaL  When  carbon  is  consumed  as  fuel,  and 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  an  amount 
of  heat  b  evolved  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  carbon 
consumed,  or  of  carbonic  acid  produced.  Precisely  the  same 
amount  is  more  slowly  generated  during  the  gradual  decomposition 
of  the  same  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  by  decay,  —  a  heat  which 
is  employed  by  the  gardener  when  he  makes  hot-beds  of  tan,  decay- 
ing leaves,  and  manure,  — or  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  which 
maintains  their  elevated  temperature  (364).  The  conversion  of  a 
^ven  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrc^n  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  take  place,  and  whether  slowly 
or  rapidly,  generates  in  all  cases  the  very  same  amount  of  heat. 
Now,  since  flowers  consume  carbon  and  produce  carbonic  add,  acting 
in  this  respect  like  animals,  they  ought  to  evolve  heat  in  proportion 
to  that  consumption.     Tliis,  in  fact,  they  da     The  evolution  of  heat 
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in  blossoming  was  first  observed  hj  Lamarck,  about  seventy  years 
ago,  in  the  European  Ai-um,  which,  just  as  the  flowers  open,  "  grows 
hot,  as  if  it  were  about  to  bum."  It  was  ailerwards  shown  by  Saus- 
surc  in  a  number  of  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Bignonia,  Grourd, 
and  Tuberose,  and  the  heat  was  shown  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  consumption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
carbon  of  the  plant.  The  increase  of  temperature,  in  these  cases, 
was  measured  by  common  instruments.  But  now  that  thermo-elec- 
tric apparatus  affords  the  means  of  measuring  variations  inappre- 
ciable by  the  most  delicate  thermometer,  the  heat  generated  by  an 
ordinary  cluster  of  blossoms  may  be  detected.  The  phenomenon  is 
most  striking  in  the  case  of  some  large  tropical  plants  of  the  Arum 
family,  where  an  immense  number  of  blossoms  are  crowded  together 
and  muffled  by  a  hooded  leaf,  or  spathe  (390),  which  confines  and  rever- 
berates the  heat.  In  some  of  these,  the  temperature  rises  at  times 
to  twenty  or  even  fifty  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air.  This  increase  of  temperature  occurs  daily,  from  the 
time  tlie  flowers  open  until  they  fade,  but  is  most  striking  during  the 
shedding  of  the  pollen.  At  night,  the  temperature  falls  nearly  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  the 
heat  comes  on,  as  it  were  like  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  attaining  the  . 
maximum,  day  afler  day,  veiy  nearly  at  the  same  hour  of  the  after- 
noon, and  gradually  declining  towards  evening.  In  ordinary  cases, 
the  heat  of  flowering  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  sap  and  the  absorption  of  solar  heat  by  the  foliage ;  so 
that  the  actual  temperature  of  a  leafy  plant  in  summer  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

373.  We  have  remarked  that  the  principal  consumption  takes 
place  in  the  flower ;  and  that  a  store  is  laid  up  in  the  fruit  and  seed. 
But  much  even  of  this  store  is  consmned  when  the  seed  germinates ; 
and  in  germination,  as  is  seen  in  the  malting  of  barley,  a  large 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  heat  is  evolved.  By  a  not 
very  violent  metaphor  it  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  fabled  Phoe- 
nix is  realized  in  the  Centuiy-plant  (369),  which,  after  living  a  hun- 
dred years,  consumes  itself  in  producing  and  giving  life  to  its  off- 
spring, who  literally  rise  from  its  ashes. 

374.  PlanU  need  a  Season  of  Rest.  When  plants  are  in  luxuriant 
growth,  rapidly  pushing  forth  leafy  branches,  they  are  not  apt  to 
produce  flower-buds.     Our  fruit-trees,  in  very  moist  seasonsi  or 
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when  cultivated  in  too  rich  a  soil,  oflen  grow  luxuriantly,  but  do  not 
blossom.  The  same  thing  is  observed  when  our  Northern  fruit-trees 
are  transported  into  tropical  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
checks  this  continuous  growth,  without  affecting  the  health  of  the 
individual,  causes  blossoms  to  appear  earlier  and  more  abundantly 
than  they  otherwise  would.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  transplanted 
fruit-trees  incline  to  blossom  the  first  season  afler  their  removal, 
though  they  may  not  do  so  again  for  several  years.  A  state  of  com- 
parative rest  seems  needful  to  the  transformation  by  which  flowers 
are  formed.  It  is  in  autumn,  or  at  least  afler  the  >'igorous  vegeta- 
tion of  the  season  is  over,  that  our  trees  and  shrubs,  and  most  peren- 
nial herbs,  form  the  flower-buds  of  the  ensuing  year. 

375.  The  requisite  annual  season  of  repose,  which  in  temperate 
climates  is  attained  by  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  autumn  and 
winter,  is  scarcely  less  marked  in  many  tropical  countries,  where 
winter  is  unknown.  But  the  result  is  there  brought  about,  not  by 
cold,  but  by  heat  and  dryness.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  southern  and  interior  parts  of  California, 
may  be  taken  as  illustrations.  In  the  Canaries,  the  growing  season 
is  from  November  to  March, -r- the  wnter  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere;—  their  winter  also,  as  it  is  the  coolest  season,  the  mean 
temperature  being  66^  Fahr.  But  the  rains  fall  regularly,  and 
vegetation  is  active ;  while  in  summer,  from  April  to  October,  it 
very  seldom  rains,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  as  high  as  73**. 
During  this  dry  season,  when  the  scorching  sun  reduces  the  soil 
nearly  to  the  dryness  and  consistence  of  brick,  ordinary  vegetation 
almost  completely  disappears ;  and  the  Fig-Marigolds,  Euphorbias, 
and  other  succulent  plants,  which,  fitted  to  this  condition  of  things, 
alone  remain  green,  not  unaptly  represent  the  Firs  and  other  ever- 
greens of  high  northern  latitudes.  The  dry  heat  there  brings  about 
the  same  state  of  vegetable  repose  as  cold  with  us.  The  roots  and 
bulbs  then  lie  dormant  beneath  the  sunburnt  crust,  just  as  they  do 
in  our  frozen  soil.  When  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  the  crust  is 
softened  by  moisture,  they  are  excited  into  growth  under  a  dimin- 
ished temperature,  just  as  with  us  by  heat ;  and  the  ready-formed 
flower-buds  are  suddenly  developed,  clothing  at  once  the  arid 
waste  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms  (194).  The  vegetation  of  such 
regions  consists  mainly  of  succulents,  which  are  able  to  live  throu^ 
the  drought  and  exposure ;  of  bulbous  plants,  which  run  through 
their  course  before  the  drought  becomes  severe,  then  lose  their 
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foliage,  while  the  bud  remains  quiescent,  safely  protected  under 
ground  until  the  rainy  season  returns ;  and  of  annuals,  which  make 
their  whole  growth  in  a  few  weeks,  and  npen  their  seeds,  in  which 
state  the  species  securely  passes  the  ai*id  season. 

876.  These  considerations  elucidate  the  process  oi forcing  plaats, 
and  other  operations  of  horticulture,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
obtain  in  winter  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  summer.  The  gardener 
accomplishes  these  results  principally  by  skilful  alterations  of  the 
natural  period  of  repose.  He  gives  the  plant  an  artificial  period 
of  rest  by  dryness  at  the  season  when  he  cannot  command  cold, 
and  then,  by  the  influence  of  heat,  light,  and  moisture,  which  he  can 
always  command,  causes  it  to  grow  at  a  season  when  it  would  have 
been  quiescent  Thus  he  retards  or  advances,  at  will,  the  periods 
of  flowering  and  of  rest,  or  in  time  completely  inverts  them. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF  THE  INFLORESCENCE. 

377.  tafloraeeiiee  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  anrangement 
of  flowers  upon  the  stem  or  branch.  The  flower,  like  the  branch, 
is  evolved  from  a  bud.  Flowei^buds  and  leaf-buds  are  oflen  so 
similar  in  appearance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  before  their  expansion.  The  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the 
flower  are  so  obviously  analogous  to  the  leaves  of  a  branch,  that 
they  are  called  in  common  language  the  leaves  of  the  flower.  Such 
a  flower  as  the  double  Camellia  appears  as  if  composed  of  a  rosette 
of  white  or  colored  leaves,  resembling,  except  in  their  color  and 
texture,  the  dusters  of  leaves  which  are  crowded  on  the  of&ets  of 
«och  plants  as  the  Houseleek  (Fig.  207).  We  therefore  naturally 
regard  a  flower-bud  as  analogous  to  a  leaf-bud ;  and  a  flower,  con- 
sequently, as  analogous  to  a  short  leafy  branch. 

378.  This  analogy  is  conflimed  by  the  position  which  flowers  oc- 
cupy. They  appear  at  the  same  situations  as  ordinary  buds,  and  at 
no  other ;  that  is,  they  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  stem  or  branch, 
and  the  axil  of  the  leaves  (159,  165).     Consequently,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  leaves  governs  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  blossoms, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  branches.  The  almost  endless  variety  of 
modes  in  which  flowers  are  clustered  upon  the  stem,  many  of  them 
exhibiting  the  most  graceful  of  natural  forms,  all  implicitly  follow  the 
general  law  which  has  controlled  the  whole  development  of  the  vege- 
table from  the  beginning.  We  have,  throughout,  merely  buds  termi- 
nating the  stem  and  branches,  and  buds  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves. 

379.  The  simplest  kind  of  inflorescence  is,  of  course,  that  of  a 

solitary  flower,  —  a  sin- 
gle flower-stalk  beai-ing 
a  single  flower;  as  in 
Fig.  806  and  Fig.  327. 
The  flower  is  solitary  in 
both  these  instances ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  it  oc- 
cupies the  summit  of  the  stem,  that  is,  it  stands  in  the  place  of 
a  terminal  bud ;  in  the  former  it  arises  from  tlie  axil  of  a  leaf,  or 
represents  an  axillary  bud.  These  two  cases  exhibit,  in  their  great- 
est simplicity,  the  two  plans  of  inflorescence,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
which  all  flower-clusters  belong. 

380.  We  begin  with  the  second  of  these  plans;  in  which  the 
flowers  all  spring  from  axillary  buds ;  while  the  teiininal  bud,  de- 
veloping as  an  ordinary  branch,  continues  the  stem  or  axis  indefl- 
nitely.  For  the  stem  in  such  case  may  continue  to  elongate,  and 
produce  a  flower  in  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  until  its  powers  are  ex- 
hausted (Fig.  307).     This  gives  rise,  therefore,  to  what  is  called 

381.  Indefinite  or  Indetfrminate  Inflorescence.    The  primary  axis  is 

here  never  terminated  by  a  flower ;  but  the  secondary  axes  (from 
axillary  buds)  are  thus  terminated.  The  various  forms  of  indefl- 
nite  inflorescence  which  in  descriptive  botany  are  distinguished  by 
special  names,  as  might  be  expected,  run  into  one  another  through 
intermediate  gradations.  Li  nature  they  are  not  so  absolutely  fixed 
as  in  our  written  definitions ;  and  whether  this  or  that  name  should 
be  used  in  a  particular  case  is  of\en  a  matter  of  fancy.  The  sub- 
joined account  of  the  principal  kinds  will  at  the  same  time  bring  to 
view  the  connection  between  them. 

382.  The  principal  kinds  of  indefinite  inflorescence  which  have 
received  distinctive  names  are  the  Raceme^  the  Corymb^  the  Umhel^ 
the  Spike,  the  Head,  the  Spadix,  the  Catkin,  and  the  Panicle^ 

[FIG.  306.    A  flowering  brmnch  of  Moneywort,  LysimachU  nunimolaria. 
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883.  Before  illustrating  these,  one  or  two  terms,  of  common  oc- 
currence, maj  be  defined.  A  flower  which  has  no  stalk  to  support 
it,  but  which  sits  directly  on  the  stem  or  axis  it  proceeds  from,  is 
said  to  be  sessile.  If  raised  on  a  stalk,  this  is  called  its  Peduncle. 
If  the  whole  flower-cluster  is  raised  on  a  stalk,  this 
keeps  the  name  of  peduncle,  or  common  peduncle  (Fig. 
307,  p)  ;  and  the  stalk  of  each  particular  flower,  if  it 
have  any,  takes  the  name  of  Pedicel  or  partial 
peduncle  (p')»  The  portion  of  the  general  stalk  along 
which  flowers  are  disposed  is  called  the  axis  of  i'n- 
florescence,  or,  when  covered  with  sessile  flowers,  the 
rhcuhis  (backbone),  and  sometimes  (as  when  thick 
and  covered  with  crowded  flowers)  the  receptacle. 
The  leaves  of  a  flower-cluster  generally  are  termed 
Bracts.  But  when  we  wish  particularly  to  distin- 
guish their  sorts,  those  on  the  peduncle,  or  main  axis, 
and  which  have  a  flower  in  their  axil,  take  the  name 
aS  Bracts  (Fig.  307,  h)  ;  and  those  on  the  pedicels  or 
partial  flower-stalks,  if  any,  that  of  Bractlets  or 
Bracteoles  {h^y  The  bracts  are  often  reduced  to 
a  minute  si^  so  as  to  escape  ordinary  notice :  they 
very  frequently  fall  off  when  the  flower-bud  in  their 
axil  expands,  or  even  earlier ;  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  Mustard  family,  they  altogether  ^ 

fail  to  appear. 

384.  A  Raeeme  (Fig.  307,  308,  315)  is  that  form  of  flower-cluster 
in  which  the  flowers,  each  on  their  own  footstalk  or  pedicel,  are 
arranged  along  a  common  stalk  or  axis  of  infloresence ;  as  in  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Currant,  Choke-Cherry,  Barberry,  &c  The 
lowest  blossoms  of  a  raceme  are  of  course  the  oldest,  and  therefore 
open  first,  and  the  order  of  blossoming  is  ascending^  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  The  summit,  never  being  stopped  by  a  terminal 
flower,  may  go  on  to  grow,  and  often  does  so  (as  in  the  Snowberry, 
Shepherd's  Purse,  &c),  producing  lateral  flowers  one  after  another 
throughout  the  season.  In  the  raceme,  the  axis  of  inflorescence  is 
more  or  less  elongated,  and  the  pedicels  are  about  equal  in  length. 

385.  A  Corymb  (Fig.  309,  319)  is  the  same  as  a  raceme,  except 
that  the  lower  pedicels  are  elongated,  so  as  to  form  a  level-topped  or 
slightly  convex  bunch  of  flowers  ;  as  in  the  Hawthorn;  &c 

no.  807.    A  Raceme,  with  a  genenl  peduncle  0>)i  IM^teeb  0^))  bnota  (6),  and  bxaet]etB(»'). 
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386.  An  Umbel  (Fig.  310)  differs  from  a  corymb  only  in  having 
all  the  pedicels  arising  from  the  same  apparent  point,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  rays  of  an  umbrella ;  —  the  general  peduncle,  in  this  case, 
bearing  several  flowers  without  any  perceptible  elongation  of  the 


axis  of  infloresence.      The    Primrose  and  the  Milkweed  afford 

familiar  examples  of  the  simple  umbeL 

887.  A  corymb  being  evidently  the  same  as  a  raceme  with  a 
short  main  axis,  and  an  umbel  the  same 
as  a  corymb  with  a  still  shorter  axis, 
it  is  evident  that  the  outer  flowers  of 
an  umbel  or  corymb  correspond  to  the 
lowermost  in  the  raceme,  and  that  these 
will  first  expand,  the  blossoming  pro- 
ceeding regularly  from  the  base  to  the 
apex,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre.  This 
mode  of  development  uniformly  takes 
place  when  the  flowers  arise  from  axil- 
lary buds ;  on  which  account  the  indefi- 
nite mode  of  inflorescence  is  also  called 
the  centripetal, 

388.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  the 
flowers  are  raised  on  stalks,  or  pedicels. 
When  these  are  wanting,  or  so  short  as 
not  to  be  apparent,  a  Spike  or  Bead  is 
produced. 
389.  A  8pik«  is  the  same  as  the  raceme,  except  that  the  flowers 

are  sessile ;  as  in  the  Plantain  (Fig.  811)  and  Mullein.     It  is  an  in- 


no.  808.    A  laooma.    809.  A  corymb.    810.  An  ombeL 

FIG.  811.    Toong  spike  of  PI«ntigo  major.    812.  Catkin  of  White  Blxch. 
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determinate  infloresence,  with  the  primary  axis  elongated,  and  the 
flowers  destitute  of  pedicels  <Jr  with  only  very  short  ones.  Two 
varieties  of  the  spike  have  received  independent  names,  viz.  the 
Spadix  and  the  AmenL 

390.  A  Spadil  is  a  fleshy  spike  enveloped  by  a  large  bract  or  mod- 
ified leaf,  called  a  Spathe,  as  in  Calla  palusti-is  (Fig.  813),  the 
Indian  Turnip  (Fig.  314),  and  the  Skunk  Cabbage  (Fig.  1205). 


391.  An  Ameat,  or  Catkin,  is  merely  that  kind  of  spike  with  scaly 
bracts  borne  by  the  Birch  (Fig,  312),  Poplar,  Willow,  and,  as  to  one 
of  the  two  sorts  of  flowers,  by  the  Oak,  Walnut,  and  Hickory,  which 
are  accordingly  called  amentaceous  trees.  Catkins  usually  fall  off 
in  one  piece,  after  flowering  or  fruiting,  especially  sterile  catkins. 

392.  The  nead)  or  Capitnlnni)  is  a  globular  cluster  of  sessile  flowers, 
like  that  of  Clover,  the  Button-Bush  (Fig.  820),  and  the  balls  of  the 
Buttonwood  or  Plane-tree.  It  is  a  many-flowered  centripetal  in- 
florescence, in  which  neither  the  primary  axis  nor  the  secondary 
axes  are  at  all  lengthened.  We  may  view  it  either  as  an  umbel 
without  any  pedicels,  or  as  a  spike  with  a  very  short  axis.  Gen- 
erally it  is  of  the  latter  character,  as  is  evident  in  a  Clover-head, 
where  what  was  first  a  head  frequently  elongates  into  a  spike  as  it 
grows  older. 

FTO.  818,  314.  Spftdix  of  Calla  and  of  Arum,  with  the  ipathe.  816  A  raceme  of  Cherry. 
817.  A  cyme.    818.  Panicla  of  Meadow-Gnuss.    819.  A  corymb. 
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393,  The  base  both  of  the  head  and  the  umbel  is  frequentljr  fur- 
nished with  a  number  of  imperfect  leaves  or  bracts,  crowded  into  a 


rx-^i 


cluster  or  whorl,  termed  an  Involucre.     The  involucre  assumes  a 
great  variety  of  forms ;  sometimes  resembling  a  calyx ;  and  some- 


FIQ.  820.  Head  of  flow«n  of  the  Botton-bosh,  CephaUnthos  ooddciitells. 
FIG .  821 .  Plant  of  Cornos  CaoadnislSf  with  iki  foor-leaTed  inTolucre  aroand  a  clitfter  of  anall 
flowert.    822.  A  separate  flower  enlaiiged. 
FIG.  823.    Flowering  branch  of  Cichory,  with  two  heads  of  ligalate  flowers. 
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times  (&s  In  Cornus  Florida,  or  the  common  Dogwood,  and  C.  Cana- 
densis, Fig.  321)  becoming  petal-like,  and  much  more  showy  than 
the  blossom  itself.  Here  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  calyx 
or  corolla  by  its  including  a  number  of  flowers.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  Mallow  and  Hibiscus,  the  involucre  forms  a  kind 
of  outer  calyx  to  each  flower. 

894.  The  axis,  or  rhachis  (382),  of  a  head  is  called  its  Recep- 
tacle. Frequently,  instead  of  being  globular  or  oblong,  it  is  flat  or 
depressed,  and  dilated  horizontally,  so  as  to  allow  a  large  number  of 
flowers  to  stand  on  its  level  or  merely  convex  surface ;  as  in  the  Sun- 
flower, Aster,  IVIarigold,  Dandelion,  and  Cichory  (Fig.  323).  Here, 
as  in  Fig.  321,  a  set  of  bracts  form  an  involucre,  surrounding  the 
dense  head  of  flowers.  And  as  the  involucre  considerably  resembles 
a  calyx,  while  the  outer  flowers,  often  of  a  peculiar  sort,  are  readily 
mistaken  for  petals,  the  head  in  these  and  similar  plants  was  called 
a  compound  flower  by  the 
older  botanists.  Fig.  324  rep- 
resents a  section  through  a 
head  of  such  flowers  in  a  Co- 
reopsis ;  and  Fig.  325  is  a  slice 
of  the  same,  more  enlarged, 
displaying  some  of  the  sepa- 
rate flowers.  In  Coreopsis, 
as  in  the  Sunflower,  Yarrow, 
&c,  each  blo3som  of  the  head  is  subtended  by  its  bract  (6) ;  and 
the  bracts  in  such  cases  are  called  PaUce  or  Chaff. 


395.  The   Fig  presents  a  case  of  very  singular  inflorescence 

FIG.  824.    Vertical  section  of  a  head  of  flowers  of  a  CoreopsU. 

FIG  825.  A  slice  of  Fig.  824,  more  enlarged,  with  one  tubular  perfect  flower  (a)  left  atand- 
Ing  on  the  receptacle,  and  rabtended  by  its  bract  or  chaff  (b) ;  aim  one  ligulate  and  neutral  ray- 
flower  (c),  and  part  of  another :  </,  section  of  braota  or  leares  of  the  involucre. 
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(Fig.  590  -  592),  where  the  flowers  apparently  occupy  the  inside 
instead  of  the  outside  of  the  axis,  being  enclosed  within  the  fleehj 
receptacle,  which  is  hollow  and  nearly  closed  at  the  top.  So  tliat 
while  a  Sunflower,  or  the  like,  is  an  inflorescence  imitating  a  blos- 
som, a  flg  is  an  inflorescence  imitating  a  fruit.  Indeed,  it  is  much 
like  a  mulberry  (Fig.  593)  or  a  pine-apple,  turned  inside  out. 

896.  The  foregoing  are  all  forms  of  simple  inflorescence;  the 
ramiflcation  not  passing  beyond  the  first  step ;  the  latei'al  buds  being 
at  once  terminated  by  a  single  flower.  But  the  lateral  flower- 
stalks  may  themselves  branch,  just  as  ordinary  branches  give  rise 
to  branchlets :  then  the  inflorescence  becomes  compound.  If  the 
branches  of  a  raceme  are  prolonged,  and  bear  other  flowers  on  pedi- 
cels similarly  arranged,  a  compound  raceme  is  produced  ;  or  if  the 
flowers  are  sessile,  a  compound  spike  is  formed.  A  corymb,  the 
branches  of  which  are  similarly  divided,  forms  a  compound  corymb ; 
and  an  umbel,  where  the  branches  (often  called  rays)  bear  smaller 
umbels  at  their  apex,  is  termed  a  compound  um- 
bel; as  in  the  Caraway,  Parsnip,  and  almost  all 
the  species  of  the  family  Umbellifene,  which  is 
80  named  on  this  account. 

397.  For  these  secondary  umbels,  a  good  Eng- 

^\      \/  ^       li*^  name  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Darlington, 

^X  that  of  Umbellets.      Their   involucre,  when 

O    \    r^      they  have  any,  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 

~        principal  umbel  by  the  name  of  Involucel. 

898.  When  the  inflorescence  is  compound,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  different  kinds  of  inflores- 
cence may  be  combined ;  the  first  ramification 
following  one  plan,  and  the  subdivision  another. 
The  combination  is  usually  expressed  by  a  de- 
scriptive phrase,  as  "spikes  racemose,  or  ra- 
cemed,"  "  heads  corymbose,"  &c.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  raceme  and  the  corymb  or  the  cyme 
gives  rise  to  a  form  of  inflorescence  which  has  a 
technical  name,  viz. :  — 

899.  The  Panielf.  This  is  formed  when  the 
secondary  axes  of  a  raceme  branch  in  a  corymbose  manner,  as  in 
most  Grasses  (Fig.  818, 826),  or  when  those  of  a  corymb  divide  in  the 
manner  of  a  raceme.     And  the  name  is  applied  to  almost  any  open 

FIO.  826.    A  panicle.    (Compart  with  Fig.  a07.) 
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and  more  or  less  elongated  inflorescence  which  is  irregularly  branched 
twice,  thrice,  or  a  greater  number  of  times. 

400.  A  ThynoSf  or  Ihjntj  is  a  compact  panicle  of  a  pyramidal,  oval, 
or  oUong  outline  ;  such  as  the  cluster  of  ilowef s  of  the  Lilac  and 
Horsechestnuty  a  bunch  of  grapes,  &c. 

iOi.  Moite  or  DetermioaUi  iDfloraceDce.    In  this  class,  the  flowers 

all  represent  terminal  buds  (380).  The  primary  axis  is  directly 
terminated  by  a  single  flower-bud,  as  in  Fig.  327,  and  its  growth 
is  of  course  arrested.  Here  we  have  a  soUtaiy  terminal  flower. 
Further  growth  can  take  place  only  by  the  develo^ftnent  of  secondary 
axes  fi-om  axillary  buds.  These  may  develop  at  once  as  peduncles, 
or  as  leafy  branches ;  but  they  are  in  either  case  arrested,  sooner  or 
later,  by  a  flower-bud,  just  as  the  primary  axis  was  (Fig.  328).  If 
further  development  ensues,  it  is  by  the  production  of  branches  of  the 
third  order,  from  the  axils  of  leaves  or  bracts  on  the  branches  of  the 
second  order  (Fig.  829)  ;  and  so  on.  Hence  this  mode  of  inflo- 
rescence is  said  to  be  definite  or  determinate,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  indeterminate  •  mode,  already  treated  of,  where  the  primary  or 
leading  axes  elongate  indefinitely,  or  merely  cease  to  grow  from  the 
£ulure  of  nourishment,  or  some  other  extrinsic  cause.  The  most 
common  and  most  regular  cases  of  determinate  inflorescence  occur  in 
opposite-leaved  plants,  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  such  are  accordingly 
chosen  for  the  subjoined  illustrations.  But  the  Rose,  Potentilla,  and 
Buttercup  furnish  fiuniliar  examples  of  the  kind  in  alternate-leaved 
plants. 


402.  The  determinate  mode  of  inflorescence  assumes  forms  which 
may  closely  imitate  those  of  the  indeterminate  kind,  already  de- 
Boribed,  and  with  which  they  have  been  confounded.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, all  the  secondary  axes  connected  with  the  inflorescence  are 
arrested  by  terminal  flowers,  without  any  onward  growth  except 

JtlQ.  327  -  329.    Diftgramji  of  regular  formf  of  dttennlnate  or  centrifagal  Infloroflcenoe.     . 
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what  forms  their  footstalks  or  pedicels,  and  these  are  nearly  equal  in 
length,  a  raceme-like  inflorescence  is  produced,  as  in  Fig.  330 ;  or 
when  the  flowers  have  scarcely  any  pedicels,  the  i)pike  is  imitated. 
These  are  distinguished  from  the  true  raceme  and 
spike,  however,  by  the  reverse  order  of  development 
of  the  blossoms ;  the  terminal  one  opening  earliest,  and 
the  others  expanding  in  succession  from  above  down- 
wards ;  while  the  blossoming  of  the  raceme  proceeds 
rfrom  below  upwards.  Or  when,  by  the  elongation  of 
the  lower  secondary  axes,  a  corymb  is  imitated,  the 
flowers  are  found  to  expand  in  succession  from  the 
centre  of  each  ramiflcation,  beginning  in  the  centre  of 
the  cluster,  while  the  contrary  occurs  in  the  corymb. 
That  is,  while  the  order  in  indeterminate  inflorescence 
is  centripetal  (387),  that  of  the  determinate  mode  is 
centrifagaL  When  the  determinate  inflorescence  as- 
*"  sumes  the  flattish  or  convex  form,  which  it  more  com- 

monly does,  it  has  a  distinctive  name,  viz. :  — 

403.  The  Cyme*  This  is  a  flat-topped,  rounded  or  expanded  in- 
florescence, whether  simple  or  compound,  of  the  determinate  class ; 
of  which  those  of  the  Laurustinus,  Elder,  Dogwood,  and  Hydrangea 
(Fig.  420)  are  fully  devel<^)ed  and  characteristic  examples.  In  com- 
pound and  compact  cymes,  such  as  those  of  the  Laurustinus,  Dogwood, 
&c.,  the  leaves  or  bracts  are  usually  minute,  rudimentary,  or  abor- 
tive, and  all  the  numerous  flower-buds  of  the  cluster  are  fully  formed 
before  any  of  them  expand ;  and  the  blossoming  then  runs  through 
the  whole  cluster  in  a  short  time,  commencing  in  the  centre  of  the 
cyme,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  branches,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeding centrifugally.  But  in  the  Chick  weeds  (Fig.  331),  in  Hy- 
pericum, and  many  similar  plants,  the  successive  production  of  the 
branches  and  the  evolution  of  the  flowers,  beginning  with  that  which 
arrests  the  growth  of  the  primary  axis,  go  on  gradually  through  the 
whole  summer,  until  the  powers  of  the  plant  are  exhausted,  or  until 
all  the  branchlets  or  peduncles  are  reduced  to  single  intemodes,  or 
pedicels  destitute  of  leaves,  bracts,  or  bractlets,  when  no  further  de- 
velopment can  take  place.  Such  cases  enable  us  to  study  the  deter- 
minate inflorescence  to  advantage,  and  to  follow  the  successive  steps 
of  the  ramiflcation  by  direct  observation. 

404.  A  CymDie  ( Cpntda)  is  a  diminutive  cyme,  or  a  branch  or 
cluster  of  a  compound  cyme. 

FIQ.  330.    Definite  inr.omcence  imitating  ft,|r|^i^^  Q  O Q Ic 
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405.  Tbe  Fueidfl  is  a  very  compact  cyme,  with  upright  or  ap- 
pressed  branches ;  as  in  the  Sweet  William. 

406.  A  Glomerole  is  a  cyme  condensed  into  a  kind  of  head.    It  is 
to  the  cyme  what  the  head  is  to  the  corymb  or  mnbel. 


•SI 

407.  There  are  several  abnormal  modifications  of  definite  inflo- 
rescence,  arising  from  irregular  development,  or  the  suppression  of 
parts,  such  as  the  non-appearance  sometimes  of  the  central  flower, 
or  often  of  one  of  the  lateral  branches  at  each  division ;  as  in  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  Fig.  331,  where  one  of  the  lateral  pedicels 
is  wanting.  When  this  deviation  is  completely  manifested,  that  is, 
when  one  of  the  side  branches  regularly  fails,  the  cyme  is  apparently 
converted  into  a  kind  of  one-sided  raceme,  and  tlie  flowers  seem  to 
expand  from  below  upwards,  or  centripetally.  The  diagram,  Fig. 
332,  when  compared  with  Fig.  331,  explains  this  anomaly.  The 
place  of  the  axillary  branch  which  fails  to  develop  at  each  ramifica- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Cases  like  this  occur 
in  several  Hypericums,  and 
in  some  other  opposite-leaved 
plants.  An  analogous  case  oc- 
curs in  many  alternate-leaved 
plants  ;  where  the  stem,  being 
terminated  by  a  flower,  is  con- 
tinued by  a  branch  from  the 
axil  of  the  uppermost  leaf  or 
bract;  this,  bearing  a  flower,  n»  "^a 

is  similarly  prolonged  by  a  secondary  branch ;  that  by  a  third,  and 
60  on ;  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  833.      Such  forms  of  inflo- 


no   881.    The  open,  piogiBwively  dereloped  cyme  of  Alaine  Mlchaax!!. 
TIG.  332, 383.    Plan  of  two  modiflcatiooa  of  helicold  cymes  or  fidM  noeoMB. 
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rescence,  which  we  maj  observe  in  Drosera,  Sedam,  and  Hounds- 
tongue,  imitate  the  raceme  so  nearly,  thai  they  have  commonly  been 
considered  as  of  that  kind.  They  are  distinguishable,  however,  by 
the  position  of  the  flowers  appotiU  the  leaf  or  bract,  or  at  least  oat 
of  its  axil ;  while  in  the  raceme,  and  in  every  modification  of  cen- 
tripetal inflorescence,  the  flowers  necessarily  spring  from  the  axils. 
But  if  the  bracts  disappear,  as  they  commonly  do  in  the  Forget-me- 
not,  &c,  the  true  nature  of  the  inflorescence  is  not  readily  made  out. 
The  undeveloped  summit  is  usually  circinate^  or  coiled  in  a  spiral 
manner  (Fig.  219),  gradually  unrolling  as  the  flowers  grow  and 
expand,  and  becoming  straight  in  fruit  On  account  of  this  coiled 
arrangement,  such  cymes  or  false  racemes  are  said  to  be  hdicaid, 
or  tcorpioid. 

408.  The  cyme,  raceme,  head,  Ac,  as  well  as  the  one-flowered 
peduncle,  may  arise,  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem  or  leafy 
branch  {terminal) j  or  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  (axillary).  The  case 
of  a  peduncle  opposite  a  leaf,  as  in  the  Poke,  the  Grape-vine,  &c.,  is 
just  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  333,  except  that  in  these  cases  the  peduncles 
bear  a  cluster  of  flowers  instead  of  a  single  one.  The  tendrils  of 
the  Vine  (Fig.  161)  occupy  the  same  position,  and  are  of  the  same 
nature.  In  a  growing  Grape-vine,  it  is  evident  that  the  uppermost 
tendril  really  terminates  the  stem ;  and  that  the  latter  is  continued 
by  the  growth  of  the  axillary  bud,  situated  between  the  petiole  and 
the  peduncle ;  the  branch  thus  formed,  assuming  the  direction  of  the 
main  stem,  and  appearing  to  be  its  prolongation,  throws  the  peduncle 
or  tendril  to  the  side  opposite  the  leaf. 

409.  The  extra-axiUary  peduncles  of  most  species  of  Solanum,  &c 
are  terminal  peduncles,  which  have  become  lateral  by  the  evolution 
of  an  axillary  branch,  with  which  the  peduncle  or  the  petiole  is 
united  for  some  distance.  Such  peduncles  sometimes  come  irom 
extra-axillary  accessory  buds  (169). 

410.  In  the  Linden  (Fig.  742)  the  peduncle  appears  to  spring 
from  the  middle  of  a  peculiar  foliaceous  bract.  But  this  is  rather 
a  bractlet,  inserted  on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle,  and  decurrent 
down  to  its  base. 

411.  A  peduncle  which  arises  from  the  stem  at  or  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  Bloodroot,  the  Primrose,  the  so-called 
Btemless  Violets,  &c.,  is  called  a  radical  pedunchy  or  a  Scape. 

412.  A  combination  of  the  two  classes  of  inflorescence  is  not  un- 
usual, the  general  axis  developing  in  one  way,  but  the  separate 
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Hower-olusters  in  the  other.  Thus  the  heads  of  the  Sunflower  and 
of  all  the  so-called  compound  flowei's  (394)  are  centripetal,  the 
flowers  expanding  regularly  from  the  margin  or  circumference  to  the 
centre ;  while  the  branches  that  bear  the  heads  are  developed  in  the 
centrifugal  mode,  the  central  heads  being  earliest  to  come  into  blos- 
som. This  is  exactly  reversed  in  all  LabiatsB  (plants  of  the  Mint 
tribe);  where  the  stem  grows  on  indefinitely,  producing  axillary 
clusters  in  the  form  of  a  general  raceme  or  spike,  which  blossoms 
from  below  upwards ;  while  tlie  flowers  of  each  cluster  form  a  cyme, 
and  expand  in  the  centrifugal  manner.  These  cymes,  or  cymtdes 
(404),  are  usually  close  and  compact,  and  being  situated  one  in  each 
axil  of  the  opposite  leaves,  the  two  together  frequently  form  a  clus- 
ter which  surrounds  the  stem,  like  a  whorl  or  verticil  (as  in  the 
Catnip  and  Horehound) :  hence  such  flowers  are  oflen  said  to  be 
whorled  or  vertidUate,  which  is  not  really  the  ease,  as  they  evidently 
all  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  two  leaves.  The  apparent  verticil 
of  this  kind  is  sometimes  termed  a  Verticillaster. 

413.  True  whorled  flowers  occur  only  in  some  plants  with  whorled 
leaves,  as  in  Hippuris  and  the  Water  Milfoil 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OP  THE   FLOWER. 

Sect..  I.    Its  Organs,  or  Component  Parts. 

414.  Hating  glanced  at  the  circumstances  which  attend  and  con- 
trol the  production  of  flowers,  and  considered  the  laws  which  govern 
their  arrangement,  we  have  next  to  inquire  what  the  flower  is  com- 
posed of. 

415.  The  Flower  (117)  assumes  an  endless  variety  of  forms  in 
diflerent  species,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  properly  to  define  it. 
The  name  was  earliest  applied,  as  it  is  still  in  popular  language 
generally  applied,  to  the  delicate  and  gayly  colored  leaves  or  petals, 
80  difierent  from  the  sober  green  of  the  foliage.  But  the  petals, 
and  all  these  bright  hues,  are  entirely  wanting  in  many  flowers, 
while  ordinary  leaves  sometimes  assume  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the 
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t>1o6SOTn     The  stamens  and  pistils  are  the  characteristic  organs  of 
the  flower ;  but  sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  these  disappear  from 
S84  a  particular  flower,  and  both  are  absent  from 

full  double  Roses,  Camellias,  &c,  in  which  we 
have  only  a  regular  rosette  of  delicate  leaver. 
This,  however,  is  an  unnatural  state,  the  conse- 
quence of  protracted  cultivation. 

416.  The  flower  consists  of  the  organs  of  re- 
production of  a  Phsenogamous  plant  (114),  and 
their  envelopes.  A  complete  flower  consists  of 
the  essential  organs  of  reproduction  (viz.  stamens 
and  pistils),  surrounded  by  two  sets  of  leaves 
or  envelopes  which  protect  them.  The  latter 
are  of  course  exterior  or  /otrcr'than  the  former, 
which  in  the  bud  they  enclose. 
"""^^  417.  The  Floral  EuvdopcSt  then,  are  of  two 

•"  sorts,  and  occupy  two  circles,  one  above  or 

within  the  other.  Those  of  the  fower  circle,  the  exterior  envelope 
in  the  flower-bud,  form  the  Calyx':  they  commonly  exhibit  the 
green  color  and  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  ordinary  leaves.  Those  of  the 
inner  circle,  which  are  commonly  of  a 
more  delicate  texture  and  brighter  color, 
and  form  the  most  showy  part  of  the 
blossom,  compose  the  Corolla.  The 
several  parts  or  leaves  of  the  corolla  are 
called  Petals  :  and  the  leaves  of  the  "" 
calyx  take  the  corresponding  name  of  Sepals.  Qne  of  the  five 
sepals  of  the  flower  represented  in  Fig.  334  is  separately  shown  in 
Fig.  336  ;  and  one  of  the  petals  in  Fig.  337.  The  calyx  and  corolla, 
taken  together,  or  the  whole  floral  envelopes,  whatever  they  may  con- 
sist of,  ai-e  sometimes  called  the  Perlakth  (Perianihium  or  Peri- 
gonium). 

418.  The  Essential  Organs  of  the  flower  are  likewise  of  two  kinds, 
and  occupy  two  circles  or  rows,  one  witliin  the  other.     The  first  of 


FIO.  S84.  Tha  complete  flower  of  a  Cnanila.  886.  Dbcrunofitoeroet-eeetionin  tibehnd, 
thowlng  the  velattTe  poeitioa  of  its  putt.  The  llTe  pieces  of  the  exterior  circle  are  seetioDS  of 
the  sepals ;  the  next,  of  the  petals ;  tlie  third,  of  the  stamens  through  their  antben ;  the  In- 
nermost of  the  live  pistils. 

FIG.  838.  A  sepal  j  837,  a  petal  j  838,  a  stamen ;  and  839,  a  pistil  ftom  the  flower  repre- 
sented in  Fig  831 
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these,  those  next  within  the  petals,  are  the  Stamens  (Fig.  338). 
A  stamen  consists  of  a  column  or  stalk,  called  the  Filament  (Fig. 
340,  a),  and  of  a  rounded  body,  or  case,  termed  the  An- 
ther (6),  filled  with  a  powdery  substance  called  Pol- 
len, which  it  discharges  through  one  or  more  slits  or 
openings.  The  older  botanists  had  no  general  term  for 
the  stamens  taken  collectively,  analogous  to  that  of  corolla 
for  the  entire  whorl  of  petals,  and  of  calyx  for  the  whorl 
of  sepals,  A  name  has,  however,  recently  been  pro- 
posed for  the  stamiruUe  system  of  a  flower,  which  it  is 
occasionally  convenient  to  use  ;  that  of  Andrcecium. 

419.  The  remaining,  or  seed-bearing  organs,  which  occupy  the 
centre  or  summit  of  the  flower,  to  whose  protection  and  perfection 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  some  way  subservient,  are 
termed  the  Pistils.  To  them  collectively  the  name  of  GynjKCIum 
has  been  applied.  One  of  them  is  separately  shown  in  Fig.  339. 
This  is  seen  more  magnified  and  cut  across  in  Fig.  342  ;  and  a  dif- 
ferent one,  longitudinally  divided, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  whole  length 
of  its  cavity,  or  ceily  is  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  341. 

420.  A  pistil  is  distinguished 
into  three  parts ;  namely,  the 
Ovary  (Fig.  341,  a),  the  hollow 
portion  at  the  base  which  con- 
tains the  Ovules,  or  bodies  des- 
tined to  become  seeds ;  the  Style 
(b),  or  columnar  prolongation  of  the  apex  of  the 
ovary ;  and  the  Stigma  (c),  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  style  denuded  of  epidermis,  sometimes 
a  mere  point  or  a  small  knob  at  the  apex  of  the 
style,  but  oflen  forming  a  single  or  double  line 
running  down  a  part  of  its  inner  face,  and  assum- 
ing a  great  diversity  of  appearance  in  diJBTerent 
plants. 

FIG.  mo.    a  staoMD,  with  ttie  anther  (b)  dtochargliig  Its  pollen :  a,  the  flUuDent. 

FIQ  841.  Vertical  section  of  a  pistil,  showing  the  Interior  of  Its  orary,  a,  to  one  side  of 
which  are  attached  numerous  orules,  d :  aboTe  Is  the  style,  6,  tipped  by  the  stigma,  e. 

FIG.  842.  A  Pistil  of  Crassula,  like  that  of  Fig.  839,  but  more  magnified,  and  cut  across 
through  the  ovary,  to  show  its  cell,  snd  the  orules  it  contains.  At  the  summit  of  the  style  Is 
seen  a  somewhat  papillose  portion,  destitute  of  epidermis,  extending  a  Uttle  way  down  the  in- 
Berfftce:  this  is  the  stigma. 
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421.  All  the  organs  of  the  flower  are  situated  on,  or  grow  out  of, 
the  apex  of  the  flower-stalk,  into  which  they  are  said,  in  botanical  lan- 
guage, to  be  inserted^  and  which  is  called  the  Torus,  or  Heceptacle. 
This  is  the  axis  of  the  flower,  to  which  the  floral  organs  are  attached 
(just  as  leaves  are  to  the  stem)  ;  the  calyx  at  its  very  base ;  the 
petals  just  within  or  above  the  calyx  ;  the  stamens  just  within  the 
petals  ;  and  the  pistils  within  or  above  the  stamens  (Fig.  343). 

^      ^  422.  Such  is  the  struct- 

ure of  a  complete  and  regu- 
lar flower ;  which  w^e  take 
as  the  type,  or  standard  of 
comparison.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  are  termed  pro^ 
tecting  organs.  In  the  bud, 
they  envelope'  the  other 
parts  :  the  calyx  sometimes 
forms  a  covering  even  for 
the  fruit ;  and  when  it  retains  its  leaf-like  texture  and  color,  it  as- 
similates the  sap  of  the  plant  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas,  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  true  leaves  :  the  corolla  elaborates  honey  or 
other  secretions,  for  the  nourishment,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  stamens 
and  pistils.  Neither  the  calyx  nor  corolla  is  essential  to  a  flower, 
one  or  both  being  not  unfrequently  wanting.  The  stamens  and  pis- 
tils are,  however,  essential  organs,  since  both  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  seed.  But  even  these  are  not  always  both  present  in 
the  very  same  flower ;  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  notice  .the 
diverse  forms  which  the  blossom  assumes,  and  to  compare  them  with 
our  pattern  flower. 


Sect.  IL     The  Theoretical  Structure  or  General  Mor- 
phology OF  the  Flowtsr. 


423.  To  obtain  at  the  outset  a  correct  idea  of  the  flower,  it  is 
needful  here  to  consider  the  relation  which  its  organs  sustain  to  the 
organs  of  vegetation.  Taking  the  blossom  as  a  whole,  we  have 
recognized,  in  the  chapter  on  Inflorescence  (377),  the  identity  of 
flower-buds  and  leaf-buds  as  to  situation,  &c     Flowers,  consequently, 

FIQ.  848.    Parte  of  the  flower  of  a  Stoneerop,  Sednm  tematom,  two  of  each  lort,  and  the 
receptacle,  displayed :  a,  eepal :  6,  petal :  c,  stamen :  ef,  pistiL 
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are  at  least  analogous  to  branches,  and  the  leaves  of  the  flower  are 
analogous  to  ordinary  leaves. 

424.  But  tlie  question  which  now  arises  is,  whether  the  leaves  of 
the  stem  and  the  leaves  and  the  more  peculiar  organs  of  the  flower 
are  not  homologous  parts,  that  is,  parts  of  the  same  fundamental 
nature,  although  developed  in  different  shapes  that  they  may  sub- 
serve different  offices  in  the  vegetable  economy ; — just  as  the  arm 
of  man,  the  fore-leg  of  quadrupeds,  the  wing-like  fore-leg  of  the  bat, 
the  true  wing  of  bii-ds,  and  even  the  pectoral  fin  of  fishes,  all  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  organ,  altliough  developed  under  widely  dif- 
ferent forms  and  subservient  to  more  or  less  different  ends.  The 
plant  continues  for  a  considerable  time  to  produce  buds  which  de- 
velop into  branches.  At  length  it  produces  buds  which  expand  into 
blossoms.  Is  there  an  entirely  new  system  introduced  when  fiowers 
appear  ?  Are  the  blossoms  formed  upon  such  a  different  plan,  that 
the  general  laws  of  vegetation,  which  have  sufficed  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  all  the  phenomena  up  to  the  inflorescence,  are  to  afford  no 
further  clew  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  now  that  peculiar  results  are  to 
be  attained,  are  the  simple  and  plastic  organs  of  vegetation  —  the 
stem  and  leaves  —  developed  in  new  and  peculiar  forms  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  new  ends  ?  Tlie  latter,  doubtless,  is  the  cor- 
rect view.  The  plant  does  not  produce  essentially  new  kinds  of 
organs  to  Ailfil  the  new  conditions,  but  adopts  and  adapts  the  old. 
Notwithstanding  these  new  conditions  and  the  successively  increas- 
ing difference  in  appearance,  the  fundamental  laws  of  vegetation 
may  be  traced  from  the  leafy  branch  into  and  through  the  flower. 
That  is,  the  parts  of  the  blossom  are  homologous  with  leaves,  are 
leaves  in  other  forms  than  that  of  foliage. 

425.  The  student  will  have  observed,  that  in  vegetation  no  new 
organs  are  introduced  to  fulfil  any  particular  condition,  but  the  com- 
mon elements,  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  are  developed  in  peculiar 
and  fitting  forms  to  subserve  each  special  purpose.  Thus,  the  same 
organ  which  constitutes  the  stem  of  an  herb,  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
we  recc^ize  in  the  trailing  vine,  or  the  twiner,  spirally  climbing 
other  stems,  in  the  straw  of  Wheat  and  other  Grasses,  in  the  colum- 
nar trunk  of  the  Palm,  in  the  flattened  and  jointed  Opuntia,  or 
Prickly  Pear,  and  in  the  rounded,  lump-like  body  of  the  Melon- 
Cactus.  So^  also,  branches  harden  into  spines  in  the  Thorn,  or,  by 
an  opposite  change,  become  flexible  and  attenuated  tendrils  in  the 
Vine,  and  runners  in ^ the  Strawberry;  or,  when  developed  under 
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ground,  they  assume  the  aspect  of  creeping  roots,  and  sometimes 
form  thickened  rootstalks,  as  in  the  Calamus  and  Solomon's  Seal,  or 
tubers,  as  in  the  Potato.  But  the  type  is  readily  seen  throu^ 
these  disguises.  They  are  all  mere  modifications  of  the  stem.  The 
leaves,  as  we  have  ah*eady  seen,  appear  under  a  still  greater  variety 
of  forms,  some  of  them  as  widely  different  from  the  common  type  of 
foliage  as  can  be  imagined ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  thickened  and 
obese  leaves  of  the  Mesembryanthemnms ;  the  intense  scarlet  or 
crimson  floral  leaves  of  tlie  Euchroma,  or  Painted-Cup,  of  the 
Poinsettia  of  our  conservatories,  and  of  several  Mexican  Sc^es ;  the 
tendrils  of  the  Pea  tribe ;  the  pitchers  of  Sarracenia  (Fig.  300), 
and  also  those  of  Nepenthes  (Fig.  301),  which  are  leaf,  tendril,  and 
pitcher  combined.  The  leaves  also  appear  under  very  different 
aspects  in  the  same  individual  plant,  according  to  the  purposes  they 
are  intended  to  subserve.  The  first  pair  of  leaves,  or  cotyledons, 
when  gorged  with  nutritive  matter  for  the  supply  of  the  earliest 
wants  of  the  embryo  plant,  as  in  the  Almond,  Bean,  Pea,  &c  (Fig. 
108-120),  would  seem  to  be  peculiar  organs.  But  in  some  of 
these  cases,  when  they  have  discharged  this  special  office  in  ger- 
mination, by  yielding  to  the  young  plant  the  store  of  nourishment 
with  which  they  are  laden,  they  imperfectly  assume  the  color  and 
appearance  of  foliage ;  while  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  Convolvulus 
(Fig.  123)  and  the  Maple  (Fig.  104),  they  are  green  and  foliaceous 
from  the  first.  As  the  stem  develops,  the  successive  leaves  vary  in 
form  or  size,  according  to  the  varying  vigor  of  vegetation.  In  our 
trees,  we  trace  the  last  leaves  of  the  season  into  bud-scales ;  and  in 
the  returning  spring  we  may  often  trace  the  scales  of  opening  buds 
tlu'ough  intermediate  states  back  again  into  true  leaves  (161). 

426.  The  analogfes  of  vegetation  would  therefore  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect, that  in  flowering  the  leaves  would  be  wrought  into  new  forms, 
to  subserv'e  peculiar  purposes.  In  the  chapter  on  Inflorescence,  we 
have  already  learned  that  the  arrangement  and  situation  of  flowers 
upon  the  stem  conform  to  this  idea.  In  this  respect,  flowers  are 
absolutely  like  branches.  The  aspect  of  the  floral  envelopes  favors 
the  same  view.  We  plainly  discern  the  leaf  in  the  calyx,  and 
again,  more  delicate  and  refined,  in  the  petals.  In  numberless  in- 
stances, we  find  a  regular  transition  from  ordinary  leaves  into  sepals, 
and  from  sepals  into  petals.  And,  while  even  the  petals  are  occa- 
sionally green  and  herbaceous,  the  undoubted  foliage  sometimes 
assumes  a  delicate  texture  and  the  brightest  hues  (425).     The  per- 
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feci  gradation  of  leaves  or  bracts  into  sepals  is  extremely  common. 
The  transition  of  sepals  into  petals  is  exemplified  in  almost  every 
case  where  there  are  more  than  two  rows  of  floral  envelopes ;  as  in 
the  Magnolia,  and  especially  in  the  White  Water-Lily,  various  kinds 
of  Cactus,  the  Blicium,  or  Star-Anise  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  Calycanthus,  or  Carolina  Allspice,  which  present  several  series 
of  floral  envelopes,  all  nearly  alike  in  color,  texture,  and  shape ;  but 
how  many  of  the  innermost  are  to  be  called  petals,  and  how  the  re- 
mainder are  to  be  divided  between  sepals  and  bracts,  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  arbitrary  opinion.  In  fact,  the  only  real  diflference  be- 
tween the  calyx  aind  corolla  is,  that  the  former  is  the  outer,  and  the 
latter  an  inner  series  of  floral  envelopes.  Sometimes  the  gradation 
extends  one  step  &rther,  and  exhibits  an  evident  transition  of  petals 
into  stamens;  showing  that  these  are  of  the  same  fundamental 
nature  as  the  floral  envelopes,  which  are  manifestly  traceable  back 
to  leaves.  The  White  Water-Lily  (Fig.  344)  exhibits  this  latter 
transition,  as  evi- 
dently as  it  does 
that  of  sepals  into 
petals.  Here  the 
petals  occupy  sev- 
eral whorls ;  and 
while  the  exterior 
are  nearly  undis- 
tinguishable  from 
the  calyx,  the  in- 
ner are  reduced  in- 
to organs  wliich  are 
neither  well-formed 
petals  nor  stamens, 
but  intermediate  be- 
tween the  twa  They  are  merely  petals  of  a  smaller  size,  with 
their  summits  contracted  and  transformed  into  imperfect  anthers, 
containing  a  few  grains  of  pollen :  those  of  the  series  next  within 
are  more  reduced  in  size,  and  bear  perfect  anthers  at  the  apex ;  and 
a  still  further  reduction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  petal  completes  the 
transition  into  stamens  of  ordinary  appearance. 

427.  By  regular  gradations,  therefore,  the  leaf  may  be  traced  to- 


FIG.  844.    A  fepal.  petela,  bodies  IntermedUto  between  petals  and  Btameos,  and  true  st^ 
neas,  of  the  White  Wafeer-LUy. 
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the  petal  and  the  stamen.  But  we  could  not  expect  to  meet  with 
intermediate  states  between  a  stamen  and  a  pistil,  except  as  a  mon- 
strosity. The  same  organ  could  not  fulfil  such  antagonistic  offices. 
Nevertheless,  stamens  changing  into  pistils  are  occasionally  found  in 
monstrous  blossoms.  Cases  of  the  kind  are  not  very  rare  in  Wil- 
lows, where  anthers  are  found  either  half  changed  or  else  perfectly 
transformed  into  pistils,  and  bearing  ovules  instead  of  pollen.  In 
gardens  some  stamens  of  the  common  Poppy  have  been  found 
changed  into  perfect  pistils,  and  imperfect  attempts  of  the  kind  are 
more  frequently  to  be  detected  in  the  large  Oriental  Poppy.  Two 
Apple-trees  in  Ashbumham,  Massachusetts,  have  long  been  known, 
which  annually  produce  flowers  in  which  the  petals  are  replaced  by 
five  small  ibliaceous  bodies,  resembling  sepals,  and  in  place  of  sta- 
mens there  are  ten  separate  and  accessory  pistils,  inserted  on  the 
throat  of  the  calyx. 

428.  This  transformation  of  one  organ  into  another  is  called  met- 
amorphosis. Assuming  green  foliage  to  be  the  natural  state  of 
leaves,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  said  to  be  transformed  or  metamor- 
phosed leaves ;  and  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  still  more  metamor- 
phosed, losing  as  they  ordinarily  do  all  appearance  of  leaves.  Still, 
if  these  organs  be,  as  it  were,  leaves  developed  in  peculiar  states, 
under  the  controlling  agency  of  a  power  which  has  overborne  the 
ordinary  forces  of  vegetation,  they  must  always  have  a  tendency  to 

develop  in  their  primitive  form,  when  the 
causes  that  govern  the  production  of  blossoms 
are  interfered  with  during  their  formation. 
They  may  then  reverse  the  spell,  and  revert 
into  some  organ  below  them  in  the  series,  as 
from  stamens  into  petals,  or  pass  at  once  into 
tlie  state  of  ordinary  leaves.  That  is,  organs 
which  from  their  position  should  be  stamens 
or  pistils  may  develop  as  petals  or  floral 
leaves,  or  else  may  revert  at  once  to  the  state 
of  ordinary  leaves.  Such  cases  of  retrograde 
metamorphosis  frequently  occur  in  cultivated 
flowers. 

429.  Thus  we  often  meet  with  the  actual  reconversion  of  what 

flO.  846.    AniftUkftf  laplMeofapiBtilfhMiitlMeentrBofaflowwor  th»doa1>l»ChtR7. 
Me.  An  orgBa  intotiMdlato  between  a  leaf  and  a  pbdl,  flram  a  (rimilar  flower, 
no.  847.    Leellet  of  a  BryopliO'Uttmi  dereloping  budi  along  Its  naiglne. 
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should  be  a  pistil  into  a  leaf  in  the  double  Garden  Cherry,  either 
completely  (Fig.  345),  or  else  incompletely,  so  that  the  resulting 
organ  (as  in  Fig.  346)  is  something  intermediate  between  the  two. 
The  change  of  what  should  be  stamens  into  petals  is  of  common  oc- 
currence in  what  are  called  double  and  semi-double  flowers  of  the 
gardens  ;  as  in  Roses,  Camellias,  Carnations,  &c  When  such  flow- 
ers have  many  stamens,  these  disappear  as  the  supernumerary  petals 
increase  in  number ;  and  the  various  bodies  that  may  be  oflen  ob- 
served, intermediate  between  perfect  stamens  (if  any  remain)  and 
the  outer  row  of  petals,  —  from  imperfect  petals,  with  a  small  lamina 
tapering  into  a  slender  stalk,  to  those  which  bear  a  small  distorted 
lamina  on  one  side  and  a  half-formed  anther  on  the  other,  —  plainly 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  transformation  that  has  taken  place.  Car- 
ried a  step  farther,  the  pistils  likewise  disappear,  to  be  replaced  by 
a  rosette  of  petals,  as  in  fully  double  Buttercups. 

430.  In  full  double  Buttercups  we  may  often  notice  a  tendency 
in  the  inner  petals  to  turn 
green,  that  is,  to  retro- 
grade still  farther  into  foli- 
aceous  organs.  And  there 
is  a  monstrous  state  of  the 
Strawberry  blossom,  well 
knoMrn  in  Europe,  in  which 
all  the  floral  organs  revert 
into  green  sepals,  or  imper- 
fect leaves.  Fig.  348  ex- 
hibits a  similar  retrograde 
metamorphosis  in  a  flower 
of  the  White  Clover,  where 
the  calyx,  pistil,  &c.  are 
still  recognizable,  although 
partially  transformed  into 
leaves.  And  the  ovaiy, 
which  has  opened  down  one 
side,  bears  on  each  edge  a  number  of  small  and  imperfect  leaves ; 
much  as  the  ordinary  leaves,  or  rather  leaflets,  of  Bryophyllura  are 
apt  to  develop  rudimentary  tufts  of  leaves,  or  leaf-buds,  on  their 
margins  (Fig.  347),  which  may  grow  into  little  plantlets,  by  which 
the  species  is  often  propagated.     This  retrograde  metamoi'phosis  of 

WIQ.  MS.    A  flower  of  the  common  White  Clover  reyerting  to  a  leafy  branch; after  Turpin. 
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a  whole  blossom  into  foliaceous  parts  has  been  termed  chlorostSf  from 
the  green  color  thus  assumed. 

431.  A  somewhat  different  proof  that  the  blossom  is  a  sort  of 
branch,  and  its  parts  leaves,  is  occasionally  furnished  by  monstrous 
flowers  in  the  production  of  a  leafy  branch  from  the  centre  of  a  flower, 
or  of  one  flower  out  of  the  centre  of  another  (as  rose-buds  out  of 
roses).      Here  the  receptacle  or  axis  of  the  flower  resumes  th^ 

ordinary  vegetative 
growth,  as  in  Fig. 
349,  350.  In  wet 
and  warm  6pring>5, 
some  of  the  flower- 
buds  of  the  Pear  and 
Apple  are  occasion- 
ally forced  into  vege- 
tation, so  as  com- 
pletely to  bi"eak  up 
tlie  flower  and  cliange 
it  into  an  ordinary 
leafy  branch.  This 
proves  that  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  flower  is  of  the  nature  of  the  stem. 

432.  An  analogous  kind  of  monstrosity,  viz. 
the  development  of  buds  —  either  into  leafy 
branches  or  into  blossoms  (Fig.  851) — in  the 
axils  of  petals,  or  even  of  stamens  or  pistils,  fur- 
nishes additional  evidence  that  these  bodies  are  of  the  nature  of 

leaves ;  for,  whatever  bears  a  bud  or 
branch  in  its  axil  must  represent  a  leaf. 
433.  The  irresistible  conclusion  from 
all  such  evidence  is,  that  the  flower  is 
one  of  the  forms  —  the  ultimate  form  — 
under  which  branches  appear;  that  the 
leaves  of  the  stem,  the  leaves  or  petals 
of  the  flower,  and  even  the  stamens 
and  pistils,   are  all  forms  of  a    common 

FIO.  849.  Retrognide  metamorphoRbi  of  a  floirer  of  the  Fraxinella  of  the  gardens,  from 
Tindley'a  Theory  of  Ilorticulture ;  an  intemode  elongated  Just  above  the  stamens,  and  bearing 
a  whorl  of  green  leavea. 

FIG.  350.    A  monstrous  pear,  prolonged  Into  a  leafy  branch  ;  fh>m  Bonnet. 

FIG.  851.  A  flower  of  False  Bittersweet  (Celastrus  scaudens),  producing  other  floven  in 
the  axils  of  the  petals ;  from  Turpin.  uigiiizea  oy  vj  \.j\^^  lk^ 
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type,  onlj  differing  in  their  special  deTelopment.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  an  early  stage  of  development  they  all  appear 
nearly  alike.  That  which,  under  the  wdinary  laws  of  vegetation, 
would  have  developed  as  a  leafy  branch,  hei-e  developes  as  a  flower ; 
its  several  organs  appearing  under  foiTns,  some  of  them  slightly,  and 
others  extremely,  different  in  aspect  and  in  office  from  the  foliage. 
Bat  they  all  have  a  conunon  nature  and  a  conunon  origin,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  homologous  parts  ( 424). 

434.  Now,  as  we  have  no  general  name  to  comprehend  all  those 
organs  which,  as  foliage,  bud-scales,  bracts,  sepals,  petals  stamensi 
d«.,  successively  spring  from  the  ascending  axis  or  stem,  having  ascer- 
tained their  essential  identity,  we  naturally  take  some  one  of  them 
as  the  type^  and  view  the  others  as  modifications  or  metamorphose.'* 
of  it.  The  leaf  is  the  form  which  earliest  appears,  and  is  the  most 
general  of  all  the  organs  of  the  vegetable ;  it  is  the  foim  which  i* 
indispensable  to  normal  vegetation,  since  in  it,  as  we  have  seen,  t^* 
»imilation  is  effected,  and  all  organic  matter  is  pixxluced ;  it  is  the 
form  into  which  all  the  floral  organs  may  sometimes  be  tniced  back 
by  numerous  gradations,  and  to  which  they  are  liable  to  revert  when 
flowering  is  disturbed  and  the  vegetative  forces  again  prevail. 
Hence  the  leaf  may  be  properly  assumed  as  the  type  or  pattern,  to 
which  all  the  others  are  to  be  refeiTed.  When,  therefore,  tlie  floral 
organs  are  called  modified  or  metainorphosed  lem^es,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  petal  has  ever  actually  been  a  green  leaf,  and  has 
subsequently  assumed  a  more  delicate  texture  and  hue,  or  that  sta- 
mens and  pistils  have  previously  existed  in  the  state  of  foliage  ;  but 
only  that  what  is  fundamentally  one  and  the  same  organ  develops, 
in  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  plant,  under  e^ch  or  any  of 
these  various  forms.  "VVlien  the  individual  orgim  has  developed,  its 
destiny  is  fixed. 

435,  The  theory  of  vegetable  morphology  may  be  expressed  in 
other  and  more  hypothetical  or  transcendental  forms.  TVe  Jiave 
preferred  to  enunciate  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  general  terms. 
But,  under  whatever  particular  formula  expressed,  its  adoption  hiis 
not  only  greatly  simplified,  but  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  of  Structural  Botany,  and  has  consequently  placed  the  whole 
logic  of  Systematic  Botany  upon  a  new  and  philosophical  ba-'is. 
Our  restricted  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  tmce  its  historical  develop- 
ment. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  the  essential  identity  of  the 
fioi-al  organs  and  the  leaves  was  distinctly  propounded  by  Lin- 
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nflBiis  *  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  newly  taught 
by  Caspar  Frederic  Wolff,  alx)ut  twenty  years  later,  and  again,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years  more,  by  the  celebrated  Goethe, 
who  was  entirely  ignorant,  as  were  his  scientific  contemporaries,  of 
what  Linnteus  and  Wolff  had  written  on  the  subject.  Goethe's 
curious  and  really  scientific  treatise  was  as  completely  forgotten  or 
overlooked  as  the  significjuit  hint^  of  Linnaeus  had  been.  In  ad- 
vance of  the  science  of  the  day,  and  more  or  less  encumbered  with 
hypothetical  speculations,  none  of  these  writings  appear  to  have  ex- 
erted any  appreciable  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  science, 
until  it  had  reached  a  point,  early  in  the  present  century,  when  the 
nearly  simultaneous  generalizations  of  several  botanists,  following 
different  clews,  were  leading  to  the  same  conclusions.  Ignorant  of 
the  writings  of  Groethe  and  Wolff,  De  CandoUe  was  the  first  to  de- 
velop, from  an  independent  and  original  point  of  view,  the  idea  of 
symmetry  in  the  flower ;  that  the  plan,  or  type,  of  the  blossom  is 
regular  and  symmetrical,  but  that  this  symmetry  is  more  or  less  in- 
terfered with,  modified,  or  disguised  by  secondary  influences,  such  as 
suppressions,  alterations,  or  irregularities,  giving  rise  to  the  greatest 
diversity  of  forms.  The  reason  of  the  prevailing  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  parts  in  the  blossom  has  only  recently  been  made 
apparent,  in  the  investigation  of  phyllotaxis  (236)  ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem 
is  carried  out  in  the  flower. 


Sect.  ITI.    The  Symmetry  of  the  Flower. 

436.  A  Symmetrical  Flower  is  one  which  has  an  equal  number  of 
parts  in  each  circle  or  whorl  of  organs ;  as,  for  example,  in  Fig. 
334,  where  there  are  five  sepals,  fiye  petak,  hve  stamens,  and  five 
pistils.  It  is  not  less  symmetrical,  although  less  simple,  when  there 
are  two  or  more  circles  of  the  same  kind  of  organ ;  as  in  Sedum 
(Fig.  361),  where  there  are  two  sets  of  stamens,  five  in  each ;  in 
the  Barberry,  where  there  are  two  or  more  sets  of  sepals,  two  of 
petals,  and  two  of  stamens,  three  in  each  set,  &c.    A  complete  flower 

•  "  Principiam  florum  et  foliorum  idem  est  Principiam  pemmarum  et  folio- 
mm  idem  est  Gemma  constat  foliorum  rudimcntis.  Pcrianthium  sit  ex  con- 
BEtis  foliorum  rudimentis,"  etc.     Philosophia  BoLanica^  p.  301. 
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(as  already  defined,  416)  is  one  that  possesses  both  sorts  of  floral 
envelopes,  calyx  and  corolla,  and  both  essential  organs,  viz.  stamens 
and  pistils. 

437.  The  simplest  possible  complete  and 
{tjmmetrical  flower  would  be  one  with  the  ca- 
lyx of  a  single  sepal,  a  corolla  of  a  single  petal, 
a  single  stamen,  and  a  single  pistil ;  as  in  the 
annexed  diagram  (Fig.  352),  which  represents 
the  elements  of  a  simple  stem  (Fig.  157),  ter- 
minated by  an  equally  simple  flower.  Each 
constituent  of  the  blossom  represents  a  phyton 
(163),  with  its  stem  part  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  its  leaf  part  developed  in  a  peculiar 
way,  according  to  the  rank  it  sustains  and  the 
office  it  is  to  fulfil.  That  there  are  short  inter- 
nodes  between  consecutive  organs  in  the  flower 
is  usually  apparent  on  minute  inspection  of  its 
axis,  or  receptacle  ;  and  some  of  them  are  con- 
spicuously prolonged  in  certain  cases.  But 
they  are  commonly  so  short  that  the  organs 
are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  just  as  in  a  leaf- 
bud,  and  the  higher  or  later-formed  parts  are 
interior  or  enclosed  by  the  lower. 

438.  Perhaps  the  exact  case  of  a  flower  at 
once  go  complete  and  so  simple  is  not  to  be  met 
with,  the  organs  of  the  flower,  or  some  of 
them,  being  generally  multiplied.  Thus  we 
find  a  circle  or  whorl  of  each  kind  of  organ, 
and  oflen  two  or  three  circles,  or  a  still  larger 
and  apparently  indefinite  number  of  parts.  In 
fact,  the  floral  organs  usually  occur  in  twos, 
threes,  fours,  or  fives;  and  the  same  number 
is  apt  to  prevail  throughout  the  several  circles 
of  the  flower,  which  therefore  displays  a  sym-  "^ 
metrical  arrangement,  or  a  manifest  tendency  towards  it* 

•  Terms  expressiire  of  the  number  of  parts  which  compose  each  whorl  of 
kind  of  oi^gan  —  which  are  sometimes  veiy  convenient  to  use  —  are  formed  of 

no.  9S2    Dhgnm  of  a  plant,  with  a  dlstichoaa  armngemeiit  of  the  phytons,  ean4«d 
tlnoogh  tbe  complete  flower,  of  the  Kimpleet  klnd^  ooosisting  of,  a,  a  sepal ;  6,  a  petal ;  e,  a 
i  and  </,  a  pistil :  br  Is  the  bract  or  uppermost  proper  leal 
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439.  Raving  already  noticed  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
foliage  (236-251),  and  remarked  the  transition  of  ordinary  leaves 

into  those  of  the  blossom 
(426),  we  natuiully  seek 
to  bring  the  two  under 
the  same  general  law.s, 
and  look  upon  each  floral 
whorl  as  answering  ei- 
ther to  a  cycle  of  alter- 
nate leaves  with  their  ^ 
respective  intemodes  undeveloped, 
or  to  a  pair  or  verticil  of  opposite 
or  verticillate  leaves.  Thus,  the  simplest  com- 
bination, where  the  organs  are  dimerous^  or  in 
two^,  may  be  compared  with  the  alteniate  two- 
ranked  arrangement  (238),  the  calyx,  the  corolla, 
stamens,  &c.  each  consisting  of  one  cycle  of  two 
elements ;  or  else  with  the  case  of  opposite  leaves 
(250),  when  each  set  would  answer  to  a  pair  of 
leaves.  So,  likewise,  the  organs  of  a  trimerovs 
flower  (viz.  one  with  its  parts  in  threes,  as  in  Fig. 
353)  may  be  taken  either  as  cycles  of  alternate 
leaves  of  the  tristichous  mode  (239),  with  the  axis 
shortened,  which  would  throw  the  parts  into  successive  whorls  of 
threes,  or  else  as  proper  verticils  of  three  leaves  ;  while  thoie  of  a 
pentamerous  or  qtdnary  flower  (with  the  pai*td  in  fives,  as  in  Pig.  354) 
would  answer  to  the  cycles  of  the  |  arrangement  (240)  ef  alternate 
leaves,  or  to  proper  five-leaved  verticils.  So  the  whorls  of  a  tetra- 
merous  flower  are  to  be  compared  with  the  case  of  decussating  op- 


the  Greek  ntimcnils  combined  with  /x/poy,  a  part.  Thus  a  fk)wer  with  only  one 
organ  of  each  kind,  as  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  352,  is  monomerous :  a  flower  or  & 
whorl  of  two  organs  is  dimerous  (Fig.  373) ;  of  three  (as  in  Fig  353),  trimerw^; 
of  four,  tetrtunetvus  (Fig.  405) ;  of  five  (as  in  Fig.  334),  }tentamerons  ;  of  six,  hex- 
tnnerous ;  of  ten,  decamerous,  &c.  These  words  are  often  printed  with  figures,  M 
2'meroas,  S-meroas,  A-meroits,  5-m£rotM,  and  so  on. 

FIO.  853.  Parts  of  a  •ymmetrical  trlmerous  flower  (Tillna  miucoea) :  a,  cslyz ;  b,  eoioIU ; 
Cy  Stamens ;  d.  pistils. 

FIG.  854.  Ideal  plan  of  a  plant,  with  the  simple  stwm  terminatod  by  a  symmetrlral  pent*- 
merous  flower ;  the  different  sets  of  organs  separated  to  some  disttanoe  from  each  other,  to  show 
the  relatire  situation  of  the  parts ;  one  of  each,  namely,  a,  a  sepal,  6,  a  petal,  c,  a  ^taineo,  and 
</,  a  pistil,  also  shown,  enlarged. 
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posite  leaves,  combined  two  by  two,  or  with  quaternary  verticillate 
leaves  (251)  ;  either  of  which  would  give  sets  of  parts  in  fours. 

440.  The  Alternation  of  tbe  Floral  Organs.  We  leam  from  obser- 
vation  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  parts  of  the  successive  cii-cles  of 
the  flower  alternate   with   each  other.     The  five 

petals  of  the  flower  represented  in  Fig.  334,  for  ex- 
ample, are  not  opposed  to  the  Ave  sepals  (that  is, 
situated  directly  above  or  before  them),  but  altera 
note  with  tliem,  that  is,  or  stand  over  the  intervals 
between  them ;  the  five  stamens  in  like  manner  al- 
ternate with  the  petals,  and  the  five  pistils  with  the 
stamens,  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  335.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  Fig.  353,  the  several  organs  of  a  flower  with  its  pai*ts  in 
threes ;  and  in  fact  this  is  the  rule,  the  few  exceptions  to  which 
have  to  be  separately  accounted  for. 

441.  This  comports  with  the  more  usual  phyllotaxis  in  opposite 
and  vertidllate  leaves,  where  the  successive  pairs  decussate,  or  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  (251),  or  the  leaves  of  one  verticil  several- 
ly correspond  to  the  intervals  of  that  underneath,  making  twice  as 
many  vertical  ranks  as  there  are  parts  in  the  whorl.  The  alternation 
of  the  floral  organs  is  therefore  most  readily  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion tJiat  the  several  circles  are  true  decussating  verticils.  But  the 
inspection  of  a  flower-b  id  with  the  pai*ts  imbricated  in  aestivation 
(494)  shows  that  the  several  members  of  the  same  set  do  not  origi- 
nate exactly  in  the  same  plane.  The  Hyg  petals,  for  example,  in 
the  cross-section  of  the  pentamerous  blossom  shown  in  Fig.  335  (and 
the  same  an-angement  is  still  more  frequently  seen  in  the  calyx), 
are  so  situated,  that  two  are  exterior  in  the  bud,  and  therefore  in- 
serted lower  on  the  axis  than  the  rest,  the  third  is  intermediate,  and 
two  others  are  entirely  interior,  or  inserted  higher  than  the  rest.  In 
fact,  they  exactly  correspond  with  a  cycle  of  alternate  leaves  of  the 
quincuncial  or  five-ranked  arrangement,  on  an  extremely  abbreviated 
axis,  or  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as  is  at  once  seen  by  comparing  the 
ground  plan,  Fig.  335,  with  Fig.  206.  Compare  also  Fig.  355  with 
Fig.  203.  Also,  when  the  parts  are  in  fours,  two  are  almost  always 
exterior  in  the  bud,  and  two  interior.  Moreover,  whenever  the 
floral  envelopes,  or  the  stamens  or  pistils,  are  more  numerous,  so  as 
to  occupy  several  rows,  the  spiral  disposition  is  the  more  manifest. 
It  is  most  natural,  accordingly,  to  assume  that  the  calyx,  corolla, 


flQ.  866.    CroM-SBctioD  of  the  flower-bud  of  ¥\g.  853,  to  show  tbe  alteroation  of  iiarti. 
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Stamens,  <Scc  of  a  pentanierous  flower  are  each  a  depressed  spiral  or 
cycle  of  the  f  mode  of  phyllotaxis,  and  those  of  the  trimerous  flower 
are  similar  spii'als  of  the  ^  mode.  Bat  then  the  parts  of  the  suc- 
cessive cycles  should  be  superposed,  or  placed  directly  before  each 
other  on  the  depressed  axis,  as  leaves  are ;  whereas,  on  the  oontraiy, 
they  almost  always  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  flower. 

442.  To  ix3Concile  this  alternation  with  the  laws  of  phyllotaxis  in 
alternate  leaves,  Prof.  Adrien  de  Ju^sieu  has  advanced  an  ingenious 
hypothesis.  He  assumes  the  ^  spiral  arrangement  as  the  basis  of 
the  floral  structure  both  of  the  trimerous  and  pentamerous  flower, 
(at  least  when  the  envelopes  are  imbricated  in  the  bud,)  this  being 
the  one  that  brings  the  successive  pai-ts  most  nearly  into  alternation, 
either  in  tlirees  or  in  fives ;  as  will  readily  be  observed  on  inspection 
of  the  tabular  projection  of  that  mode,  given  on  page  139.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  position  of  parts  in  regular  alternation,  whether 
in  threes  or  fives,  and  that  assigned  by  an  accurate  spiral  projection 
of  the  i^j  mode,  is  very  slight  as  respects  most  of  the  organs,  and  in 
none  does  the  deviation  exceed  one  tliirteenth  of  the  circumference  ; 
—  a  quantity  wliich  becomes  nearly  insignificant  on  an  axis  so  small 
as  tliat  of  most  flowers.  Moreover,  if  the  interior  organs  of  a  regular 
and  symmetrical  flower  were  thus  to  originate  in  the  bud  nearly  in 
alternation  with  those  that  precede  them,  tliey  would  almost  necessa- 
rily be  crowded  a  little,  as  they  develop,  into  the  position  of  least  pres- 
sure, and  thus  fall  into  these  intervals  with  all  the  exactness  that  is 
actually  found  in  nature.  For  in  living  bodies,  endowed  as  they  are 
with  plasticity  and  a  ceitain  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
the  positions  assumed  are  not  mathematically  accurate;  and  the 
effect  of  unequal  pressure  in  the  bud  in  throwing  the  smaller  parts 
more  or  less  out  of  their  noimol  position  may  be  observed  in  almost 
any  irregular  flower.  Moreoyer,  in  all  the  forms  of  phyllotaxis 
from  -fj  onwards,  it  is  doubtful  whether  what  we  term  vertical  ranks 
are  exactly  superposed.  In  tracing  them  upward  to  some  extent, 
we  perceive  indications  of  a  curviserial  an'angement,  where  the 
superposition  is  continually  approximated,  but  is  never  exactly  at- 
tained (248).  Lestibudois*  has  revived  the  older  hypothesis  of 
Jussieu,  and  others ;  viz.  that  a  second  spiral  is  introduced  with  the 
petals  and  continued  in  the  pistils.  And  Sehimper  and  Braun  im- 
agine a  change  of  half  the  angular  divergence  (prasenthem)  to  occur 

*  la  Aunales  dta  Sciences  NatunUes,  ser.  4,  Vol.  2,  p.  226. 
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in  passing  from  one  cycle  to  the  next ;  —  which  is  rather  describing 
the  anomaly  in  other  words  tlian  explaining  it. 

443.  Whether  we  regai-d  the  floral  circles  as  decussating  rerticils, 
or  as  cycles  of  alternate  leaves  in  some  way  altered  as  to  their  suc- 
cession, we  cannot  fail  to  discern  an  end  attained  by  such  aiTango- 
ment,  namely,  a  disposition  of  pai*ts  which  secures  the  greatest  econ- 
omy of  space  on  an  abbreviated  axis,  and  the  greatest  freedom  fix)m 
mutual  pressure. 

444.  Position  of  the  Flower  as  respeets  the  Axis  and  subtending  BracL 

All  axillary  flowers  are  situated  between  a  leaf  and  the  stem,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  between  a  bract  and  the  axis  of  inflores- 
cence. These  two  fixed  points  enable  us  to  indicate  the  relative 
position  of  the  paits  of  the  floral  circles  with  precision.  That  part 
of  the  flower  which  lies  next  the  leaf  or  bract  from  whose  axil  it 
arises  is  said  to  be  anterior ^  or  inferior  (lower)  :  that  which  is  dia- 
metrically opposite  or  next  the  axis  is  posterior j  or  superior  (upper).* 


It  is  important  to  notice  the  relative  position  of  paits  in  this  re- 
spect. This  is  shown  in  a  proper  diagram  by  dra\iing  a  section 
of  the  bract  in  its  true  position  under  the  section  of  the  flower- 
bod,  as  in  Fig.  358  :  the  position  of  the  axis  is  necessai-ily  dia- 
metrically opposite,  and  its  section  is  sometimes  indicated  by  a  dot 
or  small  circle.    In  an  axillary  flower  with  the  parts  in  fbura,  one  of 


*  As  if  these  were  not  terms  enongh,  sometimes  the  organ,  or  side  of  the 
flower,  which  looks  towards  the  bract,  is  likewise  called  exterior^  and  the  organ 
or  side  next  the  axis,  interior ;  bat  these  terms  should  be  kept  to  designate  the 
relathre  position  of  the  members  of  the  flond  circles  in  sestiyation  (494). 


no.  866.  Plagnm  of «  Cradftroos  flower  (BryBlmam) ;  a,  the  ftzli  of  Infloreecence.  (The 
tnet  Is  abortive  in  this,  as  in  most  plants  of  this  ftmily.) 

710.  857.  Diagram  of  a  flower  of  a  Bhns,  with  the  axis,  a,  and  the  bract,  6,  to  show  the 
MlatiTe  position  of  parts. 

no.  808.    Diagnmofaflowerof  the  Pules  tribe:  a,  the  axis,  and  6,  the  bmoi. 
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the  sepals  will  be  anterior,  one  posterior,  and  two  lateral,  or  right 
and  left ;  as  in  the  annexed  diagram  of  a  Cruciferous  blossom  (Fig. 
356)  ;  while  the  petals,  alternating  with  the  sepals,  consist  of  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  pair ;  and  the  stamens,  again,  stand  before 
the  sepals.  An  axillary  flower  of  five  parts  will  have  either  one 
sepal  superior  or  posterior  and  two  inferior  or  anterior  (as  in  Rhus, 
F*ig.  357),  or  else,  vice  versa,  one  inferior  and  two  superior,  as  in 
Papilionaceous  flowers  (Fig.  858) :  in  both  cases  the  two  remaining 
sepals  are  lateral.  The  petals  will  consequently  stand  one  superior, 
two  inferior,  and  two  lateral,  in  the  last-named  case;  and  one  in- 
ferior, two  superior,  and  two  lateral,  in  the  former.  In  terminal 
flowers  (401),  the  position  of  parts  in  respect  to  the  uppermosfc 
leaves  or  bracts  should  be  noted. 


Sect.  IV.    The  Various  Modifications  op  the  Flower. 

445.  The  complete  and  symmetrical  flowers,  with  all  their  organs 
in  the  most  normal  state,  that  have  now  been  considered,  will  serve 
as  the  type  or  pattern,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  almost  num- 
berless variety  of  forms  which  blossoms  exhibit,  and  note  the  char- 
acter of  the  differences  observed.  We  proceed  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  all  flowers  are  formed  upon  a  common  plan,  —  a  plan 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  stem  or  branch,  of  which  the 
flower  is  a  modified  continuation,  -r—  so  that  in  the  flower  we  are  to 
expect  no  organs  other  than  those  that,  whatever  their  form  and 
office,  answer  either  to  the  axis  or  to  the  leaves  ;  so  that  the  differ- 
ences between  one  flower  and  another  are  to  be  explained  as  cir- 
cumstantial variations  of  one  fundamental  plan,  —  variations  for  the 
most  part  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  the  organs  of  vegeta- 
tion themselves.  Having  assumed  the  type  which  represents  our 
conception  of  the  most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest 
flower,  we  apply  it  to  all  the  cases  which  present  themselves,  and 
especially  to  those  blossoms  in  which  the  structure  and  symmetry 
are  masked  or  obscured;  where,  like  the  disenchanting  spear  of 
Ithuriel,  its  application  at  once  reveals  the  real  character  of  the  most 
disguised  and  complicated  forms  of  structure. 

446.  Our  pattern  flower  consists  of  four  circles,  one  of  each  kind  of 
floral  organ,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  parts,  successively  alternat- 
ing with  one  another.     It  is  con^letCy  having  both  calyx  and  corolla, 
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as  well  as  stamens  and  pistib  (41 6)  ;  symmetricaly  having  an  equal 
number  of  parts  in  the  successive  whorls  (436)  ;  regular^  in  having 
the  different  members  of  each  circle  all  alike  in  size  and  shape ;  it 
has  but  one  circle  of  the  same  kind  of  organs  ;  and,  moreover,  all  the 
parts  are  distinct  or  unconnected,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  separat-e 
I  origin  from  the  axis  or  receptacle  of  the  flower.     This  type  may  be 

j  presented  under  either  of  the  four  numerical  forms  which  have  been 

I  illustrated.     That  is,  its  circles  may  consist  of  parts  in  twos  (when 

j  it  is  Unary  or  dimerous),  threes  (ternary  or  trimerous),  fours  (qtui- 

i  ternary  or  teiramerous),  or  fives  {quinary  or  pentamerous).    The 

j  first  of  these  is  the  least  common ;  the  trimerous  and  the  pentame- 

roQs  far  the  most  sa  The  last  is  restricted  to  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
where  £L\e  is  the  prevailing  number;  while  the  trimerous  flower 
largely  prevails  in  Monocotyledonous  plants,  although  by  no  means 
wanting  in  the  Dicotyledonous  class,  from  which  Fig.  353  is  taken. 

447.  The  principal  deviations  from  the  perfectly  noimal  or 
pattern  flower  may  be  classified  as  follows.  They  arise,  either 
from, — 

1st.  The  production  of  additional  circles  of  one  or  more  of  the 
floral  organs  {regxdar  muUiplicaUon  or  augmentation)  ; 

2d.  The  production  of  a  pair  or  a  cluster  of  organs  where  there 
should  normally  be  but  one,  that  is,  the  multiplication  of  an  organ 
by  division  (abnormal  multiplication,  also  termed  deduplication  or 
chorins)  ; 

3d.  The  anieposition  (or  opposition,  instead  of  alternation)  of  the 
parts  of  successive  circles ; 

4th.  The  union  of  the  members  of  the  same  circle  (coalescence)  ; 

5th.  The  union  of  adjacent  parts  of  different  circles  (adnation)  ; 

6th.  The  unequal  growth  or  unequal  union  of  difierent  paits  of 
the  same  circle  (irregularity)  ;  or, 

7th.  The  non-production  or  abortion  of  some  parts  of  a  circle,  or 
of  one  or  more  complete  circles  (suppression  or  abortion). 

8th.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  abnormal  development  of  the 
receptacle  or  axis  of  the  flower. 

448.  Some  of  these  deviations  interfere  with  the  symmetrical 
structure  of  the  flower ;  others  merely  render  it  irregular,  or  dis- 
guise the  real  origin  or  the  real  number  of  parts.  These  deviations, 
moreover,  are  seldom  single ;  but  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  kinds  fre- 
quently co-exist,  so  as  to  realize  almost  every  conceivable  variation. 

449.  Several  of  these  kinds  of  deviation  may  oflen  be  observed 
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even  in  the  same  natural  family  of  plants,  where  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  blossoms  are  constructed  upon  a  common  plan  in  all  the 
species*    Even  in  the  family  Crassulaeeie,  for  example,  where  the 
flowers  are  remarkably  symmetrical,  and  from 
**  which  our  pattern  flowers,  Fig.  834  and  353, 

are  derived,  a  considerable  number  of  these  di- 
versities are  to  be  met  with.  In  Crassula,  we 
have  the  completely  symmetrical  and  simple 
pentamerous  flower  (Fig.  359,  360),  viz.  with  a 
calyx  of  five  sepals,  a  corolla  of  five  petals  alter- 
nate with  the  former,  an  androccium  (418)  of 
five  stamens  alternating  with  the  petab,  and  a 
gynaicium  (419)  of  ^ve  pistils,  which  are  alter- 
nate with  the  stamens;  and  all  the  parts  are 
regular  and  symmetrical,  and  also  distinct  and 
free  from  each  other ;  except  that  the  sepals  are 
somewhat  united  at  the  base,  and  the  petals  and 
860  stamens  slightly  connected  with  the  inside  of  the 

calyx,  instead  of  arising  directly  from  the  recep- 
tacle or  axis,  just  beneath  the  pistils.  Five  is  the  prevailing  or 
normal  number  in  this  family.  Nevertheless,  in  the  related  genus 
Tillsea,  most  of  the  species,  like  ours  of  the  United  States,  have 
their  parts  in  fours,  but  are  otherwise  similar,  and  one  common 
European  species  has  its  parts  in  threes  (Fig,  353)  ;  that  is,  one  or 
two  members  are  left  out  of  each  circle,  which  of  course  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  symmetry  of  the  blossom.  So  in  the  more  conspic- 
uous genus  Sedum  (the  Stonecrop,  Live-for-ever,  Orpine,  &c.),  some 
species  have  tlieir  paits  in  fives ;  others 
in  fours ;  and  several,  like  our  S.  ter- 
natum,  have  those  of  the  first  blossom 
in  fives,  but  all  the  rest  in  fours.  But 
Sedum  also  illustrates  the  case  of  reg- 
ular augmentation  (447, 1st)  in  its  an- 
droccium,  which  consists  of  twice  as 
many  stamens  as  there  are  members 
in  the  otlier  parts ;  that  is,  an  addi- 
tional circle  of  stamens  is  introduced  (Fig.  361),  the  members  of 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  being  shorter  or  a  little  later  than 


FIG.  859.    FlowerofaCnmuIa.    800.  Crora-iectlon  of  the  bud. 
FIG.  861.    Flower  offt  Sedum  or  Stonecrop. 
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those  of  the  primary  circle,  and  by  their  alternation  with  these, 
which  brings  them  directly  opposite  the  petals.  A  third  genus 
(Rochea)  exhibits  the  same  pentamerous  and  normal  flower  as  Cras- 
sala,  except  that  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  petals  slightly  cohere 
about  half  their  length,  although  a  little  force  suffices  to  separate 
them :  in  another  (Grammanthes,  Fig.  862),  the  petals  are  firmly 
united  into  a  tube  for  more  than  half  their  lengtli,  and  so  are  the 
sepals  likewise ;  illustrating  the  fourth  of  the  deviations  above 
enumerated  (447).  Next,  the  allied  genus  Cotyledon  (Fig.  363) 
exhibits  in  the  same  flower  both  this  coalescence  of  similar  parts, 
and  an  additional  circle  of  stamens,  as  in  Sedum.  It  likewise  pre- 
sents the  next  order  of  deviations,  in  the  union  -(adnation)  of  the 
base  of  its  stamens  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  out  of  which  they  ap- 
parently arise,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  364,  where  the  corolla  is  laid  open 
and  displayed.  The  pistils,  although  ordinarily  exhibiting  a  strong 
tendency  to  unite,  are  perfectly  distinct  in  all  these  cases,  and  in- 
deed throughout  the  order,  with  two  exceptions ;  one  of  which  is 
seen  in  Penthorum,  where  the  &\e  ovaries  (Fig.  365)  are  united 
below  into  a  solid  body,  while  their  summits,  as  well  as  the  styles, 
are  separate.  The  same  plant  also  furnishes  an  example  of  the  non- 
production  (or  suppression)  of  one  set  of  organs,  that  of  the  petals ; 
which,  although  said  to  exist  in  some  specimens,  are  ordinarily  want- 
ing altogether.  Another  instance  of  increase  in  the  number  of  parts 
occurs  in  the  Houseleek  (Sempervivum),  in  which  the  sepals,  petals, 
and  pistils  vary  in  different  species  from  six  to  twenty,  and  the  sta- 
mens from  twelve  to  forty. 


450.  Some  illustrations  of  the  principal  diversities  of  the  flower, 

no.  902.  Fkmw  of  QiaininitnthM.  868.  Tlower  of  %  Ootjiedon.  88i.  The  corolla  Ud 
open,  ihoirijig  the  two  rowa  of  atamenB  ioflertad  Into  it.  865.  The  fire  pbtlli  of  Penthomm, 
VBitcd.    866.  A  CTOMooeUanof  the  aune. 
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as  classified  above  (447),  may  be  drawn  at  random  from  different 
families  of  plants  ;  and  most  of  the  technical  terms  necessarily  em- 
ployed in  describing  these  modifications  may  be  introduced,  and 
exphiined,  as  we  proceed.  The  multiplication  of  parts  is  usually  in 
consequence  of  the 

451.  Augmentation  of  the  Floral  Circles.  An  increased  number  of 
circles  or  parts  of  all  the  floral  organs  occurs  in  the  Magnolia 
family;  where  the  floral  envelopes  occupy  three  or  four  rows,  of 
three  leaves  in  each,  to  be  divided  between  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
while  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  very  numerous,  and  compactly 
arranged  on  the  elongated  receptacle.  The  Custard-Apple  family, 
which  is  much  like  the  last,  has  also  two  circles  in  the  corolla,  three 
petals  in  each,  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  stamens,  and,  in 
our  Papaw  (Fig.  654),  sometimes  only  one  circle  of  pistils,  viz. 
three,  sometimes  twice,  thrice,  or  as  many  as  five  times  that  nunil)or. 
The  Water-Lily,  likewise,  has  all  its  parts  augmented,  the  floral 
envelopes  and  the  stamens  especially  occupying  a  great  number  of 
rows ;  and  the  pistils  are  likewise  numerous,  although  their  number 
is  disguised  by  being  united  into  one  body.  When  the  sepals,  petals, 
or  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  too  numerous  to  be  readily  counted, 
or  even  exceed  twelve,  especially  when  the  number  is  inconstant,  as 
it  commonly  is  in  such  cases,  they  are  said  to  be  indefinite;  and 
a  flower  with  numerous  stamens  is  also  termed  polyandrous* 

452.  When  such  multiplication  of  the  floral  circles  is  perfectly 
i*cgular,  the  number  of  the  organs  so  increased  is  a  multiple  of  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  flower ;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  de- 
termined when  the  numbers  are  large,  as  in  the  stamens  of  a  Butter- 
cup, for  example,  nor  is  there  much  constancy  when  the  whorls  of 
any  organ  exceed  three  or  four.  The  doubling  or  trebling  of  any 
or  all  the  floral  circles  does  not  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
flower ;  but  it  may  obscure  it  (in  the  stamens  and  pistils  es|>ecially), 
by  the  crowding  of  two  or  more  circles  of  five  members  into  what 
appears  like  one  of  ten,  or  two  trimerous  ciivles  into  what  apj^ears 
like  one  of  six.     The  latter  case  occurs  in  mo>^t  Endogenous  phmU. 

453.  The  production  of  additional  floral  circles  may  account  for 
most  cases  of  increase  of  the  nonnal  number  of  organs,  but  not  for 
all  of  them.  It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  certain  parts  of  the 
blossom  are  sometimes  increased  in  number  by  the  production  of  a 
double  organ,  or  a  pair  or  a  group  of  organs  which  occupy  the  place 
4f  one  /  namely,  by  what  has  been  tenned 
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454.  Chorisis  or  Dednplication.  The  name  dedouhUment  of  Dunal, 
which  has  been  translated  dedupUcaiion^  h'terally  means  unUntng ; 
the  original  hypothesis  being,  that  the  organs  in  question  unline^  or 
tend  to  separate  into  two  or  more  layers,  each  having  the  same 
structure.  We  may  employ  the  word  dednplication^  in  the  sense 
of  the  doubling  or  multiplication  of  the  number  of  parts,  without 
adopting  this  hypothesis  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  process,  which  at 
best  can  well  apply  only  to  some  special  cases.  The  word  chorisis 
(xttpMTcr,  the  act  or  state  of  separation  or  multiplication),  also  pro- 
posed by  Dunal,  does  not  involve  any  such  assumption,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly to  be  prefeiTcd.  By  regular  multiplication,  therefore,  we 
mean  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  organs  through  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  circles  ;  which  does  not  alter  the  symmetry 
of  the  flower.  By  chorisis  we  denote  the  production  of  two  or  more 
organs  in  tlie  place  of  one,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  division  of 
the  blade  of  a  leaf  into  a  number  of  separate  blades,  or  leaflets. 

4o5j  Chorisis,  or  the  division  of  an  organ  into  a 
pair  or  a  cluster,  may  take  place  in  two  ways. 
In  one  case  the  parts  or  organs  thus  produced 
stand  one  before  the  other ;  in  the  other  case  they 
stand  side  by  side.  The  first  is  named  transverse 
chorisis  ;  the  second,  collateral  chorisis.  Both 
must  evidently  disturb  or  disguise  the  normal 
symmetry  of  the  blossom. 

456.  (bilateral  Chorisis  is  that  in  respect  to 
which  there  is  least  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
process.  We  have  a  good  example  of  it  in  the 
tetradynamous  stamens  (519)  of  the  Mustard  or 
Cress  family  (Fig.  406).  Here,  in  a  flower  with 
a  symmetrical  tetramerous  calyx  and  corolla,  we 
have  six  stamens ;  of  which  the  two  lateral  or 
shorter  ones  are  alternate  ivith  the  adjacent 
petals,  as  they  normally  should  be,  while  the  four  *" 

are  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  before  each  remaining  interval  of  the 
petals ;  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  867).  Tliat  is, 
on  the  anterior  and  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  flower  we  have  two 
stamens  where  there  normally  should  be  but  a  single  one,  and  where, 


FIG.  867.    Diagram  of  a  (tetradynaiDOiM)  flower  of  the  ord^r  Craclfene. 
FIO.  868.    Flower  of  Streptanthni  hy ocinthotdef,  from  TexM  (the  sepali  and  ttamena  re- 
Bioved),  stiowing  a  forked  or  doable  stamen  in  place  of  the  anterior  pair.  ^-^  ^ 
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indeed,  there  is  but  one  in  a  few  plants  of  this  family.  Now  it  oc- 
casionally happens  that  the  doubling  of  this  stamen  is,  as  it  were, 

arrested  before  com- 
pletion, so  that  in 
place  of  two  stamens 
we  have  a  forked  fila- 
ment bearing  a  pair 
of  anthers ;  as  fre- 
quently happens  in 
some  species  of  Strep- 
tanthus  (Fig.  368). 
Here  the  two  stamens 
in  place  of  one  may 
be  compared  with  a 
compound  leaf  of  two 
leaflets.  In  the  re- 
lated Fumitory  fam- 
ily three  stamens  reg- 
ularly appear  in  the 
place  of  one.  The 
circles  of  the  flower 
are  in  twos  through- 
out ;    viz.    there    is, 

first,  a  pair  of  small  scale-like  sepals ;  alternate  with  these,  a  pair 

of  petals,  which,  in  Dicentra,  &c.  (Fig.  369-371),  are  saccate  or 

spurred  below ;  alternate  and  within  these 

is  a  second  pair  of  petals  (Fig.  372)  ; 

alternate  with  these  are  two  clusters  of 

three  more  or  less  united  stamens,  which 

plainly  occupy  the  place  of  two  single 

stamens.      The  arrangement  of  parts  is 

shown    in  the   annexed  diagram    (Fig. 

373)  ;  where  the  lowest  line  indicates  the 

subtending  bract,  and  therefore  the  anterior  side  of  the  bloissom; 

the  two  short  lines  in  the  same  plane  represent  the  sepals ;  the  two 


FIG.  860.  IMcratm  CacnUaria  (I>otehinui>»-Bre«ehe8),  with  Its  kind  of  balb,  a  leaf,  u»l  • 
leape  in  flower ;  reduced  in  sbe.  870.  A  flower  <^  the  nataral  rise.  871.  The  same,  with  ths 
liarts  separaled,  except  the  sepals,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the  pistil.  873.  Th« 
Inner  pair  of  petals,  with  their  tips  coherent. 

Via.  878.  Diagram  (cross-section)  of  the  shnllar  flower  of  Adlorala.  874.  One  of  the  sta- 
mens inoraased  Into  three  bj  chorisis  (the  lower  part  of  the  ooiamon  filament  is  cat  awaj). 
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next  within,  the  lateral  and  exterior  petals ;  those  alternate  and 
within  these,  the  inner  circle  of  petals  ;  and  alternate  with  these  are 
the  anthers  of  the  two  stamen-clusters.  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  section  of  the  pistil,  which  consists  of  two  united.  The  three  sta- 
mens are  lightly  connected  in  Dicentra  (Fig.  371) ;  but  in  Corydalis 
and  Adlumia  th^'.re  is  only  one  strap-shaped  filament  on  each  side, 
which  is  three-forked  at  the  tip,  each  fork  bearing  an  anther  (Fig. 
374).  We  have  a  similar  case  in  some  Hypericums  and  in  Elodea 
(Fig.  375),  except  that,  while  the  floral  envelopes  are  in  fives,  the 
drcles  within  them  are  commonly  in 
threes.  The  three  members  of  the 
andrcEcium  are  normally  placed,  alter- 
nating with  the  three  members  of  the 
gynaecium  within,  and  also  with  three 
glands,  which  probably  replace  another 
circle  of  stamens.  Now  each  real 
stamen  is  here  multiplied  into  three, 
united  below ;  so  that  the  whole  compound  body  may  be  viewed  as 
homologous  with  a  compound  trifoliolate  leaf  (289).  If  this  be  so, 
then  each  cluster  of  numerous  stamens  in  the  common  St,  Johns- 
wort  may  be  regarded  as  answering  to  one  stamen  greatly  multiplied 
in  the  same  way,  and  as  analogous  to  a  sessile  decompound  leaf. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  each  stamen-cluster  in  the  Linden 
(Fig.  383).  The  actual  development  of  the  cluster,  from  a  protu- 
berance which  in  the  forming  flower-bud  occupies  the  place  of  a 
single  stamen,  has  been  traced  by  Duchatre,  Payer,  &c.  in  this  and 
other  cases. 
457.  Thus  far  we  are  sustained  by  a  clear  analogy  in  the  organs 
of  vegetation.  As  the  leaf  frequently  develops  in  the 
form  of  a  lobed,  divided,  or  compound  leaf,  —  that  is,  as 
a  cluster  of  partially  or  completely  distinct  orgjms  from 
a  common  base, — so  may  the  stamen,  or  even  the  pistil, 
become  compound  as  it  grows,  and  give  rise  to  a  clus- 
ter, instead  of  completing  its  growth  as  a  solitary  organ  : 
and  it  appears  that  the  organogeny  is  strikingly  sim- 
ilar in  the  two  cases.  Nor  is  it  veiy  unusual  for  petals  to  become 
divided  or  deeply  lobed  in  the  same  manner ;  a^^,  for  example,  those 


FIO.  875.    Diagmm  (croM-«ectton)  of  a  floirer  of  Elodea  Virginlea.    876.  One  of  th«  threa 
itamen^clasten,  conateting  of  a  trebled  stamen,  enlarged. 
FIG.  377.    A  petal  of  Mignonette,  enlarged. 
21  • 
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of  Alignonette  (Fig.  377).  In  certain  cases  an  analogous  division 
takes  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the  parts  or  lobes  ai-e 
situated  one  before  the  other.  An  indication  of  this  is  also  mani- 
fest in  the  petals  of  Mignonette,  the  lower  pait  or  broad  claw 
of  which  is  slightlj  extended  at  its  summit,  on  each  side,  beyond 
the  origin  of  the  many-cleft  limb  or  blade.  Division  in  this  direc- 
tion  has  been  termed 

458.  Trantrenf  or  Tertieal  Chorisis.  The  most  familiar  case  is  that 
of  the  crown  J  or  small  and  mostly  two-lobed  ap- 
pendage on  the  inside  of  the  blade  of  the  petals 
of  Silene  (Fig.  378)  and  of  many  other  Caiyo- 
phyllaceous  plants.  This  is  more  like  a  case  of 
real  dedoiihlenient  or  unlining,  i.  e.  a  partial  sepa- 
ration of  an  inner  lamella  from  the  outer,  and 
perhaps  may  be  so  viewed.  Stamens  sometimes 
bear  a  similar  and  more  striking  appendage,  as 
in  Larrea,  for  example  (Fig,  379),  and  most 
other  plants  of  the  Guaiacum  family ;  also  in  the 

Dodder  (Fig.  1044).  Let  it  be  noted  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  api)endage  occupies  the  inner  side  of  the  petal 
or  stamen,  and  that  it  is  commonly  two-lobed.  Again, 
before  each  petal  of  Pamassia  (Fig.  381),  although 
slightly  if  at  all  united  with  it,  is  found  a  body  whicli  in 
P.  palustris  is  somewhat  petal-like,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  lobes,  and  in  P.  Caroliniana  is  divided  ahna-^t 
^^  to  the  base  into  three  lobes,  which  look  much  like  abortive 
stamens.  The  ti*ue  stam- 
ineal  circle,  however,  oc- 
cupies its  proper  place 
within  these  ambiguous 
bodies,  alternate  with  the 
petals.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  former  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  scale 
of  the  stiimens  in  Larrea, 
and  the  crown  of  the  petals 


FIG.  873.    A  petal  of  Sllene  PennsylT«nIea,  with  iti  crown  or  appendag*. 

FIO.  379  A  stamen  of  Lariva  Mexicaoa,  with  a  scale-like  appendage  cohering  vith  its  bsM 
on  ttM  inner  side. 

FIG.  380  Diagram  (cnM.«i-(«^t{on )  of  the  flower  of  Parnassia  Caroiiuiana.  881.  A  petal, 
with  the  appendage  that  stands  before  it. 
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of  Silene ;  and  we  incline  to  consider  the  acce&soiy  body  in  such 
cases  as  homologous  with  the  stipules  of  the  leaf.* 

459.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that,  while  in  collateral  chorisis  the 
increased  parts  are  usually  all  of  the  same  nature,  like  so  many 
similar  leaflets  of  a  compound  leaf,  in  wluit  is  called  transverse  cho- 
risis tliere  is  seldom  such  a  division  into  homogeneous  pails  ;  but  the 
original  organ  remains,  as  it  were,  intact,  while  it  beai*s  an  append- 
age of  some  different  appeai'ance  or  function  on  its  inner  face,  or 
at  its  base  on  tliat  side.     Thus  the  stamens  of  Larrea,  <S&c.  bear 


•  For  fuller  illustrations  of  these  theoretical  points,  the  student  is  referred  to 
Ihe  figures  and  text  of  The  Genera  of  the  United  States  Flora  Illustrated,  espe- 
cially to  Vol.  2.  —  An  able  writer  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany  andKew  Garden 
MiiceUany,  Vol.  1,  p.  360,  (with  whom  we  are  in  accord  as  to  the  nature  of  col- 
lateral chorisis,)  '*  being  totally  at  a  loss  to  find  anything  analogous  in  the 
ordinary  stem-leaves  "  to  tliis  transvene  or  vertical  multiplication  of  parts,  in- 
clines to  consider  such  appendages  as  those  of  the  petals  of  Silene,  Sapindus, 
Ranunculus,  &c  as  dcfonned  glands,  and  the  stamens  thus  situated,  whether 
singly  or  in  clusters,  as  developments  of  new  parts  in  the  axil  of  the  petals,  &c 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  leaves  do  furnish  the  proper  analogue  of 
such  appendages  as  those  of  Fig.  378-381,  and  the  similar  petaloid  scales  of 
Sapindaccffi,  Eiythroxyleie,  and  the  like,  in  the  ligule  of  Grasses,  and  the  stip- 
ules. The  fonner  <x;cupics  exactly  the  same  position.  The  latter  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  leaf,  and  usually  develqp  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of 
the  blade,  but  between  it  and  the  axis  ;  particularly  when  they  are  of  consider- 
able size,  and  serve  as  teguments  of  the  bud,  as,  for  example,  in  Magnolia  (Fi)|^. 
156).  The  combined  intrapetiolar  stipules  of  Melianthus  furnish  a  case  in 
point,  to  be  compared  with  the  two-Iobcd  internal  scale  of  the  stamens  in  Lar- 
rea, the  two-cleft  adnatc  appendage  of  the  petals  in  Car}*ophylleffi,  Sapindus, 
&c. ;  and  instances  of  cleft  or  appendagcd  stipules  may  readily  be  adduced  to 
show  that  snch  bodies  are  as  prone  to  multiplication  by  division  as  other  foliar 
parts.  The  supposition  of  a  true  axillary  oripn  of  the  organs  in  question, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  gratuitous,  and  it  would  certainly  introduce  needless 
complexity  into  the  theory  of  the  flower.  Nor  does  it  throw  any  light  upon 
their  morphology  to  call  such  appendages  of  petals  "  deformed  glands  "  ;  a  tc-nn 
which  is  much  too  vague  to  have  any  assignable  morphological  value.  In 
Linum  true  stipules  are  reduced  to  glands.  At  present,  therefore,  we  think  that 
the  same  general  name  may  properly  enough  be  employed  both  for  the  collateral 
and  the  vertical  multiplication  of  organs,  where  two  or  more  bodies  occupy  the 
place  of  one,  carefully  distingnishinp:,  however,  the  two  different  cases.  Some 
special  term  is  needful  for  discriminating  between  such  multiplication  and  that 
by  the  regular  augmentation  of  floral  organs  through  the  development  of  addi- 
tional circles,  and  none  the  less  so,  because  wo  recognize,  in  one  or  both  kinds 
of  chorisiM,  modes  of  di\ision  which  are  common  to  the  floral  organs  and  to  the 
foliage. 
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a  scale-like  appendage ;  the  petals  of  Sapindus,  Cardiospermum, 
&C.,  a  petaloid  scale  quite  unlike  the  original  petal ;  the  petals  of 
Pamassia,  a  cluster  of  bodies  resembling  sterile  filaments  united 
below. 

460.  The  Anteposition  or  superposition  of  parts  which  normally 
alternate  in  the  flower  has  in  some  cases  been  regarded  as  a  case  of 
transverse  chorisis ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  a  simpler  explanation. 
The  principal  case  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  stamens,  or  the  outer- 
most circle  of  stamens,  being  placed   directly   before  the  petals 

(in  ordinary  botanical  Ian- 

^^^"^^^^  f^A  A  ^^^®  opposite  the  petals). 

.    -^^  .^  .^  r     I  ^^  ^^^  ^p.^^  384-386) 

and  the  Buckthorn  families 
are  good  examples  of  this 
anomaly,  as  also  is  Clay- 
tonia  in  the  Purslane  fam- 
"®  **  ily.     And  in  Linden  and 

many  of  its  allies  a  cluster  of  stamens  (Fig.  382,  383)  stands  be- 
fore each  petal,  the  American  Lindens  ***  "' 
having  also  a  petal-like  scale  m  the 
centre  of  every  cluster.  The  clusters 
must  be  viewed  as  multiplications  of 
single  stamens  by  collateral  chorisis. 
The  position  of  the  stamens  before 
the  petals  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  numerous  petals  in  certain 
double  Camellias,  arranged  through- 
out in  five  vertical  i*anks,  is  most 
readily  explained  by  sup(x>sing  a  re- 
turn to  the  regular  f  or  five-ranked 
phyllotaxis  of  leaves  (240).                                          sss 

461.  In  the  genuine  Geranium  (Fig.  421)  the  position  of  tlie  outer 
of  the  two  sets  of  stamens  before  the  petals  evidently  results 
from  the  abortion  of  an  exterior  circle  (486)  ;  and  perhaps  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Primrose  family  also.  In  the  Barberry  family  there 
is  an  apparent  anteposition  of  the  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  tln*ough- 

FIO.  882.  Diagram  of  the  flower  of  the  Americaa  Linden,  in  a  crcNn-Aeetloa  of  the  bod. 
888.  A  cluster  of  stamens  with  the  petal-like  body  in  the  middle. 

FIO.  884.  Flower  of  the  Grape,  casting  its  petals  before  expanidon.  885  The  same,  with- 
out  the  petals :  both  show  the  glands  distinctly,  within  the  stamens.  886.  Diagram  of  tbs 
Qower. 
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oat  But  this  arises  from  the  symmetrical  aagmentation  of  each  set 
of  organs  into  two  circles,  which  in  the  expanded  flower  appear  like 
one.  In  the  flower-bud  of  the  Barberry  the  calyx  is  seen  to  consist 
of  two  alternating  circles  of  sepals,  three  in  each ;  the  corolla,  of  two 
circles  of  petals,  three  in  each ;  the  three  exterior  petals  alternating 
as  they  should  with  the  inner  circle  of  sepals,  and  the  three  interior 
ones  alternating  with  these.  But  when  the  flower  opens,  the  six 
petals,  spreading  apparently  as  one  whorl,  are  necessanly  opposed 
to  the  six  sepals ;  and  the  six  stamens  in  two  circles,  which  ai*e  still 
more  confluent  into  one  whorl,  are  equally  opposed  to  these,  taken  six 
and  six ;  although  they  really  alternate  in  circles  of  three.  In  other 
words,  decussating  verticils  of  threes  necessarily  form  six  vertical 
ranks  (251,  441).  It  is  just  the  same  in  the  Lily,  Cixx;us,  and  most 
Monocotyledonous  plants ;  where  the  perianth  is  composed  of  six 
similar  leaves  in  two  circles,  and  the  andi^oDcium  of  six  stamens  in 
two  circles,  giving  a  regular  alternation  in  threes  ;  although,  when 
taken  by  the  casual  observer  as  composed  of  two  circles  of  six,  it 
gives  the  appearance  of  six  stamens  before  as  many  petals. 

462.  The  Coalescence  or  union  of  the  pai*ts  of  the  same  whorl  or 
set  of  organs  is  so  frequent,  that  few  cases  are  to  be  found  in  which 
it  does  not  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  some  portion  of  the 
flower.  When  the  sepals  are  thus  united  into  a  cup  or  tube,  the 
calyx  is  said  to  be  manosepalous,  or,  more  correctly,  ffamosepalous  ; 
when  the  petals  are  united,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  monopetalom,  or 
gamopetcdous*  The  latter  is  the  appropriate  term,  as  it  denotes 
that  the  petals  are  combined ;  but  the  former  is  in  common  use,  al- 
though etymologically  incorrect,  as  implying  that  the  corolla  consists 
of  a  single  petal.  The  current  names,  in  these  cases,  were  given 
long  before  th«  structure  was  rightly  understood.  So,  also,  such  a 
calyx  or  corolla  is  said  to  bo  entire,  when  the  sepals  or  petals  are 
united  to  their  very  summits ;  or  to  be  toothed,  lohed,  cleft,  or  parted, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  union  is  incomplete ;  this  lan- 
guage being  employed  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  division  of  leaves 
(281).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  sepals  are  not  united,  the  calyx 
is  said  to  be  polysepalous ;  and  when  tlie  petals  are  distinct,  the 
corolla  is  said  to  be  polypetalous ;  that  is,  composed  of  several 
petals. 

463.  The  union  of  the  stamens  with  each  other  may  occur  either 
by  their  fllaments,  as  in  the  Pea  and  most  of  the  Pulse  family,  or  by 
their  anthers,  as  in  the  Sunflower  and  the  whole  Composite  family,  or 
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by  both  the  filaments  and  tlie  anthei^s,  a^  in  Lobelia  and  the  Gourd. 
An  account  of  the  modes  of  such  union,  and  of  the  terms  employed 
to  express  them,  may  be  found  in  Section  VI.  The  union  of  the 
pistils  is  still  more  common  than  tliat  of  stamens,  and  is  iUustrated  in 
Se<rtion  VII. 

464.  The  terms  union,  cohesion,  and  the  like,  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  imply  tliat  the  organs  in  question  were  first  formed  as 
distinct  parts,  and  subsequently  cohered.  This  is  seldom  the  case. 
The  union  is  congenital ;  the  membei*s  of  a  gamosepalous  calyx,  a 
gamopetalous  corolla,  <&c.  showed  their  union  from  the  earliest 
period.  The  hmguage  we  use  has  refei^ence  to  our  idea  of  these 
parts,  as  answering  each  to  a  single  leaf.  We  might  more  cor- 
rectly say  that  the  several  leaves  of  the  same  circle  have  failed  to 
isolate  themselves  as  they  grew.  The  same  remark  appUes  to  the 
analogous  case  of 

4G5.  Adnation,  or  CODSOlidation,  the  union  of  different  circles  of 
floral  organs  with  one  another.  This  may  take  place  in  various  de- 
grees. It  presents  the  appearance  of  one  circle  or  set  of  pai-ts  grow- 
ing out  of  another,  as  the  corolla  out  of  the  calyx,  the  stamens  out  of 
the  corolla,  or  all  of  them  out  of  the  pistil ;  and  therefore  disguises 
the  real  origin  of  the  floral  organs  from  the  receptacle  or  axis,  in 
successive  series,  one  within  or  above  the  other  (421) J  The  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  flower  as  respects  such  consolidation,  or  its  ab- 
sence, gives  rise  to  three  terms  which  ai'e  much  used  in  descri|>- 
tive  botany,  and  which  the  student  should  thoroughly  undei'stand, 
viz.  hypogynous,  perigynoxis,  and  epigynous, 

4G6.  The  first  of  these 
terms  applies  to  the  case  in 
which  there  is  no  adnation  or 
consolidation  of  unhke  part^. 
That  is,  when  the  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamens  are 
borae  (i.  e.  inserted)  on  the 
receptacle,  they  are  said  to 
be  hypogynous  (from  two 
Greek  words  meaning  under 
the  pistil),  as  in  Buttercup,  Flax  (Fig.  387),  &c.  The  floral  organs 
in  such  cases  are  also  said  to  hit  free  ;  which  is  the  tenn  opix)sod  to 

FIO.  887.    Yerticftl  Bcction  of  a  flower  of  the  Common  Flax,  showing  tb«  normal  or  hypo- 
gynoua  insertion  of  parts. 
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the  adhesion  of  one  organ  to  another,  as  that  of  distinct  is  to  the 
cohesion  of  the  parU  of  the  same  whorl  or  set  of  organs.  Thus,  the 
8tamens  are  said  to  be  distinct^  when  not  united  with  each  other,  and 
to  be/rce,  when  they  contract  no  adhesion  to  the  petals,  sepals,  or 
pistils ;  and  the  same  language  is  equally  applied  to  all  the  floral 
organs.  The  word  connate  (boi*n  united)  is  applied  either  to  the 
congenital  union  of  homogeneous  parts  (as  when  we  say  that  the  two 
leaves  of  the  upper  pairs  of  the  Honeysuckle  are  connate,  Fig.  294, 
the  sepals  or  stamens  are  connate  into  a  tube,  or  the  pistils  into  a 
compound  pistil),  or  to  the  coalescence  of  heterogeneous  parts  (as 
that  of  the  petals  with  the  calyx,  or  of  both  with  the  pistil).  But 
the  word  adnate  belongs  to  the  latter  case  only. 

467.  When  such  consolidation  takes  place,  and  the  petals  and 
stamens  (which  almost  always  accompany  each  other),  or  either  of 
them,  are  inserted  on  the 
cal}'x,  i.  e.  are  adnate  with 
the  base  of  the  calyx  (as  in 
the  Cherry,  Fig.  888,  or 
Pui'slane,  Fig.  389),  they  are 
said  to  be  perigynotis  (liter- 
ally, placed  around  the  pis- 
til). The  real  origin  of  the 
parts  must  be  the  same  as  in 
the  former  case,  that  is,  the 
parts  really  belong  to  the  re- 
ceptacle, in  successive  circles, 
one  above  or  within  the  other, 
first  the  sepals,  then  the  pet- 
aL«,  within  these  the  stamens, 
and  witliin  or  above  these 
the  pistils ;  but  the  true  origin  *• 

or  p>o^ition  of  some  of  the  parts  is  here  obscured  by  the  adnation,  at 
I  heir  base  at  least,  of  parts  which  are  normally  separate.  In  Fig. 
388,  the  petals  and  stamens  are  adnate  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
calyx,  but  all  are  free  from  the  pistil.  But  in.  Fig.  389,  all  four 
orgaas  are  consolidated  below,  as  far  as  to  the  middle  of  the 
ovary. 

FIO.  388.  Vertical  section  of  a  flower  of  the  Cherry,  to  show  the  perigynooa  Insertion  of 
Ibe  petals  and  stamens. 

FIG  889.  Similar  section  of  the  flower  of  the  Parslane,  showing  an  adnation  of  parts  with 
the  k>wer  part  of  the  orery. 
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468.  In  the  Apple,  Hawthorn  (Fig.  390),  and  manj  other  plants, 
the  consolidation  extends  farther,  and  the  calyx  is  adncUe  to,  i.  e. 

invests  and  coheres  with  the 
whole  surface  of  tlie  ovary, 
which  accordingly  appears 
to  be  under  the  rest  of  the 
flower,  instead  of  the  upper- 
most and  innermost  part,  as 
it  properly  is.  The  earUer 
botanists  called  the  flower, 
or  calyx,  in  such  cases,  supe- 
rior j  and  the  ovaiy  and  fruit 
inferior ;  and  when  no  such  consolidation  occurs,  the  flower,  or 
calyx,  &c.  was  said  to  be  inferior^  and  the  ovary  superior.  But 
these  terms  should  be  superseded  by  the  equivalent  and  much  more 
appropriate  expressions  of  calyx  adherent^  in  the  one  case,  and  calyx 
free^  in  the  other ;  or  by  that  of  ovary  coherent  with  the  calyx,  and 
ovary  free  from  the  calyx,  which  is  the  same  tiling  in  other  words.* 
More  conmionly  the  corolla  and  the  stamens  are  adnate  to  the 
calyx  beyond  where  these  parts  all  separate  from  the  pistil ;  in  which 
case  they  are  still  perigynous,  or  borne  on  the  calyx.  In  some 
such  cases,  as  in  the  Evening  Primrose  and  Fuchsia,  the  tube  of 
the  calyx  is  prolonged  far  beyond  the  ovary,  and  the  petals  and 
stamens  are  inserted  on  it  just  below  where  it  separates  into  its 
distinct  lobes. 

469.  In  other  flowers  the  petals  and  the  stamens  are  distinct  at 
the  line  where  the  calyx  separates  from  the  top  of  the  ovary,  or  are 
borne  on  the  edge  or  face  of  a  thickened  disc  (489)  which  crowns  its 
summit,  as  in  Aralia  (Fig.  410),  the  Ivy,  and  all  that  family,  in  tlie 
whole  Parsley  family,  the  Cornel  family,  the  CranbeiTy  (Fig.  391), 
and  the  like.  The  stamens,  &c.,  being  then  apparently  borne  on  the 
ovary,  are  said  to  be  epigynous  (from  two  Gi-eek  words  meaning 
"on  the  pistil"). 


•  A  favorite  view  at  present  is  that  the  calyx  in  many  cases  (as  in  the  Hose, 
Apple,  &c.)  actually  begins  at  the  place  where  it  is  distinct  from  the  parts  i^ith- 
in,  and  that  the  so-called  tube  is  the  summit  of  the  peduncle  hollowed  out,  or 
developed  around  the  pistils.  This  view  can  be  correct  in  certain  cases  only, 
and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  current  view  is  really  not  so  great  as  it 


FIO.  890.    Flower  of  Hawthorn  vertically  dlrided,  to  show  the  calyx  adnate  to  the  ovary. 
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470.  In  some  few  plants  the  stamens  continue  this  adnation  a  little 
further,  and  cohere  with  the  style,  either  with  its  base  only,  as  in 
some  species  of  Asarum,or  withits 
whole  length,  as  in  Cypripedium 
(Fig.  468)  and  the  whole  Orchis 
family.  Then  the  flower  is  said 
to  be  ffynandrtms;  —  from  two 
Greek  words  equivalent  in  mean- 
ing to  stamens  and  pistil  com- 
Wned  (519). 

471.  In^arity.  The  flower 
IS  irregular  when  the  parts  of  its 
difierent   circles,  or  of  one   or 

more  of  them,  are  not  all  alike  in  number, 
shape,  or  size.  Irregularity  may  be  the  re- 
sult, therefore,  either  of  the  abortion  or  dis- 
appearance of  some  parts,  or  of  their  tin- 
equal  development  or  uneqwd  union.  The 
latter  case  may  be  flrst  considered. 

472.  The  Pea  tribe  affords  a  familiar 
illustration  of  irregular  flowers  arising  from 
the  unequal  size  and  dissimilar 
form  of  the  floral   envelopes; 
especially  of  the  corolla,  which, 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
butterfly  in  the  flower  of  the 
Pea,  Locust  (Fig.  892),  &c  has 
heen  caHleA  papilionaeeous.  The 
petals  of  such  a  corolla  are  dis- 
tinguished by  separate  names; 
)*the  upper  one,  which  is  usually 
most  conspicuous,  bemg  termed 
the  vexiOum,  standardj  or  banner 
(Fig.  892',  a) ;  the  two  lateral 
(b)  are  called  wings  (ala),  and 
"*  the  two  tower   (c),  winch  are 

usually  somewhat  united  along  their  anterior  edges,  and  together 
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form  a  body  in  shape  resembling  the  keel,  or  rather  the  narrow 
prow,  of  an  ancient  vessel,  are  named  the  carina  or  JceeL  The  calyx 
of  the  same  blossom  is  slightly  irregular  by  the  unequal  union  of 
pai-ts,  the  two  upper  sepals  being  united  higher  tlian  the  other  three: 
In  Baptisia  these  two  sepals  are  coalescent  to  the  tip,  or  nearly  so, 

causing  the  calyx  to  ap- 
pear as  if  formed  of  four 
sepals  instead  of  five  In 
most  Lupines,  not  only  are 
the  two  upper  sepals  coa- 
lescent into  one  body  near- 
ly or  quite  to  the  tip,  but 
the  three  remaining  ones 
are  likewise  united  into 
one  body,  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  flower,  thus  giving 
the  calyx  the  appeai-anco 
of  consisting  of  two  petals 
^  in  place  of  fivQ.     The  ir- 

regulanty  of  papilionaceous  flowers  likewise  affects  the  stamens, 
which,  although  of  symmetncal  number, 
viz.  ten,  or  two  circles,  are  in  most  cases 
unequally  coalescent,  nine  of  them  being 
united  by  the  cohesion  of  their  filaments 
for  the  greater  pait  of  their  length, 
while  the  tenth  (the  posterior)  stamen 
is  distinct ;  as  is  illustrated  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  stamens  (518).  But  in 
Amorpha  (Fig.  395),  which  belongs  to 
the  same  tribe  of  plants,  the  ten  stamens 
are  united  barely  at  their  base ;  and 
there  is  a  complete  return  to  regularity 
in  tliose  of  Baptisia  (Fig.  394)  and 
Sophom,  which  are  perfectly  distinct  or 
separate.  The  Violet  (Fig.  897)  offers 
another  very  familiar  fonn  of  irregu- 
lar flowers  ;  the  in-egularity  belonging 

FTO.  803.    PapilioDaoeoas  floirer  of  BaptLsIa.    891.  Th«  same,  with  the  petmU  ranofvd, 
showing  the  ten  distinct  stamens. 

FIG.  395.    Flower  of  Amorpha.    895'.  The  same,  with  the  solitary  petal  xemoved,  showing 
the  slightly  monadclpboos  stamens. 
FIQ   396     Flower  of  VloU  sagittata.    897.  Its  sepals  and  P^^i^^giyK^^  OOqIc 
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mainly  to  the  corolla,  the  lower  petal  of  which  is  prolonged  hack- 
ward  into  a  sac  or  spur.  Tlie  Larkspur  and  Monkshood  (Fig.  898- 
402)  are  irregular  hoth  in  the  calyx  and  the  corolla,  not  only  by  a 
,  diversity  in  the  size  and  shape  of  homologous  imrts  but  also  by  the 
suppression  of  some  of  them.  We  may  therefore  consider  them 
under  the  next  head. 

473.  Of  iiTegular  monopetalous  flowers  the  most  common  form  is 
the  hilahicUe  or  ttco-iipped,  as  in  the  corolla  of  the  Sage,  Snajv 
dragon,  and  most  of  the  large  families  to  which  they  belong  (Fig. 
4G0)  :  this,  like  the  calyx  of  the  Lupine,  described  above,  arises 
from  the  unequal  union  of  the  parts.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  two-lipped  corolla  of  the  Woodbine  and  other  Honeysuckles, 
only  here,  instead  of  two  lobes  or  petals  fonning  the  upper  lip  and 
three  the  lower,  four  petals  enter  into  the  comjiosition  of  the  upjier 
lip,  leaving  only  one  for  the  loAver  (Fig.  861).  Tlie  Tiiimpet 
Honeysuckle  returns  nearly  to  regulainty  again,  the  whole  five 
petals  being  coalescent  into  a  tube  to  near  the  top,  leaving  an  al- 
most equally  five-lolx*d  boi-der.  The  corollas  of  Germander  (Fig. 
996)  and  of  Lobelia  (Fig.  902)  are  further  irregular  by  a  want  of 
union  on  the  upper  side  of  the  blossom :  and  the  ligidate  or  open 
and  strap-shaped  corolla  of  Coreopsis  (Fig.  325,  c)  and  other  Com- 
positae  evidently  ansAvers  to  such  a  regular  monoi)etalous  corolla  as 
a,  split  doAvn  on  one  side  and  outspread. 

474.  SnppRSSion  or  At)OrUon,  that  is,  the  complete  or  the  partial 
obliteration  of  some  member,  is  a  common  cause  of  irregularity. 
Tlie  term  suppression  is  used  when  parts  which  belong  to  the  plan 
of  the  blossom  do  not  actually  ap^war  in  it.  Tlie  teim  abortion  is 
applied  not  only  to  such  disappearance,  but  to  partial  oblitei'ation, 
as  where  a  stamen  is  I'educed  to  a  naked  filament,  or  to  a  mere  nidi- 
mcnt  or  vestige,  ansAvering  to  a  stamen  and  occupying  the  place 
of  one,  but  incapable  of  jxirfonning  its  office.  Such  obliteration, 
whether  partial  or  complete,  may  affect  either  a  whole  circle  of 
organs  or  merely  some  of  its  memlx»rs.  Tlie  former  interferes  with 
the  completeness  of  a  flower,  and  may  obscure  the  normal  order  of 
its  parts.  The  latter  dii-ectly  interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
blossom,  and  may  be  first  consideixKl. 

475.  Snppitssion  of  some  Parts  of  a  Circle  of  Organs«    The  Larkspur 

and  Aconite  or  Monkshood  furnish  good  examples  of  flowers  which 
are  both  irregular  and  symmetrical.  Tlie  calyx  of  the  Larkspur 
(Fig.  398,  399)  is  irregular  by  reason  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  five 
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sepals,  one  of  which,  the  uppermost  and  largest,  is  prolonged  poste- 
riorly into  a  long  and  hollow  spur.     Within  these,  and  alternate  with 


them  as  far  as  they  go,  are  the  petals,  only  four  in  number,  and  these 
of  two  shapes,  the  two  upper  ones  having  long  spurs  which  are  re- 

FIG.  886.  Flower  of  a  LariEspur.  899.  The  At*  wpali  (oater  cirels)  and  tfaa  fimr  petala 
(inner  circle)  displayed.    400.  Qroand-plan  of  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

Fia.  401.  Flower  of  an  Aconite  or  Monkahood  408.  The  Htc  eepals  and  the  two  amaU 
and  cnrioaalyHihaped  petals  displayed:  also  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  centre.  408. 
Oronnd-plan  of  the  calyx  and  oocoUa;  the  dotted  lines,  m  in  Vig.  400,  representing  ttie  sup- 
pnssed  parts. 
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ceived  into  the  spur  of  the  upper  sepal ;  the  two  lateral  ones  having 
a  small  but  broad  blade  raised  on  a  stalk-like  claw  ;  and  the  place 
which  the  fifth  and  lower  petal  should  occupy  (marked  in  the  gix>und 
plan,  Fig.  400,  by  a  short  dotted  line)  is  vacant,  this  petal  being  sup- 
pressed, thereby  rendering  the  blossom  unsymmetrical.  In  Aconite, 
(Fig.  401,  402)  the  plan  of  the  blossom  is  the  same,  but  the  upper- 
most and  lai^est  of  the  five  dissimilar  sepals  forms  a  helmet-shaped  or 
hood-like  body ;  and  as  to  tlie  petals,  three  are  wanting  altogether 
(their  places  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  ground  plan.  Fig. 
403)  ;  the  two  upper  ones,  which'  extend  under  the  hood,  only  re- 
mam,  and  these  are  so  reduced  in  size  and  so  anomalous 
in  shape  that  they  would  not  ordinarily  be  recognized  as 
petals.  One  of  them  enlarged  is  exhibited  in  Yig.  404. 
Petals,  &c.  of  this  and  other  extraoi*dinary  forms  were 
termed  by  Linnneus  Nectaries,  an  unmeaning  or  mislead- 
ing name,  as  they  are  no  more  likely  to  secrete  honey 
than  ordinary  petals  are. 

476.  The  papilionaceous  corolla  (472) 
becomes  strikingly  unsymmetrical  by 
suppression  in  Amorpha  (Fig.  395). 
Here  the  corolla  is  uniformly  reduced  to 
a  solitaiy  petal  (the  standard),  the  other 
four  petals  being  totally  obliterated. 
This  obliteration  is  foresliadowed  in  Eiy- 
thrina  herbacea  of  the  Southern  States,  and  other 
species,  in  which  all  the  petals  except  the  standard 
are  small  and  inconspicuous.  While  the  blossom 
of  the  common  Horsechestnut,  although  in*egular, 
is  symmetrical,  so  far  as  respects  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  that  of  our  nearly  related  Buckeyes  gener- 
ally wants  one  of  the  five  petals,  a  vacant  place  on 
the  anterior  side  of  the  flower  indicating  its  absence. 

477.  The  suppression  or  abortion  of  some  of  the 
stamens  requisite  to  the  Symmetry  of  the  blossom  is 
According  to  the  ordinary  view,  the  six  stamens  of 

the  flowers  of  the  Mustard  family  (Fig.  405,  406),  where  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  in  fours,  is  explained  by  supposing  that,  out  of  two 
circles  of  stamens,  four  in  each,  two  stamens  of  the  outer  circle  are 


very  common. 


no.  404.    One  cit  the  petals  of  an  Aeonite  or  Monkshood,  enlarged. 

no.  405.  nower  of  Mustard.    406.  Its  six  stamens  and  the  pistil,  enlarged. 
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suppressed.  But  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  sort  of  flower 
is  rendered  unsymmetrical,  not  by  the  suppression  of  two  short  sta- 
mens, but  by  the  chorisis  or  division  of  the  two  stamens  each  into  a 
pair  (456,  Fig.  368). 

478.  Most  flowers  which  are  in^gular  by  the  unequal  union  of 
the  petak,  especially  tliose  with  a  &'• 
laUate  corolla  (473,  511),  are  likew'we 
unsymmetrical  by  the  abortion  of  one 
or  more  of  the  stamens.  Li  the  Cat- 
nip^ Balm,  &c,  and  in  the  Snapdragon, 
Monkey-flower,  Foxglove,  and  the 
like,  as  also  in  Gerardia  (Fig.  407), 
where  tlie  corolla  is  only  slightly  ir- 
regular, four  stamens  occupy  their 
proper  places  alternate  i\ith  its  lobes, 
but  the  fif\h  stamen  is  altogether  want- 
ing. In  its  place,  however,  the  corolla 
of  the  Figwort,  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Snapdragon  and  Ge- 
rardia, bears  a  small  scale,  and  that  of 
Chelone  and  Pentstemon  (Fig.  408) 
bears  an  antlierless  filament,  which, 
from  its  position,  must  be  the  wanting 
stamen,  in  an  abortive  state;  and  in 
one  species  it  has  actually  been  found 
with  a  perfect  or  an  imperfect  anther, 
completing  the  symmetry  of  the  flow- 
er. The  four  perfect  stamens  in  tliese 
cases  are  of  unequal  length,  two  of 
them  being  longer  than  the  other  two 
^  (i.    e.    they    are    didtpfiamous^  520). 

The  two  shorter  stamens  also  disappear  in  many  such  plants,  as  in 
Gratiola  or  Hedge-Hyssop,  —  sometimes  leaving  vestiges  in  their 
{^ce,  and  sometimes  not; •also  in  Sage,  Hoi-se-Mint,  and  the  like. 
Here  three  stamens  out  of  five  are  suppressed.     So  they  ccwnmonly 


FIO  407.  GoroUa  of  Genrdia  porpum  laid  open,  with  tiie  four  itamenB  -  the  place  vbleh 
the  flfUi  should  occupy  indicated  by  acrom 

FIO.  406.  Corolla  of  Pentstemon  giandiflonia  laid  open,  irithitfAmratameoa,  and  a  iteifb 
illaxnent  in  the  place  of  the  fifth  stamen. 

FIG.  409.  Corolla  of  Catalpa  laid  open,  with  two  perfect  stamens  and  the  Testiges  of  three 
abortire  ooea. 
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are  in  the  blossom  of  Catalpa  (Fig.  409),  but  their  vestiges  remain 
in  the  form  of  small  sterile  filaments,  two  of  which,  however,  oeca« 
Bionally  bear  anthers,  either  perfect  or  rudimentary. 

479.  The  suppression  of  a  portion  of  the  pistils  required  to  com- 
plete the  symmetry  of  the  flower  is  exceedingly  common.  The 
tendency  to  obliteration  seems  to  increase  as  we  advance  towards 
the  centre  of  the  blossom,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  greater  pressure 
exerted  on  the  central  parts  of  the  bud,  and  the  progressively  di- 
minished space  the  organs  liave  to  occupy  on  the  conical  receptacle. 
Thus,  while  the  corolla,  when  present  at  all,  almost  always  consists 
of  as  many  leaves  as  the  calyx,  the  members  of  the  stamineal  circle 
or  circles  are  frequently  fewer  in  number,  and  the  pistils  are  still 
more  conmionly  fewer,  excepting  where  the  axis  is  prolonged  for 
the  reception  of  numerous  spiral  cycles.  Thus,  the  pistils,  which 
present  the  symmetrical  number  in  Sedum,  and  all  plants  of  tliat 
family  (Fig.  334, 335, 355, 361),  are  reduced  to  two,  or  rarely  three, 
in  the  allied  Saxifrage  family,  while  the  other  floral  circles  are  in 
fives.  So,  in  the  Wild  Sai*$aparilla  (Fig.  410)  and  Spikenard,  the 
flowers  are  pentamerous  throughout,  although  the  ovaries  of  the  five 
pistils  are  united  into  one ;  but  they  are  reduced  to  three  in  the 
Ground-nut,  and  to  two  in  the  Ginseng,  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
as  also  in  all  Umbelliferous  plants.  Although  the  pistils  are  in- 
definitely augmented  in  the  Rose,  Strawberry,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Rosaceous  plants,  or  are  of  the  normal  number  Ave  in  SpirsBa, 
yet  there  are  only  two  in  Agrimonia,  one  or  rarely  two  in  Sangui- 
sorba,  and  uniformly  one  in  the  Plum  and  Cherry  (Fig.  388), 
although  the  flowers  of  the  whole  order  are  formed  on  the  pentame- 
rous, or  sometimes  the  tetramerous  plan,  and  with  a  strong  tendency 
to  augmentation  of  all  the  organs.  And  the  Pulse  family  has,  almost 
without  exception,  five  members  in  its  floral  envelopes,  and  ten,  or 
two  circles,  in  its  stamens,  but  only  a  single  pistil  (Fig.  358). 

480.  Supprenion  of  one  or  more  whole  Cireles.    A  complete  flower, 

US  already  remarked  (416),  comprises  four  whorls  or  sets  of  organs ; 
namely,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils.  When  any  of  these  four 
circles  or  kinds  of  organs  are  wanting,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  in- 
complete. The  non-production  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  whorls  is 
not  uncommon.  The  calyx,  however,  is  seldom  if  ever  wanting 
when  the  corolla  is  present,  or  rather,  when  the  floral  envelopes  con- 
sist of  only  one  whorl  of  leaves,  they  are  called  cafyx,  whatever  be 
their  appearance,  texture,  or  color,  unless  it  can  somehow  be  shown 
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that  an  outer  circle  is  suppressed.*  For  since  the  calyx  is  fre- 
quently delicate  and  petal-like  (in  botanical  language  petahid  or 
colored)  y  and  the  corolla  sometimes  greenish 
or  leaf-like,  the  only  real  difference  between 
the  tM'o  is,  that  the  calyx  represents  the 
outer,  and  the  corolla  the  inner  series ;  and 
even  this  distinction  becomes  more  or  less 
arbitrary  when  either,  or  both,  of  these  or- 
gans consist  of  more  than  one  circle.  The 
apparent  obliteration  of  the  calyx  in  some 
^'^  cases  is  owing  to  the  entire  cohesion  of  the 

tube  with  the  ovary,  and  the  reduction  of  the  free  portion,  or  limb, 
to  an  obscure  ring  or  border,  either  slightly  toothed  or  entire,  as  in 
Aralia  (Fig.  410),  Fedia  (Fig.  882),  Comus,  the  fertile  flowers  of 
Nyssa,  &c.  In  Compositae,  the  partially  obliterated  limb  of  the 
calyx,  when  present  at  all,  consists  of  scales,  teeth,  bristles,  or  a 
ring  of  slender  hairs  (as  in  the  Thistle),  and  receives  the  name  of 
pappus. 

481.  The  petals,  however,  are  frequently  absent;  when  the  flower 
is  said  to  be  apetcdous,  as  in  the  Anemone  (Fig.  411),  Clematis, 
Caltha,  &c,  in  the  Crowfoot  family, 
other  genera  of  which  are  furnished 
with  both  calyx  and  corolla ;  and  as 
in  some  species  of  Buckthorn,  while 
others  have  manifest  although  small 
petals.  They  are  constantly  wanting 
in  a  large  number  of  families  of  Ex- 
ogenous plants,  which  on  this  account 
form  the  division  Apetcda.  When 
the  calyx  is  present  while  the  corolla 
is  wanting,  the  flower  is  said  to  be 

monochlam^deouSj  that  is,  with  a  perianth  (417)  or  floral  envelope  of 
only  one  kind ;  as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned. 


**  In  oar  Northern  Zanthoxylam  the  monochlaraydeoas  perianth  which  is 
present  may,  however,  be  justly  held  to  be  the  corolla,  and  not  the  calyx,  be- 
cause the  fire  stamens  alternate  with  it,  just  as  they  do  with  the  nndoubtod 
petals  of  Z.  Caioliniannm  :  in  this  case,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  the  calyx, 
and  not  the  corolla,  is  suppressed.  See  Genera  lUnslrata,  Vol.  2,  p.  148,  tab.  156. 

FIG.  410.    Flower  of  Aralia  nudicaaUs,  Tertically  diTided ;  the  limb  of  the  ealjx  olwoteta. 
FIG.  411.    Flower  of  Anemone  Penn^lTaaioa ;  apetaloos,  the  calyx  petalold. 
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482.  In  some  flowers,  moreover,  as  in  the  Lizard's-tail  (Fig.  412), 
both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  are  entirely  wanting,  and  the  blossom 
is  achlamydeousy  i.  e.  destitute  of  any  perianth 
or  floral  envelopes  whatever.  Having  the  es- 
sential organs,  viz.  the  stamens  and  pistils,  how- 
ever, this  flower  also  is  perfect  {hermaphrodite^ 
or  btsexual),  although  incomplete. 

483.  The  abortion  of  all 
the  stamens  or  all  the  pis- 
tils of  a  flower  is  common 
enough,  as  well  in  flowers  that  have  as  in 
those  that  have  not  complete  floral  envelopes ; 
but  whenever  either  of  these  essential  organs 
are  abortive  or  wanting  in  some  blossoms,  they 
are  pi'esent  in  others  of  the  same  species, 
either  on  the  same  or  on  different  individuals. 
Flowers  of  this  kind  having  stamens  only  or 
pistils  only  are  said  to  be  separated^  diclitious, 
or  unisexual  And  the  flower  which  has  the 
stamens  but  no  pistils,  or  only  imperfect  ones,  is  said  to  be  siaminate, 
steriley  or  mcde  ;  while 
that  provided  with 
pistils,  but  with  no 
stamens,  or  only  im- 
perfect ones,  is  pis- 
tiUatej  fertile^  or  fe- 
male. Not  to  multi- 
ply examples,  in  Smi- 
lax  and  in  Menisper- 
mum(Fig.  413,414) 
we  have  good  instan- 
ces of  separated  flow- 
ers in  which  the  abor- 
tion is  conflned  to  the 
stamens  or  the  pistils, 
the  floitd  envelopes 
being     present     and  **•  **^ 

FIG.  412.    Flower  of  Llsard*«-tall  (Saururus  ecrnuoii),  magnified. 

FIO.  413.    A  staminate  flower  of  Menlspennuin  or  Moonaeed.    414.  A  pistillate  flower  of 
the  Mune.     The  latter  has  six  abortive  stamens  :  the  former,  mere  restiges  of  pistils. 

FIG    415.  A  catkin  of  staminate  flowers  of  Salix  alba.    416.  A  single  staminate  flower  de- 
tached and  enhirged  (the  bract  turned  from  t!ie  eve).    417.  A  pistillate  catkin  of  the  same 
^...    a    .        .     .    .    ..        -  .-    .'  uigiiizea  Dv  vjv>'v^X»-^ 
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complete.  And  in  the  Willow  (Fig.  415-418)  we  have  separated 
flowers  extremely  simplified  by  abortion.  The  flowers  are  crowded  in 
catkins,  each  one  in  the  axil  of  a  bnict :  the  staminate  flowers  consist 
of  a  few  stamens  merely,  in  this  species  of  only  two  (Fig.  41G),  and  the 
pistillate,  of  a  pistil  merely  (Fig.  418).  That  is,  the  flowers  are  wholly 
destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla  (unless  a  little  glandular  scale  on  the 
upper  side  should  be  a  rudimentary  perianth  of  a  single  piece),  and 
in  one  set  of  blossoms  the  stamens  are  also  suppressed ;  in  another, 
the  pistils.  The  stamens  vary  in  number  in  different  species,  from 
two  to  five.  If  there  were  only  one  of  the  latter,  an  instance  would 
be  aflfbixled  of  floAvers  reduced,  not  merely  to  one  kind  of  organ,  but  to 
f .  single  member.  Now  there  is  one  species  of  Willow,  which  ap- 
peal's to  have  its  sterile  blossoms  reduced  to  a  solitary  stamen.  It 
has  therefore  been  named  Salix  monandra.  But  on  in- 
spection this  seemingly  single  stamen  is  found  to  consist 
of  two  united  with  each  other  quite  to  the  top  (Fig. 
419).  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  flower  is  not  only  much  altered  by  the  sup- 
pression of  most  of  the  oi'gans,  but  disguised  by  the  coa- 
lescence of  tho.-e  tliat  remain. 

484.  In  separated  flowers  the  two  kinds  of  blossoms 
may  be  borne  either  upon  different  parts  of  the  same 
individual,  or  upon  entirely  different  individuals.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  moncscious  when  both  kinds  are  borne  on  the  same  plant ; 
as  in  Indian  Com,  the  Birch,  the  Oak,  Beech,  Hazel,  Hickory,  &c. : 
and  they  are  called  diceciaus  when  borne  by  different  individuals ;  as 
in  the  Willow  and  Poplar,  the  Sassafras,  the  Prickly  Ash,  the  Hemp 
and  Hop,  Moonseed  (Fig.  413,  414),  &c  Occasionally,  while  some 
of  the  flowers  are  staminate  only,  and  others  pistillate  only,  a  iwr- 
tion  are  perfect,  the  different  kinds  occuning  either  on  the  same  or 
diffei^nt  individuals  ;  as  in  most  Palms,  in  many  species  of  Maple, 
&C. :  plants  with  such  flowers  are  said  to  be  polygamous, 

485.  In  some  of  the  blossoms  of  certain  plants  both  stamens  and 
pistils  are  wanting.*  This  is  the  case  with  those  that  occupy  the 
margin  of  the  cymes  of  tlie  Hobblebush  and  some  other  Vibunmms, 
and  of  Hydrangea  (Fig.  420),  or  even  with  the  whole  cluster  in 
cultivated  monstrous  states,  as  in  the  SnoAvball  or  Guelder-Rose 
of  the  gardens  (Viburnum  Opulus).     Here  the  enlarged  corollas 

FIG   410.    A  Btatninato  floirer  of  Salix  purpurra  (or  monandm),  with  the  stamens  coalesoenl 
(monadelplious  and  syngenesious),  so  as  to  appear  like  a  single  one. 
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make  the  whole  blossom.  Such  flowers,  being  neither  staminate 
nor  pistillate,  are  said  to  be  neutral.  In  so-called  compound  flowers 
(394)  the  strap-shaped  marginal  flowers  are  sometimes  neutral,  as 
in  Coreopsis  (Fig.  324,  325),  Mayweed,  and  Sunflower.  In  some 
Grasses  and  other  plants  such  neutral  flowers  want  the  floi*al  en- 
velopes also,  or  are  reduced  to  an  abortive  nidiuienL 


486.  The  suppression  or  abortion  of  a  whole  circle  of  organs  in  a 
sjrmraetrical  flower  does  not  destroy  its  sj-mmetry,  if  we  take  note 
of  the  absent  members.  Thus  a  monochlamydeous  flower,  with  a 
single  full  circle  of  stameas,  usually  has  the  latter  placed  opposite 
the  leaves  of  the  perianth,  that  Is,  of  the  cjdyx,  the  corolla  or  in- 
tervening circle  having  failed  to  appear.  But  when,  witli  the  abor- 
tion of  tlie  primary  circle,  say  of  the  stamens,  we  have  an  augmenta- 
tion of  one  or  more  additional  circles  of  the  siime  kind  of  organ,  tlie 
law  of  alternation  api^eai^s  to  be  violated;  the  stamens  tluit  arc 
present,  or  the  outer  circle  of  them,  standing  before  the  petals,  in- 
ste^id  of  alternate  with  them.  It  is  customaiy  to  assume  tliis  ex- 
planation for  all  cases  of  the  anteposition  of  the  stamens  to  the  pet- 
als, Avhether  in  the  Primrose  family,  in  Clay  tenia,  in  tlie  Vine  (Fig. 

FIQ.  420.    Cyme  of  Hydrangea  arborcscens,  with  the  large  marginal  flowers  neutrtU 
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384),  or  the  Buckthorn,  &c.  But  more  probable  explanations  for 
some  such  cases  have  already  been  given  (459,  460).  It  can  no 
longer  be  deemed  sufficient  to  assume  the  obliteration  of  a  normal 
floral  circle,  and  the  production  of  a  second  one,  when  no  traces  of 
the  fonner  can  be  detected  and  no  clear  analogy  shown  with  some 
strictly  parallel  instance.  Yet  we  may  confidently  apply  this  view 
when  we  do  find  traces  of  obliterated  organs,  as  in  the  Geranium 
family,  for  example.  The  p<*ntameix)us  flqwer  of  Geranium  exhibits 
ten  stamens,  plainly  occupying  two  ix>ws,  the  five  of  the  exterior 
circle  shorter  than  the  others.  One  set  of  these  stamens  alteniates 
with  the  petals,  the  other  is  opposed  to  them.  But  on  close  exanu- 
nation,  we  perceive  that  it  is  the  inner  circle  of  stamens  tliat  alter- 
nates with  the  petals  ;  those  of  the  outer  circle  stand  dii^ectly  before 
them.  This  is  a  not  uncommon  case  where  there  are  just  twice  as 
many  stamens  as  there  are  petals  or  sepals.  In  this  instance  the 
explanation  of  the  anomaly  is  furnished  by 
the  HvQ  little  bodies,  called  by  the  vague  and 
convenient  name  of  glands,  which  stand  on 
the  receptacle  between  the  petals  and  the  sta- 
mens, and  regularly  alternate  w^ith  the  fonner. 
They  accordingly  occupy  the  exact  position 
of  the  original  stamineal  circle :  wherefore,  as 
situation  is  the  best  indication  of  the  nature  of 
organs,  we  may  regard  them  as  the  abortive  i-udiraents  of  the  five 
proper  stamens,  here  obliterated.  In  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  421) 
these  are  accordingly  laid  down  in  the  thii-d  circle,  as  fi\e  small  oval 
spots,  slightly  shaded.  The  actual  stamens  consequently  belong  to 
two  augmented  circlets  those  of  the  exterior  and  shorter  set  of  which 
(represented  by  the  larger,  unshaded  figures),  normally  alternating 
Avith  the  glands,  are  of  course  opposed  to  the  petals,  and  those  of  the 
inner  and  larger  set,  normally  alternating  with  the  preceding,  neces- 
sarily alternate  with  the  petals.  This  view  is  further  elucidated  by 
the  closely  allied  genus  Krodium,  where  all  the  parts  are  just  tlie 
same,  except  that  the  five  exterior  actual  stamens  are  shorter  still, 
and  are  destitute  of  anthers  ;  that  is,  the  disposition  to  suppression, 
which  has  caused  the  obliteration  of  the  primary  circle  of  stamens 
and  somewhat  reduced  the  second  in  Gei-anium,  has  in  Erodium 

no.  421.    DtogTtm  (eroas-aectton)  of  the  flower  of  Geranium  mnenlRtam,  exhibiting  the 
xelatiTe  podtion  of  parte,  especially  the  glaade  alternate  with  the  petali,  and  the  two  row»«^ 
I  within  them. 
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rendered  the  latter  abortive  also,  leaving  those  of  the  third  row  alone 
to  fulfil  their  proper  office.  And  in  a  South  African  genus,  Monso- 
nia,  five  stamens  actually  occur  in  the  place  of  these  glands,  making 
fifteen  real  stamens,  or  three  circles.  The  general  plan  of  the  flower 
is  the  same  in  the  Flax  family,  except  that  the  glands  which  answer 
to  the  outer  rank  of  stamens  are  still 
less  conspicuous,  and  those  of  the  next 
circle  are  reduced  to  small  abortive 
filaments,  or  to  minute  teeth  in  the 
ring  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the 
filaments  into  a  cup  at  the  base,  leav- 
ing Qwe  perfect  stamen?,  which,  though 
they  alternate  with  the  petals  indeed,  belong  to  a  third  circle  (Fig. 
422,  423).  In  a  few  species  of  Flax,  this  second  circle  of  stamens 
is  perfectly  obliterated,  so  that  no  vestige  is  to  be  seen. 

487.  The  complete  suppression  of  two  or  three  of  the  circles  be- 
longing to  the  complete  flower,  and  of  a  part  of  the  members  of  what 
remains,  reduces  a  blossom  to  the  last  degree  of  simplicity.  Among 
the  simplest  of  perfect  flowers  are  those  of  Callitriche  (Fig.  1136- 
1138),  Avhicli  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  and  only  one  stamen, 
as  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  424)  ;  yet  the  four- 

lobed    pistil    shows 

that  the  blossom  was 
o 

ry^  r\  constructed   on    the 

•CO'  C^  o  U  o         plan  of  four.     And 

' 7: r*  ' -^r -'        even  this  stamen  is 

suppressed  in  cer- 
tain blossoms,  and  the  pistil  in  others.  In  Euphorbia  (also  to  be 
illustrated  under  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  Fig.  1143)  the 
flowers  are  always  sepai*ated,  and  the  staminate  blossom  is  reduced  to 
a  single  stamen,  the  pistillate  to  a  single  three-lobed  pistil  (Fig.425). 
And  in  the  Willow,  as  already  noticed  (438),  the  pair  of  stamens 
which  represents  one  sort  of  blossom,  and  the  single  pistil  which  repre- 
sents the  other,  are  widely  separated,  being  borne  on  distinct  trees. 

FIO.  422.    Flower  of  Ltnam  perenne.    423.  Its  stamenfl  and  pistils  enlarged. 

FIO.  424.  Diagram  of  a  perfect  flower  of  Callitricbe,  with  no  floral  envelopes,  one  stamen, 
and  a  four-celled  pistil. 

FIO.  425.  Diagram  of  the  monoecious  flowers  of  Euphorbia :  a,  the  pifiUllafe  flower  r»- 
doced  to  a  mere  three-celled  pistil  j  and  6,  one  of  the  staminate  flowers  reduced  to  a  single 


FIG.  426.    Diagram  of  the  dioecious  flowers  of  the  Willow :  a,  one  of  the  pistillale  flowers 
reduced  to  a  solitary  pistil ;  6,  a  staminate  flower  reduced  to  a  i>air  of  stamens. 
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488.  Unusual  Slates  of  the  Receptacle.     The  receptacle  (421)  is 

commonly  small,  short,  and  inconspicuous,  being  merely  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  fiower-«talk  upon  which  the  sev- 
eral organs  are  inserted  (Fig.  343).  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  remarkably  enlarged 
or  elongated.  A  striking  instance  of  an  en- 
larged receptacle  is  found  in  Nelumbium, 
where  it  is  dilated  into  a  large  top-shaped 
body,  nearly  enclosing  the  pistils  in  sep- 
ai*ate  cavities  (Fig*  427).  Whenever  the 
pistils  of  a  flower  are  very  numerous,  tlie 
receptacle  is  more  or  less  enlarged  for  their 
insertion,  as  in  Magnolia,  the  Raspberry  and  Blackberry,  Ac 
In  the  Strawberry  the  enlarged  and  conical 
receptacle  (Fig.  428),  bearing  the  pistils  on 
its  surface,  becomes  the  edible  portion  in 
fruit.  In  the  Rose  (Fig. 
429)  the  receptacle  is 
deeply  concave,  instead,  "^^^s^^uu^^- 
of  convex,   being    urn-  \  ^ 

shaped,  invested  by  the  *^ 

adnate  tube  of  the  calyx, 
and  bearing  the  petals 
and  stamens  on  its  bor- 
der and  the  numerous 
pistils  on  its  whole  hol- 
low surface  (Fig.  429). 
It  is  much  the  same  in 
Calycanthus  (Fig.  814- 
819).  In  Geranium,  and 
many  allied  plants,  the  receptacle  is  prolonged  between  the  ovaries, 
and  coheres  with  their  styles  (Fig.  430) ;  these,  however,  separating 
at  maturity  (Fig.  431).  In  Umbelliferous  plants  a  similar  but  more 
slender  prolongation  of  the  receptacle  is  extended  upwards  between 
the  contiguous  faces  of  the  two  united  ovaries  which  form  the  fruit 

FIO.  427.  The  enlarged,  top-shaped  receptacle  of  Nelumbiam,  bearing  the  pistils,  im- 
mersed in  hollows  of  its  upper  face. 

FIQ.  428.    Longitudinal  section  of  a  young  strawbeny,  enlarged. 

FIG.  429.    Similar  section  of  a  young  Rose-hip. 

FIG.  430.    Gynaecium  of  Geranium  macuUttum,  or  Cranesbill,  enlarged. 

FIG.  431.  The  same  at  maturity,  with  the  five  pistils  splitting  away  from  the  long  beak  or 
receptacle  and  hanging  from  its  top  by  their  styles. 
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in  that  familj.  Occasionally  one  or  more  of  the  intemodes  between 
successive  floral  circles  elongate ;  as  between  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla  in  Pinks,  and  especially  in  Silene,  forming  a  stalk  within  the 
calyx,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  raised  (Fig.  432)  ;  while 
in  many  Gentians  the  inter- 
node  above  the  circle  of  ^ 
stamens  is  developed,  rais- 
ing the  pod  on  a  stalk  of  its 
own.  This  is  a  common 
case  in  the  Caper  family ; 
in  which  the  genus  Gynan- 
dropsis  (Fig.  433)  exhibits 
a  remarkable  development 
of  the  whole  receptacle.  It 
is  enlarged  into  a  flattened 
disk,  where  it  bears  the  pet- 
als, and  is  then  prolonged 
into  a  conspicuous  stalk  which  bears  the  stamens,  —  or  rather,  to 
which  the  bases  of  the  stamens  are  adnate,  —  and  then  into  a  shorter 
and  more  slender  stalk  for  the  pistil ;  thus  separating  the  four  circles 
or  sets  of  organs,  like  so  many  whorls  of  verticillate  leaves.  The 
general  name  for  this  kind  of  stalk,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
pedicel  or  stalk  of  the  flower,  is  the  Stipe  ;  and  whatever  organ  or 
set  of  organs  is  thus  elevated  is  said  to  be  stipitaie,  Wlienever  it  is 
necessary  to  particularize  the  portion  of  the  receptacle  thus  devel- 
oped, the  stipe  is  termed  the  Anthophore  when  it  appears  just  above 
the  calyx,  and  elevates  the  petals,  stamens,  and  pis- 
tils; the  Gonophore^  when  it  supports  both  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils ;  and  the  Gynophore^  Gynohase,  or 
Carpophore,  when  it  bears  the  gynaecium  alone.  The 
stalk  which  sometimes  supports  each  simple  pistil  of  the 
gynajcium  (as  in  Coptis  or  the  Groldthread)  is  called 
a  Thecaphore,  This,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the 
receptacle  at  all,  but  to  the  pistil  itself,  and  is  ho- 
mologous with  the  leafstalk.  <« 

489.  A  Disk  is  a  part  of  the  receptacle,  or  a  growth  from  it,  en- 
larged under  or  around  tlie  pistiL     Like  the  other  piu*ts  of  the  flower, 


no.  432.    BeetioD  of  a  flower  of  Silene  PenniiylTanica,  showing  the  stipe  or  anthophore, 
no.  483.    Flower  of  OynandropelSf  with  a  remarkably  elongated  receptacle, 
no.  434.    Disk  of  Uie  Orange,  underneath  the  pistil  (hypu^nous). 
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it  is  hypogynom  (466),  when  free  from  all  union  either  with  ttte  pis- 
til or  the  calyx,  as  in  the  Rue  and  the  Orange  (Fig.  434).  It  is 
perigynous  (467),  when  it  adheres  to  the  base  of  the  calyx,  as 

in  the  Buckthorn  (Fig.  435, 
436) ;  and  where  the  calyx  is 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  as  in  the 
Apple,  Hawthorn  (Fig.  300), 
&c,  there  is  commonly  a  disk  in- 
terposed between  the  two.  The 
disk  is  sometimes  expanded  on 
the  summit  of  such  an  ovary,  when  it  is  said  to  be  epigynous  (469), 
as  in  Comus,  tuid  all  Umbelliferous  plants. 


Sect.  V.    The  Floral  Envelopes  ix  Particular. 

490.  Their  Development,  or  Organogeny,  first  requires  a  brief  notice. 
The  flower-bud  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaf-bud ;  and 
wliat  has  been  stated  as  to  the  formation  of  the  leaves  of  the  branch 
(273)  equally  applies  to  the  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  sepals  are 
necessai-ily  the  eai'liest  to  appear,  which  they  do  in  the  form  of  so 
many  cellular  protuberances,  at  first  distinct,  inasmuch  as  then  their 
tips  only  are  eliminated  from  the  axis.  Each  one  may  complete  its 
development  separately,  like  an  ordinary  leaf,  when  the  sepals  I'C- 
main  distinct.  Or  the  lower  and  later-eliminated  portions  of  the 
forming  organs  of  the  circle  coalesce  as  they  grow  into  a  ring,  which, 
further  developed  in  union,  forms  the  cup  or  tube  of  the  gamophi^- 
hus  calyx.  In  some  cases,  it  would  appear  that  the  sepals  may  at 
fh^t  grow  separately,  and  afterwards,  though  only  at  a  very  early 
period,  coalesce  by  the  cohesion  of  their  contiguous  parts.  The  sev- 
eral parts  of  an  irregular  calyx  are  at  first  equal  and  similar ;  the 
irregularity  appears  in  their  subsequent  unequal  growth.  The  pet- 
als or  parts  of  the  corolla  originate  in  the  same  way,  a  little  later 
than  the  sepals.  Their  coalescence  in  the  gamopetalous  corolla  is 
congenital ;  the  ring  which  forms  its  tube  appearing  nearly  as  early 
as  do  the  slight  projections  which  become  its  lobes  and  answer  to  the 
summits  of  the  component  petals.  The  rudiments  of  the  petals  are 
visible  earlier  than  those  of  tlie  stamens  :  but  their  growth  is  at  firet 

FIO.  485.    Flower  of  a  Buekthora,  showing  a  Ui]g«  peiigynooa  disk.    486.  Vertical  seetfoo 
of  the  same. 
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retarded,  so  that  the  stamens  are  earlier  completed,  and  their 
anthers  surpass  them,  or  often  finish  their  growth,  while  the  petals 
are  still  minute  scales :  at  length  they  mi\ke  a  rapid  growth,  and 
enclose  the  organs  that  helong  above  or  within  them.  Unlike  the 
sepals  in  this  respect,  the  base  of  the  petal  is  frequently  narrowed 
into  a  portion  which  corresponds,  more  or  less  evidently,  to  the 
petiole  (the  claw)y  and  which,  like  the  petiole,  does  not  appear  until 
some  time  aAer  the  blade  or  expanded  part ;  the  summit  being  al- 
ways the  earliest  and  the  base  the  latest  portion  formed.  As  the 
envelopes  of  the  flower  grow  and  expand,  those  of  each  circle  adapt 
themselves  to  each  other  in  various  ways,  and  acquire  the  relative 
positions  which  they  occupy  in  the  flower-bud.  Their  arrangement 
in  this  state  is  termed 

491.  Their  JEstlvation  or  Prsfloration.    The  latter  would  be  the 

preferable  term ;  but  the  former  is  in  common  use  ;  the  word  JESsti- 
vation  (literally  the  summer  state)  having  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  by  Linnaeus ;  —  for  no  obvious  reason  except  that  he  had 
already  applied  the  name  of  Vernation  (the  spring  state)  to  express 
the  analogous  manner  in  which  leaves  are  disposed  in  the  leaf-bud. 
The  same  terms  are  employed,  and  in  nearly  the  same  way,  in  the 
two  cases,  but  with  some  peculiarities.  As  to  the  disrx^siticn  of 
eadi  leaf  taken  by  itself,  the  corresponding  terms  of  vernation  (257) 
wholly  apply  to  asstivatioiL  The  arrangement  in  the  bud  of  the 
several  members  of  the  same  floral  circle  in  respect  to  each  other,  is 
of  much  importance  in  systematic  botany,  on  account  of  the  nearly 
constant  characters  that  it  furnishes,  and  also  in  structural  botany, 
from  the  aid  it  oflen  affords  in  determining  the  true  relative  super- 
position or  succession  of  parts  on  the  axis  of  the  flower,  by  observ- 
ing the  order  in  which  they  overlie  or  envelope  each  other. 

492.  The  various  forms  of  aestivation  that  have  been  distinguished 
hj  botanists  may  be  reduced  to  three  essential  kinds,  namely,  the 
imbricative^  the  contorted  or  convoitUive,  and  the  valvular.* 

493.  Imbricative  aestivation,  in  a. general  sense,  comprises  all 
the  modes  of  disposition  in  which  some  members  of  a  floral  circle 
are  exterior  to  the  others,  and  therefore  overlie  or  enclose  them  in 


*  We  thonld  properly  say  of  the  (estivation  that  it  is  imbricative^  convolutive, 
valvular^  &c.,  and  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  or  of  the  sepals,  &c.,  that  they  are 
imhrieate  or  imbricated,  convolute,  valvate,  &c  in  sestivation ;  bat  such  prodsion 
of  langiiage  is  seldom  attended  to. 
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the  bud.  This  must  almost  necessarily  occur  "wherever  the  parts 
are  inserted  at  distinguishable  different  heights,  and  is  the  natural 
result  of  a  spiral  arrangement.  The  name  is  most  significant  when 
successive  leaves  are  only  partially  covered  by  the  preceding,  as  in 
Fig.  207.  Here  they  manifestly  break  joints,  or  are  disposed  like 
tiles  or  shingles  on  a  roof,  as  the  term  tmbnccUed  denotes.  It  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  the  spiral  airangement :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  properly  apply  the  term  imbricated  to  any  continuous 
succession  of  such  partly  overlying  members ;  as  when  we  say  of 
appressed  and  crowded  leaves  that  they  are  imbricated  on  the  stem, 
or  thus  express  tlie  whole  aiTangement  of  the  scales  of  a  bud 
(Fig.  153),  or  a  bulb  (Fig.  172),  or  of  a  catkin  or  cone  (Fig.  209). 
The  alternation  of  the  petals  with  the  sepals,  &c.  necessarily 
renders  tlie  floral  envelopes  likewise  imbricated  in  the  bud,  taken  as 
a  whole.  But  in  proper  aestivation,  what  we  have  to  designate  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  same  floral  circle  (say  the  five 
sepals  or  the  five  petals)  in  respect  to  each  other. 

494.  Now  when  the  sepals  or 
the  petals  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  regularly  imbricated  in 
the  bud,  as  in  Fig.  437,  the  three 
leaves  are  arranged  just  as  in 
three-i:anked  phyllotaxis  (238, 
43T  ^iS'  Fig.  203)  ;  that  is,  with  the  first 

petal  exterior  to  the  others,  the  second  is  covered  by  the  first  on 
one  side  while  it  covers  the  third  on  the  other.  When  they  are  five 
(as  in  the  calyx  of  Geranium,  Fig.  439),  they  are  disposed  just  as  in 
five-ranked  or  quincuncial  phyllotaxis  with  the 
axis  shortened  (240,  Fig.  206) ;  viz.  two  leaves 
are  exterior,  two  wholly  interior,  and  one  (the  ////^  "VV 

third)  with  one  edge  covered  by  No.  1  on  one 
side  while  it  covers  No.  5  with  its  other  edge.  So 
that  this,  the  regular  mode  of  imbrication  when 
the  parts  are  in  fives,  is  termed  quincuncial  aes- 
tivation, or  the  parts  are  said  to  be  quincunciattp  ^ 

Fia.  487.    Dli«imm  of  a  thiw-taiTed  (trimeroos)  calyx  and  eoroll*,  both  Imbricated  im 
MtiTmtlom. 
FIG  488.    IMagnuB  of  the  MwtSTation  of  thrae  petals  (or  one  etrele  or  the  petals)  of  HagBO- 

Ua,  Rimilarly  Imbricated,  but  strongly  enwrapping,  each  making  neariy  a  circle. 

FIG.  439.    Diagram  of  the  Imbricatlre  sratlTatlon  of  the  calyx  and  the  oonTolnttte  «stli» 
tion  of  the  coreUa  of  Geranium  ;  the  sepals  numbered. 
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imhricated.  We  have  here  tlie  advantage  of  being  able  to  number 
the  SQCcessive  sepals,  or  petals,  since  the  third  leaf  is  not  only  recog- 
nizable by  its  intermediate  position,  but  also  indicates  the  direction 
in  which  the  spiral  turns  (Fig.  206  and  Fig.  439). 

495.  It  must  be  recollected,  in  the  comparison,  that  the  parts  of 
successive  cycles  are  superposed  hi  the  foliage,  while  those  of  the 
floral  circles  alternate.  Regular  imbrication  in  the  4-mei'ous  flower 
gives  two  outer  and  two  inner  members  in  aestivation  (as  in  the 
calyx  of  Ci-uciferous  blossoms.  Fig.  367),  on  the  principle  of  two 
d(!cussating  paiss  of  leaves  (441)  ;  or  it  may  sometimes  be  refer- 
able to  a  modification  of  some  alternate  spiral  arrangement. 

496.  Tlie  degree  of  overlapping  depends  upon  tlie  breadth  of  the 
parts  and  the  state  of  the  bud ;  it  naturally  grows  less  and  less  as 
the  bud  expands  and  is  ready  to  open.  -It  is  from  the  fuU-growii 
fiower-bud,  just  before  anthesis  (or  the  opening  of  the  blossom),  that 

I  our  diagrams  are  usually  taken ;  in  which  the  parts  are  represented 
I  as  moderately  or  slightly  overlapping.  The  same  overlapping  car- 
I        ried  to  a  greater  extent  will  cause  the  outer  leaf  to  envelope  all  the 

rest,  and  each  succeeding  one  to  envelop  those  within ;  as  shown  in 
I  Fig.  438  from  one  circle  of  petals  of  a  Magnolia  taken  in  an  early 
j  state  of  the  bud.  To  this,  however,  has  not  improperly  been  applied 
I  the  name  of  convolute,  from  its  similarity  to  the  convolute  vernation 
I  of  the  leaves  of  the  branch  (257),  similarly  rolled  up  one  within  the 
I  other.  But  it  is  pnictically  inconvenient,  and  wrong  in  principle,  to 
I  designate  different  degrees  of  the  very  same  mode  by  distinct  names ; 
I         furthermore,  it  is  to  the  next  general  mode  of  {estivation  that  the 

name  of  convolute  is  more  commonly  applied,  at  least  in  recent  sys- 

teimitic  botanical  writings. 

497.  There  are  numei-ous  cases  of  imbricative  aestivation,  espe- 
cially in  irregular  flowers,  where  the  overlapping  of  parts  does  not 
altogether  accord  with  what  must  needs  be  their  order  of  succes- 
sion on  the  axis.  In  the  5-merous  calyx  and  corolla  of  all  truly 
papilionaceous  flowers,  for  example,  one  e<lge  of  the  sepal  or  the 
petal  No.  2  is  placed  under,  instead  of  over,  the  adjacent  edge  of 
Na  4,  in  consequence  of  which  three,  instead  of  only  one,  of  the 
leaves  have  one  edge  covered  and  the  other  external ;  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  358.  Since,  in  the  corolla  of  this  kind  of  blossom,  the  ex- 
terior petal,  here  the  vexillum  (472),  is  the  larger,  and  at  first  em- 
braces all  the  rest,  this  modiflcntion  of  imbricative  aestivation  has 
received  the  name  of  vexiUary.     As  nearly  the  same  thing  occurs 
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in  the  Violet,  it  h  probably  caused  by  some  slight  dif^location  that 
takes  place  during  the  early  growth  of  organs  in  the  irregular  blos- 
som.    It  is  not  restricted  to  irregular  flowers,  however,  but  occurs 
as  a  casual  vanation,  or  perliaps  more  frequent- 
ly than  the  quincuncial,  in  tlie  regular  corolla 
of  the  Lin(!feu  (as  is  shown  in  Fig.  440).     A 
slight  obliquity  in  the  position  of  tlie  petal  Na 
2,  assumed  at  an  early  peiiod,  would  account 
for  the  whole  anomaly.     That  this  suggests 
the  tnie  explanation  is  almost  demonstrated  by 
*^  the  varying  aestivation  of  the  corolla  of  the 

Linden ;  in  which  the  same  bunch  of  blossoms  often  furnishes  in- 
stances of  regular  quincuncial  imbrication,  of  the  modification  here 
refeiTcd  to,  and  of  a  similar  disposition  of  the  flfth  petal,  throwing 
one  of  its  edges  outwards  also.  If  the  fii-st  petal  were  also  to  par- 
take of  this  slight  obliquity,  the  imbricative  would  be  completely 
converted  into  what  is  variously  named 

498.  The  contorted,  twisted,  or  convohttive  {estivation  (Fig.  439, 
441,  the  corolla,  and  442).  In  this  mode,  the  leaves  of  the  circle  are 
all,  at  least  apparently,  inserted  at  the  same  height,  and  all  occupy 
the  same  relative  position :  one  edge  of  each,  being  directed  ob- 
liquely inwards,  is  covered  by  the  adjacent  leaf  on  that  side,  while 
the  other  covers  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  contiguous  leaf  on 
the  other  side.  This  is  owing  to  a  torsion  or  twisting  of  each  member 
on  its  axis  early  in  its  development ;  so  that  the  leaves  of  the  floral 
verticil,  instead  of  forming  arcs  of  a  circle,  or  sides  of  a  polygon 


ha^-ing  for  its  centre  that  of  the  blossom,  severally  assume  an  oblique 
direction,  by  which  one  edge  is  carried  partly  inward  and  the  other 
outward.     This  contorted  aestivation  is  rare  in  the  calyx,  but  com- 


FIQ.  440.    Diagram  of  the  plan  and  flMtiTatlon  of  the  flower  qf  the  Linden. 

FTG.  441.  Diagram  of  the  imbricated  calyx  of  Wallflower  (two  oater  and  two  inner  sepalsK 
and  within  the  strongly  contorted  or  conrolute  corolla.  442.  Corolla  of  the  latter  more  open. 
443.  Croea-Mction  of  the  plaited  tube  of  the  corolla  of  Campanula.  444.  Similar  aectioa  of  the 
plaited  and  superrolute  corolla  of  ConrolTulua. 
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imm  enoagh  in  the  corolUu  When  this  obliquity  of  position  is  strong, 
the  petals  themselves  are  usually  oblique,  or  unequal-sided,  from  the 
lesser  growth  of  the  overlapped  side.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  pet- 
als of  most  Malvaceous  plants,  and  in  those  of  the  St.  Johnswort.  In 
the  Pink,  however,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  petals  are 
symmetrical,  although  strongly  convolute  in  aestivation.  When  tlie 
petals  are  broad,  this  convolute  aiTangement  is  frequently  conspicu- 
ous in  the  fully  expanded  flower,  as  well  as  in  tlie  bud.  Tlie  con- 
volution in  the  bud  is  often  so  great,  that  the  petals  appear  as  if 
strongly  twisted  or  rolled  up  together,  each  being  almost  completely 
o^'erlapped  by  the  preceding,  so  that  they  become  convolute  nearly 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  vernation  ;  as  in  the  Wall- 
flower (Fig.  441,  442).  Altnough  there  is  some  diversity  of  usage, 
the  terms  convolute  and  contorted  in  aestivation  are  now  for  the  most 
part  employed  interchangeably,  or  nearly  sa 

499.  The  valvular  or  vahate  sestivation  is  that  in  which  the  parts 
of  a  floral  circle  are  placed  in  contact,  edge  to  edge,  throughout  their 
whole  length,  without  any  overlapping,  as  in  the  calyx  of  the  Mal- 
low and  Linden,  Fig.  440.  Here  the  members  of  the  circle  stand  in 
an  exact  circle,  no  one  being  in  the  least  degree  lower  or  exterior. 
The  edges  of  the  sepals  or  petals  in  this  case  are  generally  abrupt, 
or  as  thick  as  the  rest  of  the  organ ;  by  which  mark  the  valvate  aes- 
tivation  may  commonly  be  recognized  in  the  expanded  flower. 

500.  By  inflexion  of  the  edges,  the  valvate  aestivation  passes  by 
gradations    into    the    induplicate    (Fig. 

445),  and  this,  when  the  margins  are  in-      /^%^\^        ©G? 
rolled,  into  the  involute  (Fig.  446),  as  is     /^  R  ^         ^ 

exemplifled  by  the  calyx  of  different  spe-      '^r       ^       &  S) 
des  of  Clematis.     On  the  other  hand,  the         ^'fz^  ***S'-J 

valvate  calyx  of  nmny  Malvaceous  plants  **  ** 

has  the  margins  projecting  outwards  into  salient  ridges,  or  is  redupli- 
cate, in  aestivation. 

501.  In  the  Mignonette,  and  some  other  flowers,  the  aestivation  is 
open ;  tliat  is,  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  closed  at  all  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower  in  the  bud. 

502.  The  form  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  in  the  bud 
sometimes  has  to  be  considered.  Sometimes  it  is  plicate,  or  plaited 
lengthwise ;  and  the  plaits  may  be  turned  either  inwards,  as  in  the 

ne  446.  Dtagnm  of  th^  TmlTrnte-lndttpIkato  aesttTfttlon  of  Um  calyx  of  dematla  Virglni- 
ua.    446.  Same  of  Cloiuitto  Vitic«ll»,  fhe  maxvlDS  Inrolato. 
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corolla  of  Gentians,  or  outwards,  as  in  that  of  Campanula  (Fig.  443). 
Wlien  these  plaits  are  laid  over  one  another  in  a  convolute  manner, 
as  in  the  unopened  corolla  of  the  Moming-Gloiy 
(Fig.  444)  and  Stramonium  (Fig.  447,  448),  the 
aestivation  is  said  to  be  supervdute. 

603.  The  direction  of  the  spire  or  the  overlap- 
ping of  parts  may  be  either  from  left  to  right,  or 
from  right  to  left ;  and  this  direction  is  generally 
uniform.  In  indicating  the  direction,  it  is  most 
natural  to  suppose  the  observer  to  stand  before 
the  flower-bud.  DeCandolle,  indeed,  supposes  tlie 
ob3er\'er  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which 
would  reverse  the  direction  ;  but  the  former  is  the 
prevalent  view.  The  direction  is  frequently  re- 
versed in  passing  from  the  calyx  to  the  corolla, 
sometimes  with  remarkable  uniformity;  while 
again  the  two  occur  almost  indifferently  in  many 
eases.  The  It'nd  of  lestivation,  although  often  the  same  both  in  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  —  as  in  Famassia  (Fig.  881)  and  Elodea  (Fig. 
875),  where  both  are  quincuncially  imbricated,  —  is  as  frequently 
different ;  and  the  diff*erence  is  often  characteristic  of  families  or 
genera.  Thus,  the  calyx  is  valvate  and  the  corolla  convolute  in 
all  Malvaceaj;  the  calyx  imbricated  and  the  corolla  convolute  in 
Ilj-pericum,  in  the  proper  Pink  tribe,  &c.  Solitary  exceptions  now 
and  then  occur  in  a  family.  Thus,  the  corolla  in  Hosacese  is  imbri- 
cated, so  far  as  kno^^m,  except  in  Gillcnia,  where  it  is  convolute.  In 
general  it  may  be  said,  that  the  aestivation  of  the  corolla  is  less  con- 
stant than  that  of  the  calyx. 

504.  The  Calyx.  In  treating  of  the  general  structure  and  diver- 
sities of  the  flower,  we  have  already  noticed  tlie^  principal  modifi- 
cations of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  as  well  as  many  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed to  designate  them ;  which  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

505.  The  number  of  sepals  tliat  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
calyx  is  indicated  by  adjectives  formed  from  the  corresponding 
Gi'eek  numerals  prefixed  to  the  name ;  as,  disepahiiSj  for  a  cal^-x  of 
two  sepals ;  trisepalotu,  of  three  sepals ;  tetrasepalous,  of  four ;  pen- 
(asepahus,  of  five ;  hexasepahus,  of  six  sepals  ;  and  so  on.  Very 
commonly,  however,  the  Greek  word  for  leaves,  phyRa,  is  used  in 

FIG   447.    Summit  of  tht  UMzpaoded  corolla  of  Datura  meteloldM.    448.  Timnswrse  Me- 
tioQ  of  tho  nmo. 
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sach  composition  ;  and  the  calyx  is  said  to  be  dlpliiflom^  triphyUom, 
tetrapAyllotu,  pentaphyU^nUy  hexaphyUouSy  &c^  according  as  it  is  com- 
posed of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  leaves  or  sepals  respectively. 
These  terms  imply  that  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  distinct,  or  nearly 
sa  When  they  are  united  into  a  cup  or  tube,  the  calyx  was  by  the 
earlier  botanists  incorrectly  said  to  be  numophyUous  (literally  one- 
leaved)  ; —  a  term  which  we  continue  to  use,  guarding  however, 
against  the  eiToneous  idea  which  its  etymology  involves,  and  beai'ing 
in  mind  that  the  older  technical  language  in  botany  is  founded  upon 
extei-nal  appeai-ance,  and  not  the  real  structure,  as  we  now  under- 
stand it.  The  correct  term,  calyx  gamophxflouiy  is  now  coming  into 
use :  this  literally  expresses  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  phrase  9epah  united;  the  degree  of  coalescence  being  in- 
dicated by  adding  "  at  the  base,"  "  to  the  middle,"  or  "  to  the  sum- 
mit,'' as  the  case  may  be«  Still,  in  botanical  descriptions,  it  is  usual 
and  ordinarily  more  convenient  to  regard  the  calyx  as  a  whole,  and 
to  express  tlie  degree  of  union  or  separation  by  the  same  terms  as 
those  wliich  designate  the  degree  of  division  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf 
(281  -  287)  :  as,  for  example,  CoJ^  Jlve-ioothed,  when  the  sepals  of 
a  pentaphyllous  calyx  are  united  almost  to  the  top ;  Jive-cleft,  when 
united  to  about  the  middle ;  five-parted,  when  they  are  separate 
almost  to  the  base ;  taidfive-lobedj  for  any  degree  of  division  less 
than  five-parted,  without  reference  to  its  particular  extent. 

506.  The  united  portion  of  a  gamophyllous  calyx  is  called  its 
tube  ;  the  distinct  portions  of  the  sepals  are  termed  the  teeth,  seg- 
ments, or  lobes,  according  to  their  length  as  compared  'with  the  tube ; 
and  the  oi-ifice  or  summit  of  the  tube  is  named  the  throat.  The 
calyx  is  said  to  be  entire,  when  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  so  com- 
pletely confluent  that  the  margin  is  continuous  and  even.  The  terms 
regular  and  irregular  (446,  471)  are  applied  to  the  calyx  or  corolla 
separately,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  flower.  The  counterpart  term  to 
calyx  monophyllous  or  monosepalous,  is  pclyphyllous  or  pdysepalous 
(viz.  of  many  leaves  or  sepals).  Tliis  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase 
gepals  distinct ;  and  does  not  mean,  as  tlie  etymology  might  lead 
one  to  suppose,  that  they  are  unusually  numerous. 

507.  The  Corolla  has  corresponding  terms  applied  to  its  modiflca- 
tions.  When  its  petals  are  distinct  or  unconnected,  it  is  said  to  be 
poiypetalous ;  when  united,  at  least  at  the  base,  monopetalous,  or 
more  properly  gamopetcdous,  as  already  explained.  Various  de- 
grees of  such  union  are  shown  in  Fig.  450  ~  460*     The  united  por-> 
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tions  in  the  latter  case  form  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  the  distinct  parts 
are  the  lobei^  $effmentSy  Sec;  and  the  orifice  is  called  the  fJiroat, 
just  BA  in  the  calyx.  The  number  of  parts  that  compose  the  corolla 
is  designated  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  for  the  calyx ;  viz. 
a  corolla  of  two  petals  is  dipetaloia  ;  of  tliree,  tnpetalous  ;  of  four, 
tetrapetdlouM  ;  of  fiveypentc^petalous  ;  of  slx^  hexapetethtu  ;  of  seven, 
hepiapetahms ;  of ^ght, oetopetaious ^  of mne^ enne€q)etalaus ;  often, 
decapetahw. 

508.  Frequently  the  petals  (and  rarely  the  sepals)  taper  into  a 
stalk  or  narrow  base,  fmalogous  to  the  petiole  of  a  leaf,  which  is 
called  the  daw  (unguis)  ;  and  hence  the  petal  is  said  to  be  ungtUcu- 
late  ;  as  in  Cruciferous  flowers  (Fig.  405),  the  Pink  family  (Fig. 
432),  and  G^nandropsis  (Fig.  433),  &c ;  the  expanded  portion,  like 
that  of  the  lea^  being  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  lamina^  Itmb, 
or  blade. 


509.  Some  kinds  of  polypetalous  flowers  receive  particular  names, 
from  the  form  or  arrangement  of  their  floral  envelopes,  especially  of 
the  corolla.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  regular  and  the  irregular, 
—  terms  which  have  ah^ady  been  defined  (446,  471).  Among  the 
regular  forms  we  may  mention  the  rosaceous  flower,  like  that  of  the 
Bosej  Apple,  &c^  where  the  five  spreading  petals  Imve  no  chtws,  or 
very  short  ones ;  the  Uliaceous,  of  which  the  Lily  is  the  type,  where 
the  claws  or  base  of  the  petals  or  sepals  are  erect,  and  gradually 
spread  towards  their  summits ;  the  caryophyUaceouSy  as  in  the  Pink 
and  its  allies  (Fig.  449),  where  the  five  petals  have  long  and  narrow 

no.  449.    Oonllft  of  Botpiiort,  of  ftro  Mpamls,  lOBg^lairad  or  vNiTioeidste  p^^ 

no.  460.  Damtt  of  QIIU  or  Ipomopsfa  coronopifolfai ;  Um  parts  Minreripg  to  fli^cUwof 
llie  petals  of  tbe  laak  llgare  hem  all  united  into  a  tube. 

no.  461.  Ftoinr  of  Um  CypwVlae}  tho  pttalsattttte  tuOnK  imifted  into  a  flTB-kbed 
■pteading  bordar. 

no.  462.  Fkraw  of  the  email  Scaclet  Moming-Glory,  tbe  flve  petals  It  Is  eompoaed  of  psr> 
feetty  OBlted  Into  a  tmnpei^liived  tube,  and  a  nearlj  antive  spreading  border. 
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daws,  which  are  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  calyx  ;  and  the  cruciate^ 

or  cruciform^  which  give*  its  name  to  the  Mustard  family,  where 

the  four  unguiculate  petals,  diverging  equally  from  one  another, 

are  necessarily  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  in  the  Mustard 

(Fig.  405).     Among 

the  irregvlar  poly  peta- 

loos  flowers,  which  are 

extremely    varied    in 

different  families,  the 

papiixonaceous  or  htU" 

ierjfyshaped  corolla  of  the  Pulse  family  is  the  most  fiuniliar,  and 

has  already  been  illustrated  (471,  Fig.  892). 

510.  Several  forms  of  the  gamopetalous  coiolla,  or  gamophyl- 
lous  calyx,  have  been  distinguished  by  particular  names.  These 
are  likewise  divided  into  the  refftdar,  where  their  parts  are  equal  in 
size,  or  equally  united ;  and  the  irregtdar,  where  their  size  or  de- 
gree of  union  is  unequal  (471).  Among  the  former  are  the  cam" 
pantUate  or  heUshaped,  as  the  corolla  of  the  Harebell  (Fig.  456), 
which  enlarges  gradually  and  regularly  from  the  base  to  the  summit ; 


the  inftmdibuli/orm,  or  funnel^sht^edy  where  the  tube  enlarges  very 
gradually  below,  but  expands  widely  at  the  summit,  as  in  the  corolla 
of  Moming-Glory  (Fig.  1035  and  452)  ;  tubvlavy  where  the  foim  is 
somewhat  cylindrical  throughout,  as  in  Trumpet  Honeysuckle ;  hypo^ 
crateriform  (more  correctly  hypocraterimorphous),  or  scdvershapedy 

FIO.  468.  Botete  or  trheel-ehaped  tnd  fl^v-partsd  «orolU  of  th«  Bittenweet  (Sohmnin 
Dnleunum). 

FIG.  451    Whee]-«haped  and  ilTe-rleft  corolla  of  the  common  Potato. 

FIO.  466.    The  almost  mitire  and  open  bell-shaped  corolla  of  a  Groand  Ctnnnj  (Ph^'salin). 

FIG.  460.  Gampanulate  corolla  of  the  Harebell,  Campanula  rotondifolla.  467  Salrer- 
rinpcd  corolla  of  Phlox.  468.  Labiate  (ringent)  corolla  of  Lamiam  ;  a  aide  Tlew.  469.  Per- 
aooate  corolla  cf  Antirrhlnam.    460.  Personate  ooroUa  of  Linaria,  sparred  at  the  base. 
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where  the  limb  spreads  at  right  angles  witb  the  eummit  of  the  more 
or  less  elongated  tube,  as  in  the  corolla  of  CVpres^'Vine  (Fig.  451) 
and  Phlox  (Fig.  457) ;  and  rotate,  or  whedskapedj  when  a  hypo- 
craterifoim  corolla  has  a  very  short  tube,  as  in  the  Forget-me-*iot,  Bit- 
tersweet (Fig.  453),  and  Potato  (Fig.  454). 

511.  The  principal  irregular  gamopetalous  or  gamophjUoas  forms 
that  have  received  a  separate  appellation  are  the  Ugidate  or  straps 
ihapedj  which  has  already  been  explained  (473),  and  the  laJbicUe  or 
hilabicUe,  The  latter,  as  already  stated,  is  produced  by  the  unequal 
union  of  the  sepals  or  petals  (473),  so  as  to  form  an  upper  and  a  lower 
part,  or  two  lips,  as  they  are  called,  from  an  obvious  resemblalice  to 
the  open  mouth  of  an  animal  (Fig.  458  -  460).  This  variety  is  al- 
most universally  exhibited  by  the  corolla  of  the  Sage  or  Mint  family 
(which  is  therefore  called  Labiatae),  as  well  as  of  several  related 
families  ;  and  the  calyx  is  frequently  bilabiate  also,  as  in  the  Sage. 
And  since,  in  the  corolla  of  these  families,  two  of  the  five  petals 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  upper  lip,  and  three  into  that  of  the 
lower,  this  is  necessarily  inverted  in  the  bilabiate  calyx,  three  of  the 
sepals  combining  to  form  the  upper  lip,  and  two  to  form  the  lower. 

512.  When  the  upper  lip  is  arched,  as  in  the  corolla  of  Laniium 
(Fig.  458),  it  is  sometimes  called  the  gdUay  or  helmet.  When  the 
two  lips  are  thus  gaping  and  the  throat  open,  the  corolla  is  said  to 
be  ringent.  When  the  mouth  is  closed,  or  partly  so,  by  an  elevated 
portion  or  protuberance  of  the  lower  lip,  called  the  pakUCy  as  in  the 

.  Snapdragon  and  Toadflax  (Fig.  459,  4G0),  the  corolla  is  said  to  be 
personate,  or  mashed. 

513.  In  the  Snapdragon,  the  base  of  the  corolla  is  somewhat  pro- 
tuberant, or  saccate,  on  the  anterior  side ;  in  the  Toadflax,  the  pro- 
tuberance is  extended  into  a  hollow  spur,  A  projection  of  this  kind 
is  not  uncommon,  in  various  families  of  plants.  One  petal  of  the 
Violet  is  thus  spurred  or  calcarate  (Fig.  397) ;  so  is  one  of  the  outer 
petals  in  the  Fumitory,  and  ekch  of  them  in  Dicentra  (Fig.  370).  So, 
also,  one  of  the  sepals  is  spurred  or  strongly  sac-shaped  in  the  Jewel- 
weed  (Impatiens),  and  the  Larkspur  (Fig.  398)  ;  and  all  five  petals 
take  this  shape  in  the  Columbine.  A  monster  of  the  Toadflax  is 
occasionally  found,  in  which  the  four  remaining  petals  of  the  five 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  affect  the  same  irregularity,  and  so 
bring  back' the  flower  to  a  singular  abnormal  state  of  regularity. 
This  ^\»3  called  by  Linnieus  Peloria  ;  a  name  which  is  now  used  to 
designate  the  same  sort  of  monstrosity  in  different  flowers. 
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514.  The  petals  are  sometimes  fuiiiishcd  with  appendages  on 
their  inner  surface,  such  as  the  crown  at  the  summit  of  the  claw  in 
Silene  (Fig.  378,  449),  and  the  scales  similarly  situated  on  the 
gamopetalous  corolla  of  the  Comfrey,  &c.  These  appendages  some- 
times represent  a  circle  of  sterile  and  metamorphosed  stamens ;  but 
more  commonly  they  seem  really  to  belong  to  the  i)etal. 

515.  As  to  duration,  sometimes  the  floral  envelopes  are  caducous, 
i.  e.  falling  off  when  the  blossom  opens,  as  the  calyx  in  the  Poppy  fam- 
ily and  the  corolla  of  the  Grape-Vine  (Fig.  884).  More  commonly 
they  are  deciduous^  or  fall  afler  expansion,  but  before  the  fruit  foiTus. 
When  they  remain  until  the  fruit  is  formed  or  matured,  they  are 
persistent^  which  is  often  the  case  with  the  calyx,  especially  when 
it  has  a  green  color  and  foliaceous  texture.  When  they  persist. in  a 
dry  or  withering  state,  as  the  corolla  of  Heaths,  Campanula,  &c., 
they  are  said  to  be  marcescent. 

516.  Besides  serving  as  organs  of  protection,  the  sepals,  when 
green,  assimilate  sap,  and  act  upon  the  air  like  ordinary  foliage  (344, 
345).  The  petals,  like  other  uncolored  (that  is  greenless)  parts,  do 
not  evolve  oxygen,  but  abstract  it  from  the  air,  and  give  off  carbonic 
acid ;  in  other  words,  they  decompose  assimilated  matter,  —  a  pix>- 
cess  which  appears  to  be  needful  in  flowering,  and  to  subsei-ve  some 
important  end  at  the  time  (3G8-373).  The  tissue  of  a  petal  is 
much  the  same  as  thAt  of  a  leaf,  except  that  it  is  much  more  delicate 
and  the  fibro-vascular  system  is  generally  reduced  to  slender  bundles 
of  a  few  spiral  vessels,  &c,  which  form  its  veins. 


Sect.  VI.    The  Stamens. 

517.  The  Stamens  have  already  been  considered  in  a  general  way 
(418).  Before  describing,  their  structure  more  particularly,  the 
principal  terms  which  relate  to  their  number,  connection,  and  posi-r 
tion  may  be  mentioned.  Most  of  these  terms  were  devised  by  Lin- 
naeus as  names  of  the  classes  of  his  Artificial  System  of  classiflcation 
(Part  n.  Chap.  IV.),  founded  mainly  upon  characters  furnished  by 
the  stamens.  Their  number  in  a  flower  is  accordingly  expressed 
by  the  names  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  earlier  Linniean  classes  (990), 
put  into  a<ljective  form.  Thus,  a  flower  with  one  stamen  is  said  to 
be  monandrous  ;  with  two,  diandrous  ;  with  tliree,  triandrous  ;  with 
four,  tetrandrous ;  with  five,  pentandrous  ;  with  six,  hexandrous  ; 
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with  seven,  heptandrous ;  with  eight,  octandrous  ;  witli  nine,  ennean-' 
drous  ;  with  ten,  decandrous  ;  with  twelve,  dodecandrous.  When 
more  than  twelve,  and  inserted  on  the  calyx,  they  are  tMocandrotis^  or 
when  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  polyandrous, 

518.  As  to  their  union  with  each  other,  this  may  take  place  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  the  filaments  are  combined,  while  the 
anthers  are  distinct  When  thus  united  by  their  filaments  into  one 
set,  they  are  said  to  be  monadelphous  ;  as  in  the  Lupine,  &c.  (I^^ig- 

462)  and  Mallow. 
When  united  by  their 
filaments  into  two 
sets,  they  are  diadd" 
phous,  as  in  most 
plants  of  the  Pulse 
family,  where  nine 
stamens  form  one  set 
and  the  tenth  is  soli- 
tary (Fig.  461);  and 
in  Dicentra  (Fig.  369  -  371),  where  the  six  stamens  are  equally  com- 
bined in  two  sets.  When  united  or  ar- 
ranged in  three  sets  or  parcels,  they  are 
said  to  be  triadelphous,  as  in  tlie  com- 
mon St.  Johnswort ;  or  if  in  several, 
polyadelphous;  as  in  Linden.  When 
stamens  are  united  by  their  anthers  into 
a  tube  or  ring,  they  are  said  to  be  syn- 
ffenesious  (Fig.  463,  464).  This  occurs 
in  the  whole  vast  order  of  Composita;. 
Here  the  five  filaments  are  distinct; 
whereas  in  Lobelia,  and  also  in  the 
Melon  and  Gourd  (Fig.  465,  466),  both 
the  filaments  and  the  anthers  are  united ;  tliat  is,  the  stamens  are 
monadelphous  as  well  as  syngenesious. 

519.  As  to  insertion,  stamens  are  hypogynous  (466)  when  b6me 
on  the  receptacle,  that  is,  when  not  adnate  to  any  other  organ ; 


FIG.  461.  Diadelphoas  etamens  (9  and  I)  of  a  Pea.  462.  Mooadelpboos  stamena  of  a 
Lupine. 

FIO.  463.    Fito  lyngenefdoos  stamens  of  a  Composita.    464.    The  same,  laid  open. 

FIG.  465.  Column  of  stamens  at  once  triadelphous  and  syngenesious,  of  the  Gourd  :  the 
floral  envelopes  cut  awaj.  466.  A  croes-sectioa  of  the  united  antliers,  nearly  tlio  natunti  sias. 
467.  A  sinuous  anther  of  the  Melon. 
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perigtpnous  (467)  when  borne  on  or  adnate  to  any  part  of  the  calyx ; 

eptpetaloiis,  when  borne  on  the  corolla,  as  in  the  greater  number  of 

monopetalous  flowers;   and  epigynoxis  (469), 

when  borne  on  the  ovary.     In  some  cases  the 

adnation  proceeds  further,  and  the  stamens  are 

inserted  on,  i.  e.  are  consolidated  with,  the  hf^j^^r^ifti 

style,  as  in  the  Orchis  family ;  then  they  are 

said  to  be  gynandroiis  (Fig.  468). 

520.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  inequal- 
ity in  the  length  of  the  filaments  is  expressed  by 
a  technical  term.  Namely,  the  stamens  are 
said  to  be  didynamotis  when,  being  only  four 
in  number,  they  are  in  pairs,  and  one  pair  is 
longer  than  the  other ;  as  in  Gerardia  (Fig.  407),  and  in  most  flowers 
with  a  bilabiate  corolla.  And  they  are  tetradynamotis  when,  being 
six  in  number,  two  are  shorter  than  the  remaining  four,  as  in  Mus- 
tard and  all  that  family  of  plants  with  Cruciferous  flowers  (Fig.  406). 

521.  A  stamen  consists  of  its  jUament  and  its  anther  (418). 
The  filament,  being  a  mere  stalk  or  support  of  the  anther,  is  not  an 
essential  part ;  it  is  to  the  anther  what  the  petiole  is  to  the  blade  of 
a  Iciif.  Sometimes,  therefore,  it  is  wanting,  when  the  anther  is 
teuile.  The  anther  is  essential  to  a  perfect  stamen.  But  sometimes 
a  stamen,  or  what  stands  in  the  place  of  one,  is  destitute  of  an  anther, 
L  e.  is  sterile^  as  in  Fig.  408 ;  and  also  the  upper  one  in  Fig.  468, 
it^  which  is  a  sterile  filament  enlarged  into  a  petal-like  body.  The 
true  nature  of  the  organ  is  known  by  its  position. 

522.  The  Filamentf  although  usually  slender  and  stalk-like,  assumes 
a  great  variety  of  forms :  it  is  sometimes  dilated  so  as  to  resemble  a 
petal,  except  by  its  bearing  an  anther ;  as  in  the  transition  states  be- 
tween the  true  petals  and  stamens  of  the  Water-Lily  (Fig.  344).  The 
filament  is  anatomically  composed  of  a  central  bundle  of  spiral  ves- 
sels or  ducts,  which  represent  tlie  fibro-vascular  system  of  the  leaf, 
in  the  same  state  as  in  the  petiole,  enveloped  by  parenchyma ;  the 
outer  stratum  of  which  forms  a  delicate  epidermis. 

523.  Tll€  Anther,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  is  usu- 
ally borne  on  the  apex  of  the  filament ;  and  commonly  consists  of 
two  lohes^  or  cells  (theca),  placed  side  by  side,  and  connected  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  filament,  called  the  connecttvum,  or  connective, 

no.  468.  stamens  and  stylo  of  a  Cypripediam,  united  into  ono  body  or  eolmnn:  a,  c, 
anthers :  st.  a  sterils  stamen :  stig.  the  stigma. 
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524.  The  attachment  of  the  anther  to  the  filament  presents  three 
principal  modes.  1st.  When  the  base  of  the  connective  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  apex  of  the  filament  and  with  the  axis  of  the 
anther,  the  latter  is  termed  innate^  and  rests  firmly  upon  the  summit 

of  the  filament,  as  in  Fig.  469.  2d. 
When  the  lobes  of  the  anther  adliere 
for  their  whole  length  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  filament,  or  to  a  broad 
connective  (whichever  it  be  called), 
so  as  to  appear  lateral,  it  is  said  to 
be  adnate ;  as  in  Magnolia,  Lino- 
dendron  (Fig-  470),  &c.  Here  the 
anther  must  be  either  extrorse  or  tn- 
trorse.  It  is  xntrorse^  or  Uimed  in- 
wards,  when  it  occupies  the  inner 
side  of  the  connective,  and  faces  the  pistils,  as  in  Magnolia ;  but 
when  the  anther  looks  away  from  the  pistib  and  towards  the  petals 
or  sepals,  it  is  said  to  be  extrorse,  or  turned  oiUwards,  as  in  Iris, 
Liriodendron,  and  Asarum  (Fig.  472).  3d.  When  the  anther  is 
fixed  by  a  point  near  its  middle  to  the  apex  of  the  filament,  on  which 
it  lightly  swings,  it  is  said  to  be  versatile  ;  as  in  all  Grasses,  in  the 
Lily,  and  in  the  Evening  Primrose  (Fig.  471),  &c.  In  this  case,  as 
in  the  preceding,  the  anther  is  said  to  be  tntrarse,  or  incumbent, 
when  it  is  turned  towards  the  pistil,  which  is  the  most  common 
way ;  and  extrorse,  when  it  faces  outwards. 

525.  The  connective  is  oAen  inconspicuous  or  wholly  wanting,  so 
that  the  lobes  of  the  anther  are  directly  in  contact  on  the 

apex  of  the  filament ;  but  it  is  conmionly  evident.  It  is 
often  produced  into  an  appendage  at  the  tip  of  the  anther, 
as  in  Magnolia  and  Liriodendron  (Fig.  470),  the  Papaw 
(Fig.  956,  where  it  forms  a  rounded  top),  and  Asarum 
(Fig.  472).  Appendages  or  pixx;esses  from  the  back  of 
the  connective  are  seen  in  the  stamens  of  the  Violet  and  of 
many  Ericaceous  plants.  ^ 

526.  Each  of  the  two  cells  or  lobes  of  the  anther  is  marked  with 
a  lateral  line  or  furrow,  running  from  top  to  bottom ;  tliis  is  the 


FIG.  460.  A  ituDMi  of  Isopynun  blternatam,  with  an  Innate  anther  470.  Btamen  of  Uri»- 
dendron,  or  Tulip-tree,  inith  an  adnate  eztronw  anther.  471.  Stamen  of  CBnothera  slaaca, 
vlth  the  anther  fixed  by  its  middle  and  Tersatiie. 

TtlQ,  472.  A  stamen  of  Asarum  Canadenae,  with  an  adnate  anther. 
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tuture^  or  line  of  dehiscence^  by  which  the  anther  opens  at  maturity 
to  discharge  the  pollen  (Fig.  473).  This  line  is  for  the  most  part 
exactly  lateral  in  innate  anthers  ;  but  it  looks  more  or  less  evidently, 
and  oflen  directly,  inward  in  introrse,  and  outward  in  extrorse 
anthers.  In  certain  cases  the  cells  of  the  anther  open  only  at  the 
summit,  by  a  pore  or  hole,  as  in  Py- 
rola  (Fig.  474)  and  most  Ericaceous 
plants.  In  the  Whortleberry  family 
each  cell  or  lobe  is  commonly  pro- 
longed into  a  tube,  which  opens  only 
at  the  apex  (Fig.  391).  In  the  Bar- 
berry (Fig.  475),  and  in  nearly  all 
plants  of  the  Barberry  family,  the 
whole  face  of  each  anther-cell  sepa- 
rates by  a  continuous  line,  forming  a  kind  of  door,  which  is  attached 
at  the  top,  and  turns  back,  as  if  on  a  hinge :  in  this  case  the  anthers 
are  said  to  open  by  valves.  In  the  Sassafras  (Fig.  1114),  and  many 
other  plants  of  the  Laurel  family,  each  lobe  of  the  anther  opens  by 
two  such  valves,  like  trap-doors. 

527.  Sometimes  the  anthers  are  one-celled  by  the  suppression  of 
one  lobe,  being  dimidiate^  or  reduced  as  it  were  to  half-stamens,  as 

in  Gomphrena  or  Globe-Amaranth  (Fig.  478). 
But  most  one-celled  anthers  are  the-  result  of 
the  confluence  of  the  two  cells  into  one.  A 
comparison  of  the  two-celled  anther  of  Pent- 
stemon  pubescens,  where  the.  two  cells  diverge 
below  and  are  somewhat  united  at  the  top 
(Fig.  476)  with  the  kidney-shaped  one-celled 
anther  of  a  Mallow,  opening  by  a  continuous 
line  all  round  the  margin  (Fig.  477),  shows 
how  this  result  is  brought  about. 

528.  As  to  anatomical  structure,  each  lobe  of  the  full-grown 
anther  consists  of  an  epidermal  membrane,  lined  with  a  delicate 
fibrous  tissue,  and  surrounding  a  cavity  filled  with  pollen.     This 


no.  473.  A  itaimii,  with  Its  anther,  ft,  opening  In  the  normal  manner  down  the  whole 
hngth  of  the  onter  side  of  each  cell :  a,  the  filament. 

FIO.  474.  Stamen  of  a  PyroU ;  each  cell  of  the  anther  opening  "by  a  terminal  orifice. 

FIO.  475.  Stamen  of  a  Barberry ;  the  cells  of  the  anther  opening  by  an  uplifted  valTe. 

fIG.  476.  A  atamen  of  Pentetemon  pnbescena ;  anther-cella  aUgbtly  confluent, 

no.  477.  Stamen  of  Bfallow ;  the  two  cells  confluent  into  one,  opening  round  the  maigin. 

no.  478.  Antlier  of  Qlobe  Amannth,  of  only  one  cell ;  the  other  cell  obliterated. 
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fibrous  lining  (a  little  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  45,  from  the  anthef 
of  Cobiea)  is  composed  of  simple  or  branching  tlireads  or  bands, 
which  formed  the  thickening  deposit  on  the  walls  of  large  paren- 
chymatous cells ;  all  the  membrane  between  the  bands  becoming  ob* 
Uterated  as  the  anther  approaches  maturity,  the  latter  alone  renuun, 
as  a  set  of  delicate  fibres.  This  fibrous  layer  gradually  diminishes 
in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  line  of  dehbcence  of  the  ceU, 
and  there  it  is  completely  interrupted.  These  very  elastic  and  hygro- 
metric  threads  lengthen  or  contract  in  different  ways,  according 
as  the  anther  is  dry  or  moist,  and  are  thought  to  favor  the  egress 
of  the  pollen.  The  outer  stratum  of  the  wall  of  the  anther  in  dry- 
ing contracts  more  than  the  inner,  and  so  opens  the  cell,  in  many 
cases  turning  the  walls  inside  out  aher  dehiscence,  as  in  Lilies 
and  Grasses. 

529.  Of  all  the  fioral  organs,  the  anther  shows  least  likeness  to 
a  leaf.  Nevertheless,  the  early  development  is  nearly  the  same. 
Like  the  leaf,  the  apex  is  earliest  formed,  appearing  fii*st  as  a  solid 
protuberance,  and  the  anther  is  completed  before  the  filament,  which 
answers  to  the  leafstalk,  makes  its  appearance.  At  first,  the  anther 
is  of  a  greenish  hue,  although  at  maturity  the  cells  assume  a  differ- 
ent color,  more  commonly  yellow.  A  transverse  section  of  the  fonn- 
ing  anther  shows  four  places  in  which  the  transformation  of  the  paren- 
chyma into  pollen  commences,  which  answer  to  the  centre  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf,  viz.  the  two  sides  of  the 
blade,  each  distinguislied  into  its  upper  and  its  lower  stratum.     So 

that  the  anther  is  primarily  and  typically  four-celled ; 
each  lobe  being  divided  by  a  portion  of  untransformed 
tissue,  stretching  from  the  connective  to  the  opposite 
side,  which  corresponds  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf  and 
the  line  of  dehiscence.  This  appearance  is  presented 
by  a  large  number  of  full-grown  anthers ;  but  the  par- 
tition usually  disappears  before  the  anther  opens,  when 
each  lobe  becomes  single  celled.  The  normal  anther 
is  consequently  considered  as  two-celled.  In  Meni- 
spermum  and  Cocculus,  however,  the  anther  is  strongly 
four-lobed  externally,  and  each  lobe  forms  a  distinct 
cell  at  maturity. 

530.  Viewed  morphologically,  therefore,  the  filament  answers  to 

ITO.  479.  Plaa  of  a  ttiunen  u  atiBwering  to  a  leaf;  the  upper  part  of  the  aother  eni  amy, 
and  the  lammit  of  a  leaf  represented  above  it. 
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the  petiole  of  a  leaf;  the  anther,  to  the  blade.  The  conned iv(» 
represents  the  midrib ;  the  lobes  or  cells  of  the  anther  represent  the 
two  symmetrical  halves  of  the  blade ;  and  the  line  of  dehiscence  is 
normally  along  the  margins  of  the  transformed  leaf.  AVliat  in  the 
leaf  would  be  cells  of  parenchyma  develop  as 

531.  Pollen.  This  usually  powdery  substance  consists  of  grain.'*, 
of  definite  size  and  shape,  uniform  in  the  same  plant,  but  oAen  very 
difTerent  in  different  species  or  families.  The  grains  are  commonly 
tiingle  cells,  globular  or  oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  yellow  color.  But 
in  Spiderwort  they  are  oblong ;  in  the  Cichory  and  Thistle  tribes 
many-sided  (Fig.  485)  ;  in  the  Musk-plant  spirally  grooved  (Fig. 
480) ;  in  the  Mallow  family  (Fig.  483)  and  the  Squash  and  Pump- 


Q 


kin,  beset  with  bristly  projections,  &Ci  The  pollen  of  Pine  (Fig. 
486),  as  well  as  that  of  the  Onagrace»  (Fig.  487,  489),  is  not  so 
simple,  but  appears  to  consist  of  three  or  four  blended  cells  ;  that  of 
all  true  Ericaceae  evidently  consists  of  four  grains  or  cells  united 

4M  488  M  487  488 

(Fig.  488).     The  most  extraordinary  shape  is  that  of  Zostera,  or 
the  Eel-grass  of  salt-water,  in  which  the  grains 
(destitute  of  the  outer  coat)  consist  of  long  and 
slender  threads,  which,  as  they  lie  side  by  side 
in  the  anther,  resemble  a  skein  of  silk. 

532.  Pollen-gndns  are  usually  formed  in  fours, 
by  the  division  of  the  living  contents  of  mother  *" 

cells  first  into  two,  and  these  again  into  two  parts,  which,  acquiring 
a  coat  of  oeliulosCy  become  specialized  cells  (36).  As  the  pollen 
completes  its  growth,  the  walls  of  the  mother  cells  are  usually  oblit- 
erated.    But  sometimes  the  enclosing  cells  persist,  and  collect  the 

ne.  480-480.    JtmoB  of  poQen :  480,  ftom  Mimvliu  moiehatiu :  481,  Slejos :  482,  Eebl- 
■oqjitSa:   488,  HlUseaa:  484,  LOy:  486,  Clehoiy:  486,  Pirn:   487,  CIxcm:  488,  KalmU: 
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^llen-grains  into  coherent  masses  of  various  consistence,  as  is  re- 
markably the  case  in  the  Orchis  and  Milkweed  families  (Fig.  543, 
&c).     Such  po/2en-ma«s«s  are  sometimes  termed  jpoAnio. 

533.  The  threads,  resembling  cobweb,  that  are  loosely  mixed  with 
the  pollen  of  the  Evening  Primrose,  are  the  vestiges  of  obliterated 
mother  cells. 

534.  Pollen-grains  have  two  coats.  The  outer  coat,  called  the 
extine,  is  comparatively  thick,  and  oflen  granular  or  fleshy.  Tliis  is 
later  formed  than  the  inner,  and  by  a  kind  of  secretion  from  it :  to  it 
all  the  markings  belong.  The  inner  coat,  or  intine^  which  is  the 
proper  cell-membrane,  is  a  very  thin  and  delicate,  transparent  and 
colorless  membrane,  of  considerable  sti'ength  for  its  thickness.  The 
pollen  of  Zostera  and  of  some  other  aquatic  plants  is  destitute  of  the 
outer  coat  (531). 

535.  The  cavity  enclosed  by  the  coats  is  filled  with  a  viscid  liquid, 
rich  in  protoplasm,  which  often  appears  slightly  turbid  under  the 
higher  powers  of  ordinary  microscopes,  and,  when  submitted  to  a 
magnifying  power  of  about  three  hundred  diameters,  is  found  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  minute  particles  (ybrtZ^ee),  the  larger  of 
which  are  from  the  four-thousandth  to  the  five-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  smaller  only  one  fourth  or  one  sixth  of  this  size. 
The  smaller  cxliibit  the  constant  molecular  motion  of  all  such  mi- 
nute particles  when  suspended  in  a  liquid  and  viewed  under  suffi- 
cient magnifying  power.  When  wetted,  the  grains  of  pollen  prompt- 
ly absorb  water  by  endosmosis  (37),  and  are  distended,  changing 
their  shape  somewhat,  and  obliterating  the  longitudinal  folds,  one  or 
more  in  number,  wl^ich  many  grains  exhibit  in  the  dry  state.  Soon 
the  more  extensible  and  elastic  inner  coat  inclines  to  force  its  way 
through  the  weaker  parts  of  the  outer,  especially  at  one  or  more 
thin  points  or  pores ;  sometimes  forming  a  projection  of  considerable 
length,  when  the  absorption  is  slow  and  the  exterior  coating  tougli. 
If  the  absorption  continues,  tlie  distention  soon  overcomes  the  resist- 
ance of  the  elastic  inner  coat,  which  bursts,  and  the  contents  are  dis- 
charged. 

536.  When  fresh,  living  pollen  falls  upon  the  stigma,  however, 
which  is  barely  moist,  it  does  not  burst,  but  the  inner  membrane  is 
slowly  projected,  often  through  particular  points,  clefts,  or  openings 
of  the  outer  coat,  in  the  form  of  an  attenuated  transparent  tube  (Fig. 
537-547),  filled  with  its  fluid  contents,  and  which  penetrates  the 
nuked  and  loose  cellular  tissue  of  the  stigma,  and  buries  itself  in 
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the  style.  This  is  not  a  mechanical  protrusion,  but  a  true  growth, 
the  materials  for  which  are  supplied  by  nourishment  imbibed  from 
the  stigma  and  style.  Its  further  course  and  the  office  it  subserves 
will  be  considered  afler  the  structure  of  the  pistil  is  mdde  known. 
(Sect  IX.) 

Sect.  VII.    Tub  Pistils. 

537.  The  Fblils  (419)  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  ter- 
minate the  axis  of  growth.  Linnseus  established  the  orders  of  his 
Artificial  System  mainly  upon  the  pistils,  and  this  introduced  a  se- 
ries of  terms  expressive  of  their  number  in  a  flower,  analogous  to 
those  used  for  the  number  of  stamens  (ol7).  Thus  a  flower  with  a 
single  pistil  is  said  to  be  monogynous  /  with  two,  digynouB  ;  with  three, 
trtgynous  ;  with  four,  tetrtigynQut ;  with  five,  pentagynous  ;  and  so 
on :  when  more  numerous  or  indefinite,  the  fiower  is  pclygynous. 

538.  It  is  eomparatively  seldom  that  the  pistils  are  exactly  equal 
to  the  petals  or  sepals  in  number ;  tlicy  are  sometimes  more  numer- 
ous, and  arranged  in  several  rows  upon  the  enlarged  or  prolonged 
receptacle,  as  in  the  Magnolia,  the  StrawbeiTy,  &c.,  and  perhaps 
more  frequently  they  are  reduced  to  less  than  the  symmetrical  num- 
ber, or  to  a  single  one.  Yet  oflcn  what  appears  to  be  a  single  pistil 
is  not  so  in  reality,  but  a  comix>und  organ,  formed  by  the  union  of 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  simple  pistils ;  these  organs  being 
sabject  to  coalescence  in  the  same  way  as  the  stamens  (518)  and  the 
petals  (507,  462). 

539.  A  simple  and  complete  pistil,  as  already  described  (420),  is 
composed  of  three  parts :  the  Ovary,  or  seed-bearing  portion  ;  the 
Sttle,  or  tapering  portion,  into  which  the  apex  of  the  ovary  is  pro- 
longed ;  and  the  Stigma,  usually  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  style, 
consisting  of  a  part,  or  sometimes  a  mere  point,  of  the  latter,  divested 
of  epidermis,  vwith  its  moist  cellular  tissue  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
ovary,  which  contains  the  ovules,  or  bodies  which  are  to  become 
seeds,  is  of  course  a  necessary  part  of  the  pistil ;  the  stigma,  which 
receives  from  the  anthers  the  pollen  (531)  by  which  the  ovules  are 
fertilized,  is  no  less  necessary ;  but  the  intervening  style  is  no  more 
essential  to  the  pistil  than  the  filament  is  to  the  stamen,  and  is  there- 
fore not  uncommonly  wanting.  In  the  latter  case,  the  stigma  is 
lexftZe  upon  the  apex  of  the  ovary.  In  Tasmannia  it  actually  occu- 
ines  the  side  of  tlie  ovary  for  nearly  its  wliole  length,  and  b  sepa- 
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rated  fxx>m  the  line  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached  only  bj  the 
thickness  of  the  walls :  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  our  Schizandra 
(Fig.  493),  another  plant  of  the  Magnolia  family.  The  style  some- 
times proceeds  from  the  side,  or  even  from  near  the  apparent  base 
of  the  ovary ;  as  in  the  Strawberry  (Fig.  428). 

540.  When  the  pistil  is  single,  or  when  several  coalesce  into  one,  it 
will  necessarily  terminate  the  axis,  and  appear  to  be  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  it  When  there  are  two  pistils  in  the  flower,  they  al- 
ways stand  opposite  each  other  (so  that  if  they  coalesce  it  is  by 
their  inner  faces)  ;  and  are  either  lateral  as  respects  the  flower,  that 
is,  one  on  the  right  side  and  the  other  on  die  left,  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  bract  and  axis  (444),  as  in  the  Mustard  family,  the 
Gentian  family,  and  a  few  others  ;  or,  more  commonly,  anterior  and 
posterior^  one  before  the  axis  and  the  other  before  the  bract  of  the 
axillary  flower.  When  they  accord  in  number  with  the  sepals  or 
petals,  they  are  either  opposed  io  or  alternate  with  them ;  and  the 
two  positions  in  this  respect  are  sometimes  found  in  neai*ly  related 
genera,  so  as  to  baffle  our  attempts  at  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
diflei*ence.  In  Pavonia,  for  example,  the  five  pistils  are  opposite 
the  petals  ;  in  Malvaviscus  and  Hibiscus,  alternate  with  them.  In 
Sida  (when  five)  they  stand  opposite  the  petals ;  in  Abutilon,  opposite 
the  sepals. 

541.  Pistils  occur  under  such  a  diversity  of  forms,  and  exhibit 
such  various  complications,  that  the  plan  of  their  structure  and  the 
distinction  between  simple  and  compound  pistils  require  to  be  well 
understood.  Commencing,  therefore,  with  the  most  natural  forms, 
and  proceeding  gradually  to  the  more  complex  or  disguised,  we  first 
consider 

542.  The  Simple  Plstili  and  the  way  in  which  it  answers  to  a  leaf. 
A  simple  pistil  answers  to  a  single  leaf.  A  compound  pistil  answers 
to  two  or  more  leaves  combined,  just  as  a  monopetalous  corolla 
answers  to  two  or  more  petals,  or  leaves  of  the  flower,  united  into 
one  body.  As  to  its  morphology,  tlie  botanist  regards  a  simple 
pistil  as  consisting  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf,  curved  inwards  until  its 
margins  meet  and  unite,  forming  in  this  way  a  closed  case,  or  pod, 
which  is  the  ovary.  So  that  the  upper  face  of  the  altered  leaf 
answers  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  the  lower,  to  its 
outer  surface.  And  the  ovules  are  borne  on  what  answers  to  die 
united  edges  of  the  leaf.  The  tapering  summit,  rolled  together 
and  prolonged,  forms  the  style,  when  there  is  any ;  and  the  edges 
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of  the  altered  leaf  turned  outwards,  either  at  the  tip  or  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  style,  form  the  stigma.  This  will  be  clearly  un- 
derstood on  comparing  Fig.  342  and  Fig.  491,  which  are  pistils 
transversely  divided,  with  Fig.  490,  a  leaf  curved  inwards  until  its 
margins  nearly  meet,  and  with  Fig. 
492,  a  simple  pistil  of  Caltha  or 
Marsh-Marigold  which  has  matured, 
split  open  along  the  ihner  side  to 
discharge  the  seeds  it  bore,  and 
spread  out  into  the  shape  of  a  leaf. 

543.  The  line  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  margins  of  the  leaf  is  called 
the  Inner  or  Ventral  Suture,  and 
always  looks  towards  the  axis  of  the 
flower.     This  is  a  true  suture,  or 

$eamj  as  the  word  denotes.  The  opposite  line,  answering  to  the  mid- 
rib, is  sometimes  apparent  as  a  thickened  line,  and  is  termed  the 
Outer  or  Darsal  Suture,  The  ovules  or  young  seeds  are  borne  (in 
all  ordinary  cases  at  least)  on  the  inner  suture,  or  some  part  of  it ; 
that  is,  on  what  answers  to  the  united  margins  of  the  infolded  and 
transformed  leaf.  The  part  in  the  cell  of  the  ovary  to  which  the 
ovules  are  attached,  and  which  is  commonly  more  or  less  enlarged 
or  projecting  when  the  ovules  are  numerous,  is  named 

544.  Tto  Flaeenta.     As  this  corresponds  with  the  ventral  suture, 
and  is  in  fact  a  part  of  it,  or  a  cellular  growth  from  it,  it  always 

belongs  next  the  axis  of  the  flower ; 

as  is  evidently  the   case  when  two^ 

Ml  V  f         /  i  \         three,  or  more   pistils   are   present, 

/ft\         /  j  \        (JjJ        Each  placenta  necessarily  consists  of 

(^Ml      ///  m      ^§)        two  parts,  one  belonging  to  each  margin 

MV/      IaJV       \£r  of  the  transformed  leaC    It  therefore  is 

V  ^       JliM^         %ia  frequently  two-lobed,  or  of  two  diverg- 

"»  <••  *«  ing  lamellee  (Fig.  342).     This  shows 

why  the   ovules   are   apt  to  occupy  two  longitudinal  rows,  as  in 


ne.  490.    A  leaf  infolded,  to  llliutmto  tb«  theorj  of  the  fonnation  of  the  pbtiL 

FIG.  491.  Pistil  of  laopyrum  biteniatam,  cut  across ;  the  inner  or  OTolo-bearing  side 
tmaed  towardi  the  observer. 

no.  492.    Ripe  pistil  of  Caltha  psltutrfs,  after  opening  and  discharging  the  seeds. 

FIG.  49a  Vertical  section  of  a  pistil  of  Schiiandia  coocinsa ;  a  side  Tiew.  494.  PistU  of 
Bjdzastis.  496.  Pistil  of  Actiea  mbra,  eat  across,  so  as  to  show  the  interior  of  the  onrj  (ttaa 
TBOtral  satars  tomed  towards  the  obserrer). 
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tlie  figure  last  cited,  and  in  Fig.  491,  495,  &c,  one  row  belonging  to 
each  margin  of  the  leaf.  A  simple  pistil,  accordingly,  can  have 
only  one  placenta ;  but  that  is  structurally  double. 

545.  So  a  single  pistil  can  have  only  one  style  and  one  stigma. 
But  as  the  stigma  answers  to  the  margins  of  the  apex  of  the  leaf, 
this  must  also  be  double  in  its  nature.  And  this  is  evidently  the 
case  in  the  Peony  and  Isopyrum  (Fig.  491),  in  the  Tulip,  as  well 
as  in  Fig.  493  -  495,  and  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  the  stigma 
extends  down  the  inner  face  of  the  style,  as  it  frequently  does. 
Such  unilateral  stigmas  we  accordingly  take  to  be  the  typical  form ; 
and  say  that,  while  the  united  margins  of  the  transformed  leaf  which 
compose  the  ventral  suture  are  turned  inwards  into  the  cell  of  the 
ovary  to  hear  the  ovules,  in  the  simple  style  they  are  exposed  external- 
ly to  form  the  stigma,  "Where  the  stigma  is  terminal,  or  occupies 
only  the  apex  of  the  style,  we  suppose  that  these  margins  are  in- 
folded in  the  style  also,  and  form  in  its  interior  the  loose  conducting 
tissue  through  which  a  communication  is  established  between  the 
8tigmn  and  the  interior  of  the  ovary. 

546.  The  ovary  of  a  simple  pistil  obviously  can  have  but  one 
cavity  or  cell ;  except  from  some  condition  out  of  the  natural  order 
of  things.  But  the  converse  does  not  hold  true :  all  pistils  of  a  sin- 
gle cell  are  not  simple.  Many  compound  pistils  are  one-celled,  as 
will  presently  be  explained. 

547.  A  leaf  or  member  of  the  gjTisecium  then,  when  separate, 
forms  a  simple  pistil ;  when  combined  with  others,  it  makes  part  of  a 
comiK>und  pistil.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  name  which  shall  desig- 
nate a  single  pistil-leaf,  whether  occurring  as  a  distinct  simple  pistil, 
or  as  an  element  of  a  compound  pistil.  For  this  purpo.se  the  name 
of  Caiipel  has  been  devised.  A  carpel  is  either  a  simple  pistil, 
or  is  one  of  a  circle  of  leaves  which  compose  a  compound  pistiL 
When  the  pistils  are  distinct  from  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be 
apocarpous ;  when  united  into  one  body,  syncarpous.  This  union 
produces  a 

548.  Componnd  PiRtil.  All  degrees  of  union  of  the  carpels  may 
be  observed,  from  the  coalescence  of  the  lower  part  of  their  ovaries, 
tlieir  summits  remaining  separate  fas  in  Fig.  496),  or  from  the  com- 
plete union  of  the  ovaries  into  one  body,  the  styles  remaining  sepa- 
rate (as  in  Fig.  497),  to  the  complete  coalescence  of  the  styles  also 
(Fig.  498),  and  even  of  the  stigmas  (Fig.  499),  into  one  body.  It  is 
evidently  the  same  as  if  two  or  more  pistils  (in  Fig.  497  -  499,  three 
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pistils)  were  pressed  together  as  they  grew  and  consolidated  more  or 
less  completely  into  one.  And  in  tliis,  the  most  normal  case,  we  have 
as  the  result  compound  pistils 

549.  Wilh  two  or  more  Cells  and  Aiilc  Placcnte.    For  it  is  evident 


that,  if  the  contiguous  parts  of  a  whorl  of  three  or  more  closed  car- 
pels cohere,  the  resulting  compound  ovary  will  have  as  many  cavi- 
ties, or  cells,  as  there  are  carpels  in  its  composition,  and  the  placentas 
(one  in  the  inner  angle  of  each  carpel)  will  all  be  brought  together 
in  the  axis  of  the  compound  pistil.  And  the  partitions,  or  Dissep- 
iments, which  divide  the  compound  ovary  into  cells,  manifestly 
consist  of  the  united  contiguous  portions  of  the 
walls  of  the  carpels.  These  necessarily  are 
composed  of  two  layers,  one  belonging  to  each 
carpel ;  and  in  ripe  pods  they  oflen  split  into 
the  two  layers.  True  dissepiments  must  always 
be  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels  of  which  the 
compound  pistil  is  composed. 

550.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  there  are  addi-  *" 

tional  partitions,  ovfaUe  dissepiments.     These  are  commonly  projec- 

I  platUs  united  Mow,  tmfc 


tbdr  ftylM  distinct. 
proUficom^i  the  atylM 


no.  496L    Pistil  of  a  Sazif^ge,  composed  of  two  carpelj  or  dmp 
dlstinet  above ;  cut  across  both  abore  and  below. 

no.  497.    Pistil  of  common  St.  Johnswort,  of  three  united  c 

no.  498.    The  seme  of  another  species  of  St  Johnswort  (Hyperl 
also  united  into  one,  which,  howcTer.  split  apart  in  the  fruit. 

no.  499.    Pistil  of  Tmdescantia  or  Spiderwoict,  even  the  three  stigmas  united  Into  onau 
The  ovary  in  all  cut  across  to  show  the  internal  structure. 

no.  600.    Cros»«ection  of  a  flower  of  Flax ;  each  of  the  fire  cells  of  tlM  oraxy  partly  dlrided 
bj  an  Imperfect  fiUse  partition  fh>m  the  back.  ^r\r^\r> 
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tlons  or  growths  from  the  dorsal  suture  ;  whether  in  a  simple  pistil  (as 
that  of  most  species  of  Astragalus,  Fig.  805),  or  from  the  back  of 
each  proper  cell  of  a  compound  pistil,  as  in  the  Service-berry,  the 
Blueberry,  and  the  common  Flax  (Fig.  500). 

551.  We  have  considered  only  the  case  of  compound  pistils  of  two 
or  more  cells  in  the  ovary.  But  compound  pistils  also  not  unfre- 
quently  occur 

552.  With  only  one  Cell.  And  of  these  there  are  two  kinds  to  be 
noticed,  those  with  axile^  and  those  with  parietal  placenUe.  That  is, 
in  the  first,  the  ovules  are  borne  in  the  axis  or  centre  of  the  ovary, 
either  at  the  base  or  on  a  column  which  occupies  the  centre ;  in  the 
second,  they  are  borne  on  some  part  of  the  parietes  or  walls  of  the 
ovary.     The  first,  viz. 

553.  With  a  Free  Central  Flaeenta,  is  found  in  the  Primrose,  Purslane 
(Fig.  389),  and  Pink  families  (Fig.  432,  501,  502). 
In  the  Pink  family  this  evidently  results  from  the  ob- 
literation of  the  dissepiments  (as  many  as  there  are 
styles  or  stigmas)  ;  and  vestiges  of  these  may  be  de- 
tected at  an  early  stage,  and  sometimes  at  the  base  of 
the  full-grown  ovary ;  while  certain  plants  of  the  same 
family,  of  otherwise  identical  structure,  retain  the  par- 
titions even  in  the  ripe  pod.  In  other  instances,  as  in 
Dionaea,  Thrift,  &c.,  this  is  doubtless  a  modification  of 
parietal  placentation,  with  ovules  produced  only  at  the 
bottom.     This  brings  us  to  the  case  of  compound  one- 

"»  celled  pistils 

554.  With  Parietal  FlaeentSf  that  is,  with  the  placentae  borne  on 
the  sides  or  parie- 
tes of  the  ovary, 
as  in  the  Poppy, 
Caper,  Cistus  or 
Rock-Rose  (Fig. 
607),  Violet,  Sun- 
dew (Fig.  510), 
and  Currant  families,  and  many  others.     To  comprehend  this  per- 


FIO.  601.    Vertical  aeetloa  thnragh  the  eompoond  triearpeUaiy  omrj  <sit  a  plant  of  Spersn- 
laila  rabia,  ahowlog  the  tno  oentna  placenta.    fi02.  TransTerae  ■eetion  of  the  aame. 

FIG.  608-605.  J>ia«rainB  lUiutrating  parietal  and  ttee  cental  placentation.  608.  Groaa- 
aection  of  a  tricarpellaiy  cmry^  with  a  free  central  placenta,  produced  by  the  obliteration  of 
the  diMeplments.  60i.  Section  of  an  ovary  with  three  strictly  paxietal  placentn.  606.  I 
except  that  there  are  incomplete  partitSona.  . 
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fectly,  we  have  only  to  imagine  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  pistil- 
leaves  (like  Fig.  490),  arranged  in  a  circle,  to  unite  with  one  another 
by  their  contiguous  edges,  either  without  any  intro- 
fiexion  or  infolding  at  all  (Fig.  504),  or  at  least 
without  their  infolded  edges  having  reached  the  cen- 
tre and  united  there  (Fig.  505,  506).  The  combina- 
tion is  accordingly  much  like  that  by  which  petals 
unite  to  form  a  monopetalous  corolla,  only  the  edges 
of  the  pistil-leaves  are  always  turned  in,  where  they 
bear  the  ovules.  Such  an  ovary  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  valvate  un- 
opened calyx  of  Clematis,  the  margins 
of  the  sepals  more  or  less  turned  in- 
wards (Fig.  445).  Every  gradation  is 
found  between  axile  and  parietal  pla- 
centation,  especially  in  the  St.  Johns- 
wort  family  (Fig.  508,  509)  and  in  the  Gourd  family. 

555.  An  ovary  with  painetal  placentaQ  is  necessarily  one-celled; 
except  it  be  divided  by  an  anomalous  partition,  such  as  is  found  in 

Cruciferous  plants,  and  in  the  Trum- 
pet Creeper. 

556.  It  will  be  seen  that  parietal 
placentaQ  are  necessarily  double,  like 
the  placenta  of  a  simple  ovary,  or  of 
each  carpel  of  a  compound  several- 
celled  ovary ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  these  the  two  portions  belong  to  the  two  margins  of  the 
same  carpel ;  while  in  parietal  placentae  they  are  formed  from  the 
Goalescent  margins  of  two  adjacent  carpels. 

557.  The  number  of  carpels  of  which  a  compound  ovary  consists 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  true  dissepiments  when  these  exist ; 
or  by  the  number  of  placentae,  when  these  are  parietal ;  or  by  the 
number  of  styles  or  stigmas,  when  these  are  not  wholly  united  into 
one  body.     Thus  a  simple  pistil  lias  a  single  cell,  a  single  placenta, 


flQ  606.  Plan  of  a  one-celled  ovary  witti  three  parietal  plaoent«,  cut  acron  below ;  the 
upper  part  showing  the  top  of  the  three  leaves  it  is  composed  of,  approaching,  but  not  united. 

FIG.  £07.  Orary  of  Helianthemum  Canadense,  cut  across,  showing  the  ovules  on  three 
pttietal  placentso. 

TIG.  506.  Transverse  section  of  the  ovary  of  nypericam  graveolens ;  the  three  large 
pbcente  meeting  in  the  centre,  bat  not  cohering.  609.  Similar  section  of  a  ripe  pod  of  the 
■OM ;  the  plaoento  now  evidently  parietal. 
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and  a  single  style.     A  pistil  of  two  carpels  may  be  two-celled,  with 
two  placentae,  two  styles,  or  two  stigmas,  &c* 

*  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  which  qualify  these  statements  :  — 

1.  Each  placenta  being  a  doable  organ  (556),  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  two  portions  are  separated  more  or  less,  as  in  Orobanchaceous  plants,  where 
a  dicarpellary  ovary  appears  on  this  account  to  have  four  parietal  placenta; ; 
either  approximate  in  pairs  (as  in  our  Cancer-root,  Conopholis),  or  equidis- 
tant (as  in  Aphyllon). 

2.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  case  where  the  two  constituent  elements  of  the 
stigma  (the  only  essential  part  of  the  stylo)  separate  into  two  half-stigmas,  as  is 
partially  seen  in  Fig.  494,  495.     The  stigma,  no  less  than  the  placenta,  belongs 

to  the  margins  of  the  infolded  leaf  (545),  these  margins  being 
omdiferous  in  the  ovary  and  stigmati/erotis  in  the  style  ;  as  Mr. 
Brown,  the  most  profound  botanist  of  this  or  any  age,  haa 
clearly  shown.  These  two  constituent  portions  of  the  style  or 
stigma  occasionally  separate,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  as  in 
Euphorbiaceous  plants,  in  Grasses,  and  especially  in  Droscra 
(Fig.  510),  where  there  are  consequently  twice  as  many  nearly 
distinct  styles  as  there  are  parietal  placenta)  in  the  compoand 
ovary  If  the  two  component  parts  of  the  style  of  each  carpel 
were  reunited  into  one,  in  the  usual  manner,  their  number 
would  equal  the  placenta,  and  their  position  would  bo  alter- 
nate with  the  latter.  But  since,  in  parietal  placcntation,  each 
half-piacenta  is  confluent  (not  with  its  fellow  of  the  same 
carpel,  but)  with  the  contiguous  haJf-placenta  of  the  adjacent  carpel,  it  were  surely 
no  greater  anomaly  for  tlie  elements  of  such  half-stiff  mas  as  those  of  Droscra  to 
follow  tho  same  course.  This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  Pamassia,  and  in 
other  coses  whore  the  stigmas  are  opposite  the  parietal  placentas ;  —  cases  which 
were  thought  to  bo  very  anomalous,  merely  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  a 
false  principle  (that  of  the  necessary  alternation  of  the  stigmas  and  pinccntse), 
but  which  are  really  no  more  extraordinary  than  parietal  placetitation  itself 

8.  Furthermore,  the  production  of  ovules  is  not  always  restricted  to  what 
answers  to  the  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaves.  In  the  Poppy,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  tho  long,  imperfect  partitions  is  covered  with  ovules ;  in  Butomus,  they 
are  borne  over  the  whole  internal  face  of  each  carpel,  and  in  Watcr-Lilics  over 
the  whole  surface,  except  the  inner  angle  of  each  cell,  where  alone  they  normally 
belong.  Reduced  to  two  in  the  allied  Water  Shield  (Brasenia,  Fig.  684),  the 
ovules  grow  from  the  dorsal  suhire,  or  the  midrib  of  the  caqiellary  leaf  alone  I 
And  in  tho  allied  Cabomba  itself  we  usually  find  its  three  ovules,  one  on  tho 
doi'sal  and  one  on  the  ventral  suture,  and  the  third  on  some  variable  part  of  the 
face  of  the  cell  in  the  vicinity  of  either  suture.  In  Obolaria,  Bartonia  (Ccntau- 
relln,  Michx.)y  and  in  several  species  of  Gentian,  a  compound  one-celled  ovar}*  is 
ovulifcroi^  over  the  whole  face  of  the  cell ! 
All  placentatiou  is  very  differently  explained  by  those  who  adopt  the  hypoth- 

FTO.  610.    Pistil  of  Droeera  flliformU,  with  three  deeply  two-parted  atylee :  tlie  ovary  cat 
•croks,  showing  three  parietal  plocentse. 
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558.  WTien  the  styles  are  separate  towards  the  summit,  but 
united  below,  they  are  usually  described  as  a  single  orgiui ;  Avhicli 
is  said  to  be  parted,  cleft,  lohed,  &c.,  according  to  the  extent  of  cohe- 
sion. This  language  was  adopted,  as  in  the  case  of  leaves  (281) 
and  floral  envelopes  (4G2),  long  before  the  real  stiiicture  was  under- 


csis  of  Schlciden,  Endlichcr,  and  others.  According  to  this  new  view,  since  buds 
regularly  arise  from  the  axils  of  leaves  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  stem  or 
axis,  and  only  in  some  exceptional  and  abnormal  cases  from  the  margins  or 
surface  of  leaves,  so  ovules,  which  aixs  viewed  as  a  form  of  buds,  are  considered 
to  arise  from  the  receptacle,  either  from  the  axis  of  the  flower,  like  terminal 
buds,  or  from  the  axils  of  the  carpellaiy  leaves,  like  axillary  buds.  Thus, 
placentae  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  stem,  and  not  to  the  carpellary  leaves  ; 
and  a  onc-cellcd  ovary,  with  one  or  more  ovules  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
cell,  would  nearly  represent  the  typical  state  of  the  gynaBcium.  This  tlicon', 
v'hich  the  intelligent  student  may  easily  apply  in  detail,  offers  a  ready  explana- 
tion of  free  central  placentation,  especially  in  such  cases  as  Primula,  &c.,  where 
not  a  trace  of  dissepiments  is  ever  discoverable.  But  in  Caryophyllaceas  the 
dissepiments  are  often  manifest.  In  applying  it  to  ordlnar)'  central  placcntar 
tion,  we  have  to  suppose  the  cohesion  of  the  in  flexed  margins  of  the  carpellary 
leaves  with  a  central  prolongation  of  the  axis  or  receptacle  which  bears  the 
placenta).  But  in  parietal  placentation,  the  advocates  of  tliis  theory  are  driven 
to  the  violent  sup]iosition  that  the  axis  divides  within  the  compound  ovary  into 
twice  as  many  branches  as  the  caqx^ls  in  its  composition,  and  that  these 'branches 
regularly  adhere,  in  jmirs,  one  to  each  margin  of  all  the  carpellary  leaves.  Its 
application  is  attended  with  still  greater  difflculties  in  tlie  case  of  simple  and 
uncombined  pistils,  where  the  ovules  occupy  the  whole  inner  suture,  which  must 
be  taken  as  the  typical  state  of  the  g^-nacium ;  but  to  which  the  new  h}'pothesis 
can  be  adapted  only  by  snp]X>sing  that  an  ovulifcrous  branch  of  the  axis  enters 
each  carpel,  and  separates  into  two  parts,  one  cohering  wjth  each  margin  of  the 
metamorphosed  leaf.  This  view,  however,  not  only  appears  absurd,  but  may 
be  disproved  by  direct  observation,  as  it  has  been  most  completely  by  those 
monstrosities  in  which  an  anther  is  changed  into  a  pistil,  or  even  one  part  of 
the  anther  is  thus  transfonned  and  bears  ovules,  while  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
filament,  remains  unchanged ;  —  a  case  where  the  ovules  are  far  removed  from 
anything  which  can  possibly  belong  to  the  axis.  We  may  further  remark,  that 
even  the  appearance  of  a  placenta  or  oVuliferous  body  in  the  apparent  axil  of  a 
carpellary  leaf  no  more  proves  that  the  body  in  question  belongs  to  the  axis, 
than  that  the  appendage  before  the  petals  of  Parnassia  and  the  American  Lin- 
den represents  a  branch  instead  of  a  leaf.  As  to  the  terminal  naked  ovule  of 
the  Yew,  where  the  structure,  on  any  view,  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity,  it  is  surely  as  probable  that  it  answers  to  the  earliest  formed,  or 
foliary  portion  of  the  ultimate  phyton,  here  alone  developed,  as  to  the  cauline  part, 
which  so  seldom  appears  in  the  flower.  The  most  important  of  these  points 
are  elucidated  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  Planta  Javamc(t  Rariorea,  pp.  107-112,  in 
two  notes,  which  apparently  are  not  sufBcicutly  studied  by  botanists. 
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Ftocxl :  but,  as  it  involves  an  erroneous  idea,  the  expressions,  Siyle$ 
distinct ;  united  at  the  base ;  united  to  the  middle^  or  summit^  isx^ 
\\a  the  case  may  be,  should  be  employed  in  preference. 

559.  A  few  casual  exceptions  occur  to  the  general  rule  that 
ovules  and  seeds  are  both  produced  and  matured  within  an  ovar}', 
namely,  in  a  closed  carpellary  leaf  or  set  of  combined  carpellary 
leaves.  In  the  Blue  Cohosh  (Caulophyllum  tlialictroides)  the  ovules 
rupture  the  ovary  soon  after  flowering,  and  the  seeds  become  naked ; 
and  in  Mignonette  they  are  imperfectly  enclosed,  the  ovary  being 
open  at  the  summit  from  an  early  period.  In  all  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  pistil  is  formed  and  the  ovules  are  fertilized  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

560.  Gynseiom  of  Gymnospermons  Plants.  A  far  more  remarkable 
exception  is  presented  by  two  natural  families,  \\z,  Conifei'as  (Pines, 

Fii-s,  &c.)  and  Cycadace« 
(Cycas,  Zamia).  Here 
the  pistil,  as  likewise  the 
whole  flower,  is  reduced  to 
the  last  degi'ee  of  simplici- 
ty ;  each  fertile  flower  con- 
sisting merely  of  an  open  carpellary  leaf,  in  place  of  an  oi'dinary  pistil, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  scale  (Fig.  511  -  513,  515,  516),  or  of  some  other 
shape,  and  bearing  two  or  more  ovules 
upon  some  part  of  its  upper  surface.  At 
the  time  of  blossoming,  these  pistil-leaves 
of  the  forming  cone  diverge,  and  the  pol- 
len, abundantly  shed  from  the  staminate 
blossoms,  falls  directly  upon  the  exposed 

ovules.     Afterwards  the  scales  close  over      I^XiHW     I  ll^MS/f 
each  other  until  the  seeds  ai*e  ripe.     In  the 
Yew  there  is  no  carpel  or  pistil-leaf  at  all ; 
but  the  fertile  blossom  consists  of  a  solitary 
naked  ovule,  borne  on  the  extremity  of  a 

FIO.  611.  Scmlc^  1.  e.  open  pistil,  from  the  cooe  of  a  Larvh,  at  the  time  of  flowexins,  or  a 
little  later ;  the  upper  nide  seen,  with  its  pair  of  naked  oralea. 

FIG.  612.  Similar  yiew  of  a  Larch  scale,  when  the  seeds  are  partly  |^wn.  518.  A  matnra 
Male,  one  of  the  seeds  in  its  place,  the  other  fallen  (reduced  in  sise).  6U.  A  seed  detached, 
iHth  its  wing. 

FIO  516.  Branehlet  of  the  American  Arbor-Vitie,  considerably  larger  than  in  natoie,  ter* 
minated  by  its  pistillate  flowers,  each  consisting  of  a  single  scale  (an  open  pistil),  together 
fbnning  a  small  cone.  616.  One  of  the  scales  or  pistils  remored  and  more  enlarged,  the  innds 
exposed  to  riew,  showing  a  pair  of  naked  OTuIes  on  its  base. 
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short  branch,  and  surrounded  by  a  few  small  bracts.  As  the  ovules 
are  here  naked  and  exposed  to  the  direct  contact  of  the  pollen,  and 
the  seeds  are  not  enclosed  in  anything  answering  to  a  pod,  these 
have  received  the  name  of  Gymnospkiuiol'S  Plants,  that  is,  plants 
with  naked  seeds. 


Sect.  VIIL    The  Ovule. 

561.  Ovules  (420, 543)  are  bodies  borne  by  the  pistil,  which,  on 
being  fertilized  and  having  an  embiyo  developed  in  them,  become 
seeds.  To  their  formation,  fertilization,  and  protection  all  the  other 
pai'ts  of  the  blossom  are  subservient  They  vary  greatly  in  num- 
ber, from  one  {solitary)  in  each  carpel  or  cell  to  a  multitude.  When 
few  and  uniform  in  number,  they  are  said  to  be  definite ;  when  too 
numerous  to  be  readily  counted,  indefinite, 

562.  As  to  situation  and  direction,  they  are  erect  when  they  arise 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  cell  (Fig.  518)  ;  ascending j  when  fixed 
above  its  base  and  rising  obliquely 
upwards  (Fig.  517) ;  horizontal^ 
when  they  project  from  the  side  of 
the  cell,  without  turning  either  up- 
wards or  downwards  (Fig.  842)  ; 
penduiotts,  when  they  hang  or  turn 
obliquely  downwards  (Fig.  887)  ; 
and  suspended  when  hanging  perpendicularly  from  the  very  summit 
of  the  cell  (Fig.  519).  These  terms  apply  to  the  seed  as  well  as  to 
the  ovule. 

563.  An  ovule  is  at  first  a  minute  projection  of  the  placenta  (Fig. 
530),  of  soft  and  homogeneous  parenchyma ;  but  it  soon  acquii*es  a 
definite  form  and  structure.  It  may  be  either  sessile,  or  raised  on  a 
stalk,  the  Funiculus,  Podosperm,  or  seed-stalk.  The  point  of 
attachment,  which  in  the  seed  forms  the  scar,  is  called  the  Hilum. 

564.  It  consists  of  a  kernel  or  nucleus,  and  usually  of  one  or  two 
coats.  The  nucleus  is  the  essential  part  of  the  organ;  in  it  the 
embryo  is  formed,  and  the  coats  become  the  integuments  of  the 
seed.  The  ovule  of  the  Mistletoe  consists  of  a  naked  nucleus  only, 
there  being  no  integument    The  ovule  of  the  Walnut  has  only  one 

no.  517.    Ormry  of  •  BoUeronp,  dirided  lengthwtoe,  to  display  It*  ftMcndlng  ovato.    US. 
Sama  of  BoekwhMt,  ^th  an  cract  ovale.    619.  Same  of  Anemone,  with  •  wpendad  otuIc 
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coat :  this  appears  as  a  circular  ring  around  the  base  of  the  forming 
nucleus,  which  gradually  becomes  cup-shaped,  and  at  length  covers 
it   like  a  sac,  remaining  open,   however,  at   the   summit.      This 

orifice  is  called  the  Foramen, 
or  MiCROPYLE.  In  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  a 
second  envelope  is  formed  out- 
side of  the  first,  beginning  in 
the  same  way,  though  always 
later  than  the  inner  one,  which, 
however^  it  eventually  over- 
takes and  encloses.  Mirbel 
named  the  exterior  coat  of  the 
ovule  the  Primine,  and  the  in- 
terior the  Secundine,  —  names  which  are  attended  with  the  objec- 
tion that  the  secundine  or  inner  coat  is  actually  older  than  the 
primine  or  exterior  coat  Both  sacs  are  open  at  the  apex,  and  the 
summit  of  the  nucleus  points  directly  towards  the  apertures.  The 
orifice  or  foramen  of  the  primine  or  exterior  integument  is  called 
the  Exostome  (or  outer  orifice)  ;  that  of  the  interior  or  secundine, 
the  Endostome  (or  inner  orifice).  The  coats  of  the  ovule  and 
the  nucleus  are  distinct  and  unconnected,  except  at  the  base,  or  point 
of  attachment  to  the  funiculus,  where  they  are  all  confluent :  this 
point  of  union  receives  the  name  of  the  Chalaza  (Fig.  521,  d). 
Through  the  funiculus  and  chalaza  the  ovule  derives  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  placenta ;  through  the  opening  at  the  summit,  the 
nucleus  receives  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  pollen,  which  incites 
the  formation  of  the  embryo. 

565.  Ovules  occur  under  four  principal  forms,  viz.  the  orthotro- 
poits  or  straight,  the  campylotropous  or  curved,  the  amphttropous  or 
half-inverted,  and  the  anatropous  or  inverted.  The  simplest,  al- 
though the  least  common  of  these,  is 

5G6.  The  Orlhotropon*  Ovnle,  also  termed  atropous  (viz.  not  turned). 
It  is  the  form  which  this  organ  assumes  in  the  Buckwheat  family 
(Fig.  518),  and  several  others,  and  is  likewise  shown  in  Fig.  520, 
526,  and  a  longitudinal  section  of  it  in  Fig.  521.     Here  no  change  in 

FIO.  620.  An  orthotropoug  omlo.  621.  Lonftitudinal  section  of  the  name,  more  magnified: 
a,  the  primine ;  6,  the  secundine ;  e,  the  nucleus ;  </,  the  chalaia.  522  An  emphitropous 
OTuIe.  623.  Thive  anatropous  orules,  \rith  long  funiculi,  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  placenta. 
624.  One  of  the  same,  more  highly  magnified,  exhibiting  Its  cellular  structure.  625.  A  can:;^'> 
lotropous  oTule. 
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the  direction  of  parts  occurs  during  growth ;  but  the  hose  or  clialaza 
(Fig.  526,  c)  is  manifestly  the  point  of  attachment,  the  orifice  (/) 
is  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  ovule  is  straight  and  symmetrical. 


5C7.  The  Campylotropons  Ovnle  (Fig.  525,  527)  is  one  which  grows 
unequally,  and  consequently  curves  upon  itself,  so  as  to  bring  the 
apex  round  to  the  vicinity  of  the  base,  the  chalaza  (c)  and  the  orifice 
(/)  being  at  length  brought  nearly  into  contact  at  the  point  of  at- 
tachment Campylotropons  or  cui-ved  ovules  are  found  in  the  Mig- 
nonette, in  all  Cruciferous  and  Caryophyllaccous  plants,  and  in  many 
others. 

568.  Tbe  Anatropoiu  Omle  (Fig.  517,  519,  523,  524,  529)  is  far 
the  most  conmion,form.  It  is  best  described  by  likening  it  to  an 
orthotropous  ovule  which  as  it  grew  had  inverted  itself  on  its  funicu- 
lus or  support,  so  that,  while  the  body  remains  straight,  its  orifice  or 
apex  is  brought  down  to  the  funiculus  and  points  to  the  placenta, 
'while  the  chalaza  occupies  the  apparent  or  geometrical  apex,  i.  e.  the 
summit  or  point  directly  opposite  the  place  of  attachment.  The 
ovule,  thus  inverted  on  its  support,  coheres  with  it  for  its 
whole  length,  and  accordingly  has  a  ridge  or  cord,  more 
or  less  manifest,  along  one  side  (Fig.  529,  r),  connect- 
ing the  hilum,  or  place  of  attachment,  and  where  the 
seed  separates  from  its  insertion  (A),  with  the  chalaza  (c). 
This  cord  or  ridge,  which  morphologically  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  stalk  or  support  of  the  ovule  adhe- 
rent to  its  face  on  one  side,  or  incorporated  with  it,  is 
called  the  Ruaphe.  It  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  an 
anatropous  ovule,  which  is  also  recognizable  by  its 
being  straight  and  by  having  the  orifice  close  to  the  point  of  attach- 
menL    The  rhaphe  itself  is  often  so  incorporated  with  the  coat  of 

FIQ.  626.    Orthotropous  orate  of  Buckwheat :  e,  hilnm  and  ehalaia ;  /,  orifice. 
FIO.  627.    Campy  lotropoua  orulo  of  a  Cbiokweed :  e,  hilum  and  chalaia ;  /,  orifice. 
flO.  628.    Amphltropoas  omle  of  Mallow  :  /,  orifice ;  A,  hllam  ;  r,  rhaphe ;  e,  chalaau 
Via  629.    Aoatropona  OTuIe  of  a  Violet ;  the  parts  lettered  as  in  the  last. 
TIA.  693.    Vertical  section  of  a  pistil  of  Magnolia  Umbrella,  fh>m  a  yoang  flower-bod,  nuv 
alGbd,  ihawtng  the  forming  orule,  here  a  simple  protuberanoe. 
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the  ovule  or  the  seed  as  to  he  externally  undistinguishable.  The 
seeds  of  Magnolia  offer  good  illustrations  of  this.  The  mode  of 
fonnation  and  the  internal  structure  of  anatropous  or  inverted  ovules 
will  be  apparent  on  inspection  of  Fig.  530-536. 


569.  The  Amphitroponi  0?nle  (Fig.  522,  528),  also  called  keterotro- 
pans,  differs  from  the  anatropous  in  having  a  short  rhaphe  (Fig. 
528,  r),  extending  from  the  chalaza  (c)  only  about  half-way  to  the 
orifice  (/).  It  is  attached  accordingly  by  the  middle  of  one  side, 
and  has  the  chalaza  at  one  end  and  the  orifice  at  the  other.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  half-anatropous  or  half-inverted  ovule ;  and  all  gra- 
dations occur  between  this  and  the  anatropous  form,  into  which  it 
would  pass  by  the  cohesion  of  the  side  of  the  ovul^  with  the  support 
a  little  farther  down.  Amphitropous  ovules  are  general  in  the  Mal- 
low and  the  Primrose  families.  As  such  an  ovule  stands  with  its 
axis  at  right  angles  with  the  ftuuculus^  if  there  be  any,  it  is  also  said 
to  be  tran$verte. 

570.  Most  of  these  terms  apply  to  seeds  as  well  as  to  ovules ;  and 
the  general  structure  of  the  seed  may  be  known  beforehand  from 
thai  of  the  ovules.  We  are  now  prepared  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
cess by  which  an  ovule  becomes  a  seed. 


Sect.  IX^    Fertilization  and  Forhatiok  of  the  Exbbto. 

571.  In  order  to  the  fonnation  of  the  embryo  (118),  the  ovules 
require  to  be  fertilized  by  the  poUen.  Cases  o£  parthenogenesiSy 
i.  e.  of  the  formation  of  perfect  seed  without  the  agency  <^  pollen, 
doubtless  do  sometimes  occur,  and  have  been  noted  in  several 


FIO.  681.  Aflimlkr  ilde-Tfafirof  tiM  OToleor  tlMlMt,awMkortwo  klar.uidmoniDaC' 
nifled ;  showing  the  nucleus  «ndx«led  bj  Une  ooats  in  formation,  as  two  ttngs  or  shallow  enpa 
one  within  Uw  ochor.  682  The  smm,  a  tew  days  later,  mors  advanosd  and  beginning  to  ton. 
688.  The  ssme,  further  adTUoed.  684.  The  Mme,  soon  alter,  with  the  InTerslon  ahnost 
complete,  and  the  outer  coat  oovering  the  inner,  except  at  the  orMce.  686.  The  eompleled 
anatropous  o\'ule  rom  a  fUll-grown  flower-bad.  686.  A  Ifwigitaidinal  aeetion  of  the  «aiDB, 
displaying  the  rhaphe,  the  two  eoats,  and  the  nucleus. 
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dioecious  plants.  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Spallanzani  found 
that  the  pistillate  blossoms  of  Hemp  may  produce  fertile  seed  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  pollen  ;  and  recently  Naudin  and  Decaisne 
have  confirmed  the  fact  by  experiment,  and  from  seeds  produced 
without  fertilization  have  raised  a  second  generation  of  plants,  the 
pistillate  individuals  of  which,  kept  from  all  access  of  pollen,  have 
themselves  ripened  seeds  with  perfect  embryos.*  Two  or  three 
dio&cious  Euphorbiaceous  plants  are  known  to  produce  good  seed 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  Naudin  has  shown  it  freely  to 
occur  in  Bryony.  Still  these  are  very  exceptional  cases,  and  are  all 
confined,  so  far  as  known,  to  dioecious  plants.  Ordinarily  the  access 
of  pollen  of  the  species  to  the  ovules  is  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  embryo. 

572.  The  Access  of  the  Pollen  to  the  pistil  is  secured  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  and  adaptations.  In  hermaphrodite  blossoms  the 
relative  length  and  position  of  the  stamens  and  stigmas  are  com- 
monly so  adjusted  that  the  pollen  may  fall  directly  upon  the 
stigma,  the  anthers  being  usually  higher  than  the  stigmas  when 
the  flower  is  upright,  and  shorter  when  it  is  nodding.  Sometimes 
pollen  is  projected  upon  the  stigma  by  transient  and  of^en  sudden 
movements,  either  mechanical,  as  in  Kalmia,  or  spontaneous  and 
vital,  as  in  the  Barberry  (to  be  mentioned  in  another  place).  Some- 
times fertilization  takes  place  in  the  bud,  whei'e  the  parts  are  in 
apposition,  or  the  anthers  are  kept  in  contact  with  or  proximity  to 
the  stigma,  as  in  papilionaceous  flowers  by  the  enclosing  keel-petals, 
and  in  the  Fumitory  family  by  a  close-fitting  little  sac  formed  of  the 
united  spoon-shaped  tips  of  the  two  inner  petals  confining  the  an- 
thers to  the  stigma.  Very  oflen  the  pollen  is  conveyed  from  the 
anthers  to  the  stigma  by  insects,  searching  for  honey  or  nectar ;  and 
there  are  many  species  in  which  fertilization  seems  absolutely  to 
depend  upon  the  agency  of  insects ;  siich,  for  instance,  as  those  of 
Aristolochia,  Asclepias  or  Milkweed,  and  many  plants  of  the  Orchis 
family.  In  dioecious  and  many  monoecious  plants,  with  widely  sep- 
arated blossoms,  fertilization  is  mainly  dependent  upon  insects,  pass- 
ing from  flower  to  flower,  and  upon  winds  and  currents.  And  the 
immense  quantity  of  pollen  which  many  such  plants  produce  com- 
^pensates  for  the  greater  distance  of  the  passage,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ishes the  chance  of  failure.    The  air  of  a  Pine  forest  in  flowering- 

*  Cmptes  Rendus,  Vol.  43,  1856,  and  Hooker's  Jtmmal  of  Botany,  1857,  p.  53. 
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time  is  almost  loaded  with  pollen,  some  of  which  is  often  wafted  hy 
the  winds  for  many  miles. 

573.  The  pollen  of  Pines  and  other  Gjmnospermous  plants  falls 
directly  upon  the  naked  and  exposed  ovules  (560).  On  all  others, 
the  ovules,  being  secluded  in  a  closed  ovary,  can  be  fertilized  only 
through  the  stigma.  In  these,  accordingly,  we  have  first  to  con- 
sider. 

574.  The  Aelion  of  Pollen  on  the  Stigma.    The  loose  papillse,  or 

often  the  short  projecting  hairs  of  the  stigma,  and  the  moist  surface, 
sei'\'e  to  retain  the  grains  of  pollen  on  the  stigma  when  they  have 
once  reached  it.  Absorbing  some  of  this  moisture,  and  nourished 
by  it,  the  grains  of  pollen  which  are  favorably  situated  soon  begin 
to  grow,  or,  as  we  may  say,  to  germinate.  Tlie  thin  inner  mem- 
brane (534)  extends,  breaks  through  the  thicker,  but  weak  or  brittle, 
outer  coat  at  some  point  (or  rarely  at  two  or  three  places),  and 
lengthens  into  a  delicate  tube,  filled  with  the  liquid  and  molecular 
matter  that  the  grain  contains.  Tliis  tube  ( Fig.  537  —  540),  remain- 
ing closed  at  the  extremity,  penetrates  the  loose  tissue  of  the  stigma, 
and  is  prolonged  downwards  into  the  style,  gliding  along  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  very  loosely  disposed  cells  of  the  moist  conduct- 
ing tissue  (541),  which  extends  from  the  stigma  to  the  cavity  of  the 
ovary,  and  at  length  reaches  the  placenta, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  lining  of  the 
ovary,  and  its  extremity  appears  in  the 
celL  This  prolongation  into  a  tube,  often 
many  hundred  times  the  diameter  of  the 
pollen-grain,  is  a  true  growth,  after  the  man- 
ner of  elongating  cells  (37  -  97),  nourished 
by  the  organizable  moisture  of  the  style 
which  it  imbibes  in  its  course.  Now  the 
orifice  of  the  ovules,  or  a  projection  of 
the  nucleus  beyond  the  orifice,  is  at  this 
time  brought  into  contact  with,  or  close 
proximity  to,  that  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ovary  from  which  the 
pollen-tubes  project ;  and  a  pollen-tube  thus  enters  the  orifice  of 
each  ovule,  and  reaches  the  nucleus,  in  which  the  nascent  embryo 

FTO.  637.    A  poUeD-graln  of  Datura  Stiamoniom,  emitting  iti  tube.    638.  Polleo-grain  of^ 
a  ConvolvuloB,  with  its  tuba.    639.  Other  pollen-grains,  with  their  tubes,  lew  stronglj  mag- 
nified.   640.  A  pollen-grain  of  the  Erening  PrimroK,  renting  on  a  portion  of  the  stigma,  into 
which  the  tube  emitted  from  one  of  the  angles  penetratus }  the  opposite  angle  also  emitting  ft 
pollen-tube. 
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subsequently  appears.  In  Gymnospermous  plants  (560,  573),  the 
pollen-grains  gi-ow  at  the  orifice  of  the  naked  ovule,  and  immediately 
penetrate  its  nucleus,  just  as  they  do  the  stigma  in  ordinary  plants. 

575.  Pollen-tubes  may  be  readily  inspected  under  the  microscope 
in  many  plants ;  in  none  more  readily  than  in  the  Asclepias,  or 
Milkweed,  one  of  the  plants  in  which  this  subject  was  so  admirably 
investigated  by  Mr.  Brown.  In  that  family,  the  pollen-grains  of 
each  cell  of  the  anther  {Fig.  541)  cohere  in  a  mass ;  and  these 
pollen-masses,  dislodged  from  their  cells  (Fig.  542,  543),  usually  by 
the  agency  of  insects,  and  brought  into  proximity  with  the  base  of 
the  stigma,  protrude  their  tubes  in  great  abundance.  They  may  be 
seen  to  penetrate  the  base  of  the  stigma,  as  in  Fig.  544,  and  sepa- 
rate grains  with  their  tubes  may  be  detached  from  the  mass  (Fig. 
546,  547) ;  but  to  trace  their  course  down  the  style  (as  in  Fig.  545), 
and  to  their  final  destination,  requires  much  skill  in  manipulation 
and  the  best  means  of  research. 

576.  The  foimation  of  the  pollen-tube  commences  in  some  cases 
almost  immediately  541  549 
upon  the  applica-  J23t2  f  ^■^'^ 
tion  of  the  pollen 
to  the  stigma;  in 
others  it  is  not  per- 
ceptible until  afler 
the  lapse  of  from  ten 
to  thirty-six  hours 
or  more.  The  rate 
of  the  growth  of  the 
pollen-tube  down 
the  style  is  also 
very  various  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  In 
some  species,  a  week  or  more  elapses  before  they  have  passed 
through  a  style  even  of  a  few  lines  in  length.     In  others,  a  few 


FIO.  541.  A  back  Tiew  of  a  ftamen  of  the  common  Slilkweed  (Asclepias),  the  appendage 
ent  away.  642.  A  stamen  more  magnified,  with  the  two  pollen-maMes  cohering  by  their  cau- 
dide$^  each  to  a  gland  from  the  summit  of  the  stigmatic  body,  to  which  a  pollen-mass  fhnn  an 
idjecent  anther  Is  already  adherent.  543.  A  pair  of  detached  pollen-masses  (each  from  a  dif- 
^nt  anther)  suspended  by  their  caudicles  from  the  gland.  544.  Some  of  the  pollen-masses, 
with  their  tubes  penetrating  the  stigma  (after  Brown).  545  A  section  through  the  large  stig> 
raatic  body  and  a  part  of  the  summit  of  one  of  the  styles,  showing  the  course  of  the  poUeo- 
tubes.  546, 547  Pollen-grains  with  their  tubes,  highly  magnified.  (The  structure  of  thesa 
singular  flowers  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  order  Ascl^iadaeea,) 
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hours  suffice  for  their  passage  through  even  the  longest  styles,  such 
as  those  of  Colchicum,  Mirabilis  or  Four-o'clock,  and  Cereus  grandi- 
florus.  After  the  pollen-tubes  have  penetrated  the  stigma,  the  latter 
dries  up,  and  its  tissue  begins  to  wither  or  die  away,  as  likewise 
does  the  body  of  the  pollen-grain,  its  whole  contents  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  pollen-tube,  the  lower  part  of  tv^hich  may  still  be  in  a 
growing  condition. 

577.  Before  the  pollen-tube  has  reached  the  ovule,  or  more  com- 
monly even  before  the  pollen  is  applied  to  the  stigma,  a  cavity  ap- 
pears in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule,  near  its  apex. 
This  probably  results  from  the  special  growth  of  a  particular  cell, 
which  expands  into  a  bladder  or  closed  sac,  at  length  commonly  oc- 
cupying a  considerable  part  of  the  nucleus,  —  sometimes  remaining 
enclosed  in  its  tissue  towards  its  summit  or  orifice,  sometimes  dis- 
placing the  upper  part  of  the  nucleus  entirely,  or  even  projecting 
through  the  micropyle.  This  is  the  sac  of  the  amnios  of  Mr.  Brown, 
the  embryo-^ac  (sac  embryonaire)  of  the  French  botanists.  In  this 
sac  the  embryo  is  formed. 

578.  Origin  of  tbe  Embryo.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  tlie  relative  functions  of  the  stamens  and  the 
pistils,  and  something  of  the  structure  of  the  ovule,  were  demon- 
strated by  Malpighi,  Grew,  &c.,  until  about  the  year  1837,  it  mtls 
almost  universally  supposed  that  the  embryo  was  a  product  of  the 
ovule,  in  some  way  incited  or  fertilized  by  the  pollen.  One  writer, 
viz.  Samuel  Morland,  had  indeed  propounded  the  crude  hypothesis, 
that  a  pollen-grain  itself,  descending  bodily  through  the  style,  was 
received  into  the  orifice  of  the  ovule,  and  became  the  embrya  The 
absurdity  of  this  view  was  soon  made  evident  But  how  the  pollen 
acted  was  wholly  unknown  until  Amici,  in  1823,  discovered  pollen- 
tubes,  penetrating  the  stigma,  and  Brongniart,  Brown,  Amici  himself, 
and  Schleiden,  within  the  ensuing  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  had 
demonstrated  their  universality,  and  traced  these  slender  tubes  into 
the  ovary,  and  even  to  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule.  Then  commenced  a 
spirited  controversy,  which  has  only  just  now  been  brought  to  a  close. 
For  Professor  Schleiden,  in  the  year  1837,  advanced  the  view  that  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  of  the  pollen,  entering  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule, 
there  developed  into  the  embryo,  —  thus  anew  deriving  the  embryo 
or  new  plant  substantially  from  the  pollen  instead  of  the  ovule. 
This  view  has  recently  been  abandoned  by  its  indefatigable  author 
and  his  most  able  supporter,  Schacht,  having  been  thoroughly  dis- 
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proved  in  all  points  by  a  series  of  elaborate  investigations  made  hy 
Mirbel,  Amiciy  Gii'aud,  Mohl,  Hofmeister,  Unger,  Tulasne,  Henfrey, 
and  Radlkofer.  So  that — passing  by  the  whole  history  of  this  long 
discussion,  and  merely  appending  some  references  to  tlie  more  im- 
portant publications  upon  the  subject  *  —  we  need  only  state  hero, 
in  the  most  general  terms,  the  principal  facts  which  are  now  held 
to  be  established,  viz.:  — 

579.  The  pollen-tube  terminates  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
embryo-sac,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  forces  its  way  into  it  Ordina- 
rily its  extremity  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
embryo-sac,  and  it  appears  to  remain  closed.  Henfrey,  indeed,  is 
led  to  suppose  that  the  membrane  of  the  pollen-tube  and  that  of  the 
embryo-sac  are  absorbed  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  that  the  former 
thus  discharges  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  latter ;  but  this  is 
merely  an  unproved  inference,  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  what  is 
now  known  of  the  process  of  fecundation  in  Cryptogamous  plants. 
I  At  present  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  contents  of  the  pollen- 
tube  are  drawn  into  the  embryo-sac  by  endosmosis.  However  this 
may  be,  shortly  after  reaching  the  embryo-sac  the  pollen-tube  be- 
comes empty,  and  decays  or  withers  away.  Meanwhile  the  body 
which  by  its  development  is  to  give  rise  to  the  embryo  appears  in 
the  embryo-sac  independent  of  the  pollen-tube.  According  to  most 
investigators  it  generally  appears  before  the  pollen-tube  has  entered 
the  ovule.     (The  high  authority  of  Tulasne,  however,  is  thus  far 


*  Schlciden  first  published  his  famous  theory  in  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1837, 
and  in  Acta  Nova  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.,  Vol.  19.  It  was  extended  and  defended  in 
his  systematic  works,  —  and  especially  by  Schacht  in  Trans.  Netherlands  Intti- 
iiie,  1850,  in  BoL  Zeiiung,  1855  (transl.  in  Ann,  Sci.  Nat.  of  that  year),  in  his 
BtitrSge  AnaL  ^  Phifs.,  in  his  work  on  the  microscope,  of  which  an  English 
tnnslation  by  Dr.  Currey  was  published  in  1855,  and  in  the  Begensbeig 
Flam,  1855  {Ann;  Sci.  Nat.  1855).  See  also  Deecke  in  Bot,  Zdtvng,  1855 
{Amu  Sci.  Nat.,  1.  c.).  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  the  most  important  of 
the  recent  pablications,  since  the  appearance  of  Mohl's  Principles  of  the  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Veg^ahle  Cell,  in  the  English  translation  (1852),  and  the 
wticlo  OcuU  in  the  Micrographic  Dictionary  by  Henfrey,  arc :  Hofmeister,  in 
Fton,  May,  1855,  and  Mohl,  in  Bot.  Zatitng,  June,  1855  (both  reproduced  in 
Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  ser.  4,  Vol.  3,  1855) ;  Tulasne,  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  ser.  4,  Vol.  4. 
1853,  being  the  complement  of  his  great  memoir  publbhed  in  the  same  journal 
(ser.  3,  Vol.  12,  1849)  ;  Radlkofer,  Die  Befruchtung  tier  Phanerogamien,  Lcipsic, 
1856 ;  Henfrey,  Development  of  the  Ovule  of  Santalmn  album,  &c.,  in  Tram,  Idmu 
&c.,  Vol.  22,  part  1,  1856. 
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oppo::cd  to  the  pre-existcnce.)  It  is  a  small  mass  or  globule  of  pro- 
toplasmic matter,  either  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  embryo-sac  near 
the  place  to  which  the  pollen-tube  is  applied  externally,  or  else  ad- 
herent to  the  interior  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  or  sometimes  separated  from  the  embryo-sac  by 
an  interposed  globule,  or  by  a  pair  of  such  globules.  This  body,  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  embryo,  has  been  termed  the  embryonal  or 

germinal  veside.  This  is  not  yet  a 
cell ;  for  it  has  no  covering  or  wall 
of  cellulose.  But  it  soon  becomes 
one  when  a  pollen-tube  reaches  the 
embryo-sac,  the  first  known  result  of 
fertilization  being  that  a  coat  of  cel- 
lulose is  deposited  upon  its  surface. 
This  newly-formed  cell  grows  by 
cell-multiplication  (33),  either  pro- 
ducing a  mass  of  cells,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  10-14,  or  else  in  the  first  place 
developing  into  an  elongated  cell  or 
a  thread-shaped  chain  of  cells  (the 
suspensor),  the  lower  cell  of  which 
divides  in  all  directions,  forming  a 
mass,  which  as  it  grows  shapes  itself 
into  the  embryo  (Fig.  549-553). 
The  radicle  or  root-end  of  the  em- 
bryo is  always  that  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  suspensor  (which 
ordinarily  soon  disappears)  or  to  the 
summit  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  coty- 
ledons occupying  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity. The  radicle  accordingly 
is  always  directed  to  the  orifice  or 
micropyle  of  the  ovule  and  seed. 
580.  Through  the  fertilization  of  as  many  germinal  vesicles,  two 
or  more  embryos  are  frequently  found  in  the  same  seed,  in  the 
Orange,  the  Onion,  and  many  other  plants.     There  are  genei-ally 


FIG.  548.  Mftgnliled  pistil  of  Buckwheat ;  th«  orary  and  oruto  dlrided  lencrthwiae :  moM 
pollen  on  the  iClgmaa,  one  grain  diatinctlj  showing  its  tube,  which  has  penetrated  the  style, 
leappeand  in  the  caTity  of  the  orary.  entered  the  mouth  of  the  orthotxopous  OTuie  (o),  and 
reached  the  embryo-sao  («).  near  the  embryonal  Tcsicle  (v }. 
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two  embryos  in  the  seed  of  the  Mistletoe ;  and  there  is  usually  a 
plurality  of  embrj'os  in  Pines  and  other  Gymnospermous  plants 
(560),  though  all  but  one      549         sso  551  saa  553 

«re  more  commonly  abor- 
tive or  rudimentary.   There 
are  other  striking  peculiar- 
ities in  the  fecundation  of 
Pines,  Ac,  which,  however, 
cannot  be  readily  explained  without 
entering    into  more    detail   than   is 
here  advisable.*    In  Pines  and  their 
allies,  moreover,  the  embryo  is  not 
developed  until  a  long  time  after  the 
application  of  the  pollen,  and  the 
filling  of  the    embryo-sac   with   the 

cellular  tissue  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  albumen  of  the  seed ; 

the  fruit  and  seed  of 
true  Pines,  as  is  well 
known,  not  maturing  un- 
til the  year  afler  that 
in  which  the  blossoms 


a 


appear. 

580'.  The  further  development  and  the  structure  of  the  embryo 
and  the  seed  must  be  considered  ailer  the  Fruit,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes apart. 


*  See  Hofmeister,  Untenuchunffen,  &c. :  Researches  into  the  Fertilization,  &c. 
of  the  higher  Cryptogamia  and  tho  Coniferas  (Leipsic,  1851),  with  seven  pUtes 
devoted  to  the  embryology  of  Conifene. 


no.  549.  DUgram  of  the  Basp«DMyr  and  forming  tmbryo  at  its  extmnity.  660.  The  mma, 
vlth  tbe  embryo  a  little  more  deTeloped.  661.  The  lame,  more  developed  still,  the  eotyledona 
ftintly  bdlcated  at  the  lower  end.  662.  Same,  with  the  incipient  cotyledons  more  manifest. 
Ui.  The  embryo  nearly  completed. 

no  664-666.    Forming  embryo  from  a  half-grown  seed  of  Buckwheat,  in  thzM  i 
K7.  8mm,  with  th«  ootylwlons  AUly  deTeloped. 
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CHAPTER     X. 


OF  THE  FRUIT. 


Sect.  L    Its  Structure,  Transformations,  and  Dehiscence. 


581.  The  fertilized  ovary,  increased  in  size,  and  usually  under- 
going some  change  in  texture  and  form,  becomes 

582.  The  Periearpy  or  Seed-Tessel.  The  pericarp  and  the  seeds  it 
contains  together  constitute  the  Fruit  ;  a  term  which  has  a  more 
extensive  signification  in  botanical  than  in  ordinary  language,  being 
applied  to  all  mature  pistils,  of  whatever  form,  size,  or  texture.  To 
the  fruit  likewise  belongs  whatever  organs  may  be  adnate  to  the 
pistils  (468).     Such  incorporated  parts,  like  the  fleshy  calyx  of  the 

Apple  and  Quince  (Fig.  809,  812),  sometimes 
make  up  the  principal  bulk  of  the  fruit 

583.  Indeed,  the  calyx,  when  wholly  fnee 
from  the  pistil,  sometimes  becomes  greatly 
thickened  and  pulpy  after  flowering,  and  is 
transformed  into  what  appears  like  a  berry ; 
as  in  Craultheria  (Fig.  913),  where  the  real 
fruit  is  a  dry  pod  within ;  and  in  Strawberry 
Elite  (Fig.  1099),  where  the  fleshy  calyxes  of 
a  head  of  flowers  each  surround  a  small  seed- 
like fruit,  and  together  form  a  false  multiple 
fruit,  resembling  a  strawberry. 

584  Even  the  strawberry  itself  is  not  a 
fniit  in  the  strict  botanical  sense :  that  is,  the 
edible  substance  is  not  a  ripened  pistil,  nor  a 
cluster  of  pistils,  but  is  the  receptacle  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  flower-stalk,  greatly  enlarged 
and  replete  with  delicious  juice ;  the  true  fruits 
being  the  minute  and  seed-like  ripened  ovaries 
scattered  over  its  surface ;  as  plainly  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  Fig.  558  with  559.     Moreover,  a  mulberry, 


FIG.  668.    VerOoal  section  of  a  fonnlng  Btrawberrj,  enlargvd. 

FIG.  669.    Similar  section  of  one  half  of  a  ripe  itiawbenj,  and  of  aooM  of  the  maU  aeed- 
llka  fraita,  or  aoheoia,  on  Its  sorfiuo. 
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a  fig»  and  a  pine-apple  consist  of  the  ripened  products  of  many 
flowers,  crowded  on  an  axis  or  common  receptacle,  which  makes  a 
part  of  the  edible  ma^^ 

585.  Under  the  general  name  of  fruit,  therefore,  even  as  the  word 
is  used  by  the  botanists,  things  of  very  different  structure  or  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  complexity  are  confounded.  We  must  distinguish, 
therefore,  between  simple  fruitSy  resulting  from  a  single  flower,  and 
a  multtpU  fruit,  resulting  from  the  parts  of  more  than  one  flower 
combined  or  collected  into  a  mass.  We  must  also  distinguish  be- 
tween true  fruits,  formed  of  a  matured  pistil,  either  alone  or  with  a 
calyx,  &c.  adnate  to  it,  and  fruits,  so  called,  of  which  the  pericarp 
does  not  form  an  essential  part. 

586.  Obliteratioil  or  Alteration.  The  pericarp,  being  merely  the 
pistil  matui*ed,  should  accord  in  8tructui*e  with  the  latter,  and  con- 
tain no  organs  or  parts  that  do  not  exist  in  the  feililized  ovary. 
Some  alterations,  however,  oflen  take  place  during  the  growth  of 
the  fruit,  in  consequence  of  the  abortion  or  obliteration  of  pails. 
Thus,  the  ovary  of  the  Oak  consists  of  three  cells,  with  a  pair  of 
ovules  in  each;  but  the  acorn,  or  ripened  fruit,  presents  a  single 
cell,  filled  with  a  solitaiy  seed.  In  this  case,  only  one  ovule  is 
matured,  and  two  cells  and  five  ovules  are  suppi'essed.  The  ovary 
of  the  Horsechestnut  and  Buckeye  is  similar  in  stnicture  (Fig. 
777  -  780),  and  seldom  ripens  more  than  one  or  two  seeds ;  but  tlie 
abortive  seeds  and  celb  may  be  detected  in  the  ripe  fruit.  The 
ovary  of  the  Birch  and  of  the  Elm  is  two-celled,  with  a  single  ovule 
in  each  cell :  the  fruit  is  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  seed ;  one  of  the 
ovules  or  young  seeds  being  uniformly  abortive,  while  the  other  in 
enlar^ng  thrusts  the  dissepiment  to  one  side,  so  as  gradually  to  ob- 
literate the  empty  cell;  and  similar  instances  of  suppression  in  the 
fruit  of  parts  actually  extant  in  the  ovary  are  not  uncommon.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  sometimes  more  cells  in  the  fruit  tlian 
properly  belong  to  the  pistiL  For  instance,  the  ovary  of  Datura 
Stramonium  is  two-celled ;  but  the  fruit  soon  becomes  spuriously 
four-celled  by  a  false  partition  connecting  each  placenta  with  the 
dorsal  suture.  So  the  compound  ovary  of  Flax  when  young  is  five- 
celled,  but  with  a  strong  projection  from  the  back  of  each  cell  (Fig. 
500)  which  at  maturity  divides  the  cell  into  two,  thus  rendering 
the  fruit  ten-celled.  And  some  legumes  are  divided  transvei*sely 
into  several  cells,  although  the  ovary  was  one-celled  with  a  continu- 
ous cavity  in  the  flower. 
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587.  tipenios.  The  pericarp  eometimes  remains  herbaceous  in 
texture,  like  the  pea-pod,  or  becomes  thin,  dry,  and  membranaceous, 
like  the  pod  of  the  Bladder-Senna.  In  such  cases  it  is  furnished 
with  stomates,  continues  to  have  chlorophyll  in  its  cells,  and  acts 
upon  the  air  like  an  ordinary  leaf.  In  other  plants  the  pericarp 
thickens,  and  either  becomes  hard  and  dry,  like  a  nut,  or  else  fleshy 
or  pulpy,  like  a  berry  (gooseberry,  grape,  &c)..  Sometimes  the 
outer  portion  softens  into  flesh  or  pulp,  while  the  inner  portion  hard- 
ens, thus  forming  a  stone-fruit,  like  the  cherry  and  peach. 

587'.  Most  fleshy  or  pulpy  fruits  are  tasteless  or  sli^tly  bitter 
during  their  early  growth;  at  which  period  their  structure  and 
chemical  composition  are  similar  to  that  of  leaves,  consisting  of  cel- 
lular with  some  woody  tissue ;  and  their  action  upon  the  atmosphere 
is  likewise  the  same  (346).  In  their  second  stage,  they  become 
sour,  from  the  production  of  acids  (353)  ;  such  as  tartaric  acid  in 
the  grape ;  the  citric,  in  the  lemon,  orange,  and  the  cranberry  ;  the 
malic,  in  the  apple,  gooseberry,  &c.  At  this  period  they  exhale  very 
little  oxygen,  or  even  absorb  that  substance  from  the  surrounding 
air.  The  acid  increases  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  when  it  grad- 
ually diminishes,  and  sugar  is  formed.  In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of 
ripening,  the  acids,  as  well  as  the  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues,  gradu- 
ally diminish  as  the  quantity  of  sugar  increases ;  the  latter  being 
produced  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  A  chemical  change, 
similar  to  that  of  ripening,  takes  place  when  the  green  fruits  are 
cooked ;  the  acid  and  the  mucilaginous  or  other  products,  by  the  aid 
of  heat  reacting  upon  each  other,  are  both  converted  into  sugar. 
Mingled  with  the  saccharine  matter,  a  large  quantity  of  vegetabU 
jelly  (83)  is  also  produced  in  most  acidulated  pulpy  fruits,  ex- 
isting in  the  form  of'pectine  and  pectic  acid.  These  arise  from 
the  reaction  of  the  vegetable  acids  during  ripening  upon  the  dex- 
trine and  other  ternary  products  accumulated  in  the  fruit. 

588.  When  the  walls  of  a  pericarp  form  two  or  more  layers  of 
dissimilar  texture,  the  outer  layer  is  called  the  Epicarp,  the  middle 
one,  Mesocarp,  and  the  innermost,  Endocarp,  A  stone-fruit  or 
drupcy  like  the  peach,  consists  of  two  layers,  viz.  the  outer  or  fleshy 
layer,  which  is  therefore  termed  the  Sarcocarp^  and  the  inner,  or 
endocarp,  the  shell  or  stone,  which  is  also  termed  the  PtUcnnen, 

589.  Fruits  also  may  be  divided  into  the  indehiscent  or  closed,  and 
the  dehiscent  or  those  that  open.  Fleshy  Truits  generally,  stone- 
fruits,  and  many  dry  fruits,  especially  ont-se^ded  ones,  such  as  nuts, 
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achenia,  <Sbc.,  remain  indehiscent ;  while  most  pods  or  capsules  dehisce 
at  matnritj. 

590.  Some  pods  burst  irregulai-ly  when  ripe  and  dry ;  others  open 
and  shed  their  seeds  by  definite  pores,  as  the  Poppy,  or  by  larger 
holes,  chinks,  or  valves,  as  the  Campanula,  Snapdi-agon,  &c. ;  or  by 
a  transverse  line  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  pod,  as  in  Henbane  and 
Purslane.     These  are  modes  of  irregvlar  dehiscence.     But 

591.  DehiweBCf)  when  regular  and  normal,  is  effected  by  a  vertical 
separation  or  splitting,  viz.  by  the  opening  of  one  or  both  sutures  of  the 
ovary  (543),  or,  in  a  fruit  resulting  from  a  compound  ovary  (548), 
by  the  disjunction  of  the  united  parts.  The  several  modes  of  dehis- 
cence will  be  characterized  under  the  kinds  of  fruit  in  which  they 
occur  (607-614). 


Sect.  II.    *Ibi&  Kikds  op  Fruit. 

592.  The  various  kinds  of  fruits  have  been  minutely  classified 
and  named ;  but  the  terms  in  ordinary  use  are  not  very  numerous. 
A  rigorously  exact  and  particular  classification,  discriminating  be- 
tween the  fruits  derived  from  simple  and  from  compound  pistils,  or 
between  those  with  and  without  an  adnate  calyx,  becomes  too  recon- 
dite and  technical  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  neither  convenient 
nor  philosophical  to  give  a  substantive  name  to  every  variation  of 
the  same  organ.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  it  will  sufiice  to  char- 
acterize the  principal  kinds  under  the  four  classes  of  Simple,  Aggre- 
gaJUj  Accessory  or  Anthocarpous,  and  Multiple  Fruits. 

593.  Simple  Fruits  are  those  which  result  from  the  ripening  of  a 
single  pistil,  whether  with  or  without  a  calyx  or  other  parts  adnate 
to  it.  This  division  comprises  most  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  which  have 
distinctive  names,  and  those  of  the  other  classes  are  mainly  aggre- 
gations or  combinations  of  these. 

594.  Simple  Fraits  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Fleshy 
JruitSj  Stone  fruits,  and  Dry  fruits.  The  leading  kind  of  the 
first  division  is 

595.  The  Berry  (Bacca),  an  indehiscent  fruit  which  is  fleshy  or 
pulpy  throughout.  The  grape,  gooseberry,  currant,  cranberry,  and 
tomato  are  familiar  examples. 

596.  The  Henperidlom  (orange,  lemon,  and  lime)  is  merely  a  berry 
with  a  leathery  rind. 
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597.  The  Pepo,  or  Gonrd-frnit,  is  also  a  modification  of  the  beny, 
with  a  hard  rind,  which  occurs  in  the  Gourd  family.  The  cucum- 
ber, melon,  and  squash  are  familiar  illustrations.  A  Pepo  is  an 
indehiscent,  externally  firm  and  internally  pulpy  fruit,  composed 
usually  of  three  carpels,  and  with  an  adnate  calyx.  In  the  ovary  it 
is  either  one-celled  with  three  broad  and  revolute  parietal  placenta^ 
or  these  placentce,  home  on  slender  dissepiments,  meet  in  the  axis, 
enlarge,  and  spread,  unite  with  their  fellows  on  each  side,  and  are 
reflected  to  the  walls  of  the  pericarp,  next  which  they  bear  their 
ovules   (Fig.  560,  561).     As  the  fruit  enlarges,  the  seed-bearing 

placentae  usually  cohere  with  the 
walls,  and  the  partitions  are  obUt- 
erated,  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  peculiar  abnormal  placentation, 
which  only  the  study  of  the  ovaiy 
readily  explains. 

598.  A  Pomei  such  as  the  apple, 
pear,  and  quince  (Fig.  809,  812), 
is  a  fruit  composed  of  two  or  more 
carpels,  either  papery,  cartilagi- 
nous, or  bony,  usually  more  or  less 
involved  in  a  pulpy  expansion  of 
the  receptacle  or  disk,  and  the 
whole  invested  by  the  thickened  and  succulent  tube  of  the  calyx. 
It  may  be  readily  understood  by  comparing  a  rose-hip  with  an  apple. 
The  calyx  makes  the  princi- 
pal thickness  of  the  flesh  of 
the  apple,  and  the  whole  of 
that  of  the  quince. 
599.  The   Drupe,  or   Slone- 

Frnit,  is  a  one-celled,  one  or 
two  seeded  indehiscent  fruit, 
with  the  inner  part  of  the  peri- 
carp (endocarp,  or  ptUamen, 
588)  hard  or  bony,  while  the  outer  (exocarpy  or  sarcoearp)  is  fleshy 
or  pulpy  It  is  the  latter  which  in  these  fruits  so  readily  takes 
an  increased  development   in   cultivation.      The  name  is  strictly 

FIG.  6G0.    Section  of  the  otktj  of  the  Goard.  661.  Dll^p^LIn  of  one  of  its  eonstitnent  carpels. 

VIG  662.  Vertical  section  of  a  peach.  663  An  almond :  where  the  exocarp,  the  portion 
of  the  pericarp  that  represents  the  pulp  of  the  peach,  remains  thin  and  juiceless,  and  al 
length  separates  by  dehiscence  from  the  endocarp,  or  shell. 
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applicable  only  to  fruits  produced  by  the  ripening  of  a  one-celled 
pistil ;  as  the  plum,  peach  (Fig.  562),  &c. ;  but  it  is  extended  in  a 
general  way  to  such  fruits  with  two  or  more  bony 
cells  enclosed  in  pulp,  as  that  of  the  Dogwood,  &c 

600.  The  raspberry  and  blackberry  (Fig.  564) 
are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  miniature  stone- 
fruits,  or  drupelets,  as  they  might  be  called,  in  struc- 
ture resembling  chen'ies  (Fig.  565),  aggregated  upon 
an  elongated  receptacle. 

601.  Dry  Frnitamay  be  either  dehiscent  or  indehis' 
cent  (589).  Of  indehiscent  dry  fruits  one  of  the 
simplest  kinds  is 

602:  The  Achcninm,  or  Akenc  (Fig.  566-573). 
This  includes  all  one- 
seeded,   dry   and   hard, 
indehiscent    and    seed- 
like, small  fruits,  such  as 
are  popularly  taken  for 
naked  seeds.     But  that 
they  are  true  pistils  or 
ovaries  ripened  is  evident  from  the  styles  or  stigmas  they  bear,  or 
from  the  scar  left  by  their  fall;  and  a 
section  brings  to  view  the  seed  within, 
provided  with  its  own  proper  integuments. 
The  name  has  been  restricted  to  the  seed- 
like fruits  of  simple  pistils,  as  those  of 
the  Buttercup  (Fig.  566,  567),  Anemone, 
Clematis,  and  Geum  (where  the  persist- 


FIO.  564.  Magnified  Tertleal  aectlon  of  half  of  a  blackberry.  505.  Section  of  one  of  the 
graina,  or  drvpeUts^  more  magnifie<L 

FIO.  566.  Acheniam  of  a  common  Buttercap,  enlarged.  567-  Vertical  section  of  the  same, 
■howing  Uie  seed  within. 

FIG.  568.  Acheniam  of  Mayweed  (no  pappus).  569.  That  of  Cichory  (its  pappus  a  shal- 
low cup).  570.  Of  Sunflower  (pappus  of  two  deciduous  scales).  571.  Of  Sneezcwced  (Hele- 
nium)  with  its  pappus  of  five  scales.  572.  Of  Sow-Thistle,  with  its  pappus  of  delicate  downy 
hairs.    578.  Of  ttie  Dandelion,  its  pappus  raised  on  a  long  beak.  . 
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ent  style  usually  remains  on  the  fruit  as  a  long  tail),  and  the  minute 
grains  of  the  strawberry  (Fig.  559).  But  it  may  be  extended,  as 
is  now  generally  done,  to  all  such  one-celled  seed-like  fruits  result- 
ing from  a  compound  ovary,  and  even  when  invested  with  an  adnata 
calyx-tube.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fruit  of  all  Compositse  (Fig.  568- 
573).  Here  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  incoi-porated  with  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  and  its  limb  or  border,  obsolete  in  some  cases  (Fig. 
568),  in  others  appears  as  a  crovm  (Fig.  569),  cup,  a  set  of  teeth 
or  of  scales  (Fig.  570,  571),  or  as  a  tuft  of  bristles  or  hairs  (Fig. 
572,  573),  &C.,  called  the  pappus.  In  the  Lettuce  and  Dandelion 
(Fig.  573),  the  achenium  is  rostrate,  i.  e.  its  summit  is  extended 
into  a  slender  beak. 

603.  A  Utricle  is  the  same  as  an  achenium,  only  with  a  thin  and 
bladdery  loose  pericarp,  like  that  of  Groosefoot  and 
Amaranth  (Fig.  574,  575).  The  thin  coat  commonly 
bursts  irregularly,  discharging  the  seed.  In  the  true 
Amaranths  it  opens  by  a  circular  line,  and  the  upper 
part  falls  as  a  lid,  converting  the  fruit  into  a  small 
pyons  (619). 

604.  A  Caryopsis  or  Grain  differs  from  the  last  in  hav- 
ing the  seed  completely  filling  the  cell,  and  its  coat 
firmly  consolidated  throughout  with  the  very  thin  peri- 
carp, as  in  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other  cereal  grains 
(Fig.  622-624).  Of  all  fruits  this  is  the  kind  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  seed. 

605.  A  Not  is  a  hard,  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  indehiscent  fruit, 
like  an  achenium,  but  larger,  and  usually  produced 
from  an  ovary  of  two  or  more  cells  with  one  or  more 
ovules  in  each,  all  but  a  single  ovule  and  cell  having 
disappeared  during  its  growth  (586)  ;  as  in  the 
Hazel,  Beech,  Oak  (Fig.  576,  1166),  Chestnut, 
Cocoa-nut,  &c.  The  nut  is  often  enclosed  or  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  involucre,  termed  a  Cupule  ; 
as  the  cup  at  the  base  of  the  acorn,  the  bur  of  the 
chestnut,  and  the  leaf-like  covering  of  the  hazel-nut 

606.  A  Samara  or  Key-frait  is  a  name  applied  to  a  nut,  or  achenium, 
having  a  winged  apex  or  margin ;  as  in  the  Birch,  Elm  (Fig.  578), 

TIG.  574.    Utricle  of  Chenopodiam  ftlbamf  or  common  Goonfoot.    675.  Utricle,  or  pyxis, 
of  an  Amuranth. 
no.  576.    Acorn  (nut)  of  White  Oak,  with  its  cap  or  cupule. 
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and  Ash  (Fig.  577).     The  fruit  of  the  Maple  consists  of  two  such 
fruits  belonging  to  one  flower,  united  bj  their  bases  (Fig.  787)* 

607.  BehisceDt  FraiU,  or  Pods,  are  distinguishable  into 
those  consisting  of  a  simple  pistil,  and  those  resulting 
from  a  compound  pistil. 

608.  Of  those  ori^nating  from  simple  pistils,  the 
principal  kinds  are  the  FoUich  and  the  Legume.  These 
maj  be  taken  as  the  type,  of  simple  fruits. 

609.  A  Follicle  is  a  pod  formed  of  a  simple  pistil,  and 
dehiscent  by  the  ventral  or  inner  suture  alone  ;  as  in 

the  Milkweed,  Larkspur,  Columbine,  Peony, 
and  Marsh-Marigold  (Fig.  579).  When  it 
opens  widely,  the  pistil  may  be  said  to  revert 
to  its  natural  state  of  a  leaf,  and  it  oflen  looks 
much  like  one,  as  in  Fig.  492. 

610.  A  legame  is  a  pod  foimed  by  the  ripen- 
ing of  a  simple  pistil  which  dehisces  by  both 
sutures,  and  so  divides  into  two  valves  or  pieces,  as  in 
the  Bean  and  Pea  (Fig.  580).     This  being  the  ordinary  "" 

finiit  of  the  Pulse  family,  accoixlingly  named 
Legumi7u>8a  (or  Leguminous  plants),  the  name 
has  been  extended  to  it  in  descriptive  botany, 
in  all  cases,  whatever  tlie  form,  and  whether 
dehiscent  or  not.  The  legume  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  no  small  diversity  in  this  large  fam- 
ily (799).     Among  its  forms  is  one  teiined 

611.  A  lomcnt.  This  is  a  legume  divided 
transversely  into  two  or  more  one-seeded  joints, 
which  usually  fall  apart  at  maturity  (Fig.  581). 
Commonly  these  joints  remain  closed,  as  in 
Desmodium ;  sometimes  they  split  into  two 
valves,  as  in  Mimosa. 

612.  A  Capsule  is  the  pod,  or  dehiscent  fruit, 
of  any  compound  pistil.  When  regularly  deliis- 
cent,  as  already  stated  (591),  the  pod  splits 
lengthwise  into  pieces  or  valves. 

613.  A  capsule,  necessarily  consisting  of  two  or  more  carpels  or 


710.  £77.  Samara  of  White  Ash.    578.  Samara  of  American  Elm. 

710  579.  Follicle  of  Caltha  palustris,  the  Haroh-Marigold. 

7IG  580.  Legume  of  a  Sweefe  Pea,  already  dehi«cent.    5S1.  Loment  of  a  Tick-Trefoil  or 
DtuaoHvaam 
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Bimple  pistils  united  into  one  body,  will  normallj  dehisce  in  one 
of  two  ways.     Namely,  either  the  carpels  will  separate  at  the  line 
of  junction,  thus  resolving  the  pod  into  its  constituent 
elements ;  or  else,  these  parts  remaining  united,  each 
cell  will  open  on  the  back  by  a  splitting  of  the  dorsal 
suture.     The  former  constitutes 

614.  {jeptieidal  Debiieence  (Fig.  582, 

584),  so  named  because  the  capsule  splits 
through  the  septa  or  partitions  (dissepi- 
me7Us)f  each  one  separating  into  its  two 
constituent  layers,  one  belonging  to  each 
carpeL  This  occurs  in  Azalea  and  its 
allies,  in  St.  Johnswort,  &c  The  car- 
pels, thus  becoming  separate,  in  these 
cases  open  down  their  imier  suture, 
like  a  follicle,  and  discharge  the  seeds.  »» 

When  the  cells  are  only  one-seeded,  afler  separating  septicidallj, 
they  oflen  remain  closed 
>^       /s.  and  fall  away  separately, 

X      \  /      \       as  in  Mallow,  Vervain  (Fig. 
L J      985),  «Sbc    Such  closed  or 

O  nearly  closed  cells  or  car- 

pels of  a  compound  pistil 
are  termed  cocci. 
""  615.    loculieidal  Dchu-  "" 

ttDtt  is  that  in  which  the  splitting  opens  into  the  locidaments  (in 
Latin,  loculi)  or  cells ;  that  is,  each  carpel  dehisces  by  its  dorsal 
suture  (Fig.  583,  585),  as  in  Iris,  the  Lily,  Hibiscus,  Evening  Prim- 
rose, &c  The  dissepiments  here  are  necessarily  borne  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valves. 

616.  In  the  Violet,  &c.  we  have  the  loculieidal,  and  in  several 
kinds  of  Sl  Johnswort  the  septicidal,  plan  of  dehiscence  in  one- 
celled  capsules ;  the  placentas  (answeiing  to  the  partitions)  being 
boiiie  in  the  former  upon  the  middle  of  the  valves ;  while  in  the 
latter  each  placenta  is  split  in  two,  and  one  half  borne  on  each  mar- 
gin of  a  valve. 


^^ 


FIO.  682.    Dehiioent  capsule  of  Elodaa,  enlarged,  fhowing  eeptlddal  dehisoenoe. 
FIO.  683.    Dehidcent  capeole  of  Iris,  showiog  loculieidal  dehiscence ;  the  lower  part  cot 
across,  showing  the  dissepiments  borne  on  the  middle  of  the  valves. 
IIQ.  634.    Diagram  (In  cross-section)  of  septicidal,  and,  685,  of  loculieidal,  dehisoeoos. 
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617.  Septifragal  Behiseenec  is  a  modification  of  either  the  loculicidal 
or  the  septicidal,  in  which  the  valves  fall  away,  leaving  the  dissepi- 
ments behind  attached  to  the 

axis.  Fig.  586  is  a  diagram 
representing  this  in  a  case 
of  loculicidal  opening.  Fig. 
587,  from  the  common  Mom- 
ing-Glory,  is  thb  modifica- 
tion of  the  septicidal  mode. 

618.  Instead  of  splitting  "•  ^ 

into  separate  pieces,  the  sutures  of  the  pericarp  sometimes  open  fat 
a  short  distance  at  their  apex  only,  as  in  Cerastiura  and  some  other 
Chickweeds,  in  Tobacco  (Fig.  1050),  and  in  the  Primrose  (Fig 
943)  ;  or  by  mere  pores,  as  in  the  Poppy.  The  pod  of  the  Snap. 
dragpn  opens  by  the  bursting  of  a  hole  towards  the  top  of  each  cell, 
not  corresponding,  perhaps,  with  any  suture.  Another  anomalous 
mode  of  dehiscence,  namely,  the  circumcissile,  characterizes 

619.  The  Pyiil  or  Pyxidinm,  a  pod  which  opens  by  a  circular  hor- 
izontal line  cutting  off  the  upper  part  as  a  lid.  The 
fruits  of  the  Plantain,  Henbane,  Amaranth  (Fig. 
575,  which  is  otherwise  a  utricle),  Pimpernel,  and 
Purslane  (Fig.  588)  are  of  this  kind. 

620.  A  Siliqne  is  a  slender  two-valved  capsule,  with 
two  parietal  placenta,  from  which  the 
valves  separate   in  dehiscence;  as  in 
*"  plants  of  the  Cruciferous  or  Mustard 

family  (Fig.  589),  to  the  fruit  of  which  the  term  prop- 
erly belongs.  Usually  a  false  partition  is  stretched 
across  between  the  two  placentae,  rendering  the  pod 
two-celled  in  an  anomalous  manner. 

621.  A  Siliele  or  Pooeh  is  merely  a  short  silique,  its 
length  not  more  than  twice  its  breadth ;  as  that  of  Shep- 
herd's-Purse,  Candytuft,  &c. 

622.  AggRgatf  FrnitS  are  those  in  which  a  cluster  of 
carpels,  all  belonging  to  one  fiower,  are  crowded  on  the 
receptacle  into  one  mass,  as  in  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  taken 
as  a  whole  (Fig.  564),  where  the  constituent  fruits,  or  ripened  carpels, 

no.  686.    BcptiftvgAl  modiflcaUon  of  locoUcldal,  and,  587,  of  septicidal,  ddkiaeemM. 
TIG.  588.    Pf  zia  or  pod  of  PonluM,  the  top  •epozmting  as  a  lid. 
FIG.  689.    Silique  of  Oardamioe,  in  delaiaeenoo. 
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are  little  drupes ;  also  the  cone-like  fleshy  fruit  of  JMagnolia,  where 
the  component  carpels  are  a  sort  of  drupaceous  follicles,  at  length 
opening  on  the  back  and  summit ;  and  the  dry  cone  of  the  Tulip-tree, 
where  each  carpel  forms  a  sort  of  samara.  None  of  these  aggregate 
fruits  have  special  names  in  ordinary  use.  In  descriptive  botany  it 
is  sufficient  to  state  the  kind  of  fruit  the  cai-pels  themselves  form, 
and  their  mode  or  degree  of  aggregation. 

623.  Aecessory  or  Anthocarpous  Fraits  are  those  of  which  the  most 

conspicuous  poition,  although  often  appearing  like  a  pericarp,  neither 
belongs  to  the  pistil  nor  is  organically  united  with  it  The  apparent 
beny  of  Gaulthena,  in  which  a  succulent  free  calyx  invests  a  dry 
pod  and  appears  to  form  the  real  fruit  (Fig.  912-914)  has  already 
been  adverted  to  (583)  ;  and  the  calyx  of  Shepherdia  is  similar, 
forming  what  appears  to  be  the  sarcocarp  of  a  drupe,  although  it  is 
really  free  from  the  achenium  it  encloses.  So,  also,  the  apparent 
achenium  or  nut  of  Mirabilis,  or  Four-o'clock,  is  the  thickened  and 
indurated  base  of  the  tube  of  a  free  calyx,  which  contracts  at  the 
apex  and  encloses  the  true  pericarp  as  a  utricle  or  thin  achenium, 
but  does  not  cohere  with  it  The  rose-hip,  a  hollow  calyx-tube 
lined  with  a  hollow  receptacle  (Fig.  429),  and  the  strawberry  (Fig. 
428,  558,  559),  consisting  of  a  conical  enlarged  receptacle  bearing 
many  minute  achenia,  may  also  be  regarded  as  forms  of  anthocar- 
pous  fruit 

624.  Holtiple  or  CoIleetiTe  Fraits  are  those  which  result  from  the 
aggregation  of  several  flowers  into  one  mass.  The  simplest  of  these 
are  those  of  the  Partridge-Berry  (Mitchella)  and  of  some  species  of 
Honeysuckle  (Fig.  859),  consisting  of  the  ovaries  of  two  blossoms 
united  into  one  double  berry.  The  more  usual  sorts  are  such  as  the 
pine-apple,  mulberry,  and  the  fig.  These  are,  in  fact,  dense  forms 
of  inflorescence,  with  the  fruits  or  floral  envelopes  matted  together 
or  coherent  with  each  other ;  and  all  or  some  of  the  parts  become 
succulent  The  grains  of  the  mulberry  (Fig.  593,  594)  are  not  the 
ovaiies  of  a  single  flower,  like  those  of  the  blackbeiTy  wliich  it  super- 
ficially resembles  (Fig.  564),  but  belong  to  as  many  separate  flow- 
ers ;  and  the  pulp  of  these  pertains  to  the  floral  envelopes  instead  of 
the  pericarp.  So  that  the  mulberry  is  an  anthocarpous  (623)  as 
well  as  a  multiple  fruit  The  pine-apple  is  very  similar ;  only  the 
ovaries  or  pericarps  never  ripen  any  seeds,  but  all  are  blended,  with 
the  floral  envelopes,  the  bracts,  and  the  axis  of  the  stem  they  thickly 
cover,  into  one  fleshy  and  juicy  mass.     Tlie  fig  (Fig.  590-592) 
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differs  from  the  pineapple  in  having  this  succulent  axis  or  recejptacle 


on  the  outside.  It  may  be  compared  with  such  an  anthocarpous 
fruit  as  a  rose-hip  (Fig.  429).  It  results  from  a  multitude  of  flow- 
ers concealed  in  a  hollow  flower-stalk,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  which  becomes  pulpy  and 
edible  when  ripe;  and  thus  the  fruit  seems 
to  grow  directly  from  the  axil  of  a  leaf, 
without  being  preceded  by  a  blossom.  The 
minute  flowers  concealed  within,  or  some  of 
them,  ripen  their  ova- 
ries into  very  small 
achenia,  which  are 
commonly  taken  for 
seeds.  The  principal 
form  of  multiple  fruit 
which  has  received  a 

MS 

substantive  name  is 
625.  The  Strobile  or  Cone,  a  scaly  multiple  fruit,  resulting  from  the 

TIO.  680.  A  yoaog  fig.  fiOl.  Vertical  Mctl<m  of  the  nune,  enlazgsd.  682.  A  inudl  BHce  of 
ttM  HUBe.  more  magnifled,  thowiiig  the  flowers  on  the  inside. 

no  698.  A  young  mulberry.  694.  One  of  the  grains,  magnified,  showing  it  to  be  a  pis- 
tillate flower,  with  a  succulent  calyx  embracing  the  oTsry  686.  The  same,  less  magnified,  the 
saeenknt  calyx  cut  away. 

FIG  696.  Strobile  or  Cone  of  a  Pitch  Pino,  Pinus  rigtda.  697.  Inside  Tiew  of  one  of  the 
■ealas,  showing  one  of  the  seeds,  and  the  place  from  which  the  other,  698,  has  been  detached. 
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ripening  of  some  sort  of  catkin.  The  name  is  applied  to  the  fruit  of 
the  Hop,  where  the  large  and  thin  sailes  are  bracts ;  but  it  more 
especially  belongs  to  the  Pine  or  Fir  cone,  the  peculiar  fruit  of  Co- 
nifene  (Fig.  596),  the  scales  of  which  are  open  carpels  (560),  bear- 
ing two  or  more  naked  seeds  upon  their  upper  or  inner  face  (Fig. 
597).  A  more  or  less  fleshy  and  closed  cone,  such  as  that  of  Taxo- 
dium,  and  especially  that  of  Juniper  (Savin,  Red  Cedar,  &c)y  whidi 
at  maturity  imitates  a  berry,  has  been  termed  a  Galbalus. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

of  the  seed. 

Sect.  L    Its  Structure  and  Parts. 

626.  Tbe  Seed,  like  the  oxule  (561),  of  which  it  is  the  fertilized 
and  matured  state,  consists  of  a  Nucleus,  or  kernel,  usually  en- 
closed within  two  Integuments. 

627.  Its  IntegnmeDtl,  &e.  The  outer,  or 
proper  seed-coat,  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
terior coat  of  the  ovule,  is  variously  termed 
the  Episperm,  Spermoderm,  or  more  com- 
monly the  Testa  (Fig.  599,  b).  It  varies 
greatly  in  texture,  from  membranaceous  or 
papery  to  crustaceous  or  bony  (as  in  tlie 
Papaw,  Nutmeg,  &c),  and  also  in  form,  being  sometimes  closely 
applied  (conformed)  to  the  nucleus,  and  in  other  cases  loose  and 
cellular  (as  in  Pyrola,  Fig.  927,  and  Sullivantia,  Fig.  843),  or  ex- 
panded into  wings  (as  in  the  Catalpa  and  TrumpetrCreeper,  Fig. 
601),  which  render  the  seeds  buoyant,  and  facilitate  their  dispersion 
by  the  wind ;  whence  winged  seeds  are  only  met  with  in  dehiscent 
fruits.  The  wing  of  the  seed  of  Pines  (Fig.  598)  is  a  part  of  the  " 
surface  of  the  scale  or  carpel  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which 
separates  with  it.     For  the  same  purpose,  the  testa  is  sometimes 

FIO.  699.  Vertlcftl  magnified  Mctiom  of  the  (anatropoas)  seed  of  the  American  Linden :  a, 
the  hilum ;  b^  tbe  teeta ;  e,  the  tegmen  ;  «r,  the  albumen ;  e,  the  embryo.  600.  Vertical  aectloii 
of  tbe  (ortbotropoos)  feed  of  Helianthemom  Caaadeoae :  a,  the  funiculas. 
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proTided  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  one  end,  termed  a  Coma  ;  as  in 
Epilobium  and  Milkweed  (Fig.  602).  In  the  Cotton-plant,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  seed  is  covered  with  long  wool. 
It  should  likewise  be  noticed,  that  the  integument  of 
numerous  small  seeds  is  furnished  with  a 
coating  of  small  hairs  containing  spiral 
threads  (one  form  of  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  44),  and  usually  appressed  and  con- 
fined to  the  surface  by  a  film  of  mucilage. 
When  the  seed  is  moistened,  the  mucilage 
soflens,  and  these  hairs  spread  in  every 
direction.  They  are  often  ruptured,  and 
the  extremely  attenuated  elastic  threads  they  contain  uncoil,  and  are 
protruded  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  to  a  very  considerable  length. 
This  minute  mechanism  subserves  an  obvious  purpose  in  fixing 
these  small  seeds  to  the  moist  soil  upon  which  they  lodge,  when  dis- 
persed by  the  wind.  Under  the  microscope,  these  threads  may  be 
observed  on  the  seeds  of  most  Polemoniaceous  plants,  and  on  the 
achenia  of  Labiate  and  Composite  plants,  as,  for  example,  in  many 
species  of  Senecio,  or  Groundsel.  In  Peony  the  testa  becomes 
fleshy  or  baccate ;  in  Magnolia  it  imitates  a  drupe. 

628.  The  inner  integument  of  the  seed,  called  the  Tegmen  or 
Endopleura,  although  frequently  very  obvious  (as  in  Fig.  599,  <?), 
is  often  indistinguishable  from  its  being  coherent  with  the  testa,  and 
IS  sometimes  altogether  wanting. 

629.  The  $talk  of  the  seed,  as  of  the  ovule,  is  called  the  Fu- 
KICULUS  (Fig.  600,  a).  The  scar  left  on  the  face  of  the  seed,  by  its 
separation  from  the  funiculus  at  maturity,  is  termed  the  Hilubl 
The  chalaza  and  rhaphe,  when  present,  are  commonly  obvious  in 
the  mature  seed,  as  well  as  in  the  ovule  (564-568),  and  the  name 
and  relations  of  these  several  parts  in  the  seed  are  the  same  as  in 
the  ovule.  Also  the  terms  arthotropous,  ancUropous,  campylotropov^y 
&C.,  originally  applied  to  the  ovules,  are  extended  to  the  seeds  which 
result  from  them ;  so  that  we  may  say.  Seeds  anatropous,  as  well  as 
Ovules  anatropous,  &c. 

630.  Aril  or  Arillos.  Some  seeds  are  furnished  with  a  covering, 
(usually  incomplete  and  of  a  fleshy  texture,)  wholly  exterior  to  their 
proper  integuments,  arising  from  an  expansion  of  the  apex  of  the 


710.  601.    The  vinged  iMd  of  Trampet-Citwper. 

FIG.  e02.    Seed  of  MUkweed  ( Afclepiaa  CornuU),  with  its  coma  or  toft. 
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seed-stalk,  or  funiculus,  or  of  the  placenta  itself  when  there  is  no 
manifest  seed-stalk.  This  is  called  the  Aril.  It  forms  the  piilpjr 
envelope  of  the  seed  of  Podophyllum,  Euonymus,  and  Ce- 
lastrus,  or  it  appears  as  a  mere  lateral  scale  in  Tumera,  or 
as  a  tough  and  lacerated  body,  known  by  the  name  of  mace^ 
in  the  Nutmeg.  In  the  White  Water-Lily  it  is  a  thin  and 
delicate  cellular  bag,  open  at  the  end  (Fig.  603).  Tlie 
Aril  does  not  appear  in  the  ovule,  but  is  developed  subse* 
^^  quent  to  fertilization,  during  the  growth  of  the  seed.  Of 
the  same  or  similar  nature  is  the  Caruncle  found  at  tlie  hilum  in 
Poly  gala,  fonning  a  loose  lateral  appendage.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Stropiiiole  (like  that  of  Euphor- 
bia), which  is  a  cellular  growth  from  the  micropyle ;  but  the  two  are 
not  well  discriminated.  An  analogous  cellular  growth  takes  place 
on  the  rhaphe  of  the  Bloodroot,  of  the  Prickly  Poppy,  and  of  Dicen- 
tra,  forming  a  conspicuous  crest  on  the  whole  side  of  the  seed. 

G31.  The  NoeleilS,  or  Keruel  of  the  seed,  consists  of  the  Albumen, 
when  this  substance  is  present,  and  the  Embryo. 

G32.  The  AlbameD)  which  has  also  been  termed  the  Perisperm  or 
the  Endosperm^  lias  already  been  described  (125)  as  the  floury  part 
of  those  seeds  in  which  an  amount  of  nourishment  for  the  geiTai- 
nating  plantlet  is  stored  up  outside  of  the  embryo.  This  was 
called  by  Gkertner  the  albumen  of  the  seed,  from  some  fancied  anal- 
ogy with  the  white  of  an  egg  as  to  situation  or  function  ;  —  an  un- 
fortunate term,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  be  confounded  with  the 
quaternary  chemical  substance  of  the  same  name  (357),  one  of  the 
fonns  of  proteine.  Being  in  general  use,  the  term  cannot  now  well 
be  discarded. 

C33.  The  Albumen  of  the  seed  consists  of  whatever  portion  of  the 
tissue  of  the  ovule  persists,  and  becomes  loaded  with  nutritive  mat- 
ter accumulated  in  its  cells,  —  sometimes  in  the  form  of  starch- 
grains  principally,  as  in  wheat  and  the  other  cereal  grains ;  some- 
times as  a  continuous,  often  dense,  incrusting  deposit,  as  in  the  cocoa- 
nut,  the  date,  the  coffee-grain,  &c.  When  it  consists  chiefly  of 
staixrh-grains,  and  may  readily  be  broken  down  into  a  |X)wder,  it  is 
said  to  he  farinaceous,  or  mealy ^  as  in  the  cereal  grains  genei^ally,  in 
buckwheat,  «fec.  When  a  fixed  oil  is  largely  mixed  with  this,  it 
becomes  oily,  as  in  the  seed  of  the  Poppy,  &c. ;  when  more  compact, 
but  still  capable  of  being  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  it  \s  fleshy,  as  in 

Fia.  603.    A  ned  of  the  'tVblte  Water-UI/,  with  Its  nc-Uke  arillas,  maffoifled. 
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the  Barberry,  &c. ;  when  it  chiefly  consists  of  mucilage  or  vegetable 
jelly,  as  in  the  IMoming-Glory  and  the  Mallow,  it  is  said  to  be  muci- 
laginoiis ;  when  it  hardens  more,  and  becomes  dense  and  tough,  so 
as  to  offer  much  resistance  to  the  knife,  as  in  the  Coffee,  the  Blue 
Cohosh,  &c,  it  is  corneous,  that  is,  of  the  texture  of  horn.  Between 
these  all  gradations  occur.  Commonly  the  albumen  is  a  uniform 
deposit.  But  in  the  nutmeg,  as  also  in  the  seeds  of  the  Papaw  (Fig. 
658),  and  of  all  plants  of  the  Custard- Apple  Family,  it  presents  a 
wrinkled  or  vai*iegated  appearance,  owing  to  numerous  transverse 
divisions,  which  are  probably  caused  by  inflections  of  the  innermost 
integument  of  the  seed :  in  these  cases  the  albumen  is  said  to  be  rumx- 
nateiL  The  albumen  may  originate  from  new  tissue  formed  either 
within  the  embryo-sac  (579),  which  is  probably  the  more  common 
case ;  or  in  the  nucleus  of  the  ovule  exterior  to  the  embryo-sac, 
which  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  Water-Lily  and  its  allies,  and  in 
Saururus ;  for  here  the  thickened  embryo-sac  persists  within  or  at 
one  extremity  of  the  copious  albumen ;  or  both  kinds  may  coexist. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  outer  albumen  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
perisperm,  and  the  inner  as  the  endosperm, 

634.  Seeds  provided  with  albumen  (as  in  Fig.  599,  600,  605,  606, 
609,  GlO-616,  622,  &c,)  are  said  to  be  cdbuminous;  those  destitute 
of  it  (as  in  Fig.  607,  629,  110,  120,  &c.)  are  exaUmminous.  The 
comparative  amount  of  the  albumen,  and  its  relation  to  the  embryo 
in  various  seeds,  may  be  seen  on  inspection  of  many  of  the  subjoined 
figures. 

he-  e 


635.  Tbe  Embryo,  or  Germ,  being  an  initial  plantlet  or  individual,  is 
of  course  the  most  important  part  of  the  seed :  to  its  production,  protec- 

FIO.  <X)4.    Seed  of  a  Violet  (anatropoofl),  enlarged :  a,  hllnm  or  nar ;  6,  rhaphe ;  e,  ohalaa. 

FIG.  606.  Vertical  Mctkm  of  the  tamej  ihowinf  the  straight  embryo  In  the  axis  of  themealj 
•Ibamen. 

FIG.  606.  Vertical  neUon  of  the  (orthotropoos)  leed  of  Buckwheat,  showtng  the  embryo 
folded  round  in  the  mealy  albumen. 

FIG.  607.  Vertical  section  of  the  (anatropoui )  feed  of  Elodea  Viiginica,  the  embryo  eom* 
pletely  ftlUng  the  eoatf. 

FIG.  608.  Seed  of  Delphinium  tricome  (anatropoua),  enlarged ;  a,  the  hilnm ;  6,  the 
rhaphe ;  e.  the  ehalasa.  609.  Vertical  section  of  the  same :  e,  the  chalaa ;  d,  the  teeta ;  s, 
the  tcgmen  \  /y  the  albumen ;  g,  the  minute  embryo  near  the  hilum,  a. 
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tion,  and  support  all  the  other  parts  of  the  fruit  and  flower  are  sub- 
servient. It  becomes  a  plant  by  the  mere  development  of  its  parts  : 
it  therefore  possesses,  in  a  rudimentaiy  or  undeveloped  state,  all  the 
essential  organs  of  vegetation,  namely,  a  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  Its 
general  structure  and  development  have  already  been  explained  in 
considerable  detail  (118-130). 

636.  In  albuminous  seeds  it  is  naturally  the  smaller  and  its  parts 
the  less  developed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  albumen,  and  the 

several  organs  are 
developed  or  e^'en 
formed  in  germina- 
tion. In  exalbumi- 
nous  seeds,  where 
the  embryo  con- 
stitutes the  whole 
kernel,  its  several 
parts  are  ordina- 
rily conspicuous, 
although  they  are 
often  more  or  less  disguised  by  thickening;  as  the  cotyledons  in 
the  Ahnond  (Fig.  108)  and  Cherry  (Fig.  Ill),  and  especially  in 
the  Pea  (Fig.  118),  the  Acorn  (Fig.  120),  the  Horsechestnut  (Fig. 
630),  and  the  like. 

637.  The  parts  of  the  embryo,  as  already  illus- 
trated (120)  are  the  Radicle^  the  Cotyledons^  and 
the  Plumvie,  The  radicle  is  the  axis,  or  rudimen- 
tary stem,  —  the  first  intemode  of  the  axis  (121, 
157),  from  the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  root 
is  produced,  while  the  other  bears  the  cotyledons, 
i.  e.  the  leaves  of  the  ^t  node ;  and  the  plumule 
is  the  bud  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  radicle. 

638.  Owing  to  the  mode  of  its  formation  (580),  the  radicle  of  the 


no.  610.  T«rtioal  SMtion  of  the  Med  of  a  Peony,  ehowfng  %  email  embryo  near  the  beee  of 
tiie  ooploaB  albomeD.    611.  The  cmbiyo,  detached,  and  more  magnified. 

FIO.  612.  Seetlon  of  a  seed  of  Barbeny,  with  a  itieight  embryo  in  the  axis  of  the  alba- 
men.    618.  Ite  embiyo,  detached. 

no.  614.  Beetlon  of  a  Potato-ieed,  showing  the  embryo  coiled  in  the  albnmen.  616.  Its 
embiyo,  detached. 

WIQ.  616.  Beetkm  of  the  aeed  of  MlrabillB  or  Ponr-o^eloek,  ihowSng  the  embryo  ooOed  rouDA 
Om  ontelde  of  the  albnmen.    617.  Ita  «mbryo,  detached,  and  partly  epiead  oat. 

no.  618.  Embiyo  of  the  Pompkln,  with  iU  abort  radiele  and  lexge  and  flat  eotyledoiM, 
eeanflatwiae.    619.  A  tertioal aeetton  of  the aaa 
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embryo  is  always  near  to  and  points  towards  the  micropyle  of  the 
seed,  viz.  to  what  was  the  orifice  of  the  ovule;  and  if  the  embryo  be 
straight  (as  in  Fig.  605),  or  merely  partakes  of  tlie  curvature  of 
the  seed,  the  cotyledons  point  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  seed, 
that  is,  to  the  chalaza.  The  position  of  the  radicle  as  respects  the 
hilum  varies  with  the  different  kind  of  seed.  In  the  orthotropous 
form,  as  in  Helianthemum  (Fig.  600)  and  Buckwheat  (Fig.  606), 
the  radicle  necessarily  points  directly  away  from  the  hilum.  In  the 
anatropous  form,  as  in  the  seed  of  the  Lin- 
den (Fig.  599)  and  Violet  (Fig.  604,  605), 
the  extremity  of  the  radicle  is  brought  to 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hilum ;  and 
so  it  is,  although  in  a  different  way  in 
the  campylotropous  seed  (Fig.  620,  621) ;  while  in  the  amphitro- 
pons,  the  radicle  points  away  from  the  hilum  laterally,  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  funiculus.  As  the  nature  of  the  ovule  and  seed  may 
usually  be  ascertained  by  external  inspection,  so  therefore  the  situa- 
tion of  the  embiyo  within,  and  of  its  parts,  may  often  be  inferred 
without  dissection.  But  the  dissection  of  seeds  is  not  generally  a 
difficult  operation. 

639.  The  position  of  the  embryo  as  respects  the  albumen,  when 
that  is  present,  is  various.  Although  more  commonly  in  the  axis,  it 
is  often  excentnc,  or  even  external  to  the  albumen,  as  in  all  Grasses 
and  cereal  Grains  (Fig.  622-624),  in  Polygonum  (Fig.  1111),  &c. 
When  external  or  neai*ly  so,  and  curved  circularly  around  the  albu- 


men, as  in  Goosefoot,  Chick  weed  (Fig.  621),  and  Mirabilis  (Fig. 
616),  it  is  said  to  be  peripheric.     When  bent  or  folded  in  such  a 

FIG.  620.    Campylotropous  seed  of  the  common  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media),  magnified. 

FIG.  621.     Section  of  the  same,  showing  ttie  embryo  coiled  around  the  outside  of  albumen. 

FIG.  622.  Vertical  section  of  a  grain  of  Indian  Com,  passing  through  the  embryo :  e,  the 
cotyledon ;  p^  the  plumule  ;  r,  the  radicle.  (A  highly  magnified  portion  of  the  albumen,  which 
makes  up  the  principal  bulk  of  the  grain,  is  shown  in  Fig.  70,  p.  54.)  628.  Similar  section  of 
a  grain  of  Rice.  624.  Vertical  section  of  an  Oat-grain :  a,  the  albumen }  c,  the  cotyledon ;  p, 
the  plumule ;  and  r,  the  radicle  of  the  embryo. 
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way  that  the  radicle  lies  along  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  accumhent  (Fig.  700) ;  or  when  the  radicle 
rests  against  the  back  of  one  of  them,  or  in  proximity  to  it  (Fig. 
705),  they  are  iticuinbetU. 

640.  The  direction  of  the  embrj'o  with  respect  to  the  pericarp  is 
also  particularly  noticed  by  systematic  writers;  who  employ  the 
terms  ascending,  or  radicle  superior,  when  the  latter  points  to  the 
apex  of  the  fruit ;  descending,  or  radicle  inferior,  when  it  points  to 
its  base ;  centripetal,  when  the  radicle  is  turned  towards  the  axis 
of  the  fruit ;  centrifugal,  when  turned  towanls  the  sides ;  and  vagucy 
when  it  bears  no  evident  or  uniform  relation  of  the  kind  to  the 
pericarp. 

641.  As  to  the  number  of  its  cotyledons,  or  the  degree  of  com- 
plexity or  simplicity  of  the  embryo,  the  principal  types  hare  already 
been  considered  (128).  The  plan  of  the  embryo  in  Exogenous 
plants  is  to  have  a  pair  of  opjwsite  cotyledons  ;  that  is,  the  embryo 
is  dicotyledonous,  and  such  plants  are  denominated  Dicotyledo- 
nous Plants. 

642.  A  modification  of  this  plan  occurs  in  Pines  and  most  other 
Conifene,  in  which  the  cotyledons  are  increased  to  three,  four,  six, 
or  even  to  fifteen,  in  a  whorl  (Fig.  133,  134) ;  and  this  embryo  of 
highest  complexity  is  called  polycotyhdonous.  The  embryos  of 
some  Leguminous  or  Cruciferous  plants  are  occasionally  found,  with 
three  cotyledons,  as  an  accidental  deviation. 

643.  But  in  all  Endogenous  plants  only  one  cotyledon  appears, 
i.  e.  only  one  seed-leaf  on  the  primary  node ;  if  two  or  morc  rudi- 
mentary leaves  are  present,  they  are  alternate,  and  all  but  the  first 

belong  to  the  plumule.     Here  the  em- 
bryo  is   monocotyledonousj   and    hence 
Endogens  are  also  termed  Monocoty- 
ledon ous    Plants.     The    monocoty- 
ledonous  embryo  does  not  usually  pre- 
\1     )  ^l    r^^      ^^^^  ^  manifest  distinction  into  radicle, 
V^      ^  J'     \    /       cotyledons,  and  plumule,  as  the  dicoty- 
ledonous ;  but  often  appears  like  a  ho- 
mogeneous and  undivided  cylindrical  or  club-shaped  body,  as  in  Iris 

FIQ.  825.  Seed  of  Trigloehin  palastre ;  the  rhaphe,  leading  to  the  strong  chalaxa  at  tho 
■nmmit,  turned  toirardf  the  eye.  626.  The  embryo  detached  from  the  seed-eoats^  shoving 
the  longitudinal  chink  at  the  base  of  the  cotyledon  ;  the  short  part  below  is  the  radicle.  627. 
Same,  with  the  chink  turned  laterally,  and  half  the  cotyledon  cut  away,  bringing  to  view  th* 
plumule  concealed  within.    628   A  cross-section  through  the  jiflumule,  more  magnified. 
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(Fig.  131)  and  Triglochin  (Fig.  626).  In  the  latter,  however,  close 
inspection  reveals  a  vertical  slit  or  chink  just  above  the  radicular 
extremity,  through  which  the  plumule  is  protruded  in  germination. 
If  the  embryo  be  divided  parallel  with  this  slit,  the  plumule  is 
brought  into  view ;  as  in  Fig.  627.  If  a  horizontal  section  be  made 
at  this  point  (as  in  Fig.  628),  the  cotyledon  is  found  to  be  wrapped 
around  the  enclosed  plumule,  sheathing  it^  much  as  the  bud  and  the 
younger  parts  of  the  stem  are  sheathed  by  the  bases  of  the  leaves 
in  most  monocotyledonous  plants.  The  plumule  is  more  manifest 
in  Grasses,  especially  in  the  cereal  grains,  and  more  complex,  ex- 
hibiting the  rudiments  of  several  concentric  leaves,  or  of  a  strong 
bud,  previous  to  germination  (Fig.  622-624,  and  126-128).  In 
many  cases,  however,  no  distinction  of  parts  is  apparent  until  ger- 
mination commences  ;  as  in  the  Onion,  Iris  (Fig.  131),  &c. 

644.  Ip  several  Dicotyledonous  plants  one  cotyledon  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  viz.  the  inner  one,  when  the  embryo  is  coiled  oi 
folded.     And  in  all  the  species  of 

Abronia  this  cotyledon  is  wanting, 
so  tliat  the  embryo  becomes  tech- 
nically monocotyledonous.  In 
the  Dodder,  a  genus  of  leafless 
paraf?itic  plants  of  the  Convolvu- 
lus family,  the  embryo  also  is 
entirely  destitute  of  cotyledons 
(Fig.  148).  Here  these  organs 
are  suppressed  in  an  embryo  of 
considerable  size ;  but  in  most 
such  parasites,  the  embryo  is  very 
minute,  as  well  as  reduced  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  simplicity,  and 
seems  to  remain  until  germination 
in  a  very  rudimentary  state. 

645.  Sometimes  the  two  cotyle- 
dons of  a  dicotyledonous  embryo 
are  consolidated,  or  more  or  less 
coherent  by  their  contiguous  faces 
into  one  mass,  wh^n  they  are  said  to  be  con/errumtnaie,  as  in  the 
Ilorsechestnut,  Buckeye  (Fig.  629,  630),  and  the  Chestnut.  In 
these,  as  in  other  embryos  with  very  thick  cotyledons,  the  latter  are 


Fia.  629.    Section  of  tho  wed  of  a  Buckeye.    630.  A  Buckeye  in  gennination. 
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necessarily  hypogaotM  in  germination  (124,  126),  that  is,  thej  re- 
main underground,  enclosed  within  the  coats  of  the  seed,  yielding 
their  abundant  store  of  nourishment  to  the  radicle  and  the  plumule ; 
and  the  first  leaves  that  appear  are  those  of  the  plumule. 


Sect.  II.     Germination. 

646.  Germination  is  the  initial  act  of  growth,  by  which  the  embryo 
in  a  seed  develops  into  a  plantlet.  The  steps  of  the  early  growth 
have  already  been  sufficiently  explained  in  an  early  part  of  this  vol- 
ume (119-132). 

647.  The  seeds  of  some  plants  (such  as  the  Red  l^laple)  germi- 
nate shortly  afler  falling  to  the  ground ;  those  of  most  other  plants 
not  until  the  next  year,  or  even  later.  How  long  seeds  qaay  retain 
the  power  of  germinating  is  uncertain,  and  is  extremely  variable  in 
different  species  and  families.  Those  of  many  plants  under  ordinary 
circumstances  can  rarely  be  made  to  grow  after  two  or  three  years  ; 
some  will  germinate  pretty  well  after  several  years  keeping ;  and 
the  seeds  of  certain  Leguminous  plants  have  been  known  to  germi- 
nate when  sixty  years  old.  But  the  current  accounts  of  wheat,  &c« 
being  raised  from  grain  taken  from  ancient  mummies,  circumstan- 
tially authenticated  as  some  of  them  appear  to  be,  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  misgiving,  if  not  with  entire  incredulity.  One  of 
the  most  probable  cases  of  germination  of  ancient  seeds  on  record  is 
that  given  by  Dr.  Lindley,  of  some  Raspberries,  "  raised  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  seeds  taken  from  the  stomach 
of  a  man,  whose  skeleton  was  found  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrow  which  was  opened  near  Dorches- 
ter. He  had  been  buried  with  some  coins  of  tlie  Emperor  Hadrian ; 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  thcU  the  seeds  were  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years  old!*  Most  seeds,  when  buried  deep  in  the  soil, 
where  they  are  subject  to  a  uniform  and  moderate  temperature,  and 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  air  and  light,  may  be  in  a  favorable 
state  for  the  preservation  of  vitality,  and  would  be  likely  to  germi- 
nate when  brought  to  the  surface  aft^r  a  considerable  interval.  But 
the  possibility  of  mistake  or  of  collusion  must  be  more  thoroughly 
eliminated  before  a  case  of  such  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life,  under 
conditions  in  some  respects  very  unfavorable,  can  be  considered  as 
well  established. 
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64B.  The  conditions  requisite  to  germination  are  exposure  to 
moisture  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  varying  from  50®  to  80* 
(Fahrenheit)  for  the  plants  of  temperate  climates,  to  which  must  be 
added  a  free  conmiunication  with  the  air.  Dh-ect  light,  so  essential 
to  subsequent  vegetation,  is  unnecessary,  and  generally  unfavorable, 
to  germination.  The  degree  of  heat  required  to  excite  the  latent 
vitality  of  the  embryo  is  nearly  imiform  in  the  same  species,  but 
widely  different  in  different  plants ;  since  the  common  Chickweed 
will  germinate  at  a  temperature  not  far  above  the  freezing-point  of 
water,  while  the  seeds  of  many  tropical  plants  require  a  heat  of 
90°  to  110®  (Fahrenheit)  to  call  them  into  action,  and  are  often 
exposed  to  a  considerably  higher  temperature.  Seeds  are  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  germination  in  spring  or  summer,  when 
loosely  covered  with  soil,  which  excludes  the  light  while  it  freely 
admits  the  air,  moistened  by  showers,  and  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  water  which  is  slowly  absorbed  softens  all  parts  of 
the  seed  ;  the  embryo  swells,  and  bursts  its  envelopes,  or  the  elon- 
gating radicle  is  protruded  from  them,  and  all  the  parts  grow  or 
unfold  in  the  manner  already  described,  each  organ  in  its  proper 
medium,  the  root  being  developed  in  the  soil,  and  the  stem  and 
leaves  in  the  air. 

649.  The  nourishment  which  the  embryo  requires  during  genni- 
nation  is  ftimished  by  the  starch,  &c.  of  the  albumen  (6^2),  when 
this  substance  is  present  in  the  seed ;  or  by  starchy  or  other  nutri- 
tive matter  accumulated  in  its  own  tissue  (636, 123).  But  as  starch 
b  insoluble  in  cold  water,  certain  chemical  changes  are  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  a  fluid  state,  so  that  it  may  nourish  the  embryo.  These 
changes  are  incited  by  the  proteine  or  neutral  azotized  products 
(354),  which  are  largely  accumulated  in  the  seed,  either  in  the 
albumen  or  in  the  embryo  itself,  and  which  take  the  initiative  in  all 
the  transformations  of  vegetable  matter  (27).  In  the  germinating 
seed,  just  as  in  growth  from  a  bulb  or  tuber,  the  changes  essentially 
consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  starch,  flrst  into  dextrine,  or 
gum,  and  thence  into  sugar,  a  part  of  which  is  destroyed  by  resolu- 
tion, first  into  acetic  acid,  and  finally  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
with  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the  evolution  of 
heat  (349,  370-373),  while  the  remainder  is  rendered  directly  sub- 
servient to  the  growth  of  the  plantlet.  The  reason  why  light,  so 
essential  to  subsequent  growth,  impedes  or  prevents  incipient  ger- 
mination, becomes  evident  when  we  remember  that  it  incites  the 
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decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  th^.  fixaf^op  of  carbon  bj  the 
plant  (344  -  350)  j  while  germination  is  necessarily  attended  by  an 
opposite  transformation,  namelj,  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  or- 
ganized matter,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.*  In  germina- 
tion, as  in  any  other  act  in  which  matter  is  transfoimed  or  trans- 
ferred, there  is  a  certain  expenditure  of  force  anXi  loss  of  organized 
materiaL  The  plantlet  is  obliged  to  decompose  and  destroy  a  part 
of  the  starch  or  other  material  provided  for  its  initial  growth,  in 
order  that  it  may  transform  the  rest  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and 
tliis  again  into  cellulose  or  the  material  of  the  new  cells  formed  in 
its  growth. 

650.  The  study  of  the  seed,  and  of  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo it  contains  into  a  plantlet,  completes  the  cycle  of  vegetable  life 
in  the  higher  grade  of  Phsr^nogamous  plants,  and  brings  us  back  to 
our  starting-point  (118,  110). 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OP  BEPBODUCTION  IN  CBYPTOGAMOUS  OB  FLOWEBLESS  PLANTS. 

651.  The  lower  grade  of  Cryptogamous  or  Flowkrless 
Plants  (Chap.  II.  Sect.  I.)  would  now  require  to  be  considered, 
both  as  to  the  vegetation  and  their  reproduction.  But  the  phm  of 
structure  in  each  principal  Cryptogamous  family  is  so  peculiar, 
and  the  organs  of  fructification  especially  so  diverse,  that  their 
morphology  cannot  be  presented  under  one  common  type,  as  in  Pha*- 
nogamous  vegetation.  Each  great  family  or  group  would  have  to 
be  separately  treated,  and  with  much  fulness  of  illustration,  to  make 


*  Seeds  may  casually  germinate  while  attached  to  the  parent  plant,  especially 
such  as  are  surrounded  with  pulp,  like  those  of  the  Cucumber  and  Melon.  The 
process  is  liable  to  commence  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  when  protracted  warm 
and  rainy  weather  occurs  at  the  period  of  ripening ;  and  the  albumen  l)cconies 
glutinous  and  sweet,  from  the  partial  transformation  of  the  starch  into  dextrine 
and  sugar.  In  the  Mangrove,  which  forms  dense  thickets  along  tropical  coasts, 
germination  habitually  commences  in  the  pericarp  while  the  fruit  remains  on  the 
tree ;  and  the  radicle,  piercing  the  intognroents  which  enclose  it,  elongates  in  the 
air ;  such  a  plant  being,  as  it  were,  viviparous. 
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the  subject  intelligible  to  the  unpractised  student  This  can  hardly 
be  done  in  so  elementary  a  work  as  the  present,  but  requires  a  sepa- 
rate treatise.  The  student  who  has  intelligently  studied  the  present 
volume  up  to  the  present  point,  is  prepared  for  the  more  difficult  study 
of  the  structure  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  in  the  only  general  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language,  viz.  Berke- 
ley's Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,  An  enumeration  of  the 
Cryptogamous  orders,  with  a  brief  notice  of  their  structure  and  sub- 
ordinate divisions,  may  be  found  in  the  systematic  part  of  the  pres- 
ent work.  A  slight  sketch  of  their  grades  of  development  as  to 
vegetation  has  already  been  given  (97-113).  "We  here  attempt 
to  present  merely  a  very  brief  and  general  account  of  their  plan  of 
reproduction,  divested  as  far  as  possible  of  technical  terms. 

652.  Taken  collectively,  we  distinguish  this  lower  series  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  by  negative  characters  only ;  saying  that  these 
plants  do  not  bear  iruejlowers  (consisting  essentially  of  stamens  and 
pistils),  and  accordingly  do  not  produce  seeds,  or  bodies  consisting 
of  a  distinguishable  embryo  plantlet,  developed  in  an  ovule  through 
fertilization  by  pollen.  Their  spores  (97),  or  the  bodies  produced  in 
their  fructification  by  which  they  are  propagated,  and  which  there- 
fore answer  to  seeds,  are  single  cells,  at  least  in  most  cases.  These, 
as  they  germinate  in  the  soil,  or  whatever  medium  they  live  in,  un- 
dergo a  development  at  the  time  of  their  germination  which  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  the  embryonal  vesicle  (579)  during  its  devel- 
opment into  the  embryo  in  the  ovule  ;  and  by  growth  directly  give 
rise  to  the  plant. 

653.  It  was  once  thought  probable,  that  these  spores  were  pro- 
duced, and  were  capable  of  developing  into  the  plant  without  being 
fertilized  by  other  cells  answering  to  pollen ;  or  at  least  that  this  was  < 
the  case  in  all  the  lower  orders,  such  as  Algae  and  Fungi,  and  in  some 
of  the  highest,  such  as  Ferns.  But  the  sagacious  Linnaeus,  by  nam- 
ing them  Cryptogamous  plants  (i.  e.  plants  with  concealed  organs  of 
reproduction)  seems  to  have  recorded  his  belief  that  they  were  really 
bisexual,  or  furnished  with  two  sorts  of  organs,  the  fertilizing  and  the 
fertilized.  A  series  of  important  discoveries,  for  the  most  part  of 
recent  date,  have  proved  this  to  be  so,  —  have  made  known  a  true 
fecundation  in  numerous  species  of  eveiy  Cryptogamous  order,  and 
in  their  lowest  as  well  as  their  highest  forms,  thus  leaving  no  doubt 
of  its  universality.  The  apparatus  and  the  processes  of  reproduction, 
however,  are  wonderfully  varied  in  the  different  groups  of  Cryp- 
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togamous  plants.  A  few  examples  may  be  adduced,  illustratiye  of 
the  principal  modes,  beginning  with  the  simplest  plants. 

654.  Reprodoetion  in  Plants  of  a  Single  Cell  (lOO).    All  such  simple 

one-celled  plants  as  Protococcus  and  the  like  (Fig.  79  -  83,  18-22), 
Desmidiaceae  and  Diatomaceae,  are  freelj  propagated  bj  cell-multi- 
plication (33  -  36),  —  the  division  of  their  protoplasm  or  whole  living 
mass  into  bodies  which  directly  become  new  cells  like  the  parent, — 
or  by  original  cell-formation  in  their  interior  (29).  This  is  non- 
texiwl  reproduction^  and  essentially  answers  to  the  well-known  prop- 
agation of  Phaenogamous  plants  by  buds,  bulbs,  offsets,  &c.  It  is 
probable  that  this  may  not  go  on  indefinitely  in  any  plant  At  any 
rate,  not  only  do  all  the  higher  plants  propagate  in  a  different  way, 
viz.  by  flowers,  producing  seeds,  but  probably  all  plants  of  the  lower 
grade  also  have  a  sexual  reproduction  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is 
certainly  the  case  in  many  one-celled  plants,  and  in  others  almost 
equally  simple  in  structure.  As  in  Phasnogamous  plants,  sexual 
reproduction  essentially  depends  upon  the  mingling  of  the  materials 
of  two  distinct  cells  (as  the  pollen-cell  and  the  embryonal  vesicle, 
579) ;  and  these  cells  in  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation  represent 
individual  plants.  The  simplest  mode  of  such  reproduction  in  the 
lowest  plants,  and  that  longest  known,  is  what  lias  been  termed 

655.  CoQJngation.     This  is  the  mode  in  which  two  vast  tribes  of 
microscopic  one-celled  aquatic  plants,  the  Desmidiaceae  and  Diato- 

maceae,  are  reproduced.  They  tnulii^ 
ply  rapidly,  and  apparently  without 
limit,  by  successive  division  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  separate,  each  be- 
coming like  the  originaL  But  at  length 
two  of  these  individuals,  being  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  movement, 
come  into  contact;  the  firm  or  oflen 
silicious  cell-wall  ruptures  or  gives 
way  in  a  definite  manner  at  the  place 
of  junction,  and  the  whole  contents  of 
the  two  conjugating  cells  or  individu- 
als are  commingled  into  one  mass  of 
protoplasm,  ifec. ;  this  soon  has  a  coat  of  cellulose  formed  around  it. 


FIG.  631.  MAgnifled  indiTidtial  of  Closteriam  aeutam,  after  RaUli.  632.  Two  IndlTidoals 
more  magDified,  in  conjugation ;  their  cells  opening  one  into  the  other,  and  the  contents  min- 
gled ;  in  633,  condensing ;  in  684,  collected  and  formed  into  a  spore. 
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and  18  now  a  spore,  which  when  it  grows  begins  a  new  series  of  in- 
dividuals developed  by  successive  division. 

656.  In  Algs  eonsiftting  of  a  Single  Bow  of  Cells  one  tribe  presents 

the  same  mode  of  reproduction,  and  the  various  species  of  Zygnema 
or  Spirogjrra,  found  in  almost  every  pool  of  fresh 
water  at  different  times  in  spring  and  sununer, 
afford  the  readiest  illustrations  of  conjugation, 
which  low  powers  of  the  microscope  suffice  to 
exhibit.  These  green  threads  when  magnified 
are  seen  to  consist  of  single  rows  of  cylindrical 
cells  joined  end  to  end  The  cells  being  all 
alike  and  equally  capable  of  conjugation,  each  is 
as  it  were  an  individual  At  a  certain  season, 
a  protuberance  appears  on  the  corresponding 
parts  of  certain  cells  of  two  adjacent  threads ; 
the  budding  growth  continues  until  the  two 
come  into  contact;  the  intervening  walls  are 
then  absorbed,  opening  a  free  conmiunication 
between  the  cavities  of  the  two  cells ;  mean- 
while the  green  matter  and  protoplasm,  before 
arranged  in  some  definite  shape  in  each  species 
(more  commonly  in  one  or  more  spiral  bands), 
break  up  into  a  granular  mass  floating  in  the 
water  of  the  cell ;  this  all  passes  over  from  one 
cell  to  the  other,  —  sometimes  to  the  one  plant  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  in  adjacent  cells,  —  and  is  mingled  with  the  similar  contents  of 
the  cell  which  receives  it ;  and  the  united  product  is  condensed  into 
a  green  protoplasmic  mass,  which,  acquiring  a  coat  of  cellulose,  be- 
comes a  new  cell  or  spore,  in  due  time  germinating  into  a  new  plant. 

657.  In  reproduction  by  conjugation,  the  two  cells  or  individuals 
concerned  are  alike ;  one  is  as  much  the  fertilizer  or  the  fertilized 
as  the  other.  But  the  clear  distinction  of  sexes  which  all  the  higher 
Cryptogamoos  no  less  than  Phsenogamous  plants  exhibit,  is  also  mani- 
fested in  those  of  the  simplest  structure,  viz.  in  plants  consisting  of 
single  cells,  or  of  rows  or  clusters  of  similar  and  essentially  inde- 
pendent cells.     That  is,  even  these  afford  examples  of 

no.  686.  MagnUUdTWwof  twowiOagatiiig  flluMnte  ctZjga&amjBhoming  all  ilM  staflM 
«f  Um  prooaM  by  whieh  tba  eella  tnm  two  flkniflnts  form  «aeh  a  eomapondSiig  protaberaDoa, 
fbnt  eome  Into  oontaet,  tha  intarvaning  walla  ara  abaorbad,  and  tba  contanta  paoa  ftom  ona 
adi  !ato  tba  othar,  coDdaoaa,  aeqoira  an  InrestlDg  membrana,  and  ao  fonn  aspora :  tha  atagea 
•aawpnaantadfrtom  abora  downward! ;  a  oomplatad  apoia  is  aaen  at  tha  bottom,  on  tha  right 
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658.  Direet  Fertilization  of  Spores  by  Spermatozoids  from  an  Ant]l^ 

ridium ;  the  latter  answering  to  the  anther,  or  essential  part  of  the 
stamen,  of  Phsenogamous  plants.  Colin*  has  shown  that  even 
Volvox  —  an  undoubted  vegetable,  consisting  of  microscopic  one- 
celled  plants  of  rounded  form,  grouped  into  a  spherical  colony  —  lias 
a  true  sexual  propagation,  like  that  of  the  higher  green  AlgBB,  some 
of  the  individuals  or  cells  of  the  sphere  producing  witheridia  or  fer- 
tilizing cells,  while  others  produce  spores,  or  bodies  which  become 
such  on  being  fertilized  by  the  antheridia,  which  alone  renders  them 
capable  of  germination.  A  good  general  idea  of  bisexual  reproduction 
in  the  simplest  Algae  may  best  be  obtained  from  a  brief  abstract  of 
what  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Pringsheim  and  Cohn  in  two  or 
three  common  species  of  comparatively  easy  investigation. 

C.>9.  Vaucheria  is  a  genus  of  several  species  of  green  Algse,  con- 
sisting of  simple  but  indefinitely  branching  cells  (Fig.  89).  In  fruc- 
tification, the  whole  contents  of  the  more  or  less  enlarged  extremity 
of  some  of  the  branches,  or  of  a  special  projection  from  the  side 
of  the  cell,  separate  from  the  general  contents  of  the  plant,  con- 
dense into  a  globular  green  mass  (Fig.  89  a),  and  become  a  spore, 
which  at  length  escapes  by  a  rupture  of  the  walls  ( Fig.  90),  moves 
freely  about  in  the  water  for  some  hours,  then  fixes  itself,  and  ger- 
minates, elongating  directly  into  a  thread-like  and  at  length  branch- 
ing plant,  like  the  parent.  Here  there  appears,  and  was  generally 
thought  to  be,  i*eproduction  without  fecundation.  Vaucher,  however, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  noticed  one  or  more  horn-shaped  pro- 
jections in  the  vicinity  of  the  spore-bearing  portion,  which  he  sus- 
pected to  be  the  analogues  of  the  anther.  Nothing  had  been  found 
to  verify  this  view  until  the  year  1854,  when  Pringsheino^  of  Berhn, 
discovered  the  fecundation  and  verified  this  conjecture.  The  horn- 
shaped  body  is  an  antheridtum,  or  the  analogue  of  the  anther.  It 
produces  myriads  of  extremely  minute  corpuscles,  of  oblong  shape, 
and  furnished  with  a  bristle  or  dlia  at  each  end,  by  the  vibration  of 
which  they  move  freely  in  the  water.  These  are  spermatozoids  (so 
called  from  their  obvious  resemblance  to  the  spermatozoa  of  ani- 
maL"*),  and  the  analogues  of  pollen.  At  the  proper  time  the  anthe- 
ridium  bursts  at  the  summit,  and  discharges  the  spermatozoids ;  at 
this  time  the  wall  of  the  projection  which  contains  the  spore  likewise 
opens ;  numbers  of  the  free-moving  spermatozoids  find  their  way  ' 

*  In  Oomptes  RenduM,  vol.  43,  1856,  und  Ann.  Sci,  Nat.  ser.  4,  vol.  5,  p.  323. 
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into  the  opening  and  into  contact  with  the  forming  spore,  or  even 
penetrate  its  substance ;  it  being  an  amorphous  mass,  coated  with 
protoplasm  only.  But,  as  a  consequence  of  fecundation  by  one  or 
more  spermatozoids,  a  wall  of  cellulose  is  presently  formed  on  its 
sui-face,  converting  it  into  a  proper  specialized  cell  or  spore.* 

GGO.  JEdogonium  is  a  genus  of  simple  Algse  of  the  Conferva  tribe, 
consisting  of  a  row  of  cylindrical  cells  placed  end  to  end,  as  in  Fig. 
639.  Some  of  these  cells,  usually  shorter  than  the  rest,  become 
tumid,  and,  without  conjugation,  have  their  whole  green  contents 
transformed  into  a  spore  resembling  that  of  Zygnema  (Fig.  635) 
and  Yaucheria  (Fig.  90).  The  fertilization  of  this  spore  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  by  Pringsheim.t  He  ascertained  that  other 
cells  of  the  same  little  plant  produce  a  great  number  of  minute 
ovoid  bodies,  which  he  names  Androspores :  these  escape  by  the 
opening  of  the  mother  cell,  moving  about  freely  by  the  vibration  of  a 
crown  of  cilia  attached  near  the  smaller  end.  One  or  more  of  these 
andro5«pores  fix  themselves  by  the  smaller  end  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cell  in  which  a  large  ordinary  spore  is  forming,  or  in  the  vicinity, 
and  germinate  there,  growing  longer  and  narrower  at  the  point  of 
attachment,  while  near  the  free  end  a  cross  partition  forms,  and  some- 
times another,  making  one  or  two  small  cells ;  this  is  the  true  anthe- 
ridium ;  for  in  it  a  crowd  of  spermatozoids  are  formed,  also  endowed 
with  motivity  by  means  of  vibratile  cilia.  Now  the  top  of  the  an- 
theridium  falls  off  as  a  lid,  the  spermatozoids  escape ;  the  spore-cell 
at  this  time  opens  at  the  top ;  one  of  the  spermatozoids  enters  the 
opening,  its  pointed  end  foremost ;  this  becomes  stationary  upon  or 
slightly  penetrates  the  surface  of  the  young  spore,  into  which  its 
contents  are  probably  transferred,  by  rupture  or  by  endosmosis,  and 
a  coat  of  cellulose  is  then,  but  not  till  then,  deposited  upon  it,  com- ' 
pleting  its  organization  as  a  spore.  This  spore,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  in  due  time  germinates,  and  grows  directly  into  a  plant  like 
the  parent  But  in  Bolbochaete,  according  to  Pringsheim,  and  in 
Sphjproplea,  as  investigated  by  Cohn,t  the  spore  in  germination 
converts  its  contents  by  successive  division  into  a  large  number  of 
small,  oval  or  oblong  bodies,  furnished  with  two  long  cilia  on  a  short 


*  Pringshciin,  hi  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin, 
March,  1855,  and  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  4,  vol.  3,  p.  363. 
t  Ojt.  supra  cit.  May,  1836,  and  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  4,  vol.  5,  p.  250. 
X  Op.  supra  cit.  May,  1855,  and  Ann.  Sci  Nat  1.  c.  p.  186,  pi.  12,  13, 
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beak  at  one  end,  and  which  from  their  extreme  resemblance  to  ani- 
malcules and  their  lively  movements  are  called  Zoospores.  And 
these  zoospores  germinate  by  elongation  and  tlie  formation  of  trans- 
verse partitions  into  adult  thread-like  plants,  consisting  of  a  ix>w  of 
cells.  The  whole  contents  of  the  cells  of  some  adult  individuals  of 
Sphseroplea  are  formed  into  large  green  spores,  as  yet  without  a  coat ; 
those  of  different  individuals  give  rise  to  myriads  of  slender  sperma* 
toxoids,  moving  by  means  of  a  pair  of  cilia  fixed  at  the  narrow  end. 
T^ese  escape  from  the  parent  cell  through  a  small  perforation  which 
now  appears,  enter  the  epore-bearing  cells  of  the  fertile  plant 
through  a  similar  perforation,  play  around  the  spores,  and  at  length 
one  or  more  of  them  drives  its  pointed  extremity  into  their  naked 
surface ;  after  which,  fertilization  being  accomplished,  a  tliick  coat 
of  cellulose  is  deposited  to  complete  the  spore. 

661.  That  in  the  Fucacese  or  olive-green  Seaweeds,  the  highest 
tribe  of  Algee,  the  large  spores  are  fecundated  by  spermatozoids,  or 
minute  lively-moving  cells  produced  in  antheridia,  was  demonstrated 
by  Thuret  in  the  year  1850.*  And  in  more  recent  memoirs  f  he 
has  shown  that  the  fertilization  takes  place  through  direct  contact  of 
the  spermatozoids  with  the  naked  surface  of  the  unimpregnated  spore, 
then  having  only  a  protoplasmic  coating ;  and  that  these  spores  will 
not  develop  unless  so  fertilized.  •  Through  the  researches  of  Thuret 
and  others,  antheridia  are  now  well  known  in  the  remaining  or 
rose-red  series  of  Algee,  although  their  spermatozoids  are  not  known 
to  be  endowed  with  motivity.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
Lichens,  the  bodies  described  by  Itsigsohn,^  being  probably  of  the 
nature  of  spermatozoids  or  fertilizing  cells.  In  the  vast  family  of 
Fungi  there  are  similar  indications  of  antheridia  and  spermatozoids, 
but  the  fecundation  is  not  yet  clearly  made  out 

662.  Fertilization  by  Spermatozoids  of  a  Cell  in  a  Fistilidiam,  whieli 

beeomes  a  Sporanginm.  In  all  the  foregoing  cases,  the  spores  them- 
selves are  the  subjects  of  direct  fertilization.  But  in  Mosses, 
Liverworts,  &c.  (in  which  the  two  kinds  of  organs  liave  long  been 
recognized  and  their  functions  to  some  extent  understood),  the 
contents  of  the  antheridium  act  upon  an  organ  which,  in  conse- 


*  Ann,  ScL  Nat.  ser.  3,  vol.  U  and  16,  1850-1.     See  Harvey,  Nereit  Borr 
Amer.  in  Smilhsonian  Contributions^  1852,  &c 
t  Op.  at  8cr.  4,  vol  2  and  3,  1854,  1855, 
X  In  BUaniache  ZeUung,  1850. 
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quence  of  fertilization,  develops  into  a  sort  of  pod,  the  Sporangium 
or  Spore-casej  filled  with  a  multitude  of  spores  which  receive  no  in- 
dividual fecundation ;  this  organ,  from  its  general  analogy  to  the 
pistil,  has  been  termed  a  PistiUidium,  The  antheridia  of  Mosses 
and  the  like  occur  either  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  collected 
into  a  head  at  the  sununit  of  the  stem.  Thej  are  found  either 
in  the  same  heads  as  the  pistillidia,  or  in  distinct  heads  on  the 
same  individuals  (monoecious),  or  on  separate  individuals  (dioe- 
cious). The  antheridium  (Fig.  1307)  is  merely  a  cylindrical 
or  club-sKaped  sac,  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  united 
to  form  a  delicate  membrane;  within  which  are  developed  vast 
numbers  of  minute,  very  delicate  cells,  completely  filling  the  sac. 
The  sac  bursting  at  its  apex  when  mature,  the  delicate  vesicles 
are  discharged.  Each  of  these  contains  a  slender  filament,  thick- 
ened at  one  end  and  tapering  off  to  a  fine  point  at  the  other :  it  may 
be  seen  through  the  transparent  walls,  spirally  coiled  up  in  the  interior 
of  each  vesicle.  When  these  vesicles  are  extruded  in  water  under 
the  microscope,  the  contained  filaments  may  be  seen  to  execute  lively 
movements,  wheeling  round  and  round  in  the  vesicle,  or,  when  dis- 
engaged from  the  latter,  and  assuming  a  corkscrew  form,  at  the  same 
time  advancing  forward,  the  thin  end  of  the  filament  almost  always 
preceding.  Minute  observation,  which  is  very  difficult,  both  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  (which,  however,  is  arrested  by  poisons) 
and  from  the  great  delicacy  of  the  whole  structure,  shows  that  the 
movements  arise  from  two  long  and  extremely  delicate  cilia,  attached 
to  the  tapering  end  of  the  filament.  These  are  the  spermatozoids, 
or  true  fertilizing  organs.  The  pistillidia  (Fig.  1306),  which  ap- 
pear at  the  same  time  as  the  antheridia,  and  often  mixed  with  them, 
4ire  fiask-shaped  bodies  (like  an  ovary  in  shape),  with  a  long  neck 
(I'esembling  a  style),  composed  of  a  cellular  membrane*  The  neck 
U  perforated  by  an  open  canal,  leading  to  a  cavity  below,  at  the  base 
of  which  a  single  cell  is  the  germ  of  the  future  sporangium  or  spore- 
case.  Upon  this  the  spermatozoids,  or  spiral  filaments  of  the  an- 
theridia, act,  one  or  more  of  them  reaching  it  by  finding  their  way 
down  the  canal  of  the  pistillidium.  Then  this  ceU  commences  a 
special  development,  divides  into  two,  and  proceeds  by  ordinaiy  cell- 
multiplication  to  build  up  the  sporangium  or  capsule,  in  which  a 
countless  number  of  minute  spores  are  produced.  The  spores  of 
Mosses  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  pollen-grains,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  structure,  being  single  cells  with  a  double  coat|  of 
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vfhich  the  inner  is  the  true  cell-wall,  and  the  outer  a  sort  of  secre* 
^  tion  from  it  In  germination,  the  inner  or  proper  membrane  of  the 
spore  swells,  and  protrudes,  from  any  part  of  its  surface  favorably 
situated,  a  tubular  process,  which  forms  partitions  as  it  elongates 
and  branches,  giving  rise  to  what  has  been  fancifiilly  named  a  pro- 
embryo,  or,  better,  a  prothaUus, —  a  rudimentary  plantlet  very  unlike 
a  Moss,  but  closely  resembling  a  branched  Conferva,  consisting,  as 
it  does,  merely  of  ramified  threads,  or  rows  of  cells.  After  a  time 
certain  cells  of  its  various  branches,  taking  a  special  development, 
produce  buds,  which  are  soon  covered  with  a  tufl  of  rudimentary 
leaves,  and  grow  up  into  the  leafy  stems  of  the  perfected  plant.  Here 
a  single  spore  —  or  rather  a  peculiar  transitory  plantlet  developed 
from  it  —  gives  rise  at  once  to  a  number  of  individuals.  And  in 
fecundation  it  is  not  tlie  spores  tliemselves  that  are  fertilized,  but 
a  cell  which  by  its  development  gives  origin  to  a  spore-case,  and  this 
to  a  vast  number  of  spores.* 

663.  FertUixation  of  a  Cell  of  a  Prothallns,  or  peenliar  geiminatiBg 
Plantlet,  which  therenpon  derelops  into  a  Plant.  This  most  extraordi- 
nary mode  of  fecundation  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Ferns 
and  other  of  the  higher  Cryptogamous  orders.  The  fructification  of 
Ferns  consists  of  spore-cases  alone,  which  are  borne  oa  the  back, 
margins,  or  some  other  part  of  their  leaves  (Fig.  1287-1294),  and 
are  filled  with  spores  resembling  those  of  Mosses.  Since  Mosses  have 
long  been  known  to  have  organs  answering  in  function  to  stamens, 
as  well  as  those  answering  to  pistils,  and  since  Ferns  are  regarded 
as  plants  of  higher  rank  than  Mosses,  their  antheridia  were  diligent- 
ly sought  for  upon  the  fructifying  plants,  but  in  vain ;  and  botanists 
were  therefore  forced  to  the  unwilling  conclusion,  that  the  highest 
organized  of  Cr;^7)togamous  plants  were  asexuaL  But  antheridia, 
essentially  like  those  of  Mosses,  have  been  at  length  detected,  not  upon 
the  mature  and  fructifying  plant,  but  upon  the  germinating  plantlet. 
The  germination  of  the  spores  of  Ferns  had  long  since  been  ob- 
served. The  process  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mosses ;  but 
the  extremity  of  the  tubular  prolongation  of  the  spore,  converted 
by  partitions  into  a  row  of  cells,  is  developed  into  an  expanded,  leaf- 
like body  (the  pro-embryoy  or  prothallus  as  it  is  now  called),  which 

*  The  fullest  account  is  by  Hofmeister,  Vergileickemle  UrUersuchufiffen  der 
Keimung,  Entfaitivng^  tmd  Fhtchtbildung  Hoherer  Kryptogavung  etc  — Leipsic^ 
1851. 
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on  a  small  scale  resembles  a  frondose  Liverwort.  Upon  this  body, 
NSgeliy  in  1844,  found  moving  spiral  filaments,  like  those  of  the  an- 
theridia  of  Mosses,  &c.  This,  as  Henfrey  remarks,  ^seemed  to 
destroy  all  grounds  for  the  assumption  of  distinct  sexes,  not  only  in 
the  Ferns,  but  in  the  other  Cryptogamia ;  for  it  was  argued  that  the 
existence  of  these  cellular  organs  producing  moving  spiral  filaments 
(the  so-called  spermatozoa)  upon  the  germinating  fronds,  proved  that 
they  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
reproductive  processes.  But  an  essay  published  by  the  Count 
Suminski  in  1848  totally  changed  the  face  of  the  question."  On 
the  under  side  of  the  delicate,  Marchantia-like,  germinating  frond, 
Suminski  found  a  number  of  cellular  organs  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
answering  to  antheridia  and  pistillidia.  The  former,  which  are  the 
more  numerous,  are  cells  elevated  on  the  surface  of  the  germinating 
frond,  in  the  cavity  of  which  are  formed  other  cells,  filled  with 
minute  vesicles  containing  each  a  spiral  filament  coiled  up  in  its  in- 
terior. The  organ  bursts  at  its  sunmiit,  and  discharges  the  vesicles 
in  a  mucilaginous  mass;  the  spiral  filaments  moving  within  the 
vesicles  at  length  make  their  way  out  of  them  and  swim  about  in 
the  water.  These  filaments,  or  spermatozoids,  resemble  those  of 
Mosses,  but  are  flat  and  ribbon-like,  as  in  Chara,  and  possess  accord* 
ing  to  Suminski  about  six,  according  to  Thuret  numerous  cilia,  by 
whose  vibrations  they  are  moved.  The  pistillidia,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  are  rounded  cavities  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  same  body, 
opening  on  the  under  side,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  single  glob- 
ular cell,  from  which  the  future  growth  proceeds.  One  or  more  of 
the  active  spermatic  filaments,  liberated  by  the  bursting  of  the  an- 
theridia, have  been  found  to  enter  the  open  pistilUdium,  and  to  come 
to  rest  and  then  wither  away  in  contact  with  this  specialized  oelL 
The  latter  now  develops  into  a  hud,  or  embryo,  as  it  may  perhaps 
be  termed,  which  grows  in  the  ordinary  way,  producing  an  abbrevi- 
ated axis,  sending  roots  downward  and  leaf  after  leaf  upwards ;  and 
60  producing  the  mature  Fern.*  And,  as  most  Ferns  are  perennial 
plants,  they  produce  year  after  year  their  fructification  (consisting 

*  The  English  reader  is  referred  to  Henfrey's  Translation  of  Mohl's  AncUomg 
and  PhyMosry  of  the  Vegetable  Cell;  and  Henfrey's  Report  on  the  Reproduction 
aad  tvpfpoeed  Exietence  of  Sexual  Organs  in  the  higher  Oryptogamoue  Piantf,  in  the 
Report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  1851, 
reprinted  in  Silliman's  Journal,  Vol.  14  and  15 ;  from  which  the  above  account  • 
has  been  condensed. 
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merely  of  spores  in  spore-cases),  without  any  known  limit,  and  with- 
out any  other  fecundation  than  that  which  occurred  at  fh^t  upon  the 
germinating  plantlet. 

664.  In  Ferns,  accordingly,  it  is  not  the  sporangium  that  is  fer- 
tilized, still  less  the  spores,  but  a  cell  of  a  peculiar  transitory  plant- 
let  formed  by  the  germination  of  a  spore.  This  cell  otherwise  will  not 
develop  at  all ;  but  when  thus  fecundated,  it  develops  like  a  bud,  and 
grows  into  a  plant  of  indefinite  longevity,  capable  of  fructifying  by  a 
true  parthenogenesis  (571)  throughout  its  long  existence.  This  is 
also  known  to  be  the  case  with  Equisetacese ;  and  the  Lycopodia- 
cefe  or  Club-Mosses  and  other  vascular  Cr3rptogamous  Plants  are 
thought  to  have  analogous  fecundation,  although  the  details  as  yet 
are  not  well  made  out 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

OF  THE  SPONTANEOUS  MOVEMENTS  AND  VITALITY  OP  PLANTO. 

665.  The  facts  brought  to  view  in  the  preceding  chapter,  namety, 
that  either  the  spores  or  the  fertilizing  corpuscles  or  filaments  of 
most  Cryptogamous  plants  of  every  order  are  temporarily  endowed 
with  motivity,  naturally  raises  the  inquiry  whether  such  phenomena 
are  altogether  exceptional  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  whether  the 
power  of  executing  movements  is  not  a  general  endowment  of  plants 
as  well  as  of  animals,  although  in  lesser  degree.  As  we  pass  in  re- 
view the  various  phenomena  exhibited  by  plants  in  this  respect,  and 
at  the  same  time  consider  that  self-caused  motion,  internal  or  exter- 
nal, or  the  faculty  of  directing  motion,  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
life,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  surprising 
activity  of  the  microscopic  spores  and  spermatozoids  of  Cryptogamous 
plants  is  not  altogether  anomalous,  —  that  these  are  merely  more 
vivid  manifestations  of  a  power  which  they  share  with  ordinary  vege- 
tables, —  that  plants  are  endowed  with  life  no  less  really  than  ani- 
mals,—  that  the  distinction  between  plants  and  the  lower  animals  in 
this  respect  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind, — and  that  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  living  things  to  move. 
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666.  Tllf)  Special  Diieetioni  which  the  parts  of  aU  plants  assume  are 
the  result  of  self-caused  moyements,  although  such  movements  are 
moetlj  much  too  slow  to  he  directly  observed.  Among  these  the 
jDOBt  universal  are  the  descent  of  the  root  in  germination,  the  ascent 
of  the  stem  into  the  light  and  air,  and  the  turning  of  branches  and 
the  upper  surface  of  leaves  towards  the  light  (120,  131,  294). 
These  directions  evidently  are  not  the  result  of  mere  growth.  It  is 
not  that  the  root  grows  downwards  and  the  stem  upwards ;  but  the 
loot  end  of  the  elongating  radicle  bends  or  curves  in  the  course  of 
its  growth  so  as  to  point  downwards  if  not  already  in  that  position, 
and  the  other  extremity,  with  the  plumule,  curves  upwards,  and  the 
young  st^m,  after  reaching  the  light,  if  unequally  illuminated,  bends 
towards  the  stronger  light. 

667.  Strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  changes 
of  direction  upon  mechanical  principles.  Mr.  Knight  thought  that 
the  descent  of  the  root  and  the  ascent  of  the  stem  were  caused  by 
gravitation ;  and  he  seemed  to  show  this  by  his  celebrated  experi- 
ments of  removing  germinating  seeds  from  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion, and  causing  the  root  and  stem  to  take  a  different  direction  in 
obedience  to  a  different  force.  He  fixed  some  beans  ready  to  ger- 
minate in  a  quantity  of  moss  upon  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and 
made  it  to  revolve  vertically  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  replacing  the  effect  of 
gravity  by  centrifugal  force.  On  examination,  afler  some  days,  the 
young  root  was  found  to  have  turned  towards  the  circumference,  and 
the  stem  towards  the  centre  of  the  wheel.  The  same  result  took 
place  when  the  wheel  was  made  to  revolve  horizontally  with  con- 
siderable rapidity ;  but  when  the  velocity  was  moderate,  the  roots 
were  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  and  the  stems 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  in  obedience  both  to  the  centrifugal 
force  and  the  power  of  gravitation,  acting  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Knight  to  explain  how  the  same  forced 
gravitation,  could  produce  such  opposite  effects,  causing  the  stem  to 
ascend  as  weU  as  the  root  to  descend.  This  he  ingeniously  at- 
tributed to  their  different  mode  of  growth.  The  root  growing  at  its 
extremity  only,  he  supposed  that  the  sofl  substance  of  the  growing 
point  would  be  acted  upon  by  gravity  Uke  an  imperfect  solid,  and 
accumulated  on  the  lower  side;  while  the  stem,  growing  by  the 
elongation  of  an  intemode  or  a  series  of  intemodes  already  formed,  its 
solid  tissues  would  be  unaffected  by  gravity,  which  could  affect  only 
its  nutritive  juices,  causins"  their  accumulation  on  the  lower  side  of  4(> 
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stem  out  of  the  perpendicular  line ;  whieh  side,  thos  more  acUvely 
noarished,  would  grow  more  vigorously  than  the  upper,  and  so  eans^ 
the  stem  to  turn  upwards.  To  show  how  baseless  this  ingenioos 
hypothesis  is,  we  hare  only  to  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  cells  of  plants  arrange  themselves  in  obedience 
to  other  forces  than  gravity,  and  freely  rise  against  its  influence  to 
the  summit  of  the  loftiest  trees,  so  that  gravity  could  establish  no 
difference  within  the  diameter  of  a  germinating  stem ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  root  in  germination,  if  fixed  upon  its^  surface,  will  pen- 
etrate a  fluid  of  greater  weight  than  itself,  such  as  mercury.  More- 
over, Schultz  and  Mohl  have  shown  that,  by  careful  management  in 
reversing  the  ordinary  conditions,  —  as  by  germinating  seeds  in 
damp  moss,  so  arranged  that  the  only  light  they  could  receive  was 
reflected  from  a  mirror,  which  threw  the  solar  rays  upon  them  directly 
from  below, — the  (»xlinary  direction  of  the  organs  could  be  reversed, 
the  roots  turning  upwards  into  the  dark  and  damp  moss,  and  the 
stems  downward  into  the  light.  This  would  prove  that  light  has 
more  effect  than  gravitation,  or  any  other  imaginable  influence  of  the 
mass  of  the  earth.  Yet, —  what  shows  that  there  is  some  real  relation 
between  the  direction  assumed  by  the  plant  and  the  earth, — stems 
which  grow  in  complete  darkness  always  point  to  the  zenith,  as  is 
seen  in  the  shoots  of  vegetables  in  perfectly  dark  cellars,  and  in  the 
elongated,  constantly  upri^t  stemlet  of  germinating  seeds  too  deeply 
buried  to  receive  any  light  before  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  soiL 

668.  The  influence  of  a  mass  in  some  way  analogous  to  attrae- 
tion  is  also  observed  in  the  germination  of  the  Mistletoe.  Its  form- 
ing root  turns  regularly  to  the  trunk  or  branch  upon  which  it  is 
parasitic,  just  as  those  of  ordinary  plants  turn  to  the  earth.  And 
that  it  is  the  mass  and  not  the  quality  of  the  body  which  determines 
the  direction,  is  seen  when  germinating  seeds  of  the  Mistletoe  are 
fixed  close  to  the  surface  of  a  cannon-ball :  all  the  roots  as  they 
grow  point  to  its  centre  and  advance  to  its  surface,  just  as  they  do 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  they  penetrate. 

669.  When  the  stem  has  emerged  from  the  earth  into  the  light  of 
day,  this  exerts  a  controlling  influence  over  its  direction.  Young 
and  green  stems  always  tend  to  expose  themselves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  light,  and  bend,  very  promptly  when  delicate,  towards  the 
most  illuminated  side,  as  is  well  observed  when  plants  are  raised  in 
an  apartment  lighted  from  a  single  aperture :  and  consequently  in 
the  open  air,  being  equally  illuminated  on  all  sides,  they  grow  up- 
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right.  De  Gandolle  attempted  a  mechanical  explanation  of  this 
bending  of  green  stems  towards  the  light,  connecting  it  with  assimi- 
lation and  growth.  He  supposed  that,  as  the  side  upon  which  the 
light  strikes  will  fix  most  carbon  bj  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  (346  ~  348),  so  its  tissue  will  solidify  faster,  and  therefore  elon- 
gate less,  than  the  shaded  side  (which  will  become  drawtiy  as  the 
gardener  terms  it)  ;  and  the  stem  or  branch  will  neoessarilj  bend 
towards  the  shorter  or  illuminated  side.  But  when  the  light  is 
equallj  diffused  around  a  plant,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add 
will  take  place  uniformly  on  all  sides,  and  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion naturally  be  maintained.  Two  facts  at  once  demolish  this  in- 
genious theory.  1.  It  is  now  well  known  that,  under  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  green  parts  of 
plants  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  most  luminous  rays,  that  is,  by  yellow 
light,  and  next  to  this  by  orange  and  red ;  whereas  the  bending  is 
strongest  under  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  the  yellow  producing  little 
curvature,  and  the  red  none  at  alL  2.  When  a  stem  curved  under 
the  light  is  split  from  the  apex  downwards,  so  as  to  separate  the 
illuminated  firom  the  shaded  side,  the  former  curves  more  than  be- 
fore, while  the  latter  tends  to  straighten, —  showing  that  it  was 
pulled  over  by  the  contraction  of  the  concave  side,  and  not  pushed 
over  by  its  own  greater  growth.  From  all  this  it  clearly  appears 
that  the  turning  of  parts  towards  the  light,  and  the  other  special 
directions  of  plants,  are  independent  of  growth,  and  apparently  are 
effected  by  some  inherent  power.  At  least,  they  have  thus  far 
proved  no  more  susceptible  of  mechanical  explanation  than  the  more 
marked  movements  of  animals. 

670.  In  leaves  it  is  the  denser  and  deeper  green  upper  surface 
(262)  that  is  presented  to  the  light,  while  the  paler  lower  surface,  of 
looser  tissue,  avoids  it.  The  recovery  of  the  natural  position,  when 
the  leaf  is  artificially  reversed,  is  the  more  promptly  effected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  in  structure  and  hue  between  the  two  strata. 
This  movement  is  so  prompt  in  some  plants,  that  their  leaves  follow 
the  daily  course  of  the  sun.  The  leaf  is  more  capable  of  executing 
such  movements,  on  account  of  its  extended  surface,  and  its  pliancy, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  usual  attachment  by  an  articulation. 
Here  the  slender  vascular  bundles  oppose  little  resistance  to  lateral 
motion,  while  the  sofl  and  usually  cellular  enlargement  favors  it 
Indeed,  the  efficient  cause  of  the  movement  appears  to  be  exerted 
here,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  unequal  tension  or  turgesccnce  of . 
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the  cells  on  the  two  sides.  We  might  therefore  expect  more  prompt 
and  obvious  changes  of  position  in  leaves  than  in  stems.  Familiar 
examples  of  the  kind  are  met  with  in  the  altered  nocturnal  position 
of  the  leaves,  ^bc.  of  many  plants  (often  drooping,  or  folded  as  if  in 
repose),  which  Linnaeus  designated  by  the  fanciful  name  of 

671.  The  Sleep  of  Pltntl.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  foliage  of  the 
Locust  and  of  most  Leguminous  plants,  and  in  those  of  Oxalis,  or 
Wood-Sorrel.  It  is  most  striking  in  ^the  leaflets  of  eompound  leaves. 
The  nocturnal  position  is  various  in  different  species,  but  uniform  in 
the  same  species,  showing  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  mechanicaL 
Nor  is  it  a  passive  state,  for,  instead  of  drooping,  as  do  those  of  the 
common  Locust-tree,  the  leaflets  are  very  commonly  turned  upwards, 
as  those  of  Honey-Locust,  or  upwards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  Sensi- 
tive-Planty  contrary  to  the  position  into  which  they  would  fall  from 
their  own  weight  De  CandoUe  found  that  most  plants  could  be 
made  to  acknowledge  an  artificial  day  and  night,  by  keeping  them  in 
darkness  during  the  day,  and  by  illuminating  artificially  at  ni^t. 
The  sensibility  to  light  appears  to  reside  in  the  petiole,  and  not  in 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  or  leaflet ;  for  these  movements  are  similarlj 
executed,'  when  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  latter  is  cut  away. 

672.  The  leaves  of  the  blossom  also  assume  various  positions, 
according  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  light.  Many  expand 
their  blossoms  in  the  morning  and  close  them  towards  evening, 
never  to  be  opened  again,  as  those  of  Cistus,  Portulaca,  and  Spider- 
wort  ;  while  others,  like  the  Crocus,  close  when  the  sun  is  with- 
drawn, but  expand  again  the  following  morning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Evening  Primrose,  Silene  noctiflora,  &c.  unfold  their  petals  at 
twilight,  and  close  at  sunrise.  The  White  Water-Lily  (Nymphasa) 
expands  in  the  full  light  of  day,  but  uniformly  closes  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon,  and  is  then  usually  withdrawn  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  Moming-Glory  opens  at  the  dawn;  the 
Lettuce,  and  most  Cichoraceous  plants,  a  few  hours  later,  but  close 
under  the  noonday  sun ;  the  Mirabilis  is  called  Four-o'clock,  because 
opening  nearly  at  that  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  closes  the  next 
morning ;  and  so  of  other  species,  —  each  having  its  own  hour  or 
amount  of  light  in  which  its  blossoms  open  or  close.  Berthelot  men- 
tions an  Acacia  at  Teneriffe,  whose  leaflets  regularly  close  at  sunset 
and  unfold  at  sunrise,  while  its  flowers  close  at  sunrise  and  unfold 
at  sunset  Although  these  movements,  both  in  leaves  and  blossoms, 
are  undoubtedly  dependent  on  the  light,  they  are  by  no  means  directly 
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goyerned  by  it.  The  so-called  sleep  of  the  common  Sensitiye  Plant, 
for  instance,  begins  just  before  sunset,  but  its  waking  frequently  pre- 
oedes  the  dawn  of  day ;  showing  that  it  is  not  the  mere  amount  of 
the  light  which  goTcms  the  positicm,  in  the  manner  of  a  mechanical 
power.* 

673.  SeflsiUe  lofemciits  from  Irritation.  All  the  changes  of  posi- 
tion already  described — like  those  of  the  hands  of  a  clock  or  of 
the  shadow  on  a  dial — are  too  slow  for  the  motion  to  be  directly 
seen.  But  a  greater  exaltation  apparently  of  this  conunon  faculty 
is  observed  in  the  leaflets  of  various  Leguminous  plants,  especially 
of  the  Mimosa  tribe,  which,  when  roughly  touched,  assume  their 
peculiar  nocturnal  position,  or  one  like  it,  by  a  visible  and  sometimes 
a  rapid  movement.  The  Sensitive  Plant  of  the  gardens  (Mimosa 
podica)  is  a  familiar  instance  of  the  kind,  suddenly  changing  the 
position  of  its  leaflets  on  being  touched  or  jarred,  and  applying 
them  one  over  the  other  close  upon  the  secondary  petiole ;  if  more 
strongly  irritated,  the  secondary  petioles  also  bend  forward  and 
approach  each  other,  and  the  general  petiole  itself  sinks  by  a  bend- 
ing at  the  articulation  with  the  stem.  Similar  altliough  less  vivid 
iiritabUity  is  shown  by  the  Mimosa  strigillosa  and  the  Schrankia  of 
the  Southern  States,  where  the  leaflets  promptly  fold  up  when 
bnished  with  the  hand.  The  most  renmrkable  instance  of  the  kind, 
however,  is  presented  by  another  native  plant  of  the  United  States, 
the  Dionaea  muscipula,  or  Yenus's  Fly-trap  (Fig.  297,  298) ;  in  which 
the  touch  even  of  an  insect,  alighting  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
outspread  lamina,  causes  its  sides  to  close  suddenly,  the  strong 
brisdes  of  the  marginal  fringe  crossing  each  other  like  the  teeth  of 
a  steel-trap,  and  the  two  surfaces  pressing  together  with  considerable 
force,  so  as  to  retain,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  intruder,  whose  struggles 
only  increase  the  pressure  which  this  animated  trap  exerts.  This 
most  extraordinary  plant  abounds  in  the  damp,  sandy  savannas  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Fear  River,  from  Wilmingt(Hi  to  Fayette- 


*  The  odors  of  flowers,  also,  arc  sometimes  gfyen  off  condnuallj,  as  in  the 
Orange  and  the  Violet,  or  flower^  mav  nearly  lose  their  fragrance  daring  the  heat 
of  mid-day,  as  in  most  cases ;  while  others,  such  as  Pelargoniam  triate,  Hesperis 
tiistia,  and  most  dingy  flowers,  which  are  almost  scentless  daring  the  day,  ex- 
hale a  powerfal  fragrance  at  night.  The  night-flowering  Cereus  grandi  floras 
emits  its  powerful  fragrance  at  intervals ;  sudden  emanations  of  odor  being 
given  oif  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  the  brief  period  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  flower.  ^,g,„,e,  ^y  v^ v^v/x^ 
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TiUe,  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  exceedingly  abondant ;  but  it  is 
not  elsewhere  found. 

674.  A  familiar,  although  less  striking,  instance  of  the  same  kind 
is  seen  in  the  stamens  of  the  common  Barberry,  which  are  so  excit- 
able, that  the  filament  approaches  the  pistil  with  a  sudden  jerk,  when 
touched  with  a  point,  or  brushed  by  an  insect,  near  the  base  on  the 
inner  side.  The  object  of  this  motion  seems  plainly  to  be  the  dis- 
lodgement  of  the  pollen  from  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  its  projec* 
tion  upon  the  stigma.  But  in  the  Dionsea  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  end  is  subserved  by  the  capture  of  insects.  In  a  species  of 
Stylidium  of  New  Holland,  not  uncommon  in  conservatories,  the 
column,  consisting  of  the  united  stamens  and  styles,  is  bent  over  to 
one  side  of  the  corolla ;  but  if  slightly  irritated,  it  instantly  springs 
over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower.  These  are  among  the  more 
remarkable  cases  of  the  kind,  but  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 
Anatomical  investigation  brings  to  view  no  peculiarity  in  the  struc* 
ture  of  such  plants  which  might  explain  these  movements.  Some 
other  movements,  which  have  been  likened  to  these,  are  entirely 
mechanical ;  as  that  of  the  stamens  of  Kalmia,  where  the  ten  an- 
thers are  in  the  bud  received  into  as  many  pouches  of  the  mono- 
petalous  corolla,  and  are  carried  outwards  and  downwards  when  the 
corolla  expands.  In  this  way  the  slender  filaments  are  strongly  re- 
curved, like  so  many  springs ;  until  at  length,  when  the  anthers  are 
liberated  by  the  full  expansion  of  the  corolla,  or  by  the  touch  of  a 
large  insect  or  other  extraneous  body,  they  fly  upwards  elastically, 
projecting  a  mass  of  pollen  in  the  direction  of  the  stigma. 

675.  The  twining  of  stems  round  a  support,  and  the  coiling  of 
tendrils,  are  attributed  by  Mohl  to  a  dull  irritability ;  and  this  is  the 
most  plausible  explanation  that  has  been  offered.  The  inner  side, 
which  becomes  concave  and  has  smaller  cells,  is  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  irritable  portion.  When  a  foreign  body  is  reached,  a 
contraction  of  this  side  causes  the  tendril  partially  to  embrace  the 
support:  this  brings  the  portion  just  above  into  contact  with  it, 
which  is  in  like  manner  incited  to  curve ;  and  so  the  hold  is  secured, 
or  the  twining  stem  continues  to  wind  around  the  support  In  ten- 
drils this  irritability,  propagated  downward  along  the  concave  side, 
would  appear  to  cause  its  contraction,  which  throws  the  whole  into 
a  spiral  coil,  or,  when  fixed  at  both  ends,  into  two  opposite  spiral 
coils,  thus  approximating  the  growing  stem  to  the  supporting 
body. 
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676.  In  all  these  cases,  whether  of  slow  or  rapid  change  of  posn 
tion,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  movement,  however  incited,  must 
be  either  the  shortening  of  the  cells  on  the  concave  side,  or  their 
elongation  on  the  convex  side.  The  fact  that  stems  curved  towards 
the  light  tend  to  curve  still  more  when  the  convex  side  is  cut 
away  (669)  points  to  a  contraction  of  the  cells  on  the  concave  side 
as  die  cause  of  the  curvature.  The  elasticallj  bursting  pods  of  the 
Balsam  or  Tooch-me-not  (Impatiens),  &c.  confirm  this  view.  Here 
the  valves  of  the  capsule  curve  inwards  very  strongly  when  liber- 
ated in  dehiscence ;  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the  shortening  of  the 
eells  of  the  inner  layer,  and  not  to  the  enlargement  or  turgescence  of 
those  of  the  thick  outer  layer,  is  readily  shown  by  gently  paring 
away  the  whole  outer  portion  before  dehiscence ;  for  the  inner  layer 
when  liberated  still  incurves  and  rolls  itself  up  as  strongly  as  before. 
The  short  valves  at  the  summit  of  the  pod  of  Echinocystis  slowly 
carve  outwards  in  dehiscence ;  here  the  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of 
the  valve  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  inner,  and 
the  hitter  are  stretched  and  torn  in  opening ;  so  that  here  the  con- 
traction of  the  ceUs  on  the  side  which  becomes  concave  is  undoubt- 
edly the  cause  of  the  movement  And  since  muscular  movements 
are  efiected  by  the  contraction  of  the  cells  which,  placed  end  to  end, 
compose  a  muscular  fibril,  we  may  suspect  that  vital  movements 
generally,  both  in  vegetables  and  in  animals,  are  so  far  analogous, 
that  they  are  brought  about  in  the  same  general  way,  viz.  by  the 
shortening  of  cells.  Even  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  stomata 
of  the  leaves  (268)  appear  to  be  controlled  by  the  vital  force,  and 
to  be  effected  by  a  self-caused  change  in  the  form  of  the  guardian 
cells.  How  the  light,  or  external  irritation,  or  any  other  influence, 
acts  in  inciting  this  change  of  form  of  the  cells  of  some  part  of  a 
plant,  we  know  no  more,  and  no  less,  than  we  know  how  a  nerve,  or 
an  electrical  current,  acts  upon  a  muscle  of  an  animal  to  bring 
about  the  contraction  or  change  of  shape  of  its  component  ceUs. 
If  animals  make 

677.  SpoDtaneont  or  Automatie  Hoyementx,  so  also  do  some  plants 

execute  brisk  and  repeated  movements  irrespective  of  extraneous 
force,  or  even  of  extraneous  excitation,  and  which,  indeed,  are  ar- 
rested by  the  touch.  An  instance  of  such  spontaneous  and  contin- 
ued motion,  of  the  most  remarkable  kind,  is  furnished  by  the  trifoli- 
olate  leaves  of  Desmodium  gyrans,  an  East-Indian  Leguminous  plant. 
The  terminal  leaflet  does  not  move,  except  to  change  from  thoT^ 
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diurnal  to  the  nocturnal  position,  and  the  oontraiy ;  but  the  latenl 
ones  are  continually  rising  and  falling,  both  day  and  night,  by  a  suo> 
cession  of  little  jerks,  like  the  second-hand  of  a  time«keeper ;  the 
one  rising  while  the  other  falls.  Exposure  to  o^d,  or  cold  water 
poured  upon  the  plant,  stops  the  motion,  which  is  immediateljr  re- 
newed by  warmth.  The  late  Dr.  Baldwin  is  said  by  Nuttall  to 
have  witnessed  the  same  thing  in  our  own  Desmodium  cuspidatuiB, 
in  Georgia;  but  the  observation  has  never  been  confirmed,  k 
several  tropical  Orchideous  pknts,  and  especially  in  a  species  of 
Megaclinium,  the  lower  petal,  or  labeUumj  executes  similaF  spontane- 
ous movements,  with  great  freedom  and  pertinacity.  Such  phenooi- 
ena,  occurring  as  they  do  in  Fhsnogamous  plants  of  ordinary  struo- 
ture  may  serve  to  render  more  credible  the  true  vegetable  chararier 
of  the 

678.  Free  HoTementi  of  the 

Spores  of  AlgS,  and  the  cor- 
puscles or  spiral  filaments  of 
the  antheridia  of  most  Cryp- 
togamous  plants,  already  re- 
ferred to  (659  -  663).  The 
spores  of  most  of  the  lower 
Alg»  are  now  known  to  ex- 
hibit this  peculiar  activity 
at  the  time  of  their  discharge 
from  the  parent  cell,  when, 
for  some  moments,  or  usual- 
ly for  several  hours,  they 
t)ehave  like  infusory  an 
mals,  executing  spontaneous 
movements  in  the  water, 
until  they  are  about  to  ger- 
minate. This  singular  move-  I 
ment  was  first  detected  many 
years     ago    in    Yaucheria 

no.  636.  FraiCiDg  end  of  a  pknt  of  VaaehMte  semlnate  (after  Thmt);  one  <C  tb* 
bnnehM  ttlU  containing  lU  fponB.  687.  Moving  spore  Jiut  escaped  from  Uie  apex  of  the 
other  branch  ;  the  ciliary  apparatus  seen  over  the  whole  surface.    6SS.  Spore  in  genainstioB. 

FIG.  689-642.  Succesdre  steps  in  the  germinatlott  of  afidogoalam  (Conferva)  VMicsn. 
648.  The  plant  developed  into  a  series  of  oells,  four  of  whlehdlspkqr  the  sueoessiva  stops  ia  tin 
fonnatioa  of  a  spoia.  644.  The  locomotive  spore  with  its  vibradle  cilia  (copied  fh»  Thont). 
When  the  movement  ceases,  and  it  begins  to  germinate,  it  appears  as  in  688.  (Tbs  aatblriAl 
or  ftrtilising  apparatus  of  these  plants  vers  not  Icnown  when  these  figures  ware  made.) 
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(Fig.  89,  636).  Tmmediately  on  its  discharge  from  tlie  mother 
plant  the  spore  begins  to  move  freely  in  the  water,  and  continues  to 
do  80  for  some  hours,  when  it  fixes  itself  and  begins  to  grow  (Fig. 
638).  Its  movements,  moreover,  like  those  of  the  antheridial  fila- 
ments or  corpusclesi,  may  be  enfeebled  or  arrested  by  the  application 
of  a  weak  soluticm  of  opium  or  chloroform.  Through  these  means 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  caused  by  the  vibrations  of 
minute  cilia  which  cover  the  surface,  which  are  rendered  visible 
by  thus  enfeebling  their  movement,  and  which  exhibit  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  vibratile  dlia  of  animals,  especially  those  of  the 
polygastric  animalcules.  In  the  Conferva  tribe  generally  the  vibra- 
tile cilia  occupy  one  end  of  the  spore,  and  are  in  some  cases  numer- 
ous (as  in  Fig.  644),  in  others  only  two  or  three  in  number.  The 
spores  are  small,  and  of  about  the  fame  specific  gravity  as  the  water 
'  in  which  they  live,  so  that  a  slight  force  sufiices  to  propel  them. 

679.  Locomotion  of  Adult  HieroMopie  Plnti.    The  spores  of  Yau- 

cheria  and  the  like,  becoming  quiescent  before  germination,  grow 
into  fixed  thread-like  plants  of  considerable  size,  endowed  with  no 
greater  degree  of  motivity  than  ordinary  vegetables.  A  multitude 
of  still  simpler  Algae,  however,  swarm  in  every  pool  or  stream,  so 
minute  in  size  as  to  be  individually  totally  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye  (most  of  them  when  full  grown  are  very  much  smaller  than  the 
spores  of  Yaucheria,  &c.)  ;  and  these  are  endowed,  even  at  maturity, 
with  such  powers  of  locomotion  that  their  vegetable  character, 
although  now  well  made  out,  was  long  in  question  on  this  account 
alone.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various  species  of  OsciUaria  (Fig.  84), 
00  named  from  the  writhing  movement  they  exhibit,  the  Desmidi- 
aceai,  to  which  Closterium  (Fig.  631)  belongs,  and  the  nearly 
allied  Diatomaceae, — the  lowest,  minutest,  and  the  most  freely 
moving  of  plants,  but  clearly  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
notwithstanding.  These  execute  free  movements  of  translation,  in 
some  cases  slow,  in  others  rapid ;  but  the  mechanism  of  the  motion 
is  still  unknown. 

680.  Not  only,  therefore,  do  plants  generally  manifest  impressi- 
bility or  senntiveness  to  external  agents,  and  execute  more  or  less 
decided,  though  slow,  movements ;  but  many  species  of  the  higher 
grades  exhibit  certain  vivid  motions,  either  spontaneous  or  in  conse- 
quence of  extraneous  irritation ;  while  the  lowest  tribes  of  aquatic 
plants,  as  they  duninish  in  size  and  in  complexity  of  organization, 
habitually  execute,  at  some  period  at  least,  varied  spontaneous  move- 

30 
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ments,  which  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  in  character  from  those  of 
the  lowest  animals.  It  is  at  their  lowest  confines,  accordingly,  that 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms  approach  or  meet,  and  even 
seem  to  blend  their  characters. 

681.  When  we  consider  tliat  the  excitability  of  sensitive  plants 
is  oflen  transmitted,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  sympathy,  from  one  part  to 
another;  that  it  is  soon  exhausted  by  repeated  excitation  (as  is 
certainly  the  case  in  Dioniea,  the  Sensitive-Flant,  &c),  to  be  re- 
newed only  after  a  period  of  repose;  that  all  plants  require  a 
season  of  repose ;  that  they  consume  their  products  and  evolve  heat 
under  special  circumstances  with  the  same  results  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom  (Chap.  VII.)  ;  that,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  the  varioDS 
organs  of  the  vegetable  assume  the  positions  or  the  directions  most 
favorable  to  the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions  and  the  supplj  of 
their  wants,  to  this  end  surmounting  intervening  obstacles ;  when 
we  consider  in  this  connection  the  still  more  striking  cases  of  spon- 
taneous motion  that  the  lower  Algse  exhibit;  and  that  all  these 
motions  are  arrested  by  narcotics,  or  other  poisons,  —  the  narcotic 
and  acrid  poisons  even  producing  effects  upon  vegetables  respectivelj 
analogous  to  their  different  effects  upon  the  aninud  economy ;  we 
cannot  avoid  attributing  to  plants  a  vitality  and  a  power  of  '^  making 
movements  tending  to  a  determinate  end,"  not  different  in  nature, 
perhaps,  from  those  of  the  lowest  animals.  Probably  life  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  to  vegetable  life  faculties 
are  superadded  in  the  lower  animals,  some  of  which  are  here  and 
there  not  indistinctly  foreshadowed  in  plants. 

682.  The  essential  differences  between  plants  and  animals  were 
enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  this  work  (16),  and  have  been 
iUustrated  in  its  progress.  Distinct  as  are  the  general  structure 
and  the  offices  of  the  two  great  kinds  of  organized  beings,  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  the  discrimination  is  absolute,  or  whether  the 
functions  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  may  not,  in  some  micro- 
scopic organisms,  be  imposed  upon  the  same  individuaL 
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SYSTEMATIC    BOTANY. 


683.  In  the  preceding  chapters  plants  have  been  considered  in 
view  of  their  structure  and  action.  And  when  different  plants  have 
been  referred  to  and  their  divei'sides  noticed^  it  has  been  in  eluci- 
dation of  their  morphology,  —  of  the  exuberantly  yaried  foims  or 
modifications  under  which  the  simple  common  plan  of  vegetation  is 
worked  out,  as  it  were,  in  rich  detail.  The  vegetable  kingdom,  that 
is,  vegetation  taken  as  a  great  whole,  presents  to  our  view  an  im- 
mense number  of  different  kinds  of  plants,  more  or  less  resembling 
each  other,  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  each  other.  It  is  the 
object  of  Systematic  Botany  to  treat  of  plants  as  members  of  a 
system,  or  orderly  parts  of  a  whole,  —  and  therefore  to  consider 
them  as  to  their  hinds^  marked  by  differences  and  resemblances,  and 
to  contemplate  the  relations  which  the  kinds,  or  individual  members 
of  the  great  whole,  sustain  to  each  other.  To  tliis  end  tlie  botanist 
classifies  them,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  relationships,  or  degrees  of 
resemblance,  and  expresses  these  in  a  systematic  arrangement  or 
chssificationy  —  designates  them  by  appropriate  appellations,  and 
distinguishes  them  by  clear  and  precise  descriptions  in  scientific  lan- 
guage ;  so  that  not  only  may  the  name  and  place  in  the  system,  the 
known  properties,  and  the  whole  history  of  any  given  plant,  be  read- 
ily and  surely  obtained  by  the  learner,  but  likewise  an  interesting 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  general  scheme  or  plan  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  the  Vegetable  World. 

684.  Our  present  endeavor  will  be  to  explain  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  natural-history  classification,  and  the  foundation,  or  facts 
in  nature,  upon  which  it  rests,  and  then  cursorily  to  show  how  these 
are  applied  to  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  known  species  of 
plants. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OP  THE  PRINCTPLES  OP  CLASSIFICATION. 

685.  Plants  and  animals  —  the  members  of  the  organic  king- 
doms of  nature — exist  as  indimdiials  (13),  of  definite  kinds,  each 
endowed  with  the  characteristic  power  of  producing  like  individuals 
and  so  of  continuing  the  succession.  The  different  sorts  (1.)  are  re- 
produced true  to  their  essential  characteristics  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  (2.)  thej  exhibit  unequal  and  very  various  degrees 
of  resemblance  or  of  dissimilarity  among  themselves.  These  simple 
propositions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  aU  classification  and  system  in 
natural  history.  Upon  the  first  rests  the  idea  of  species  ;  upon  the 
second  that  of  genera^  ordert^  and  all  groups  higher  than  species. 

686.  IndiTldnalt.  The  idea  of  individuality  is  derived  from  man 
and  ordinary  animals,  and  thence  naturally  extended  to  vegetables. 
Individuals  are  beings,  owing  their  existence  and  their  characteris- 
tics to  similar  antecedent  beings,  and  composed  of  parts  which 
together  constitute  an  independent  whole,  indivisible  except  by  mu- 
tilation. Lidividuality  is  perfectly  exemplified  in  all  the  higher  and 
most  of  the  lower  animals,  which  multiply  by  sexual  propagation 
only,  and  in  which  the  offspring,  or  the  wmm^  early  separates  from 
the  parent ;  but  it  is  incompletely  realized  in  tliose  animals  of  the 
lower  grade  which  are  propagated  by  buds  or  offshoots  as  well  as 
by  ova,  and  where  the  offspring  may  remain  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  witli  the  parent.  Still  more  is  this  so  in  plants,  which 
in  every  grade  are  or  may  be  propagated  by  buds  or  offshoots; 
which  in  vegetation  develop  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  parts  ; 
which  produce  branches  like  the  parent  plant,  and  capable  either  of 
continuing  to  grow  in  connection  with  it,  or  of  becoming  independent 
(232).  The  individual  plant,  therefore,  is  evidently  not  a  simple 
and  true  individual  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  —  in  the  sense 
that  an  ordinary  animal  is.  A  kind  of  social  or  corporate  individu- 
ality in  the  complex  radiated  animals  often  gives  a  certain  limita- 
tion and  shape  to  the  congeries  or  polypidom^  and  in  many  of  them 
even  subordinates  certain  parts  to  the  common  whole,  assigning  to 
them  special  functions  for  the  common  weal :  and  this  is  universally 
and  more  strikingly  the  case  with  plants,  except  the  very  simplest 
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So  that  for  practical  purposes,  and  in  a  loose,  general  sense,  we 
take  the  whole  plant  as  an  individual,  so  long  as  it  forms  one  con- 
nected mass,  and  no  longer.  But  in  a  philosophical  view  we  caniiot 
well  regard  this  congeries  as  the  true  vegetable  individual. 

687.  Accordingly  many  botanists  (of  whom  are  Thouars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  Braun  *  at  the  present  day) 
regard  as  the  true  individual  the  shoot,  or  simple  axis  with  its  foli- 
age, <&c^  whether  thb  be  the  primary  stem  with  its  roots  implanted 
in  the  soil,  or  a  branch  implanted  on  the  stem.  This  view  simpli- 
fies our  conception  of  a  vegetable,  but  is  itself  open  to  all  the  ol^jec- 
tions  it  raises  against  the  individuality  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  For 
just  as  the  herb,  shrub,  or  tree  is  divisible  into  shoots  or  series  of 
similar  axes,  so  the  shoot  is  divisible  into  similar  component  parts, 
or  phytons  (163),  indefinitely  repeated,  and  which  may  equally  give 
rise  to  independent  plants.  Those  philosophical  naturalists,  there- 
fore, who  find  no  stable  ground  in  this  position,  are  forced  towards 
one  of  two  opposite  extremes.  Some,  justly  viewing  sexual  repro^ 
duction  as  of  the  highest  import,  are  led  to  regard  the  whole  vege- 
tative product  of  a  seed  as  theoretically  constituting  one  individual, 
whether  the  successive  growths  remain  united,  or  whether  they  form 
a  thousand  or  a  million  of  vegetables,  as  may  often  happen.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  all  the  Weeping-Willow  trees  of  this  country 
are  parts  of  one  individual ;  and  most  of  our  Potato  plants  must  be- 
long to  one  multitudinous  individual,  while  others  wholly  similar,  but 
freshly  grown  from  seed,  are  each  individuals  of  themselves ;  —  a 
view  which  apparently  amounts  to  an  absurdity  in  terms  and  in  fact. 
Others,  following  out  the  idea  mentioned  above,  and  laying  the  main 
stress  upon  simplicity  and  indivisibility,  rather  than  upon  tendency 
to  separation,  regard  the  phyton  in  ordinary  plants,  and  the  cell  in 
those  of  lowest  grade,  as  on  the  whole  best  answering,  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  to  the  simple  individual  in  the  animaL  But  this  is 
merely  a  question  of  greater  or  less  analogy.  For  the  individual,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  more  or  less  confluent  into  a  vegeta- 
tive cycle  in  all  plants,  and  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  and  attains 
full  realization  only  in  the  higher  grades  of  organized  existence. 


*  See  hii  elaborate  treatiAe,  On  the  VegetalUe  Individual  in  its  Relation  to  Speciet 
(of  whidi  a  translation  from  the  German,  hj  C.  ^,  Stone,  was  published  in  the 
Amerk»n  Joamal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vols.  19  and  20, 1855),  for  the  com- 
pletest  development  of  this  view,  and  for  the  history  of  the  subject  generally. 
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688.  But,  whatever  it  maj  be  which  we  practically  or  philosophi- 
cally regard  as  the  vegetable  individual,  it  is  evident  that  plants  ad 
well  as  animals  occur  in  a  continued  succession  of  organisms  or 
beings  which  stand  in  the  relation  of  parent  and  oiSspring.  Eadi 
particular  sort  is  a  chain,  of  which  the  individuals  are  the  links. 
To  this  chain,  or  (as  expressed  by  Linnseus)  this  perennial  succe^^ 
tion  of  individtuxls,  the  natural-historian  applies  the  name  of 

689.  Bpeeies  (14).  Every  one  knows  that  the  several  sorts  of 
plants  and  animals  steadily  reproduce  themselves,  or,  in  other  words, 
keep  up  a  succession  of  essentially  similar  individuals,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  increase  their  numbers*  Each  particular 
kind  of  cultivated  plant  or  domesticated  animal  is  represented  before 
our  eyes  in  a  mass  of  individuals,  which  we  know  from  observation 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  from  necessary  inference,  have  sprung 
from  the  same  stock.  And  common  observation  has  led  people 
everywhere  to  expect  that  the  different  sorts  will  continue  true  to 
their  kind,  or  at  least  to  conclude  that  the  different  sorts  of  plants 
or  of  animals  do  not  shade  off  one  into  another  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if 
there  were  not  distinct  kinds  at  the  beginning,  and  if  their  distinc- 
tions were  not  kept  up,  unmingled,  and  transmitted  essentially  un- 
altered, from  generation  to  generation.  So  we  naturally  assume  that 
the  Creator  established  a  definite,  although  a  vast,  number  of  types 
or  sorts  of  plants  and  animals,  and  endowed  them  with  the  faculty 
of  propagation  each  after  its  kind ;  and  that  these  have  so  continued 
unchanged  in  all  their  essential  characteristics.  Out  of  these  gen- 
eral observations  and  conceptions  the  idea  of  species  must  have  origi- 
nated ;  from  them  we  deduce  its  scientific  definition.  Namely,  that 
tiie  species  is,  abstractly,  the  type  or  original  of  each  sort  of  plant, 
or  animal,  thus  represented  in  time  by  a  perennial  succession  of  like 
individuals,  or,  concretely,  that  it  is  the  sum  of  such  series  or  con- 
geries of  individuals ;  and  that  all  the  descendants  of  the  same  stock, 
and  of  no  other,  compose  one  species.  And,  conversely,  as  we  can 
never  trace  back  the  genealogy  far,  we  naturally  infer  community 
of  origin  from  fraternal  resemblance ;  that  is,  we  refer  to  the  sam^ 
species  those  individuals  which  are  as  much  alike  as  tliose  are 
which  we  know  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock.* 

*  We  1IM  the  word  ttodc  advisedly »  (and  in  one  of  its  proper  meaning*,  that 
of  the  original  or  originals  of  a  lineage,)  to  avoid  the  asaertion  or  denial  of  the 
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690.  Specific  identity  is  not  of  course  inferred  from  every  strongly 
marked  resemblance ;  for  the  resemblance  may  be  only  that  of  genus, 
aod  individuals  so  related  are  inferred  not  to  have  had  a  common 
origin.  Kor  is  it  denied  on  account  of  every  diiference ;  for  individu- 
als of  the  same  stock  may  differ  considerably ;  in  fact,  no  two  plants 
are  exactly  alike,  any  more  than  two  men  are.  Such  differences 
when  they  become  distinctly  marked  give  rise  to 

691.  TaricUes*  If  two  seeds  from  the  same  pod  are  sown  in  dif- 
ferent soils,  and  submitted  to  different  conditions  as  respects  heat, 
light,  and  moisture,  the  plants  that  spring  from  them  will  show 
marks  of  this  different  treatment  in  their  appearance.  Such  differ- 
ences are  continually  arising  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  to 
produce  and  increase  them  artificially  is  one  of  the  objects  of  culti- 
YBikxu  Such  variations  in  nature  are  transient;  the  plant  often 
oatlasting  the  cause  or  outgrowing  its  influence,  or  else  perishing 
from  the  continued  and  graver  operation  of  the  modifying  influ- 
eoces.  But  in  the  more  marked  varieties  which  alone  deserve 
the  name,  the  cause  of  the  deviation  is  occult  and  constitutional ;  the 
deviation  occurs  we  know  not  why,  and  continues  throughout  the 
existence  and  growth  of  the  herb^  shrub,  or  tree,  and  consequently 
through  all  that  proceeds  from  it  by  propagation  from  buds,  as  by  ojff- 
sets,  layers,  cuttings,  grafb^  &c  In  this  way  choice  varieties  of  Ap- 
ples, Pears,  Potatoes,  and  the  like,  are  multiplied  and  perpetuated. 

692.  Since  the  progeny  inherits  or  tends  to  inherit  all  the  char- 
acters and  properties  of  the  parent,  constitutional  varieties  must  have 
a  tendency  to  be  reproduced  by  seed,  —  a  tendency  which  might 
often  prevail,  within  certain  limits,  over  that  general  influence  which 
would  remand  the  variety  to  the  normal  state,  were  it  not  for  the 
commingling  which  so  commonly  occurs  in  nature,  through  the  cas- 
ual fertilization  of  the  ovules  of  one  individual  by  the  poUen  of  other 
individuals  of  the  same  species.     By  assiduously  pursuing  the  oppo- 


origin  of  each  species  from  a  single  indiyidaal  or  a  single  pair, — aqaestion 
which  science  does  not  famish  grounds  for  deciding.  It  is  eridentljr  more 
sinple  to  assume  the  single  origin,  where  there  is  no  presumption  to  the  con- 
tiary,«8  then  may  he  in  the  case  of  tricocions  or  of  ocgaoieally  associated  plants 
or  animals ;  but  the  contrarj  supposition  does  not  affect  our  idea  of  species,  if 
we  suppose  the  originals  to  have  been  as  much  alike  as  individuals  proceeding 
fimn  flie  same  parent  are,  and  to  have  had  a  common  birthplace.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  more  and  more  favors  the  Idea 
of  die  dissemination  of  e^ 
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site  course  in  domesticated  plants,  that  is,  by  constantly  insuring  the 
fertilization  of  the  ovules  of  a  marked  variety  by  the  pollen  of  the 
same,  and  by  saving  seed  only  from  such  of  the  resulting  progeny  as 
possess  the  desired  peculiarity  in  the  highest  degree,  and  so  on  for 
several  generations,  it  would  appear  that 

693.  KattSi  viz.  varieties  whose  characteristics  are  transmissible 
by  seed  with  considerable  certainty,  may  generally  be  produced.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  particular  sorts  of  Indian  Com,  Rye,  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  &c^  and  indeed  of  nearly  all  our  varieties  of  culti- 
vated annual  and  biennial  esculent  plants,  as  well  as  of  several  per- 
ennials, many  of  which  have  been  fixed  through  centuries  of  domes- 
tication. What  is  now  taking  place  with  the  Peach  in  this  country 
may  convince  us  that  races  may  be  developed  in  trees  as  well  as  in 
herbs,  and  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  the  reason  why  most  of 
our  cultivated  races  are  annuals  or  biennials  is  because  these  can 
be  perpetuated  in  no  other  way,  and  because  the  desired  result 
is  obtainable  in  fewer  years  than  in  shrubs  or  trees.  Although 
races  hardly  exist  independently  of  man,  he  cannot  be  said  to  origi- 
nate their  peculiarities,  nor  is  it  known  how  they  originate.  The 
iports^  as  the  gardener  calls  them,  appear  as  it  were  accidentally 
in  cultivated  plants.  The  cultivator  merely  selects  the  most  promis- 
ing sorts  for  preservation,  leaving  the  others  to  their  fate.  By  par- 
ticular care  he  develops  the  characteristic  feature,  and  strengthens 
and  fixes,  in  the  manner  already  explained,  the  tendency  to  become 
hereditary,  so  securing  the  transmissibility  of  the  variety  as  long  as 
he  takes  sufficient  care  of  it.  If  not  duly  cared  for,  they  dwindle  and 
los.e  their  peculiarities,  or  else  perish ;  if  allowed  to  mix  with  normal 
forms,  they  revert  to  the  common  state  of  the  species.  Were  culti- 
vation to  cease,  all  these  valued  products  of  man's  care  and  skill 
would  doubtless  speedily  disappear ;  the  greater  part,  perhaps,  would- 
perish  outright ;  the  remainder  would  revert,  in  a  few  generations 
of  spontaneous  growth,  to  the  character  of  the  primitive  stock. 

694.  Although  man  has  no  power  to  create  the  peculiarities  of 
such  varieties,  he  may  manage  so  as  not  only  largely  to  increase 
them,  but  also  to  combine  the  peculiarities  of  widely  different  varie- 
ties of  a  species,  and  thereby  produce  novel  results.  This  is  efiected 
by  OroM-breedinffj  i.  e.  by  fertilizing  the  pistil  of  one  variety  with  the 
pollen  of  another  variety  of  the  same  species.  In  this  way  most 
esteemed  new  varieties  of  flowers  and  fruits  are  originated,  which 
combine  the  separate  excellences  of  both  parents.    The  cultivator 
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often  proceeds  one  step  farther,  in  certain  cases,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
different  kind  of  crosS'breedSj  viz. 

695.  nybrids«  These  are  cross-breeds  from  diiferent  but  nearly 
related  species.  It  is  well  known  that,  by  proper  precautions,  the 
pistil  of  a  flower  of  one  species  may  often  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
of  another  of  a  similar  constitution,  and  that  the  plants  raised  from 
the  seeds  so  produced  combine  the  characters  and  properties  of 
both  parents.  Some  kinds,  such  as  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums,  hy- 
bridize very  readily ;  in  others  hybridism  is  effected  with  difficulty 
between  nearly  related  species.  The  gardener  produces  hybrids 
among  most  of  his  favorite  plants,  and  variously  cross-breeds  and 
mingles  them,  so  as  to  confuse  the  limits  of  many  cultivated  species. 
But  in  nature  hybrids  rarely  occur.  Not  more  than  fifty  wild  kinds 
are  clearly  known  as  of  continued  or  frequent  occurrence.  Others 
may  perhaps  be  originated  from  time  to  time ;  but  their  existence 
is  transient  For  hybrids  are  generally,  if  not  always,  sterile,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  perpetuation  by  seed.  But  their  ovules  may 
be  fertili2sed  by  the  pollen  of  either  of  their  parents,  when  the 
progeny  reverts  to  that  species,  probably  retaining,  however,  some 
traces  of  itie  mixture,  unless  this  should  be  obliterated  by  successive 
fertilizations  from  individuals  of  the  same  pai*ent  species.  It  is 
probable  that  cross-fertilization  between  different  individuals  of  the 
same  species  is  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  Nature's  means  for  repressing  vaiiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  continued  self-fertilization  (or  breeding  in  and  in)  is  almost 
sore  to  perpetuate,  as  well  as  farther  to  develop,  individual  peculiaii- 
ties,  L  e.  those  of  variety  or  race. 

696.  However  plants  may  be  modified  by  art  and  man's  device, 
the  systematic  botanist  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  the  distinc- 
tions between  species,  whether  small  or  great,  are  real,  and  in  nature 
are  permanent,  —  that  variation,  wide  as  it  may  be,  is  naturally  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits.  And  this  appears  to  be  true.  As  dis- 
tinctions subordinate  to  species  are  in  nature  both  indefinite  and 
transitory,  these,  however  important  to  the  cultivator,  are  of  little 
account  with  the  systematic  botanist. 

697.  Species  are  the  true  subjects  of  classification.  And  the  end 
and  aim  of  systematic  botany  is  to  ascertain  and  to  express  their 
relationship  to  each  other.  The  whole  ground  in  nature  for  the 
classification  of  species  is  the  obvious  fact  that  species  resemble 
or  differ  from  each  other  unequally  and  in  extremely  various  de- 
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grees.  If  this  were  not  so,  or  if  related  species  differed  one  from 
another  hy  a  constant  quantity,  so  that,  when  arranged  according 
to  their  resemhlances,  the  first  differed  from  the  second  about  as 
much  as  the  second  from  the  third,  and  the  third  from  the  fourth, 
and  so  on  throughout,  —  then,  with  all  the  diversity  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  there  actually  is,  there  could  be  no  natural  founda- 
tion for  their  classification.  The  multitude  of  species  would  render 
it  necessary  to  classify  them,  but  the  classification  would  be  wliolly 
artificial  and  arbitrary.  The  actual  constitution  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  however,  as  appears  from  observation,  is,  that  some  species 
resemble  each  other  very  closely  indeed,  others  differ  as  widely  as 
possible,  and  between  these  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  various 
grades  of  resemblance  or  difference  are  presented,  but  always  with 
a  manifest  tendency  to  compose  groups  or  associations  of  resembling 
specie.s,  —  groups  the  more  numerous  and  apparently  the  less  defi- 
nite in  proportion  to  the  number  and  the  nearness  of  the  points  of 
resemblance.  These  various  associations  the  naturalist  endeavors  to 
express,  as  far  as  is  necessary  or  practicable,  by  a  series  of  generali- 
zations,—  of  which  the  lower  or  particular  are  included  in  the 
higher,  —  based  on  the  more  striking,  or  what  he  deems  the  most 
important  (i.  e.  the  most  definite  or  least  exceptional)  points  of  re- 
semblance of  several  grades.  Linnasus  and  the  naturalists  of  his 
day  mainly  recognized  three  grades  of  association,  or  groups  supe- 
rior to  species,  viz.  the  genus,  the  order,  and  the  class  ;  and  these  are 
still  the  principal  members  of  classification.     Of  these 

698.  Genera  (plural  of  Genus)  are  the  more  particular  or  special 
gix>ups  of  related  species.  They  are  groups  of  species  which  are 
most  alike  in  all  or  most  respects,  —  which  are  constructed,  so  to 
gay,  upon  the  same  particular  model,  with  only  circumstantial  dif- 
ferences in  the  details.  They  are  not  necessarily  nor  generally  the 
lowest  definable  groups  of  species,  but  are  the  lowest  most  clearly 
dejinahle  groups  which  the  botanist  recognizes  and  accounts  worthy 
to  bear  the  generic  name ;  for  the  name  of  the  genus  with  that  of 
the  species  added  to  it  is  the  scientiAc  appellation  of  the  plant  or 
animal.  Constituted  as  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are,  the 
recognition  of  genera,  or  groups  of  kindred  species,  is  as  natural  an 
operation  of  the  mind  as  is  the  conception  of  species  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  like  individuals.  This  is  because  many  genera  are  so 
strongly  marked,  or  at  lejist  appear  to  be  so,  as  far  as  ordinary'  ob- 
servation extends.     Every  one  knows  the  Rose  genus,  composed  of 
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the  various  species  of  Roses  and  Sweetbriers  ;  the  Bramble  genus, 
comprising  Raspberries,  &c«,  is  popularly  distinguished  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  the  Oak  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Chestnut  and 
the  Beech  genus,  &c. :  each  is  a  group  of  species  whose  mutual 
resemblance  is  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  them  to  any  other 
plant*  The  number  of  species  in  such  a  group  is  immaterial,  and 
in  fact  is  very  diverse.  A  genus  may  be  represented  by  a  single 
known  species,  when  its  peculiarities  are  equivalent  in  degree  to 
those  which  characterize  other  genera,  —  a  case  which  often  occurs  ; 
altliough  if  this  were  generally  so,  genus  and  species  would  be  , 
equivalent  terms.  If  only  one  species  of  Oak  were  known,  the  Oak 
genus  would  have  been  as  explicitly  discerned  as  it  is  now  that  the 
species  amount  to  two  hundred ;  it  would  have  been  equally  distin- 
guished by  its  acorn  and  cup  from  the  Chestnut,  Beech,  Hazel,  &c. 
Familiar  illustrations  of  genera  in  the  animal  kingdom  are  furnished 
by  the  Cat  kind,  to  which  belong  the  domestic  Cat,  the  Catamount, 
the  Panther,  the  Lion,  the  Tiger,  the  Leopard,  &c. ;  and  by  the 
Dog  kind,  which  includes  with  the  Dog  the  diiferent  species  of 
Foxes  and  Wolves,  the  Jackal,  &c.  The  languages  of  the  most 
barbarous  people  show  that  they  have  recognized  such  groups. 
Naturalists  merely  give  to  them  a  greater  degree  of  precision,  and 
indicate  what  the  points  of  agreement  are. 

699.  If  all  such  groups  were  as  definite  and  as  conspicuously 
marked  out  as  those  from  which  illustrations  are  generally  taken, 
genera  might  be  as  natural  as  species.  But  unfortunately  the  pure- 
ly popular  genera  are  comparatively  few,  and  although  often  cor- 
rectly founded  by  the  unscientific,  yet  they  are  as  frequently  wrongly 
limited,  or  based  upon  fanciful  resemblances.  Popular  nomencla- 
ture, embodying  the  common  ideas  of  people,  merely  shows  that 
generic  groups  are  recognizable  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
but  not  that  the  whole  vegetable  or  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is 
divisible  into  a  definite  number  of  such  groups  of  equally  or  some- 
what equally  related  species.  Whether  this  proves  to  be  so  or  not, 
and  whether  genera  are  actually  limited  groups  throughout,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  consider.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  a  ground 
in  nature  for  genera,  and  that  the  naturalist  is  obliged  to  treat  them, 
for  systematic  purposes,  as  strictly  definite  groups  of  species.  While 
genera  represent  the  closer  relationships  of  species, 

700.  Orden  or  Families  (as  they  are  interehangeably  called  in 
botany)  express  remoter  relationships  or  more  genenil  resemblances. 
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They  are  groups  of  kindred  genera,  or  rather  genera  of  a  higher 
grade.  For  example.  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  Beeches,  Hazels,  and  Horn- 
beams constitute  so  many  genera,  whicli,  although  quite  distinct,  have 
so  strong  a  family  likeness,  and  are  so  much  alike  in  their  general 
structure  and  properties,  that  they  are  associated  into  one  order  or 
family  group  (the  Oak  family) ;  while  the  Birches  and  the  Alders 
form  another  order  not  very  different  in  character,  and  the  Walnuts 
and  Hickories  another.  So  the  Pines,  Firs  or  Spruces,  Larches, 
G^dars,  &C.,  obviously  related  among  tliemselves  so  much  more  than 
they  are  to  any  other  genera,  are  members  of  the  Pine  family ;  the 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Strawberry',  with  many  others,  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Rose  in  the  Ro^e  family ;  and  so  on. 

701.  Classes  are  to  orders  what  these  are  to  genera.  They  ex- 
press more  extensive,  or  the  most  extensive  relations  of  species,  each 
class  embracing  all  those  species  which  are  framed  upon  the  same 
general  plan  of  structure,  however  differently  that  plan  may  be 
carried  out  in  particulars.  Thus  all  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledcmous 
plants  constitute  one  class,  their  stems,  their  embryo,  their  leaves, 
&c.  being  constructed  upon  the  same  general  plan  in  all  the  species, 
while  Endogenous  or  Moncotyledonous  plants  for  the  same  reasons 
compose  another  class. 

702.  The  sequence  of  groups,  rising  fram  particular  to  universal, 
is  Species,  Genus,  Order,  Class ;  or,  in  descending  from  the  univer- 
sal to  the  particular, 

Class, 

Ordek, 

Gbkus, 

Species. 

703.  These  are  the  common  framework  of  all  methods  of  classifi- 
catiofi,  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  But  tliese 
do  not  exhaust  our  powers  of  analysis,  nor  express  all  the  gradations 
which  we  may  observe  in  the  relationship  of  species.  Tliey  merely 
gather  up  what  are  deemed  tlie  most  essential  indications  of  re* 
lationship,  and  express  them  under  three  gi*ades  superior  to  species, 
which  always  carry  with  them  distinctive  names.  But  a  more  elab- 
orate analysis  is  oflen  requisite,  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  objects  to  be  arranged,  and  the  various  degrees  of  relationship 
which  may  come  into  view.  And  these,  when  needful,  are  expressed 
in  a  series  of  inteimediate  groups  or  divisions,  which  may  or  may 
not  require  distinctive  names.     Kuiues  for  them  are,  however,  a 
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great  convenience,  especially  for  those  which  are  most  natural  and 
definite.  For  some  of  these  intermediate  groups  may  be  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  are  those  which  we  call  genera  or  orders. 

704.  The  great  advantages  and  proper  use  of  this  intermediate 
grouping  are,  that  it  secures  all  the  benefits  of  complete  analysis 
without  undue  multiplication  of  genera  and  oixiers,  and  that,  by  ex- 
tending the  scale,  more  grades  of  relationship  may  be  noted,  and  the 
whole  expressed  in  our  systems  in  truer  perspective.  Accordingly, 
when  groups  of  species  below  what  we  take  for  genera  are  recog- 
nized, and  found  to  be  so  well  marked  that  by  a  little  lowering  of 
the  scale  they  would  be  received  as  genera,  they  are  denominated 
Subgenera.  If  less  definite,  we  term  them  merely  Sections.  For 
example,  Pj^rus,  the  Pear  genus,  embraces  Apples,  Pears,  Crab- 
apples  and  the  like  ;  and  the  Pear  itself  is  the  type  or  normal  rep- 
resentative. From  this  the  Apple  and  the  several  species  of  Crab- 
apple  differ  considerably,  but  not  quite  enough  to  warrant  generic 
separation:  they  are  therefore  recognized  as  forming  a  subgenus, 
Malus,  of  the  genus  Pyrtu,  Again,  the  Bramble  genus,  RubuSj  com- 
prises botli  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  which,  although  distin- 
guished by  ever}'body,  are  not  so  much  or  so  definitely  different  from 
each  other  as  Apples  and  Crab-apples  are  from  Pears ;  so  they  are 
ranked  merely  as  sections  of  the  Bramble  genus.  If  we  were  to 
receive  all  such  particular  groups  of  species  as  genera,  and  give  them 
substantive  names,  as  many  naturalists  are  doing,  the  nicer  grada- 
tions of  aflSnity  would  be  disregarded,  while  genera  would  be  reck- 
oned by  tens  of  thousands  ;  at  length  half  our  species  would  become 
genera  with  substantive  names,  and  the  whole  advantage  of  classifi- 
cation and  nomenclature  would  be  lost.  The  proper  discrimination 
of  genera  is  the  real  test  of  a  naturalist. 

705.  When  groups  intermediate  between  genera  and  orders  are 
admitted,  they  are  generally  denominated  Tribes,  and  their  divis- 
ions, if  any,  Subtribes.  But  the  highest  divisions  of  orders,  when 
marked  by  characters  of  such  importance  that  it  might  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  received  as  independent 
orders,  take  the  name  of  Suborders.  For  example,  the  great 
Rose  family,  as  we  receive  it,  embraces  three  suborders ;  one  of 
them  represented  by  the  Plum,  Peach,  Almond,  &c  ;  a  second,  by 
the  Pear,  Quince,  Hawthorn,  and  the  like ;  and  the  third,  by  the 
Rose  itself  and  its  immediate  relatives.  Some  botanists  receive 
these  three  as  so  many  orders :  we  regard  them  as  suborders,  be- 
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cause  of  the  strong  family  likeness  which  pervades  tlie  whole,  and 
of  the  transitions  between  them.  In  the  larger  of  these  suborders, 
or  the  proper  Rose  family,  we  recognize  three  tribes :  one  repre- 
sented by  the  Rose  genus  itself;  one  by  the  Bramble  genus,  with 
the  Strawberry,  Cinquefoil,  Avens,  &c. ;  and  the  third  by  Spiraea 
and  its  near  relations.  And,  again,  the  second  and  larger  of  these 
embraces  genera  which  are  different  enough  to  be  ranked  under 
several  subtribes. 

706.  Upon  the  same  principles,  groups  may  be  interposed  between 
the  orders  and  the  classes,  of  which  the  highest  kind  will  take  the 
name  of  Subclasses.  And  even  above  classes  we  have  the  most 
comprehensive  division  of  all  plants  into  a  higher  and  a  lower  grade 
or  Series  (98) ;  which  binngs  us  up  to  the  vegetable  Ejngdom, 
one  of  the  three  great  departments  of  Nature* 

707.  To  exliibit  the  whole  sequence  or  stages  of  natural-history 
classification,  so  that  the  student  may  see  the  relative  rank  of  groups, 
designated  by  the  terms  wliich  have  now  been  explained,  they  are 
here  presented,  arranged  in  a  descending  series,  beginning  with  the 
primary  division  of  natural  objects  into  kingdoms,  and  indicating  by 
small  capitals  those  of  fundamental  importance  and  universal  use  in 
classification. 

ElNGDOlfS, 

Series, 

Classes, 

Subclasses, 

Orders  or  Tauijaiss, 
Suborders, 
Tribes, 

Subtribes, 
Genera, 

Subgenera, 
Species, 
Varieties, 

Individiials. 

708.  Characten*  An  enumeration  of  the  distinguishing  marks,  or 
points  of  difference  between  one  class  or  oilier,  &c  and  the  others, 
is  termed  its  character.  Characters  accordingly  properly  embrace 
only  those  points  wliich  are  common  to  all  plants  of  the  group,  but 
not  to  tlie  other  groups  of  tlie  same  rank.  The  characters  of 
classes,  &c.  are  restricted  to  those  general  peculiarities  of  structure 
upon  which  these  great  groups  are  established :  the  ordinal  charac* 
ter  recites  the  particulars  in  which  the  plants  it  comprises  differ 
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from  all  others  of  the  class  ;  the  generic  character  enumerates 
those  points  which  distinguish  the  plants  of  the  genus  in  question 
from  all  others  of  the  same  order  or  suborder ;  the  specific  character 
indicates  the  difierences  between  species  of  the  same  genus ;  —  to 
which  in  botanical  works  more  or  less  of  general  description,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  and  extent  of  the  work,  is  generallj  added. 

709.  A  complete  s^rstem  of  Botany  wiU  therefore  comprise  a 
methodical  distribution  of  plants  according  to  their  organization, 
with  their  charactera  arranged  in  proper  subordination  ;  so  that  the 
investigation  of  any  one  particular  species  will  bring  to  view,  not 
onlj  its  name  (which  separately  considered  is  of  little  importance), 
but  also  its  plan  of  structure,  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  its 
velationahips,  essential  qualities,  and  whole  natural  history.  The 
classification  and  the  method  of  investigation  in  natural  history  con- 
stitute not  only  the  most  complete  arrangement  known  for  the  col- 
location of  a  vast  amount  of  facts,  but  also  the  best  system  of  prac- 
tical logic ;  and  the  study  exercises  and  sharpens  at  once  both  the 
powers  of  reasoning  and  of  observation,  more,  probably,  than  any 
other  pursuit.  As  a  system  for  collocating  facts  for  convenient  ref- 
erence, a  great  practical  advantage  of  natural  history  is  secured  by 
its  happily  devised 

710.  Binomial  Nomenelatnre.  Since  the  time  of  Linnssus,  who  in- 
trodnced  the  system,  the  scientific  name  of  every  plant  is  expressed 
by  two  words,  viz.  by  the  name  of  its  species  appended  to  that  of 
its  genus,  each  of  a  single  word.  That  of  the  genus,  i.  e.  the  ge- 
neric name,  is  a  substantive ;  that  of  the  species,  or  the  specific 
name,  is  an  adjective  adjunct  The  same  name  is  never  employed 
for  different  genera;  the  same  specific  name  is  not  available  for 
more  than  one  species  of  the  same  genus,  but  may  be  used  in  any 
other  genus.  A  few  thousand  names  accordingly  serve  completely 
to  designate  something  like  8,000  genera  and  nearly  100,000  species 
of  plants,  in  a  manner  which  obviates  all  confusion,  and  does  not 
greatly  burden  the  memory.  The  generic  name  of  a  plant  answers 
to  the  surname  of  a  person,  as  Broum  or  Janes ;  the  specific  name 
answers  to  the  baptismal  name,  as  John  or  James.  Thus,  Querelas 
clba  is  the  botanical  appellation  of  the  White  Oak ;  Quercus  being 
the  substantive  name  for  the  genus,  and  alba  (white)  the  adjec- 
^e  name  for  this  particular  species ;  while  the  Red  Oak  is  named 
Quercus  rubra  ;  the  Scarlet  Oak,  Quercus  coccinea  ;  the  Live  Oak, 
Quercus  virens;  the  Bur  Oak,  Quercus  macrocarpa;  and  so  on. 
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The  scientific  names  of  plants  are  all  Latin  or  Latinized ;  and  that 
of  the  species  always  follows  that  of  the  genus. 

7 11.  Greneric  names  in  botany  are  derived  from  various  sources. 
Those  of  plants  known  to  the  ancients  generally  preserve  their  clas- 
sical appellations ;  as,  for  example,  Quercus,  -^o^^m^*  Corylus^  iVvnttt, 
Myrhis,  Vtoia,  &c  For  plants  since  made  knovm,  even  their  barba- 
rous names  are  often  adopted,  when  susceptible  of  a  Latin  termina- 
tion, and  not  too  uncouth ;  for  example,  Th€Ba  and  OoffheOj  for  the 
Tea  and  Ck>ffee  plants,  Bambuta  for  the  Bamboo,  Tuccoj  Nepmda, 
&c.  But  more  commonly,  new  generic  names,  when  wanted,  have 
been  framed  by  botanists  to  express  some  botanical  character,  habit, 
or  obvious  peculiarity  of  the  plants  they  designate ;  such  as  Arma- 
rioy  for  a  plant  which  grows  in  sandy  places;  DenJtaria^  for  a 
plant  with  toothed  roots ;  Lunarioj  for  one  with  moon-like  pods ; 
Sangutnanay  for  the  Bloodroot  with  its  sanguine  juice  ;  Crasndoy 
for  some  plants  with  remarkably  thick  leaves*  These  are  instances 
of  Latin  derivatives ;  but  recourse  is  more  commonly  had  to  the 
Greek  language,  in  which  compounds  of  two  words  are  much  more 
readily  made,  expressive  of  peculiarities ;  such  as  Menispermum,  or 
Moonseed ;  Lithospermum^  for  a  plant  with  stony  seeds ;  Afelcmthiumj 
for  a  genus  whose  flowers  turn  black  or  dusky ;  Epidendrumy  for 
certain  Orchideous  plants  which  grow  upon  trees;  Liriodendron, 
for  a  tree  which  bears  lily*shaped  flowers,  &c  Genera  are  also 
dedicated  to  distinguished  persons;  a  practice  commenced  by  the 
ancients ;  as  Paonict^  which  bears  the  name  of  Paeon,  who  is  said  to 
have  employed  the  plant  in  medicine ;  and  Euphorbia^  ArtemUicL,  and 
Asclepias  are  also  examples  of  the  kind.  Modem  names  of  this 
kind  are  freely  given  in  commemoration  of  botanists,  or  of  persons 
who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  natural  history.  Alag» 
nolia,  BignonicL,  Lohelicu,  and  Loniceroj  dedicated  to  Magnol,  Big- 
non,  Lobel,  and  Lonicer,  are  early  instances ;  Zdnfuea,  Taumefofiia, 
Jusstaa,  HdUriOy  and  Gnmavioy  bear  the  names  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated botanists  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  at  the  present  day 
almost  eveiy  devotee  of  the  science  is  thus  commemorated. 

712.  Specific  names  are  adjuncts,  and  mostly  acfjectives,  adopted 
on  similar  principles.  Most  of  them  are  expressive  of  some  char- 
acteristic or  obvious  trait  of  the  species ;  as,  Magnolia  grcmdifiarOi 
the  Large-flowered  Magnolia;  M,  macrophyllay  the  Large4eaved 
Magnolia ;  M.  glaucOy  which  has  the  foliage  glaucous  or  whitened 
underneath :  or  V^iola  tricolory  from  the  three-colored  corolla  of  the 
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Pansy ;  V,  rostrata^  a  remarkably  long-spurred  species ;  V,  rotundi- 
foHoy  with  rounded  leaves ;   K  ktnceolata,  with  lanceolate  leaves  ; 

V.pedatOy  with  pedately  parted  leaves ;  V,  prtmulafoiia,  where  the 
leaves  are  compared  to  those  of  the  Primrose ;  and  V.  puhesemsy 
with  pubescent  or  hairy  herbage.  Sometimes  the  specific  name  re- 
fers to  the  country  which  the  plant  inhabits  or  was  first  found  in,  as 

Viola  CcmadennSy  the  Canadian  Violet ;  or  to  the  station  where  it 
naturally  grows,  as  K  pahutris  (Marsh  Violet).  Sometimes  it  com- 
memorates the  discoverer  or  describer,  when  it  rightly  takes  the 
genitive  form,  as  Viola  Muhlenhergiiy  V.  NuttaUii,  &c;  When  com- 
memorative names  are  given  merely  in  compliment  to  a  botanist  un- 
connected with  the  discovery  or  history  of  the  plant,  the  adjective  form 
is  preferred ;  as,  Carex  Torreyana,  C.  Hooherianay  &c. :  but  this  rule 
is  not  universally  followed.  Specific  names  are  sometimes  substantive ; 
as.  Magnolia  UmbreHa,  Eanunculiu  Flammulay  Hypericum  Sarothray 
Linaria  Oymhalaria,  &c.  (most  of  these  being  old  generic  names 
used  as  specific);  when  they  do  not  necessarily  accord  with  the 
genus  in  gender.  These,  as  well  as  all  specific  names  taken  from 
persons  or  countries,  are  to  be  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter. 

713.  Varieties  may  be  designated  by  names  when^  they  are  re- 
markable enough  to  require  it.  The  name  of  the  variety,  when 
used  at  all,  follows  that  of  the  species,  and  is  formed  on  the  same 
plan.  Subgenera  need  to  be  designated  by  names,  which  are  sub- 
stantive, and  on  the  same  principle  as  generic  names.  These  are 
convenient  to  refer  to,  but  are  not  a  part  of  the  proper  name  of 
a  plant,  which  is  that  of  the  genus  and  species  only. 

714.  The  names  of  genera  and  species  are  the  same  in  all  botani- 
cal systems,  and  therefore  are  properly  alluded  to  here.  But  those 
of  orders,  and  all  other  groups  higher  than  genera,  vary  in  plan 
with  the  system  adopted.    Classifications  are  of  two  sorts,  viz. 

715.  Ralnnl  and  IrUIicial  SjltfrnSt  A  natural  system  carries  out 
in  practice  as  perfectly  as  possible  the  principles  sketched  in  this 
chapter,  arranging  all  known  species  in  groups  of  various  grades  in 
view  of  their  whole  plan  of  structure,  so  placing  each  genus,  tribe, 
order,  Ac.  next  to  those  it  most  resembles  in  all  respects.  An  arti- 
ficial system  arranges  the  genera  by  some  one  character,  or  set  of 
characters,  chosen  for  convenience,  disregarding  other  considerations. 
It  aims  only  to  provide  an  easy  mode  of  ascertaining  the  names  of 
plants,  and  does  not  attempt  to  express  their  points  of  resemblance 
generally,  but  serves  nearly  the  same  purpose  as  a  dictionary. 
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716'  Artiiicial  systems  are  no  longer  used  in  botanj,  except  as 
keys  or  helps  in  referring  plants  to  their  proper  groups  in  natural 
arrangements.  But  the  celebrated  Artificial  System  of  Linn«ns 
so  long  prevailed,  and  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
progress  of  the  science,  that  it  is  still  desirable  &t  the  student  to 
understand  it.  It  will  therefore  be  explained,  after  we  have  illus- 
trated the  principles  of  the  Natural  System  of  Botany* 


CHAPTER    II. 

OF  THE  NATURAI^  SYSTEM  OF  BOTANY. 

717.  The  object  proposed  by  the  Natural  System  of  Botany  is 
to  bring  together  into  groups  those  plants  which  most  nearly  resem- 
ble each  other,  not  in  a  single  and  perhaps  relatively  unimportant 
point  (as  in  an  artificial  classification),  but  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars ;  and  to  combine  the  subordinate  groups  into  successively  more 
comprehensive  natural  assemblages,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom  in  a  metliodical  arrangement.  All  the  charac- 
ters which  plants  present,  that  is,  all  their  points  of  agreement  or 
difference,  are  employed  in  the  classification ;  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  greatest  number  of  plants  being  used  for  the  primary 
grand  divisions ;  those  less  comprehensive,  for  subordinate  groups, 
&C. ;  so  that  the  charaetery  or  descripdon  of  each  group,  when  fully 
given,  actually  expresses  the  main  particulars  in  which  the  plants  it 
embraces  agree  among  themselves,  and  differ  fix)m  other  groups  of 
the  same  rank.  This  complete  analysis  being  carried  through  the 
system,  from  the  primary  divisions  dowa  to  the  species,  it  is  evid^tkt 
that  the  study  of  a  single  plant  of  each  group  will  give  a  correct 
general  idea  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  even  the  sensible  proper- 
ties, of  the  whole. 

718.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  relationshipB  of  plants  are  real; 
that  there  is  not  only  a  general  plan  of  vegetatioa  (with  which  the 
student  has  already  become  familiar),  but  also  a  plan  in  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  one  plant  and  another  $  that  the  species  sustain 
to  each  other  the  relation  of  parts  to  a  whole,  —  so  that  this  wkcU^ 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  is  an  organized  t^item.    And  this  system,  as 
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fsir  as  compccheoded,  may  be  to  a  good  degree  expressed  in  our 
classification.  This  idea  of  plan  and  system  in  nature  supposes  a 
PUuiner,  or  a  mind  which  has  ordered  things  so,  with  intelligence  and 
purpofese ;  and  it  is  this  plan,  or  its  evidences  and  results^  which  the 
naturalist  is  endeavoring  to  investigate.  The  botanist,  accordingly, 
does  not-undertake  to  contrive  a  system,  but  he  strives  to  express  in 
a  classificati(Mi,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  System  of  Nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Pian  of  the  Creator  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

719.  "So  there  can  be  only  one  natural  system  of  botany,  if  by 
the  term  we  mean  the  plan  according  to  which  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion  was  called  into  being,  with  all  its  grades  and  diversities  among 
the  species,  as  well  of  past  as  of  the  present  time.  But  there  may 
be  many  natural  systems,  if  we  mean  the  attempts  of  men  to  inter- 
pret and  express  the  plan  of  the  vegetable  creation,  —  systems 
which  will  vary  with  our  advancing  knowledge,  and  with  the  judg- 
ment and  skill  of  different  botanists, — and  which  must  all  be  very 
jHiperfect.  They  will  all  bear  the  impress  of  individual  minds,  and 
be  shaped  by  the  current  philosophy  of  the  age.  But  the  endeavor 
always  is  to  make  the  classification  a  reflection  of  Nature,  as  far  as 
any  system  can  be  which  has  to  express  such  a  vast  and  ever  in- 
creasing array  of  facts,  and  most  various  and  intricate  relations,  in 
a  series  of  definite  propositions,  and  have  its  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions following  each  other  in  some  fixed  order."  Our  so-called 
natural  methods  must  always  fail  to  give  more  than  an  imperfect 
and  considerably  distorted  reflection,  not  merely  of  the  plan  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  even  of  our  knowledge  of  it ;  and  every 
form  of  it  yet  devised,  or  likely  to  be,  is  more  or  less  artificial,  in 
some  of  its  parts  or  details.     This  is  inevitable,  because,  — 

720.  (1st)  The  relationships  of  any  group  cannot  always  be  right- 
\j  estimated  before  all  its  members  are  known,  and  their  whole 
structure  understood ;  so  that  the  views  of  botanists  are  liable  to  be 
modified  with  the  discoveries  of  every  year.  The  discovery  of  a 
single  plant,  or  of  a  point  of  structure  before  misunderstood,  has 
sometimes  changed  materially  the  position  of  a  considerable  group 
in  tlie  system,  and  minor  alterations  are  continually  made  by  our  in- 
creasing knowledge.  (2d.)  The  groups  which  we  recognize,  and  dis- 
tinguish as  genera,  tribes,  orders,  &C.,  are  not  always,  and  perhaps 
not  generally,  completely  circumscribed  in  nature,  as  we  are  obliged 
to  assume  them  to  be  in  our  classification.  This  might  be  expected 
fixMU  the  nature  of  the  case.     For  the  naturalist's  groups,  of  what- 
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ever  grade,  arc  not  realttiesy  but  ideas  ;  their  consideration  involves 
questions,  not  of  things,  between  which  absolute  distinctions  might 
be  drawn,  but  of  degrees  of  resemblance^  which  may  be  expected  to 
present  infinite  gradations.  (3d.)  Although  the  grades  of  affinity 
among  species  are  most  various,  if  not  wholly  indefinite,  the  nat- 
uralist reduces  them  all  to  a  few,  and  treats  his  genera,  tribes,  &c. 
as  equal  units,  or  as  distinguished  by  characters  of  about  equal  value 
throughout, — which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  (4th.)  The  nat- 
uralist in  his  works  is  obliged  to  arrange  the  groups  he  recognizes  in 
a  lineal  series ;  but  each  genus,  or  order,  &c.  is  vexy  often  about 
equally  related  to  three  or  four  others ;  so  that  only  a  part  of  the 
relationship  of  plants  can  practically  bo  indicated  in  the  published 
arrangemenL 

721.  The  natural  system  as  sketched  by  Bernard  and  A.  L.  3v»- 
sieu,  and  improved  by  the  labors  of  succeeding  botanists,  essentially 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  the  known  genera  according  to  their  af- 
finities under  two  hundred  or  more  natural  orders,  and  of  these  under 
a  few  great  types  or  classes.  What  is  now  most  wanted  to  complete 
the  system  is  a  truly  natural  arrangement  of  the  orders  under  the 
great  classes,  like  that  of  the  genera  under  their  respective  orders. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  series  in  which  the  orders  follow  one  another 
in  botanical  works  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  system  of 
nature.  Different  authors  adopt  different  modes  of  arranging  them ; 
and  all  of  them  that  a  learner  could  use  are  avowedly  more  or  less 
artificial. 

722.  Omitting  all  historical  details  and  statements  of  more  or  less 
conflicting  views,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  the  natural  system 
as  we  now  practically  receive  it  In  explaining  the  principles  of 
classification,  we  proceeded  from  the  individual  to  the  class.  In  ex- 
amining the  actual  construction  of  the  system  of  botany,  it  is  simpler 
to  regard  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  show  how  it  is  nat- 
uraDy  divided  and  subdivided.  This  is  the  course  a  student  must 
follow  with  an  unknown  plant  before  him,  which  he  wishes  to  refer 
first  to  its  class,  then  to  its  order,  and  finally  to  its  genus  and 
species. 

723.  The  long  and  complex  series,  stretching  from  the  highest 
organized  vegetable  down  to  the  simplest  and  minutest  of  the  Fungi 
and  Algas,  is  most  naturally  divided,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  into 
two  partd,  forming  a  higher  and  a  lower  grade  or  series  (98),  viz. 
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Ser%e9  L  Phanogamous  (or  Phanerogamous)  or  Flowkr- 
ING  Plants  (114,  117),  which  produce  flowers  and  seeds,  the  latter 
containing  a  ready-formed  embryo. 

Series  II.  Cryitogamous  or  Flowerlrss  Plants  (113, 
117,  651),  whose  organs  of  reproduction  are  not  flowers,  but  some 
more  or  less  analogous  apparatus,  and  which  are  propagated  by 
spores  or  specialized  cells. 

724.  We  have  next  to  consider  how  these  two  series  may  be 
themselves  divided,  in  view  of  the  most  general  and  important  points 
of  difference  which  the  plants  they  comprise  exhibiL  Whenever 
Phaenogamous  plants  rise  to  arborescent  forms,  a  difference  in  port 
and  aspect  at  once  arrests  attention;  that  which  distinguishes  our 
common  trees  and  shrubs  from  Palms  and  the  like  (Fig.  184).  On 
examination,  this  is  found  to  accompany  a  well-marked  important 
difierence  in  the  structure  of  the  stem  or  wood,  and  in  its  mode  of 
growth.  The  former  present  the  exogenous,  the  latter  the  endoge- 
nous structure  or  growth  (200-203,  207,  &c.).  This  difference  is 
equally  discernible,  if  not  so  striking,  in  the  annual  or  herbaceous 
stems  of  these  two  sorts  of  Phaenogamous  plants.  A  difference  is 
also  apparent  in  their  foliage  ;  the  former  generally  have  reticukU-' 
edy  or  nettednveined,  the  latter  paroHel'veined  leaves  (276).  The 
leaves  of  the  former  usually  fall  off  by  an  articulation ;  those  of  the 
latter  decay  on  the  stem  (309,  310).  The  Phaenogamous  series, 
therefore,  divides  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  into  Exogenous 
and  Endogenous  plants,  more  briefly  named  Exogens  and  Endo- 
GENS.  The  difference  between  the  two  not  only  pervades  their 
whole  port  and  aspect,  but  is  manifest  from  the  earliest  stage,  in  the 
plan  of  the  embryo.  The  embryo  of  Exogens,  as  already  shown,  is 
provided  with  a  paiif  o^  cotyledons  (or  sometimes  with  more  than 
one  pair)  ;  that  of  Endogens,  with  only  one ;  whence  the  former  are 
also  termed  Dicotyledonous,  and  the  latter  Mpnocotylfj>o- 
Kous  plants  (128,  641-643)  :  names  introduced  by  Jussieu,  the 
&ther  of  this  branch  of  botany.*  Taking  these  divisions  for  classes, 
we  have 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  no  real  and  complete  exception  to  the  coincidence  of  an 
exogenous  stem  with  a  dicotyledonous  (or  polycotylcdonous)  embryo,  and  of  an 
endogenoos  stem  with  a  monocotyledonous  embryo.  Nyctaginaceous  plants 
and  some  others  have  a  few  vascular  bundles  scattered  through  their  pith,  but 
the  rest  of  the  wood  is  regularly  exogenous.  The  stalk  of  Podophyllum  imi- 
tates an  Endogen,  but  the  subterranean  rootstock  is  truly  exogenous,  as  it  should 
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Class  I.  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants  ;  those 
with  endogenous  stems,  netted-veined  leaves,  and  diootyledonous  (or 
rarelj  polyootjledonous)  embryo ; 

Class  IL  Endogenous  or  Monocottledonous  Plants  ; 
those  with  endogenous  stems,  mostly  parallel-yeined  leaves,  and 
monocotyledonous  embryo. 

725.  Without  entering  here  into  a  particular  explanation  of  the 
diversities  of  structure  which  Cryptogamous  plants  present,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  exhibit  three  grades  of  simplification  as  to  their 
vegetation,  which  appear  to  correspond  with  three  diiferent  modes 
of  fertilization.  Plants  of  the  highest  grades  of  the  Cryptogamous 
series  have  wood  and  ducts  in  their  composition  (i.  e.  they  are.  vascu- 
lar plants,  111),  and  display  the  ordinary  type  of  vegetation,  viz. 
with  an  axis  or  stem,  bearing  distinct  foliage.  But  this  stem  in 
structure  is  neither  endogenous  nor  exogenous,  and  grows  from  the 
apex  only,  having  no  primary  root ;  whence  these  vascular  Flower- 
less  plants  have  been  called  Acrogens,  or  Acrogenous  plants. 
Of  this  kind  are  Ferns,  Lycopodiacese,  Equisetaoeae  or  Horsetails, 
&C.  These  plants,  it  appears,  produce  their  organs  analogous  to 
flowers,  and  have  their  fecundation  effected,  once  for  all,  upon  the 
infantile  or  germinating  plantlet,  and  the  result  is  the  origination  of 
a  bud,  which  develops  into  the  adult  plant ;  and  that  bears  the  fruit, 
in  the  form  of  spore-cases  and  spores  (663).  Here  then  are  the 
characters  of 

Class  III.  Acrogenous  Plants  ;  Cryptogamous  plants,  with 
a  distinct  axis  and  mostly  with  foliage,  having  wood  and  ducts  in 
their  composition :  fertilization  occurring  upon  a  transient  germinat- 
ing plantlet,  and  giving  rise  to  the  adult  plant 

726.  The  other  Cryptogamous  plants,  being  composed  of  pkren- 
chyma  only,  (or  with  slight  exceptions,)  are  called  Cellular  plants 
(111).  Among  them  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts  present  for  the 
most  part  tlie  ordinary  plan  of  vegetation ;  their  organs  analogous 
to  flowers  appear  in  the  adult  plant ;  and  the  fertilization  of  the 
pistillidium  gives  origin  to  a  sporangium  in  which  a  multitude  ot 
spores,  capable  of  germination,  are  developed.     These  compose 

Class  IV.  Anophytes  :  cellular  Cryptogamous  plants,  with 
distinct  stem  and  foliage,  or  sometimes  these  parts  confluent  into  a 

be.     The  tranki  or  lootstocks  of  Water-Lilies  appear  to  be  endogenoat ;  bat 
those  who  have  inTeatigatod  them  minutely,  declare  that  they  are  not  really  so. 
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frond,  composed  of  parenchyma  alone :  fertilization  giving  rise  to  a 
sporangium  filled  with  spores. 

727.  The  remaining  and  lower  grade  consists  of  plants  such  as 
Lichens,  Seaweeds  or  Algae,  and  Fungi,  which  exhibit  no  clear  dis- 
tinction into  stem,  root,  and  leaves,  but  consist  of  single  cells  or  rows 
of  cells  in  their  lowest  grades,  and  in  the  higher,  of  masses  of  cells 
disposed  in  almost  every  shape,  but  tending  mostly  to  flat  strata  or 
expansions ;  hence  the  vegetation  is  termed  a  thaHtis  (or  bed),  and 
this  word  gives  a  name  to  the  class,  viz« 

Class  V.  Thallofhytes  :  cellular  Cryptogamous  plants  with 
no  distinction  of  axis'  and  foliage ;  their  spores  mostly  directly  fer- 
tilized (as  explained  in  another  place,  656  -  661). 

728.  These  five  classes  are  unequal  in  extent  and  diversity ;  the 
Exogenous  class  containing  much  the  largest  number  of  orders ;  the 
Endogens  also  comprising  a  considerable  number ;  the  others  com- 
prise few  orders  or  main  types,  but  are  most  of.  them  very  rich 
in  tribes,  genera,  and  species. 

729.  Only  the  first  or  highest  class  presents  such  marked  diver- 
sity of  type  among  the  plants  it  comprises  as  to  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  subclasses,  that  is,  of  groups  of  such  importance  as  to 
raise  the  question  whether  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  classes. 
This  question  is  raised  by  the  peculiarities  of  Conifers  (Pines,  Cy- 
presses, the  Yew,  &c),  and  by  the  tropical  order  of  Cycadaceae ;  in 
which,  not  only  are  the  fiowers  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity, 
but  the  fertile  ones  consist  of  naked  ovules  merely,  borne  on  the 
margins  or  surface  of  a  sort  of  open  leaf,  or  else  of  an  ovule,  without 
anything  answering  to  a  pistil  at  alL  But  as  these  plants  are  truly 
exogenous  and  dicotyledonous  (or  often  polycotyledooaous),  the  better 
opinion  is  that  they  should  be  ranked  under  the  Exogenous  or 
Dicotyledonous  class,  as  a  subclass.  So  that,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  first  class  consists  of 

Subclass  L  Anoiosfermous  Exooens:  viz.  those  with 
proper  pistils  enclosing  their  ovules  in  an  ovary,  in  the  ordinary 
manner ;  the  pollen  to  fertilize  the  ovules  received  upon  a  stigma 
(420,  559,  574), — the  others  form  the 

Subclass  n.  Gymnosfkrmous  Exogens  :  those  with  naked 
ovules  and  seeds  (tis  the  name  denotes),  which  are  fertilized  by 
direct  application  of  the  pollen  (5(K)t  573,  625). 

730.  The  general  plan  of  the  classes  and  subclasses  may  be  pre- 
sented in  one  view,  as  in  the  subjoined  synopsis.  ^^  . 
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781.  The  arrangement  and  general  character  of  the  principal 
orders  under  each  class  form  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 
Before  entering  upon  it,  the 

782.  Homendaton  of  Orden,  Tribes,  te.  requires  some  explanation. 
The  names  of  such  groups  are  in  the  plural  number.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  name  of  an  order  is  that  of  some  leading  or  well-knovm 
genus  in  it,  prolonged  into  the  adjective  termination  acem.  Thus, 
the  plants  of  the  order  which  comprises  the  Mallow  {Mdva)  are 
called  Malvac€€8  ;  that  is,  PlanUg  Malvaeea,  or,  in  English,  Malva- 
ceous  plants:  those  of  which  the  Rose  (Roaa)  is  the  well-known 
representative  are  So$ace4e,  or  Rosaceous  plants,  &c  Some  few 
ordinal  names,  however,  are  differently  formed,  and  directly  indicate 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  group ;  as,  for  instance,  Legumxnosa^ 
or  the  Leguminous  plants,  such  as  the  Pea,  Bean,  &c.,  whose  fruit 
is  a  legume  (610)  ;  VmbeUi/ertB,  or  Umbelliferous  plants,  so  named 
from  having  the  flowers  in  umbels ;  Composttay  an  order  having 
what  were  termed  compound  flowers  by  the  earlier  botanists  (394)  ; 
LabiaUBy  so  called  from  the  labiate  or  two-lipped  corolla  which 
nearly  all  the  species  exhibit ;  OnicifertEy  which  have  their  four 
petals  disposed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cross  (Fig.  405). 

738.  Suborders,  tribes,  and  all  other  groups  between  orders  and 
genera,  bear  names  framed  upon  the  same  principles,  that  is,  they 
are  plural,  substantively-taken  adjectives,  derived  from  the  name  of 
some  characteristic  genus  of  the  group.  Thus  the  genus  Rota 
gives  name  to  a  particular  tribe,  Rosea^  .of  the  order  Rosacets  ;  the 
genus  Mcdva  to  the  tribe  Malvece,  of  the  order  AfalvacecBy  &c.,  —  the 
termination  in  acea  being  avoided,  because  reserved  for  ordinal 


CHAPTER    III. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  NATUBAL  OBDEBS  OB  FAMILIES. 

734.  Some  authors  (such  as  Jussieu  and  Endlicher)  commence 
with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  series,  and  end  with  the  higher ; 
while  others  (as  De  CandoUe)  pursue  the  opposite  course,  beginning 
with  the  more  perfect  Flowering  plants,  and  concluding  with  the 
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lowest  grade  of  Flowerless  plants*  The  first  mode  possesses  the 
theoretical  advantage  of  ascending  by  successive  steps  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex  stmctare ;  the  second,  the  great  prac- 
tical advantage  of  beginning  with  the  most  complete  and  best  under- 
stood,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  the  most  reduced  and  least 
known  forms,  or,  in  other  words,  from  tlie  easiest  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult ;  and  is  therefore  the  best  plan  for  the  student. 

735.  Until  the  orders  shall  have  been  successfully  assodated  into 
natural  alliances  or  superior  groups,  (of  whatever  name,)  it  is  most 
convenient  to  follow  De  Candolle's  arrangement  of  them,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  with  such  minor  alterations  as  may  be  called  for.  The 
principal  Floras  now  in  use  are  arranged  upon  this  general  method 
It  commences  with  the  Exogenous  class,  with  those  orders  of  it 
which  are  generally  provided  with  complete  fiowers,  and  which  ex- 
hibit the  fioral  organs  in  the  most  normal  condition,  according  to 
our  theory  of  the  blossom  (Chap.  IX.,  Sect.  I. -IIL),  tliat  is, 
which  have  most  of  the  several  parts  free  and  separate.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  those  which  are  characterized  by  the  union  or  consolida- 
tion of  their  floral  organs,  and  then  to  those  which  are  reduced  or 
simplified  by  the  suppression  or  obliteration  of  parts,  ending  with  the 
Gymnospermous  subclass,  the  flowers  of  which  are  extremely  simpli- 
fied. The  Endogenous  class  succeeds,  with  a  somewhat  analogous 
arrangement,  ending  with  Grasses ;  and  the  classes  of  the  Cryp- 
togamous  series  follow  in  the  order  of  their  rank. 

736.  The  following  cursory  sketch  takes  in  the  principal  orders, 
freely  omitting,  however,  small  and  obscure  ones,  as  well  as  certain 
well-characterized  groups  which  have  no  interest  to  the  ordinary 
student,  and  no  indigenous,  naturalized,  or  commonly  cultivated  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States.  Certain  exotic  orders  are  ako 
omitted  from  the  synopsis  of  the  classes  or  large  divisions,  for  greater 
simplicity,  but  are  briefly  mentioned  in  their  proper  place.  Fuller 
accounts  of  the  natural  orders,  and  of  their  systematic  arrangement, 
structure,  properties,  &C.,  must  be  sought  in  more  extensive  woiks, 
such  as  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  &c* 
As  applied  to  the  botany  of  this  country,  what  is  essential  is  comprised 
in  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States,  by  the 
present  writer,  and  in  similar  Floras.  The  characters  of  the  orders 
&c  are  drawn  up  in  ordinary  botanical  language.  For  explanation 
of  the  technical  terms  used,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Glossary  at 
tlie  end  of  the  volume. 
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Series  L    Flowering   or  Phanogamous  Plants. 

Plants  furnished  with  flowers  (essentially  consisting  of  stamens 
and  pistils),  and  producing  proper  seeds. 

Class  I.    Exogenous  or  Dicotyledonous  Plants. 

Stem  consisting  of  a  distinct  bark  and  pith,  which  are  separated 
by  an  interposed  layer  of  woody  fibre  and  vessels,  forming  wood  in 
all  perennial  stems :  increase  in  diameter  effected  by  the  annual 
deposition  of  new  layers  between  the  old  wood  and  the  bark,  which 
are  arranged  in  concentric  zones  and  traversed  by  medullary  rays. 
Leaves  commonly  articulated  with  the  stems,  their  veins  branching 
and  reticulated.  Sepals  and  petals,  when  present,  more  commonly 
in  fives  or  fours,  and  very  rarely  in  threes.  Embryo  with  two  (or 
rarely  more)  cotyledons. 

Subclass  1.  Angiospermous  Exogenous  Plants. 
Ovules  produced  in  a  closed  ovary,  and  fertilized  by  the  action  of 
pollen  through  the  medium  of  a  stigma.  Embryo  with  a  pair  of  op- 
posite cotyledons.  (For  convenience,  the  very  numerous  orders  of 
this  subclass  are  divided  into  those  with  polypetalous,  monopetalous, 
and  apetalous  flowers.  This  holds  in  a  general  way ;  but  a  good 
many  genera  and  species  of  mainly  polypetalous,  and  some  of  mono- 
petalous orders,  are  apetalous.  The  chai*acter  of  the  following  divis- 
ion must  therefore  be  regarded  as  liable  to  exception  in  this  respect 
For  example,  many  of  the  genera  of  the  first  order  have  apetalous 
flowers.  —  The  earlier  groups  of  this  division  are  mostly  hypogy- 
nous ;  those  that  succeed,  perigynous ;  the  last  are  epigynous.) 

Division  I.    Polypetalous  Exogenous  Plants. 
Calyx  and  coroUa  both  present ;  and  the  petals  distinct. 

Conspectus  op  the  Orders. 

Grovqp  I.    OvarieB  several  or  namerous  (in  a  few  cases  solitary )»  distinct,  when 
in  several  rows  sometimes  cohering  in  a  mass,  but  not  united  into  a  com- 
pound pistil    Petals  and  stamens  hypogynous.    Seeds  albuminous. 
*  Stamens  or  pistils  (one  or  both)  numerous  or  indefinite. 

Herbs  without  stipules.  Ran uxculacbac. 

Shmbfl  or  trees.    Corolla  imbricated  in  the  bud.  Magnoliacb^. 

Shrubs  or  trees.    Corolla  valvate  in  the  bud.  Anonacea. 
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•  «  Stamens  few  or  dofinitei  mostly  before  the  petals.    Pistils  one  or  few. 
Climbing  plants.    Dioeeioos  or  moncMaons.  Msvispesmacba. 

Not  climbing.    Flowers  peifect  Anthers  opening  bj  Talves.    BsBBERiDieua 

Gronp  2.  Ovaries  several  and  distinct,  or  perfectly  united  into  a  oompoond 
pistil  of  several  cells.  Embryo  enclosed  in  a  sac  at  the  end  of  the  albu- 
men, or,  in  Nelumbiom,  without  albumen.    Aquatic  herbs. 

Carpels  distinct,  immersed  in  a  dilated  top-shaped  torus.  Nblum biacue. 

Carpels  united  into  a  several-celled  and  many-ovuled  ovary.        Ntmphjucba. 

Carpels  distinct  and  free.    Stamens  6-18.  Cabombacea 

Group  3.  Ovary  compound,  (-celled,  with  the  placentss  in  the  axis.  Star 
mens  hypogynous,  indefinite.  Seeds  numerous,  anatropous,  albaminoiBi 
with  a  small  embryo.  Manh  herbs,  with  singular  pitcherfihaped  or 
tubular  leaves.  Sabbaceniace& 

Group  4.    Ovary  compound,  with  parietal  plaoentse.    Petals  and  sepals  2  or  4, 
deciduous.    Stamens  hypogynous.    Flower  unsymmetricaL  Embryo  small, 
in  copious  albumen,  or  coiled  when  there  is  no  albumen. 
Seeds  albuminous  :  embryo  small  or  minute. 
Polyandrous :  flower  regular.    Juice  milky  or  colored.  Papatbbjlcbb. 

Diadclphous  or  hexandrons  :  flower  irregular.  Fukabiacba 

•  Seeds  without  albumen :  styles  and  stigmas  united  into  one. 

Pod  two-celled.    Radicle  folded  on  the  cotyledons.  Csucifeba 

Pod  one-celled.    Embryo  rolled  up.  Cappabidacejb 

Seeds  without  albumen :  styles  or  stigmas  severaL  Rbsboacba 

Group  5.  Ovary  compound,  with  parietal  placentse.  Floral  envelopes  mostlj 
5-mcrous ;  calyx  persistent    Stamens  hypogynous.    Seeds  albuminous. 

Anthers  (5)  adnate,  introrse,  connate.    Corolla  irregular.  Yiolacbjl 

Anthers  extrorse,  or  innate,  distinct.    Corolla  regnlaL 

Vernation  circinate.    Petals  marcescent  Dbosexacba 

Vernation  straight.    Petals  usually  caducous.  Cistackjl 

Group  6.    Ovary  compound,  with  the  plaoentie  parietal,  or  S  -  5-celled  from 

their  meeting  in  the  axis.    Stamens  hypogynous.     Seeds  with  a  straight 

embr^'O  and  little  or  no  albumen. 

Sterile  filaments  or  a  lobed  appendage  before  each  petal.  Pa&hassiacba 

Sterile  filaments  none  :  leaves  opposite. 

Stipules  none :  leaves  dotted.    Stamens  unsymmetrical.  Htpbbicaccjb. 

Stipules  present :  leaves  dotless.     Stamens  symmetrical.  Elatihacba 

Group  7.  Ovary  compound,  one-celled  with  a  firee  central  placenta,  or  S- 
several-celled  with  the  placenta  in  the  axis.  Calyx  free  or  nearly  so. 
Stamens  hypogynous  or  perigynous.  Embryo  peripheric,  coiled  more  or 
less  around  the  outside  of  mealy  albumen. 

Petals  and  stamens  numerous.    Ovary  many-celled.   MitaKMimTAinrHBKACBA 

Petals  3  -  5  or  6,  sometimes  wanting. 
Floral  envelopes  symmetrical.     Stamens  10  or  fewer.      Cabtophtx.lacb& 
Floral  envelopes  unsymmetrical,  or  stamens  many.  Pobtulacacbjk- 
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Gnmp  8.  Oyaiy  componnd  and  sereral-cellod,  with  the  placcntn  in  the  axis ; 
or  the  nnnieroiis  carpels  mora  or  less  coherent  with  each  other  or  with  a 
central  axis.  Cal3rx  free  from  the  ovary,  with  a  valrate  sestiyation.  Sta- 
mens mostly  indefinite,  monadelphons,  or  polyadelphous,  inserted  with  the 
petals  into  the  receptacle  or  base  of  the  petals. 

Anthers  1 -celled,  reniform.    Stamens  monadelphous.  MALVACEiB. 

Anthers  2-celled.    Fertile  stamens  few,  monadelphoos.  Byttnebiace^. 

Anthers  2-oeUed.    Stamens  polyandrous  or  polyadelphous.  Tiliacbjb. 

GftK^  9.  Oraiy  compound,  with  two  or  more  cells,  and  the  placentie  in  the 
axis,  free  from  the  calyx,  which  is  imbricated  in  aestivation.  Stamens  in- 
definite, or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  usually  monadelphous,  hypogy- 
nous.  —  Trees  or  shrubs. 

Leaves  simple,  not  dotted.    Stamens  indefinite.  CAMSLLiACEiE. 

Leaves  pellucid-punctate,  mostly  compound.  Auraktiacejb. 

Leaves  compound,  dotless.     Stamens  10  or  less,  monadelphous. 

Seeds  single  in  each  cell,  wingless.  Meliacbx. 

Seeds  several  in  each  cell,  winged.  Cedrelacba. 

Group  10.  Ovary  compound,  or  of  several  carpels  adhering  to  a  central  axis, 
(or  rarely  distinct  in  the  last  two),  free  from  the  calyx,  which  is  mostly  im- 
bricated in  SBstivation.  Stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals, 
inserted  on  the  receptacle,  often  monadelphous  at  the  base.  Embiyo  large. 
Albumen  little  or  none.    Flowers  perfect,  except  in  some  Rutaceae. 

*  Flower  irregular  and  unsymmetrical.    Albumen  none. 
Stamens  united  over  the  pistil.    Ovules  several  in  each  cell.     Balsaminace^. 
Stamens  distinct.    Ovules  single  in  each  cell.  TROPiEOLACK^is. 

*  *  Flower  regular  and  mostly  symmetrical. 
Leaves  not  punctate  with  transparent  dots. 
Calyx  valvate.    Albumen  none :  cotyledons  very  thick.       Limnaitthacejb. 
Calyx  imbricated  in  ssstivation. 
Embryo  conduplicate :  the  radicle  bent  down  on  the 

convolute  cotyledons.  Gsrahiacbjb. 

Embryo  stnught  or  nearly  so. 

Stamens  (fertile)  5.    Leaves  simple,  entire.  Linace^e. 

Stamens  10.    Leaves  opposite,  compound.  ZYOOPHYLLACEiB. 

Stamens  10.    Leaves  alternate,  mostly  compound. 

Ovules  more  than  one  in  each  cell.  Oxalidace^b. 

Ovules  only  one  in  each  cell.  Sixarubacbjb. 

Leaves  punctate  with  transparent  dots.         '  Rutacba. 

Group  11.  Ovary  one,  or  several  and  distinct  or  combined  into  one,  with  one 
or  rarely  two  ovules  in  each  cell.  Calyx  free;  stamens  more  or  less 
perigynous,  as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  Embryo  large: 
albumen  none.  Shrubs  or  trees  with  a  resinous  or  viscid-milky  juice,  and 
mostly  polygamous  or  dicecious  flowers.  Leaves  not  punctate.  —  In  tem- 
perate climates  represented  only  by  Anagardiacejb. 
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Group  12.  Ovary  compound,  1-5-oeUed,  with  one  or  two  ovnles  erect  from 
the  base  of  the  cells.  Calyx  free  or  partly  adherent.  Stamens  as  many  as 
the  petals  or  sepals  and  opposite  the  former.  Seeds  anatropoos,  albums 
nous.  Woody  plants,  with  a  colorless  juice.  Flowers  regular.  I^eaves 
alternate. 

Calyx  obscure.    Petals  valyate,  caducous.    Embryo  minute.  Vitacbjk. 

Calyx  more  conspicuous  than  the  petals,  valvate.  Bhaxitjlcea. 

Groiq}  13.    Ovary  compound,  2-5-cclled,  with  only  one  or  two  ovules  in  each 
cell.    Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternate  with  them,  perigynous. 
Seeds  furnished  with  an  arillus,  albuminous,  with  a  large  straight  embryo. 
Woody  plants,  with  regular  flowers   and  simple  leaves.  —  Represented  . 
mainly  by  Cku^btrjlckm. 

Group  14.  Ovary  compound  and  2-3-celled,  with  one  or  two  (rarely  3  or  4) 
ovules  in  each  cell,  free  from  the  calyx,  which  is  imbricated  in  sstivation. 
Flowers  often  irregular,  and  sometimes  unsymmetrical.  Stamens  definite, 
hypogynous  or  perigynous.  Shrubs,  trees,  or  herbs.  Leaves  opposite  or 
alternate,  not  punctate. 

Stamens  distinct,  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  or  perigynous  disk. 
Embryo  (except  in  Staphylea)  variously  curved  or  coiled,  and 

destitute  of  albumen.  Sapikdaoba. 

Stamens  hypogynous,  without  a  disk. 
Stamens  mostly  monadelphous,  10. 

Flowers  regular.    Embryo  curved ;  albumen  none.  Malpighiackjb. 

Stamens  monadelphous  or  diadclphous,  6  or  8.    Flower  irregu- 
lar and  unsymmetrical.    Embryo  straight  in  albumen.        Polyoalace  jb. 

Group  15.  Ovary  simple  and  solitary,  free  from  the  calyx;  the  fruit  a  pod. 
Flower  S-merous,  the  odd  sepal  anterior.  Corolla  papilionaceous,  irregu- 
lar, or  sometimes  regular.  Stamens  monadelphous,  diadclphous,  or  dis- 
tinct, mostly  perigynous.     Seeds  destitute  of  albumen 

Stamens  hypogynous,  the  anterior  wanting.    Stipules  none.      Kramer iacewB. 
Stamens  mostly  perigynous.    Fruit  a  legume.  Leguminosjr. 

Group  16.  Ovaries  one  or  several,  either  simple  and  distinct,  or  combined 
into  a  compound  ovary  with  two  or  more  cells  and  the  placentse  in 
the  axis.  Petals  and  the  distinct  stamens  perigynous.  Seeds  destitute  of 
albumen. 

♦  Calyx  free,  although  often  enclosing  the  ovaries  in  its  tube,  except  when  the 

latter  are  ^united,  when  it  is  adnate  to  the  compound  ovary,  and  the  sta- 
mens are  indefinite. 

^ 

Leaves  alternate,  stipulate.    Cotyledons  plane.  Rosacea. 

Leaves  opposite,  not  stipulate,  nor  pellucid-punctate.  Calycakthace.e. 

Leaves  opposite,  not  stipulate,  pellucid-punctate.  Myrtacejb. 

*  *  Calyx  free  from  the  compound  ovary.    Stamens  definite.        Lythrackju 
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*  *  *  Calyx-tnbe  adnata  to  the  compound  ovaiy.    Stamens  definite. 

Anthen  opening  by  a  pore  at  the  apex.  Mblastoxacbjb. 
Anthers  opening  longitudinally. 

Stipules  between  the  petioles.    Leaves  opposite.  Rhizofhoracba. 
Stipules  none.    Calyx  Talvate. 

Cotyledons  convolute.    Fruit  indehiscent,  1 -celled.  Combrbtacbjs. 

Cotyledons  plane.    Fruit  mostly  2- 4-celled.  Onaobacbje. 

Group  17.  Ovary  compound,  one-celled,  with  parietal  plaoentae.  Petals  and 
(with  one  exception)  stamens  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Flowers 
perfect,  except  in  Papayacea. 

*  Cal3rx  adherent  to  the  ovary. 

Albumen  none  or  very  little.    Petals  and  stamens  indefinite.  Cactacbs. 

Albumen  very  copious.    Embryo  minute.     Stamens  5.  Gbossulacea. 

Albumen  present    Embryo  rather  largo.    Stamens  indefinite.  Loasaceje. 

*  *  Calyx  free  from  the  ovary. 
Flowers  perfect.    Stamens  5. 

Stamens  distinct  and  pcrigynous.  TubneraCba. 

Stamens  monadelphous,  adnate  to  the  gynophore.  Pabsifloracba. 

Flowers  dioecious.    Stamens  10,  on  the  corolla.  Papayacbjk. 

Vrwp  18.  Ovary  compound,  one -several-celled,  the  placcntsB  parietal  (either 
truly  or  falsely  so).  Calyx  adnate.  CorolU  frequently  monopetalous. 
Stamens  mostly  united  either  by  their  filaments  or  anthers.  Flowers 
dioecious  or  monoecious.  Albumen  none.  Succulent  or  tender  vines  with 
tendrils.  Cucurbitacba. 

Gnmp  19.  Ovaries  two  or  more,  many-ovulcd,  distinct,  or  partly,  sometimes 
completely,  united,  wlien  the  compound  ovary  is  one-celled  with  parietal 
placentK,  or  2 -many-celled  with  the  placentSB  in  the  axis.  Calyx  either 
free  from  the  ovary  or  more  or  less  adherent  to  it.  Petals  and  stamens 
inserted  on  the  calyx ;  the  latter  mostly  definite.  Seeds  albuminous,  nu- 
merous. 

Instils  of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals.  Crassulacba. 

Pistils  fewer  than  tlie  sepals,  more  or  less  united.  SAXiFRAOACBiB. 

Grmp  20.  Ovary  compound,  2-  (rarely  3  -  5-)  celled,  with  a  single  ovule  sus- 
pended from  the  apex  of  each  cell.  Stamens  usually  as  many  as  the  pet- 
als or  the  lobes  of  the  adherent  calyx.    Embryo  small,  in  hard  albumen. 

*  Summit  of  the  (often  2-lobed)  ovary  free  from  the  calyx ;  the  petals  and  sta- 

mens inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Hamamelacejb. 

•  *  Calyx-tube  entirely  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Stamens  and  petals  epigynous. 
Fruit  separable  into  two  dry  carpels.  Flowers  umbelUto.  Uhbellifeb^. 
Fruit  drupaceous,  usually  of  more  than  two  carpels.  Araliacbjb. 
Fruit  a  1  -2-oelled  drupe.    Flowers  cymose  or  capitate.  Corwagas. 
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737.  Ord.  Eanoiieolaees  {Crowfoot  Family).  Herbaceoas,  ooca* 
sionally  climbing  plants,  with  an  acrid  watery  juice,  and  usually 
palmately  or  temately  lobed 
or  divided  leaves,  without 
stipules.  Calyx  of  three  to 
six,  usually  five,  distinct 
sepals,  deciduous,  except  in 
Pseonia  and  Helleborus. 
Petals  ^\Q  to  fifteen,  or 
often  none.  Stamens  indefi- 
nite, distinct  Ovaries  nu- 
merous, rarely  few  or  soli- 
tary, distinct,  in  finit  becoming  achenia  (Fig.  566,  567)  or  follicles 
(Fig.  579,  648,  649),  or  in  Actaea  a  berry.  Embryo  minute,  at  the 
base  of  firm  albumen  (Fig.  650,  610).  —  Ex.  Ranunculus,  the  But- 
tercup (Fig.  645),  which  has  regular 
fiowers  with  petals.  Clematis  (Vir- 
gin's Bower,  which  is  the  type  of  a 
tribe).  Anemone  (Fig.  411),  Hepatica 
(Liver-leaf),  &c  have  no  petals,  but 
the  calyx  is  petaloid.  In  these  the  flow- 
ers are  regular.  The  Larkspur  (Fig. 
398)  and  Monkshood  (Fig.  401)  have 
the  flowers  irregular,  and  the  Colum- 
bine (Fig.  646)  has  petals  in  the  form 
of  spurs.  Actsea  (Baneberry)  and 
one  Larkspur  have  a  solitary  ovary : 
in  the  latter  the  petals  are  consoli- 
dated. Zanthorhiza  (Yellow-root)  has 
only  five  or  ten  stamens. — The  juice 

%£  all  Ranunculaceous  plants  is  acrid,  or  even  caustic :  some,  as  the 
Aconite,  are  virulent  narcotico-acrid  poisons. 

738.  Ord.  DilleniaeeSt  consisting  chiefly  of  tropical  and  Australian 
shrubs  and  trees,  probably  includes  Crossosoma  of  Nuttall,  a  singu- 
lar Califomian  genus.  The  order  ranks  between  the  preceding 
and  succeeding,  but  is  nearer  the  former,  from  which  it  is  known  by 
its  arillate  seeds. 

FIG .  645.    Vertical  section  of  the  flower  of  %  Buttercup. 

FIG.  646.  Flower  and  pert  of  a  leaf  of  Aqtdlegla  Canadensis  (Wild  GolombfaM).  617.  A 
detached  petal.  648  The  fire  carpels  of  the  fhiit.  648.  A  sepante  follkie.  660.  Vertkal 
section  of  the  seed,  showing  the  minute  emhiyo. 
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739.  Old.  lagHOliaeen  (Magnolia  Family).  Trees  or  slirubs; 
with  ample  and  coriaceous,  alternate,  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  usuallj 
punctate  with  minute  transparent  dots:  stipules  membranaceous,  en^ 
veloping  the  bud,  falling  off  when  the  leaves  expand.  Flowers  soli« 
tary,  large  and  showj.  Caljx  of  three  deciduous  sepals,  colored  like 
the  petals ;  the  latter  in  two  or  more  series  of  threOi  Stamens  nu* 
merous,  with  adnate  anthers.  Carpels  either  several  in  a  single 
row,  or  numerous  and  spicate  on  the  prolonged  receptacle ;  in  the 
latter  case  usually  more  or  less  cohering  with  each  other,  and  form- 
ing a  fruit  like  a  cone  or  strobile.  Seeds  mostly  one  or  two  in  each 
carpel,  sometimes  drupaceous  and  suspended,  when  the  carpels  open, 
by  an  extensile  thread,  composed  of  unrolled  spiral  vessels.  £m- 
hiyo  minute,  at  the  base  of  homogeneous  fleshy  albumen.  There 
are  three  well-marked  suborders,  by  many  ranked  as  orders,  viz. :  — 


740.  Sobord.  lagnolien  {MagncUa  Family  proper),  characterized 
principally  as  above,  especially  by  the  stipules  and  the  imbricated 
spiked  carpels :  —  represented  by  Magnolia  and  Liriodendron.  The 
bark,  &c  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  with  some  acridity. 

741.  Sobord.  WintereS  {Winter'S'Bark  Family)  has  no  stipules, 
and  the  carpels  occupy  only  a  single  verticil.    These  have  more 

?ia.66L  Magnolia  flanea.  662.  A  stemn,  nen  flram  tfaa  faiaide,  sbowtng  flie  two  lobw  of 
thtadmta  anther.  668.  The  ean>«l«  <&  f^t,  pmniitant  on  the  xwwptaele,  and  Ofwolng  1^  Um 
4oml  1010x1;  the  Medaioapendedl^  thalrextaoeilaeocd  of  fplnaTeiMla. 
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pungent  and  purer  aromatic  properties ;  as  in  Illicium,  tbe  Star-Anise, 
the  seeds  and  pods  of  which  furnish  the  aromatic  oil  of  this  name. 

742.  Sflbordi  SchilUldltS  is  monoecious  or  dioecious,  with  the  pis- 
tils spicate  or  capitate  on  a  prolonged  receptacle ;  the  stamens  often 
monadelphous.  Leaves  sometimes  toothed,  destitute  of  stipules.  — 
Ex,  Schizandra.     These  are  mucilaginous,  with  little  aroma. 

743.  Ord.  HonimiaCfS  is  a  small  group,  found  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  with  pungent  aromatic  properties,  most  allied  to  the  last 
order  according  to  Dr.  Hooker  (or  to  Calycanthaceae,  according 
to  Tulasne),  but  chiefly  apetalous,  and  with  opposite  leaves. 

744.  Ord.  AnonaCfS  {Ouitard-AppU  Family).  Trees  or  shmbs, 
with  alternate  entire  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  large, 
but  dull-colored.     Sepals  3.     Petals  6,  in  two  rows,  valvate  in  aesti- 


vation. Stamens  numerous,  in  many  rows,  with  eirtrorse  anthers. 
Carpels  few,  or  mostly  numerous  and  closely  packed  together,  some- 
times cohering  and  forming  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  mass  in  the  mature 

FIQ.  664.  Flowering  bnnch  of  the  Vvpiw  (AiHinln«  triloba)  of  the  nataral  iilas.  655  The 
MoeptMle,  with  all  bat  the  pittllt  rsmovedL  666  A  etamen,  magntfled  657.  View  of  three 
baeeate  pode  from  the  eaiiie  leeeptaele  (maeh  reduced  in  ilae) ;  one  eut  across,  another  lenetb* 
wise,  to  show  the  large  bony  seeds.    668^  Section  of  the  seed,  to  show  the  ruminated  albuuMiv 
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fhiit.  Seeds  one  or  more  in  each  carpel,  with  a  liard  and  brittle 
testa:  embiyo  minute,  at  the  base  of  hard,  ruminated  albumen. 
The  four  species  of  our  so-called  Papaw  (Asimina)  are  our  only  rep- 
resentatives of  this  chieflj  tropical  order,  which  furnishes  the  lus- 
cious custard-apples  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c.  Aromatic 
properties,  with  some  acridity  in  the  bark,  &c.,  prevail  in  the  order. 
Monodora  yields  the  calabash-nutmeg. 

745.  Ord.  HyrUticaeCie  (NtUmeg  Family),  consisting  of  a  few  tropi- 
cal trees  (which  bear  nutmegs),  differs  from  AnonaceaB  in  having 
moncecious  or  dicecious  and  apetalous  flowers,  &c.  The  aril  and  the 
albumen  of  the  seeds  are  fine  aromatics.  The  common  nutmeg  is 
the  seed  of  Myristica  moschata  (a  native  of  the  Moluccas)  deprived 
of  the  testa :  mace  is  the  aril  of  the  same  species.  The  ruminated 
albumen  is  nearly  peculiar  to  this  family  and  the  Anonaceo;. 

746.  Ord.  lenixpermaeetS  (Moonseed  Family).  Climbing  or  twin- 
ing shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  and  simple  palmately-veined  leaves, 
destitute  of  stipules;  and  small  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles, 
mostly  dicecious,  the  parts  commonly  in  two  or  more  rows  of  three 
or  four  each-  Calyx  of  three  to  twelve  sepals,  in  one  to  three  i-ows, 
deciduous.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals  or  fewer,  small,  or  some- 
times wanting  in  tlie  pistillate  flowers.  Stamens  as  many  as  the 
petals,  and  opposite  them,  or  two  to  four  times  as  many :  anthers 


often  four-celled.     Carpels  usually  several,  but  only  one  or  two  of 
them  commonly  fructify,  at  first  straight,  but  during  their  growth 

WIB.  9Sk  BbuabuM  flonw  of  IfanlipwniQm  OumOmm.  060.  A  staman,  with  Its  finir- 
Mcd  anther.  681.  A  piiCtUate  flowor  of  ttw  nma.  663.  A  foUtMy  fruit.  668.  Two  drapei 
OD  ttM  mn«  notptacls,  cat  aeroM ;  ooa  through  tha  polpj  azoaarp  <m)j,  tha  oChar  tbreogh 
tha  bonj  endocarp  and  aaad.  684.  A  drape  divldad  Tartkally  (tha  amhiyo  hara  it  tomad  tha 
wrong  wj).    885.  Tha  aaed,  and,  888,  tha  ooUad  ambryo  dahhwhwi 
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often  curved  into  a  ring ;  in  fruit  becoming  berries  or  drupes.  Seed.4 
solitary,  filling  the  cavity  of  the  bony  endocarp:  embr^^o  large, 
curved  or  coiled  in  the  thin  fleshy  albumen.  —  Menispermum,  or 
Moonseed  (Fig.  413,  414,  659  -  666),  Cocculus.  The  roots  are 
bitter  and  tonic  (e.  g.  Colombo  Root  of  the  materia  medica)  ;  but  the 
fruit  is  often  narcotic  and  acrid ;  as,  for  instance,  the  very  poisonous 
Cocadus  Lidicus  of  the  shops,  once  used  for  rendering  malt  liquors 
more  intoxicating,  and  for  stupefying  fishes. 

747.  Ord.  BerberidaeeS  {Barberry  Family).  Herbs  or  shrubts 
with  a  watery  juice  ;  the  leaves  alternate,  compound  or  divided,  usu- 
ally vdthout  stipules.  Flowers  perfect.  Calyx  of  three  to  nine 
sepals,  imbricated  in  one  to  several  rows,  often  colored.     Petals  as 


many  as  the  sepals  and  in  two  sets,  or  twice  as  many,  oflen  with  a 
pore,  spur,  or  glandular  appendage  at  the  base.     Stamens  equal  in 


no  668.  A  thoot  of  Berberis  Tulguis,  the  oommon  Birb«rry.  669.  A  flowering  bnaeli 
from  the  «xU  of  one  of  its  leasee  or  spiiMft  the  following  jeer.  670.  Aa  expanded  flower. 
671  A  petal,  neetarlteoae  near  the  baee.  672.  A  etanen ;  the  anther  opening  by  apUAed 
valTMu  673.  CroMieetfon  ofa  yonng  fimit  674.  Vertical  leetion ;  the  eeede  attached  at  tbe 
Law.  675.  Vertical  leetion  of  a  aeed  enlarged,  lowing  the  \ufgb  embryo  with  foUaeeone 
eotyledoni  and  a  taper  radicle,  furrounded  by  alhnmwn.    676.  The  embryo  separate. 
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number  to  the  petals  and  opposite  them,  or  rarely  more  numerous ; 
anthers  extrorse,  the  cells  commonly  opening  by  an  uplifled  valve 
(Fig.  475,  672).  Carpel  solitary,  often  gibbous  or  oblique,  forming 
a  one-celled  pod  or  berry  in  fruit.  Seeds  sometimes  with  an  aril : 
embryo  (of\en  minute)  surrounded  with  a  fleshy  or  homy  albumen. 
—  Ex,  The  Barberry,  the  sharp  spines  of  which  are  transformed 
leaves;  the  Mahonias  are  Barberries  with  pinnated  leaves.  Caulo- 
phyllum  thalictroides,  the  Blue  Cohosh,  is  remarkable  for  its  eva- 
nescent pericarp  (550),  and  the  consequent  naked  seeds,  which 
resemble  drupes  Podophyllum  peltatum  (the  Mandi*ake)  presents 
an  exception  to  the  ordinal  character,  having  somewhat  numerous 
stamens,  with  anthers  which  do  not  open  by  valves ;  but  the  latter 
anomaly  is  also  found  in  Nandina.  The  order  is  remarkable  for 
this  valvular  dehiscence  of  the  antliers,  and  for  the  situation  of  both 
the  stamens  and  petals  opposite  the  sepals.  But  this  latter  pecu- 
liarity is  easily  explained  away  (461).  The  fruit  is  innocent  or 
eatable ;  the  roots,  and  also  the  herbage,  sometimes  drastic  or  poison- 
ous, as  in  Podophyllum. 

748.  Ord.  NelombiaCCS  {Nelumho  Family),  Aquatic  herbs,  witli 
large  leaves  and  flowers,  on  long  stalks  arising  from  a  prostrate 
trunk  or  rhizoma,  which  has  a  somewhat  milky  juice :  the  leaves 
orbicular  and  centrally  peltate.  Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals,  decid- 
uous. Petals  numerous,  inserted  in  several  rows  into  the  base  of  a 
large  and  fleshy  obconical  torus,  deciduous.  Stamens  inserted  into 
the  torus  in  several  rows:  the  filaments  petaloid;  the  anthers  ad- 
nate  and  introrse.  Carpels  several,  separately  immersed  in  hollows 
of  the  enlarged  flat-topjied  torus  or  receptacle  (Fig.  427),  each  con- 
taining a  single  anatropous  o^nile ;  in  fruit  forming  hard,  round  nuts. 
Seed  without  albumen  :  embr}'0  very  large,  with  two  fleshy  cotyle- 
dons and  a  highly  developed  plumule.  —  Ex,  The  order  consists  of 
the  single  genas  Nelumbium,  embracing  two  species ;  one  a  native 
of  Asia,  the  other  of  North  America.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  large  and  showy  leaves  and  flowers.  The  nuts  are  eatable. 
It  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  suborder  of  the  next 

749.  Ord.  NymphsaceS  (  Water-LHy  Family).  Aquatic  herbs,  with 
showy  flowers  and  cordate  or  peltate  leaves,  arising  from  a  prostrate 
trunk  or  rhizoma,  and  raised  on  long  stalks  above  the  water,  or 
floating  on  its  surface.  Calyx  and  corolla  of  several  or  numerous 
imbricated  sepals  and  petals,  which  gradually  pass  into  each  other ; 
persistent ;  the  latter  inserted  on  the  fleshy  torus  which  surrounds 
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or  partly  encloses  and  adheres  to  the  pistil ;  the  inner  series  gradu- 
ally changing  into  stamens.  Stamens  numerous,  in  several  rows, 
inserted  into  the  torus  with  or  above  the  petals  ;  many  of  the  outer 
filaments  petaloid  (Fig.  844),  the  adnate  anthers  introrse.  Fruit  in- 
deliiscent,  pulpy  when  ripe,  many-celled,  crowned  with  the  radiate 
stigmas ;  the  anatropous  seeds  covering  the  spongy  dissepiments. 
Embryo  small,  enclosed  in  a  membranous  bag,  which  is  next  the 
hilum,  and  half  immersed  in  the  mealy  albumen.  Structure  of  the 
trunk  appearing  rather  endogenous  than  exogenous.  —  Ex,  Nym- 
phsea,  the  White  Water-Lily ;  Nuphar,  the  Yellow  Pond-Lily  ;  and 


the  magnificent  Victoria  of  tropical  South  America,  the  most  gigan- 
tic and  showy  of  aquatics,  both  as  to  its  fiowers  and  its  leaves.  Mu- 
cilaginous plants,  with  slight  astringency ;  no  important  properties. 

750.  Ord.  Cabombaces  ( Water-shield  Family)  is  really  merely  a 
simplified  state  of  the  last,  with  only  one  series  of  sepals  and  petals, 

FIO.  677.  0p«n  flower,  with  a  flower-bad  and  leaf  of  the  White  Water-Lilj  (Njmphaft 
odorata) ;  the  inner  petals  paasing  into  atamena.  678.  A  flower  with  all  the  parti  around  the 
pietil  cut  away  except  one  of  the  petaloid  stamens,  one  Intermediate,  and  one  proper  ataman. 
679.  An  inner  petal,  with  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  an  anther  at  the  tip.  680.  Tranareiae 
Soctkm  of  an  oraxy. 
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definite  stamens,  or  nearly  so,  with  innate  anthers,  and  the  gyna^cium 
of  few  apocarpous,  free,  and  few-ovuled  pistils ;  the  ovules  chiefly  on 
the  dorsal  suture.    Brasenia  and  Calxxnba  are  all  the  genera. 


751.  Ori.  idfmttJiititttt  (Water-Pitcher Family).  Perennial  herbs, 
growing  in  bogs ;  the  (purplish  or  yellowish-green)  leaves  all  radical 
and  hollow,  pitcher-shaped  (Fig,  299,  300),  or  trumpet-shaped. 
Calyx  of  five  persistent  sepals,  with  three  small  bracts  at  its  base. 
Corolla  of  ^ve  petals.  Stamens  numerous.  Summit  of  the  com- 
bined styles  very  large  and  petaloid,  five-angled,  covering  the  five- 
celled  ovary,  persistent  Fruit  five-celled,  fivcrvalved,  with  a  large 
placenta  projecting  from  the  axis  into  the  cells.  Seeds  numerous, 
albuminous,  with  a  small  embryo.  —  Sarracenia,  from  which  the 
above  character  is  taken,  was  the  only  known  genus  of  the  order, 
until  the  recent  discovery  of  Heliamphora  in  Guiana,  which  is  apeta- 
lous,  its  scape  bearing  several  flowers ;  as  does  that  of  a  third  genus, 

FIG.  Q8L  BztMnU  peltate  (W&ter-«hleld) ;  the  lower  flower  with  the  flond  eiiTelopee  Msd  » 
pert  of  the  etamens  remoTed.  682.  A  magnified  stamen.  688.  A  magnified  carpel.  684.  Tbe 
■me,  divided  lengthwiae,  ehowing  the  omlee  attached  to  the  outer  or  dorsal  soture !  686.  Sec- 
tion of  a  earpel,  in  fhiit.  686.  A  magnified  seed,  with  half  the  outer  integument  remoted, 
diq^ying  at  tbe  upper  extremity  the  beg  which  contains  tbe  embryo.  687.  A  magnified  see- 
tion  through  tbe  middle  of  the  albumen,  ke. ;  bringing  to  Tiew  tbe  minute  embryo  eoelossd 
Id  its  sac,  lying  outside  of  the  albumen,  which  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the  seed.  j 
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Darlingtonia,  Tbrr.,  recently  discovered  in  California,  with  caljTC  and 
corolla  not  very  unlike  those  of  Sarracenia,  but  >vithout  the  umbrella- 
like style.  The  species  of  Sarracenia  are  all  Eastern  North  Amer- 
ican.    The  affinities  of  the  group  are  unsettled. 

752.  Ord.  Papaveraees  {Poppy  Family).  Herbs  with  a  milky  or 
colored  juice,  and  alternate  leaves  without  stipules.  Calyx  of  two 
(rarely  three)  caducous  sepals.  Corolla  of  four  to  six  regular  petaL?* 
Stamens  eight  to  twenty-four,  or  numerous.  Fruit  one-celled,  with 
two  to  fi\e  or  numerous  parietal  placentae,  from  which  the  valves 
often  separate  in  dehiscence.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a  minute  em- 
bryo, and  copious  fleshy  and  oily  albumen.  —  Ex.  The  Poppy  (Pa- 
paver),  tlie  leading  representative  of  this  small  but  important  family, 
is  remarkable  for  the  extension  of  the  placentae  so  as  almost  to  divide 


the  cavity  of  the  ovary  into  several  cells,*  and  for  the  dehiscence  of 
the  ca|>sule  by  mere  chinks  or  pores  under  the  edge  of  the  crown 

FIG.  688.  SangoinarU  Canadensli  (the  Bloodroot).  689  The  pod,  dlrided  trmasrenrij, 
•bowing  the  parietal  attachment  of  the  seedB  600  Longitudinal  section  of  a  magnified  seed 
with  its  large  rhaphe,  ahowing  the  minute  embrjo,  near  the  ezteemitj  of  the  allNune** 
691.  Flower-bod  of  Ewshacholtda.  682.  The  caljptriform  calyx  detached  from  the  bMe.  eOS. 
Pod  of  the  nme. 
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formed  by  the  radiate  stigmas.  Eschscholtzia,  now  common  in 
gardens,  is  remarkable  for  the  expanded  apex  of  the  peduncle,  and 
for  the  union  of  the  two  sepals  into  a  calyptra^  like  a  candle-extin- 
guisher, which,  separating  at  the  base,  is  thrown  off  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  petals.  The  colored  juice  is  narcotic  and  stimulant 
That  of  the  Poppy  yields  Opium.  That  of  the  Celandine  and  of  the 
Bloodroof  (Sanguinaria)  is  acrid. 

752'.  Ofd.  Fomariaeeie  {Fumitory  Family).     Smooth  herbs,  with 
brittle  stems,  and  a  watery  juice,  alternate  dissected  leaves,  and  no 
stipules.     Flowers  irregular.     Calyx  of  two  sepals.     Corolla  of  four 
petals,  in  pairs ;  the  two  outer,  or  one  of  them,  spurred  or  sac-like 
at  the  base ;  the  two  inner,  callous  and  cohering  at  the  apex,  includ- 
ing the  anthers  and  stigma.     Stamens  six,  in  two  parcels  opposite 
the  outer  petals ;  the  filaments  of  each  set  usually  more  or   less 
united ;  the  middle  one  bearing  a  two-celled  anther ;  the  lateral,  with 
one-celled  anthers.     Fruit  a  one-celled  and  two-valved  pod,  or  round 
and  indehiscent.     Seeds  with  fleshy  albumen  and  a  small  embryo.  — 
Ex,  Fumaria,  Dicentra  (Fig.  369  -  374),  Corydalis. 
A  small  and  unimportant  tribe  of  plants,  chiefly  re- 
markable for  their  singular  irregular  flowers;  by 
which,  with   their  watery  juice,  they  are  distin- 
guished, and  that  not  very  definitely,  from  the  pre- 
ceding family. 

753.  Ord.  Cniciferffi  {Mustard  Family),  Herbs, 
with  a  pungent  or  acrid  watery  juice,  and  alternate 
leaves  without  stipules ;  the  flowers  in  racemes  or 
corymbs,  with  no  bracts  to  the  |xjdiccls.  Calyx  of 
four  sepals,  deciduous.  Corolla  of  four  regular 
petals,  with  claws,  their  spreading  limbs  forming  a 
cross  (Fig.  694).  Stamens  six,  two  of  them  short- 
er {tetradynamous,  Fig.  695,  589).  Fruit  a  pod 
(called  a  silique  wlien  much  longer  than  bi-oad,  or  a 
silicle  when  short.  Fig.  703),  which  is  two-celled 
by  a  membranous  partition  that  unites  the  two 
marginal  placenta?,  front  which  the  two  valves  usually  fall  away. 
Seeds  with  no  albumen  :  embryo  with  the  cotyledons  folded  on  the 
radicle.  —  Ex,  The  Water-Cress,  Radish,  Mustard,  Cabbage,  &c. 
A  very  natural  order,  perfectly  distinguished  by  having  six  tetra- 
dynamous  stamens  along  with  four  petals  and  four  sepals,  and  by  the 

FIO.  694.  Flower  of  Mustard.    695.  The  stamena  and  pistiL 
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peculiar  pod.  The  peculiarity  of  the  stamens  is  explained,  and 
the  singular  symmetry  of  the  flower  illustrated,  on  p.  243.  All 
these  plants  have  a  peculiar  volatile  acridity  (and  oflen  an  ethe- 
real oil,  which  abounds  in  sulphur)  dispersed  through  every  part, 
from  which  they  derive  their  peculiar  odor  and  sharp  taste,  and 
their  stimulant,  rubefacient,  and  antiscorbutic  properties.  The  roots 
of  some  perennial  species,  such  as  the  Horseradish,  or  the  seeds  of 
annual  species,  as  the  Mustard,  are  used  as  condiments.  In  some 
cultivated  plants,  the  acrid  principle  is  dispersed  among  abundance 
of  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter,  affording  wholesome  food ; 
as  the  root  of  the  Turnip  and  Radish,  and  the  leaves  and  stalks 


CM  M7 


of  the    Cabbage    and    Cauliflower.      None    are    really   poisonous 
plants,  although  some   are    very  acrid.     Several    species    are    in 

FIG.  C96.  A  Cmciferoai  flower.  697.  The  same,  with  the  calyx  and  corolla  ranoTed,  show- 
ing the  tetradynamoas  Btamens.  688.  Siliques  of  Arabia  Canadensis ;  oxte  of  them  with  one  of 
the  Talres  detached,  showing  the  seeds  lying  on  the  false  partition ;  the  other  Talre  also  iUIhig 
away.  699.  A  magnified  cross-section  of  one  of  the  winged  seeds,  showing  the  embryo  with 
the  radicle  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons  (cotyledons  aeeumberU).  700  The  embryo 
detached.  701.  The  raceme  of  Draba  rema,  in  fruit.  702.  A  cross-section  of  one  of  the  m/i- 
eUSy  magnified,  exhibiting  the  parietal  insertion  of  the  seeds,  and  the  false  partition  70S.  A 
sillcle  of  Shepherd's  Purra  (Capsolla  Bursa  Pastoris).  704  The  same,  with  one  of  the  boat- 
shaped  ralTes  remoTed,  presenting  a  longitudinal  rlew  of  the  narrow  partition,  &c.  705.  A 
magnified  cross-section  of  one  of  the  seeds,  showing  the  embryo  with  the  radicle  applied  to  ihm 
side  of  the  cotyledon  (cotyledons  incumbenty 
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cultivation,  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance  ;  such  as  the  Wall-flower, 
Stock,  &C. 

754.  Ord.  Capparidaees  {Caper  Family).  Herbs,  or  in  the  tropics 
oflen  shrubs  or  trees ;  differing  from  Cruciferae  in  the  one-celled  pod 
(which  is  often  stalked)  being  destitute  of  any  false  partition ;  in  the 
kidney-shaped  seeds;  and  in  the  stamens,  which,  when  six,  are 
scarcely  tetradynamous,  and  are  often  more  numerous.  —  Ex,  Cle- 
ome,  Polanisia,  Gynandropsis ;  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropical. 
Many  have  the  pungency  of  Cruciferae,  but  are  more  acrid.  Capen 
are  the  pickled  flower-buds  of  Capparis  spinosa  of  the  Levant,  &c. 
The  roots  and  herbage  or  bark  are  bitter,  nauseous,  and  sometimes 
poisonous. 


755.  Ord.  Resedaees  {Mignonette  Family),  Herbs,  with  a  watery 
juice,  and  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  except  a  pair  of  glands 
be  so  considered :  the  flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  small,  and  often 
fragrant.  —  Calyx  persistent,  of  four  to  seven  sepals,  somewhat 
united  at  the  base.  Corolla  of  two  to  seven  usually  unequal  and 
lacerated  petals,  with  broad  or  thickened  claws  (Fig.  377).  A 
fleshy  disk  is  commonly  present,  enlarged  posteriorly  between  the 
petals  and  the  stamens,  and  bearing  the  latter,  which  vary  from 
three  to  forty  in  number,  and  are  not  covered  by  the  petals  and 
sepaLs  in  the  bud.  Fruit  a  one-celled  pod,  with  three  to  six  parietal 
placentae,  three  to  six-lobed  at  the  apex,  where  it  opens  along  the 

no.  706.  Flower  of  Ojnandroprif .  707.  Flower  of  Polanlsfa  graTeolens.  708.  Fructified 
ovary  of  the  lame,  a  portion  cut  away  by  a  vertical  and  horizontal  section,  to  show  the  single 
eell  and  two  parietal  placentas.  709.  Cross-section  of  the  ovary.  710.  Section  of  the  seed  and 
embryo. 
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inner  sutures,  usually  long  before  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Seeds  several 
or  many,  curved  or  kidney-shaped,  with  no  albumen ;  the  embryo 
incurved.  —  Ex,  The  common  representatives  of  this  order  are  the 
Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata),  prized  for  its  fragrant  flowers,  and 
the  Weld  (R.  Luteola),  which  yields  a  poor  dye, 

756.  Ord.  FlaeourliaceS)  a  group  of  tropical  shrubs  and  tree*:, 
])laced  in  this  vicinity,  is  best  known  by  Bixa  Orellana,  which  yields 
Amatto,  the  orange-red  dried  pulp  of  the  pod,  surrounding  tlie 
seeds. 

757.  Ord.  TiolaceS  (  Violet  Family),  Herbs  (in  tropical  countries 
sometimes  shrubby  plants),  with  mostly  alternate  simple  leaves,  on 
petioles,  furnished  with  stipules;  and  irregular  flowera  (Fig.  396, 
397).  Calyx  of  fiy^  persistent  sepals,  oAen  auricled  at  the  base. 
G)rolIa  of  fi\Q  unequal  petals,  one  of  them  larger  than  the  others 
and  commonly  bearing  a  spur  or  a  sac  at  the  base :  aestivation  imbri- 


cative.  Stamens  five,  with  short  and  broad  filaments,  which  are 
usually  elongated  beyond  the  (adnate  introrse)  anthers ;  two  of 
them  commonly  bearing  a  gland  or  a  slender  appendage  which  is 
concealed  in  the  spur  of  the  corolla :  the  anthers  approaching  each 
other,  or  united  in  a  ring  or  tube.     Style  usually  turned  to  one  side 


FIG.  711.  Viola  ftaglttata.  712.  One  of  th«  gtamens  wlUiout  appendage,  seen  from  within ; 
and  one  furnished  with  a  npur-like  nppcndago  on  the  bnclc.  712^.  A  capsule  which  has  opened 
and  separated  into  three  Talvettj  the  cal.vx  Btill  peniiitteut.  712'.  A  T«rtical  Motion  of  th« 
seed  and  embryo. 
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and  thickened  at  the  apex.  Fruit  a  one-celled  capsule,  opening  by 
three  vjilves,  each  bearing  a  parietal  placenta  on  its  middle.  Seeds 
several  or  numerous,  anatropous,  with  a  crustaceous  integument,  and 
a  straight  embiyo,  nearij  the  length  of  the  fleshy  albumen  (Fig.  604, 
605).  —  Ex,  The  Violet  is  the  principal  genus  of  this  order;  some 
species,  like  the  Pansy,  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flow- 
ers ;  others,  for  their  delicate  fragrance.  The  roots  of  all  are  acrid, 
and  emetic  Those  of  some  South  American  species  of  lonidium  ' 
furnish  a  part  of  the  Ipecacuajiha  of  commerce, 

758.  Ord.  CistaeeS  {Rock-Rose  Family),  Low  shrubby  plants  or 
herbs,  with  simple  and  entire  leaves  (at  least  the  lower  opposite). 
Calyx  of  five  persistent  sepals ;  the  three  inner  with  a  convolute 
apstivation  ;  the  two  outer  small  or  sometimes  wanting.  Coix)lla  of 
five,  or  rarely  three,  regular  petals,  convolute  in  activation  in  the 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  sepals,  often  crumpled,  usually 
ephemeral,  sometimes  wanting,  at  least  a  portion  of  the  flowers. 
Stamens  few  or  numerous,  distinct,  with  short  innate  anthers.     Fruit 


a  one-celled  capsule  with  parietal  placenta?,  or  imperfectly  three  to 
five-celled  by  dissepiments  arising  from  the  middle  of  the  valves 
(dehiscence  therefore  loculicidal),  and  bearing  the  placentie  at  or  near 
the  axis.     Seeds  few  or  numerous,  mostly  orthotropous,  with  mealy 


FIG.  718.  The  Rock-Rose,  Ilelfauithemnm  Camulense.  7U.  Flower  ftvm  which  the  petals 
tad  stamens  hare  fallen.  716  Magnified  cross-aection  of  the  ovary ;  with  a  eingle  stiunen, 
showing  its  bypogynous  Insertion.  716  Cross-section  of  a  capsule,  locuUcidally  dcbi.scent ; 
the  seeds  therefore  borne  on  the  middle  of  each  valve.  717.  An  ovule.  718  Plan  of  the 
flower.    719.  Section  of  a  seed,  showing  tlie  curved  embryo. 
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albumen.  Embryo  curved,  or  variously  coiled  or  bent  —  Ex,  Gstus, 
Ilelianthemum :  a  small  family ;  the  flowers  often  showy.  No  im- 
portant properties.  Several  exude  a  balsamic  resin,  such  as  Lador 
num  from  a  Cistus  of  the  Levant 

759.  Ord.  DrOttraeett  {Sundew  Family).  Small  herbs,  growing  in 
swamps,  usually  covered  with  gland-bearing  hairs ;  with  the  leaves 
rolled  up  from  the  apex  to  the  base  in  vernation  (circinnate)  :  stip- 

•  ules  none,  except  a  fringe  of  hairs  or  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
petioles.  Calyx  of  five  equal  sepals,  persistent  Corolla  of  five 
regular  petals,  withering  and  persistent,  convolute  in  aestivation. 
Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals  and  alternate  with  them,  or  some- 
times two  or  three  times  as  many,  distinct,  withering ;  anthers  ex- 
trorse.  Styles  three  to  five,  distinct  or  nearly  so,  and  each  two- 
parted  (so  as  to  be  taken  for  ten  styles.  Fig.  510),  and  these  divis- 
ions sometimes  two-lobed  or  many-cleft  at  the  apex.  Fruit  a  one- 
celled  capsule,  opening  loculicidally  by  three  to  five  valves,  with 
three  to  five  parietal  placentae ;  in  Dionsea  membranaceous,  burst- 
ing irregularly,  and  with  a  thick  placenta  at  the  base.  Seeds  usu- 
ally numerous.  Embryo  small,  at  the  base  of  cartila^nous  or  fleshy 
albumen.  —  Ex.  Drosera,  the  Sundew  ;  and  Dionaea  ( Venus's  Fly- 
trap, Fig.  297,  298),  so  remarkable  for  its  sensitive  leaves,  which 
suddenly  close  when  touched.  The  styles  of  the  latter  are  all  united 
into  one. 

760.  Ord.  Parnaxsiaees  is  for  the  present  made  for  the  genus  Par- 
nassia,  which  was  formerly  appended  to  Droseraceae  (for  no  good 
reason),  and  has  since  been  placed  by  some  next  to  Hypericaceae,  by 
others  referred  to  Saxifragacese.  It  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
four  or  five  stigmas  situated  directly  over  the  parietal  placentas  (p. 
294,  note),  and  for  the  curious  appendages  resembling  sterile  sta- 
mens before  each  petal  (Fig.  380,  381). 

761.  Ord.  HypcricaecaB  {St.  Johmwort  Family).  Shrubs  or  herbs, 
with  a  resinous  or  limpid  juice,  and  opposite  entire  leaves,  destitute 
of  stipules,  and  punctate  with  pellucid  or  blackish  dots.  Flowers 
regular.  Calyx  of  four  or  five  persistent  sepals,  the  two  exterior 
often  smaller.  Petals  four  or  five,  convolute  in  asstivation,  often 
beset  with  black  dots.  Stamens  commonly  polyadelphous  and  numer- 
ous. Ovary  one-celled  with  parietal  placentas,  or  4  -  5-celled  (Fig. 
375,  497,  498,  508,  509).  Capsule  with  septicidal  dehiscence  (Fig. 
582),  many-seeded.  —  Ex.  Hypericum  (St  Johnswort)  is  the  type 
of  this  small  family.     Embryo  straight ;    albumen   little  or  none. 
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The  .plants  yield  a  resinous  acrid  juice,  and  a  bitter,  balsamic  ex- 
tractive matter. 


762.  Ord.  Elatinaees  {Waterwort  Family).  Small  annual  weeds 
with  membranaceous  stipules  between  the  opposite  leaves,  and  mi- 
nute axillary  flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  three  to  five.  Stamens  as 
many  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  distinct.  Capsule  2  -  5-celled, 
septicidal  or  septifragal ;  the  numerous  seeds  attached  to  a  persist- 
ent central  axis.  Albumen  none.  —  Ex.  Elatine  is  the  type  of  this 
order,  containing  a  few  insignificant  weeds. 

763.  Ofd.  Caryophyllaee»  {Pink  Family).  Herbs,  with  opposite 
entire  leaves ;  the  stems  tumid  at  the  nodes.  Flowers  regular. 
Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals.  Corolla  of  four  or  five  petals,  or 
sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  as  many,  or  commonly  twice  as  many, 
as  the  petals,  sometimes  reduced  to  two  or  three.  Styles  two  to 
five,  stigmatose  down  the  inside.  Ovary  mostly  one^elled,  with  a 
central  or  basilar  placenta,  forming  a  pod  in  fruit.  Embryo  periph- 
eric, curved  or  coiled  around  the  outside  of  mealy  albumen  (Fig. 
620,  621,  726).  —  There  are  five  principal  suborders,  viz. :  — 

764.  Sabord.  SileneS  {Pink.  Family  proper)  ;  in  which  the  sepals 
are  united  into  a  tube,  and  the  petals  (mostly  convolute  in  aestiva- 
tion) and  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  stipe  of  the  ovary,  the  former 
with  long  claws  (Fig.  432,  449),  and  there  are  no  stipules.  —  Ex. 
Silene,  Dianthus  (Pink,  Carnation). 

765.  Sabord.  Alsines  {Chickweed  Family) i  in  which  there  are  no 

FIO.  720.    Hypericnm  perfontum  (St.  Johnffwort).     72L    Its  tricmrpeUary  pbtiL    72X 
CitM»-Mction  of  the  capsule.    72S.  Vek'tical  section  of  a  seed  and  its  embryo. 
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Ptipules,  the  ovary  is  sessile,  the  sepals  and  petals  (imbricated  in 
lestivation)  are  nearly  or  quite  distinct ;  the  petals  destitute  of  claws ; 
and  the  stamens  are  inserted  into  the  margin  of  a  small  hypogynous 
disk,  which,  however,  occasionally  cohei-es  with  the  base  of  the  calyx, 
and  becomes  perigynous.  —  Ex.  Stellaria,  Arenaria,  &c  (Chick- 
weeds).  Some  are 
ornamental ;  others, 
such  as  the  common 
Chickweed,  are  in- 
significant weeds. 

766.  Sobord.    Ille- 
ccbrea;      (Knotwort 

Family) ;  differing 
from  the  last  main- 
ly in  having  sca- 
rious  stipules  ;  the 
sepals  often  united 
below ;  the  petals 
often  wanting  or  ru- 
dimentary ;  the  sta- 
mens manifestly  pe- 
rigynous ;  and  the 
fruit  more  commonly 
a  one-seeded  utricle  —  Ex.  Paronychia  and  Anychia.  Spergula  has 
conspicuous  petals,  and  many-seeded  capsules ;  and  so  differs  from 
Alsinese  only  in  its  stipules.     Insignificant  weeds. 

767.  Subord.  SclcrantheK  {Knawel  Family)  is  like  the  last,  only 
there  are  no  stipules.  —  Ex.  Scleranthus. 

768.  Sabdrd.  Hollagines  {Carpet-weed  Family)  is  apetalous  with- 
out stipules,  and  has  the  stamens  alternate  with  the  sepals  when  of 
the  same  number ;  thus  effecting  a  transition  to 

769.  Ord.  Portolacaccffi  {Purslane  Family).  Succulent  or  fleshy 
herbs,  with  entire  exstipulate  leaves  and  usually  ephemeral  flowers. 
Calyx  mostly  of  two  or  three  sepals,  sometimes  cohering  with  the 
base  of  the  ovary.  Petals  five,  or  rarely  more  numerous,  sometimes 
none.  Stamens  variable  in  number,  but  when  equal  to  the  petals 
situated  opposite  them.     Styles  two  to  eight,  united  below.     Capsule 


FIQ.  724.  Moehriogla  lateriflora.  725  A  mnf^ifled  flower.  726.  Magnified  t>ecti(m  of  a 
■eedf  showing  the  embryo  coiled  into  a  ring  around  the  albumen.  727.  Vertical  •ectionofa 
pistil  of  Spergularia. 
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with  few  or  numerous  seeds,  attached  to  a  central  basilar  placenta, 
often  by  slender  funiculi.  Seed  and  embryo  as  in  Caryophyllaceie. 
—  Ex,  Portulaca  (Purslane,  Fig.  389,  588)  Claytonia.  Chiefly 
natiyes  of  dry  places  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world;  except 
Claytonia.  Insipid  or  slightly  bitter :  several  are  pot-herbs,  as  the 
Purslane.     Some  are  ornamental.     The  farinaceous  root  of  Lewisia 


rediviva,  a  native  of  the  dry  interior  plains  of  Oregon,  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food  with  the  natives. 

770.  Ord.  HesembryanthemaceS  {Fig-Marigold  Family)  consists  of 
succulent  plants,  with  showy  flowers  opening  only  under  bright  sun- 
shine, containing  an  indefinite  number  of  petals  and  stamens,  and  a 
many-celled  and  many-seeded  capsule :  otherwise  much  as  in  Caryo- 
phyUacese.  —  Ex,  Mesembryanthemum  (Fig-Marigold,  Ice-plant)  ; 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  flourishing  in  the  most 
arid  situations. 

771.  Ord.  HalTaeen  {Mallow  Family).  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely 
trees.  Leaves  alternate,  palmately  veined,  with  stipules.  Flowers 
regular,  often  with  an  involucel,  forming  a  double  calyx.  Calyx 
mostly  of  Ave  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  valvate  in 

no.  728.  Flower  of  the  Punlane ;  the  cal  jz  eat  away  at  the  point  where  it  adheres  to  the 
OTuy,  and  laid  open.  729.  A  capsule  (pyxis)  of  the  same,  transTersely  dehiscent.  730.  Clay- 
tonia Vixginica  (Spring-Beaoty).  731  Diagram  of  the  flower.  732.  Young  ftult  and  the  per- 
sirtent  two-leared  calyx.  738.  Section  of  the  dehiscing  capsule.  734.  A  seed.  73&.  The 
,  Tertkally  divided.    786.  The  embryo,  detached. 
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lestivatioiu  Petals  as  manj  as  the  sepals,  convolute  in  (estivation, 
hypogynous.  Stamens  indefinite,  monadelphous,  united  with  the 
claws  of  the  petals :  anthers  reniform,  confluently  one-celled.  Pollen 
hispid  (Fig.  483).  Ovary  several-celled,  with  the  placentae  in  the 
axis;  or  ovaries  severaL  Fruit  capsular,  or  the  carpels  separate 
or  separable.  Seeds  with  a  little  mucilaginous  or  fleshy  albumen. 
Embryo  large,  with  foliaceous   cotyledons,  variously  incurved  or 


folded.  —  Ex.  Malva  (Mallow),  Althflea  (Hollyhock),  Gossypium 
(Cotton),  &c.:  a  rather  large  and  important  family,  the  herbage, 
&c  commonly  abounding  in  mucilage,  and  entirely  destitute  of  un- 
wholesome qualities.  The  unripe  fruit  of  Abelmoschus  or  Hibiscus 
esculentus  (Okra)  is  used  in  soups.  Althaea  officinalis  is  the  Marsh 
Mallow  of  Europe,  the  Guimauve  of  the  French.  The  tenacious 
inner  bark  of  many  species  is  employed  for  cordage.  Cotton  is  the 
hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  Grossypium :  the  long  and  slender 
tubes,  or  attenuated  cells,  collapse  and  twist  as  the  seed  ripens, 
which  renders  the  substance  capable  of  being  spun.  Cotton-seed 
yields  a  good  fixed  oiL  Some  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 
772.  Ordi  Byttneriaces  is  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  by  its 
usually  definite  stamens,  and  the  two-celled  anthers  (the  cells  par- 
allel), with  smooth  pollen.  —  A  Melochia  and  a  Hermannia  are 
found  in  Texas.  The  rest  of  the  order  is  tropical  or  subtropical. 
Chocolaie  is  made  of  the  roasted  and  conmiinuted  seeds  of  Theo- 
broma  Cacao  (a  South  American  tree),  mixed  with  sugar,  amotto^ 
vanilla,  and  other  ingredients.  The  roasted  integuments  of  the  seeds, 
also,  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  cotfee. 


FIG.  787.  The  Manh  Ifanow  (Althaea  offlehudb).  .788.  One  of  the  kidney-shmped  one-eeOed 
■Dthera,  magnifled.  789.  The  plstUSf  magnified.  740.  Capsule  of  HlbiBoua  Moeoheutoi,  with 
the  pdndstent  calyx  and  inToittceL    74L  The  Mme,  ioeolicidaUy  ddiiaoeat. 
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773.  Ord.  Sterenliaees,  very  closely  allied  to  the  last  two,  and  con* 
fiisting  of  tropical  trees,  possesses  the  same  mucilaginous  properties 
(as  well  as  oily  seeds),  with  which  bitter  and  astringent  qualities  are 
often  combined.  The  seeds  of  Bombax,  the  Silk-cotton  tree,  are 
enveloped  in  a  kind  of  cotton,  which  belongs  to  the  endocarp  and 
not  to  the  seed ;  and  the  hairs,  being  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  can- 
not be  spun.  Canoes  are  made  from  the  trunk  of  the  huge  Bombax 
Ceiba,  in  the  West  Indies.  To  this  order  belongs  the  famous 
Baobab,  or  Monkey-bread,  of  Senegal  (Adansonia  digitata),  some 
trunks  of  which  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  circumference ! 
The  fruit  resembles  a  gourd,  and  serves  for  vessels ;  it  contains  a 
subacid  and  refrigerant,  somewhat  astringent  pulp ;  the  mucilagi- 
nous young  leaves  are  also  used  for  food  in  time  of  scarcity ;  the 
dried  leaves  {Lalo)  are  ordinarily  mixed  with  food,  and  the  bark 
furnishes  a  coarse  thread,  which  is  made  into  cordage  or  woven  into 
cloth.  Cheirostemon  platanoides  is  the  remarkable  Hand-flower 
tree  of  Mexico.  A  plant  of  the  family  (Fremontia,  Tarr,)  nearly 
allied  to  Cheirostemon  has  been  found  in  California,  by  Fremont 

774.  Ord.  Tiiiaceffi  (Linden  Family),  Trees  or  shrubby  plants, 
with  alternate  leaves,  furnished  with  deciduous  stipules,  and  small 


flowers.     Calyx  deciduous.     Petals  sometimes  imbricated  in  aestiva- 

nO.  743.  Flowvfliig  t>i«neh of  TilU  Amexleaoa,  the  eommon  Ameileaa  Linden ;  the  flower- 
stelk  cohering  with  the  bnet.  748.  One  of  |bhe  elueten  of  Btamens  Adhering  to  the  petaloid 
scale.  744.  The  pistil.  745.  Cross-seotion  of  the  fhilt,  which  hss  become  one-eelled  by  the 
obliteration  of  the  partitions^  and  one-seeded.  746  Vertical  section  of  the  seed,  magnifled|  to 
show  tiie  large  embryo  with  its  taper  radicle  and  foliaeeons  crumpled  cotyledons.  (A  bettec 
section  of  the  seed,  cut  in  the  direction  across  the  cotyledons,  is  shown  in  Fig.  699.)  747. 
Diagram  of  the  flower. 
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tion.  Stamens  indefinite,  often  in  three  to  ^ve  clusters,  distinct  or 
somewhat  united,  one  of  each  parcel  often  transformed  into  a  peta- 
loid  scale  (Fig.  383,  743) :  anthers  two-celled.  Styles  united  into 
one.  Fruit  two  to  five-celled,  or,  by  obliteration,  one-celled  when 
ripe.  In  other  respects  nearly  as  in  Malvaceae.  —  Tilia,  the  Linden, 
or  Lime-Tree,  represents  the  order  in  northern  temperate  regions ; 
the  other  genera  are  tropical.  All  are  inucilaginous,  with  a  tough 
fibrous  inner  bark.  From  this  bast  or  bass  of  the  Linden,  the  Rus- 
sian mats,  iScc.  are  made,  whence  the  name  of  Basswood.  Gunny- 
bags  and  fishing-n^ts  are  made  in  India  from  the  bark  of  Corchorus 
capsularis ;  the  fibre  of  which,  called  Jute,  is  spun  and  woven.  The 
light  wood  of  the  Linden  is  excellent  for  wainscoting  and  carv- 
ing :  its  charcoal  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is 
said  that  a  little  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  the  sap :  and  the  honey 
made  from  the  odorous  flowers  is  thought  to  be  the  finest  in  tlie 
world.  The  acid  berries  of  Grewia  sapida  are  employed  in  the 
East  in  the  manufacture  of  sherbet. 

775.  Ord.  Dipterocarpeffi,  allied  in  some  respects  to  Tiliacea,  con- 
sists of  a  few  tropical  Indian  trees,  with  a  resinous  or  balsamic  juice. 
Dryobaliuiops  aromatica,  a  large  tree  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  yields 
in  great  abundance  camphor  oil  and  sohd  camphor :  both  are  found 
deposited  in  cavities  of  the  trunk.  It  is  more  solid  than  common 
camphor,  and  is  not  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  bexirs  a 
liigh  price,  and  is  seldom  found  in  Europe  or  this  country,  but  is 
chiefly  carried  to  China  and  Japan.  Shorea  robusta  yields  the 
Dammer-pitch,  Vateria  Indica  exudes  a  kind  of  copal,  the  Gum 
Animi  of  commerce  ;  and  a  somewhat  aromatic  fatty  matter,  called 
Piney  Tallow,  is  derived  from  the  seeds. 

776.  Ord.  Guttifers,  or  Closiacese,  consists  of  tropical  trees,  with  a 
yellow  resinous  juice,  opposite  and  coriaceous  entire  leaves,  and 
large  flowers  with  many  stamens,  little  distinction  between  the 
sepals  and  petals,  no  styles,  an  indehiscent  fruit,  and  seeds  with  a 
peculiar  undivided  fleshy  embryo.  It  has  been  associated  with  Hy- 
pericaceae,  but  is  more  related  to  the  ensuing  families.  The  resin- 
ous juice  is  acrid  and  drastic ;  that  of  a  Ceylonese  tree  of  the  order 
yields  Gamboge.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  an  order  should  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  esteemed  fruifc^,  viz.  the  Mangosieen,  yielded  by 
Garcinia  Mangostana  of  Malacca,  and  aLjo  the  Mammee*Apple,  &c 

777.  Ord.  Camelliaeex  {Camellia  or  Tea  Family),  Trees  or  shrubs, 
^vith  a  watery  juice,  alternate  simple  leaves  without  stipules,  and 
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Ijirge  and  showy  flowers.  Calyx  of  three  to  seven  coriaxreous  and 
concave  imbricated  sepals.  Petals  five  or  more,  imbricated  in  aesti- 
vation. Stamens  hypogynous,  indefinite,  monadelphous  or  polyadel- 
phous at  the  base.  Capsule  dehiscent,  several-celled,  usually  with  a 
central  column.  Seeds  few  in  each  cell,  large,*  often  winged,  with 
or  without  albumen.  —  The  Camellia  and  the  closely  related  Tea- 
plant  form  the  type  of  this  family,  to  which  belong  our  Gordonia 
and  Stuartia.  The  leaves  of  Tea  contain  a  peculiar  extractive  mat- 
ter, and  an  ethereal  oil ;  its  moderately  stimulant  properties  are 
said  to  become  narcotic  in  very  hot  climates. 

778.  Ord.  Ternstrsmiacea;,  chiefly  tropical,  with  which  the  last  has 
been  confounded,  by  its  aspect,  its  commonly  polygamous  flowers, 
and  more  or  less  gamopetalous  corolla,  &c.,  appears  on  the  whole 
to  be  more  allied  to  the  Ebenaceae  and  Symplocinea;. 

779.  Ord.  AorantiaceS  (Orange  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves  (compound,  or  with  jointed  petioles),  destitute  of 
stipules,  dotted  with  pellucid  glands  full  of  volatile  oil  Flowers 
Iragrant.  Calyx  short,  urceolate  or  campanulate.  Petals  three  to 
five.  Stamens  inserted  in  a  single  row  upon  a  hypogynous  disk 
(Fig.  434),  often  somewhat  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous.  Style 
cylindrical.  Fruit  a  many-celled  berry,  with  a  leathery  rind,  filled 
with  pulp.  Seeds  without  albumen.  —  £x.  Citrus,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon.  Nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  Asia ;  now  dispersed  through- 
out the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  and  cultivated  for  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  and  for  their  grateful  fruit.  The  acid  of  the  Lemon, 
Lime,  &c.  is  the  citric  and  the  malic.  The  rind  abounds  in  a  vola- 
tile oil  (such  as  the  Oil  of  Bergamot  from  C.  Limetta),  and  an  aro- 
matic, bitter  principle. 

780.  Ord.  Heliaces.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  usually  com- 
pound leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  Calyx  of  three  to  five  sepals. 
Petals  three  to  five.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  mona- 
delphous, inserted  with  the  petals  on  the  outside  of  an  hypogynous 
disk ;  the  anthers  included  in  the  tube  of  filaments.  Ovary  several- 
celled,  with  one  or  two  ovules  in  each  cell :  styles  and  stigmas  united 
into  one.  Fruit  a  drupe,  berry,  or  capsule;  the  cells  one-seeded. 
Seeds  without  albumen,  wingless.  —  Ex.  Melia  Azedarach  (Pride  of 
India),  naturalized,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  in  the  Southern  States. 
An  acrid  and  bitter  principle  pervades  this  tropical  order. 

781.  Ord.  Cedielaees  {Mahogany  Family).  Trees  (tropical  or 
Australian),  with  hard  and  durable,  usually  fragrant  and  beautiful 
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wood ;  difTering  botanically  from  Meliaceffi  chiefly  by  their  capsular 
fruit,  with  several  winged  seeds  in  each  cell.  —  Ex.  The  Mahogany 
(Swietenia  Mahagoni)  of  tropical  America,  reaching  to  East  Flor- 
ida. Bark,  &c.  bitter,  astringent^  tonic,  oflen  aromatic  and  febrifugaL 
782.  Ord.  Linaees  (Flax  Family),  Herbs,  with  entire  and  sessile 
leaves,  either  alternate,  opposite,  or  verticillate,  and  no  stipules,  ex- 
cept minute  glands.  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical.  Cal}Tc  of 
three  or  five  persistent  sepals,  strongly  imbricated.  Petals  as  many 
as  the  sepals,  convolute  in  aestivation.  Stamens  as  many  as  the 
petals,  and  usually  with  as  many  intermediate  teeth  representing  an 
abortive  series  (Fig.  423),  all  united  at  the  base  into  a  ring,  hypogy- 


nous.     Ovary  with  as  many  styles  and  cells  as  there  are  sepals, 
each  cell  with  two  suspended  ovules ;  the  cells  in  the  capsule  each 
more  or  less  divided  into  two,  by  a  false  par- 
tition which  grows  from  the  back  (Fig.  750)  ; 
the  spurious  cells 
one-seeded.   Em- 
V^  ^^^/)/  j     W^       straight: 
VA.   Q)  ^^ j7      cotyledons      flat, 
fleshy   and    oily, 
^  surrounded  by  a 

thin  albumen.  —  Fjx.  Linum,  the  Flax.  The  tough  woody  fibre  of 
the  bark  (^ckt)  is  of  the  highest  importance:  the  seeds  yield  a 
copious  mucilage,  and  the  fixed  oil  expressed  from  them  is  applied 
to  various  uses  in  the  arts.  The  general  plan  of  the  flower  is  the 
same  in  the  succeeding  orders. 


FIQ.  748.  Flowcnof  iba  oommon  FIax.  749.  Vertical  tectionof  aflowv.  750.  DUgtam 
of  the  same.  In  a  tranarerse  aectioo.  751.  Ita  10-celled  capsule  tntosTeiaelj  diTided.  76& 
Similar  section  of  the  Incompletely  10-celled  capsule  of  Ltnum  perenne. 
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783.  Ord.  Geraniaees  (OraneshiU  Family).  Herbs  or  shrubby 
plants,  commonly  strong-scented ;  with  palmately  veined  and  usually 
lobed  leaves,  mostly  with  stipules ;  the  lower  opposite.  Flowers 
regular.  —  Calyx  of  five  persistent  sepals,  imbricated  in  aestivation. 
Petals  ^\e^  with  claws,  mostly  convolute  in  aestivation.  Stamens  10, 
the  fiv^i  exterior  hypogynous,  occasionally  sterile ;  the  filaments  all 
broad  and  oflen  united  at  the  base ;  five  glands  within  and  alternate 
with  the  petak.  Ovary  of  five  two-ovuled  carpels,  attached  to  the 
base  of  an  elongated  axis  (gynobasey  Fig.  430,  431)  to  which  the 
styles  cohere :  in  fruit  the  distinct  one-seeded  carpels  separate  from 
the  axis,  by  the  twisting  or  curling  back  of  the  persistent  indurated 


styles  from  the  base  upwards.  Seeds  with  no  albumen :  cotyledons 
convolute  and  plaited  together,  bent  on  the  short  radicle.  For  the 
plan  of  the  blossom  see  p.  264,  and  Fig.  421.  Our  cultivated 
Geraniums,  so  called,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  species  of 
Pelargonium.  The  roots  are  simply  and  strongly  astringent  The 
foliage  abounds  with  resinous  matter  and  an  ethereal  oil,  on  which 
the  aroma  depends. 

784.  Ord.  Baisaminaees  {Balsam  Family).  Annual  herbs,  with 
succulent  stems  filled  with  a  watery  juice.  Leaves  simple,  without 
sUpules.  Flowers  irregular,  and  one  of  the  colored  sepals  spurred 
or   saccate.      Stamens  ^ve,  cohering  by  an  internal  appendage. 

TIG.  758.  Radical  laaf  of  0«nniam  maoulatam  (GnnMUIl).  7M.  A  flowering  biaach. 
TiS.  A  flower  wiUi  the  calyx  and  corolla  remored,  showing  the  ftamens,  ko.  75S.  The  piatU 
in  fruit ;  the  indurated  stylefl  separating  below  from  the  prolonged  axis,  and  cuning  back 
eiaatieaUj,  carrying  with  them  the  membranooa  earpela.  767.  A  magnified  seed.  768.  A 
croae  eectton  of  tlie  samai  showing  the  folded  and  coDToLute  cotyledons. 
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Compound  ovary  five-celled;  stigmas  sessile.  Capsule  bursting 
elastically  by  ^ye  valves.  Seeds  several,  without  albumen,  and  with 
a  thick  straight  embryo.  —  Ex.  Impatiens,  the  Balsam,  or  Touch- 
me-not  Remarkable  for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  capsule 
bursts  in  pieces,  and  expels  the  seeds.  Somewhat  differently  irreg- 
ular blossoms  are  presented  by  the 

785.  Ord.  Tropsolaees  {Indian- Cress  or  Nasturtium  Family). 
Straggling  or  twining  herbs,  with  a  pungent  watery  juice,  and  peltate 
or  palmate  leaves.  Flowers  irregular.  Calyx  of  five  colored  and 
united  sepals,  the  lower  one  spurred.  Petals  five ;  the  two  upper 
arising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  remote  from  the  three  lower, 
which  are  stalked.  Stamens  eight,  unequal,  distinct.  Ovary  three- 
lobed,  composed  of  three  united  carpels ;  which  separate  from  the 
common  axis  when  ripe,  are  indehiscent,  and  one-seeded.  Seed 
filling  the  cell,  without  albumen :  cotyledons  very  large  and  thick.  — 
Ex.  Tropaeolum,  the  Garden  Nasturtium,  from  South  America, 
where  there  are  a  few  other  species,  one  of  which  bears  edible  tubers. 
They  possess  the  same  acrid  principle  and  antiscorbutic  properties 
as  the  Cruciferse.  The  unripe  fruit  of  Tropceolum  majus  is  pickled, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  capers. 

786.  Ord.  LimnanthaceS  differs  from  the  last  only  in  its  regular  and 
symmetrical  blossoms,  and  the  erect  instead  of  suspended  seeds ;  the 
calyx  valvate  in  sBstivation.  —  Ex.  Limnanthes  of  California  (some- 
times cultivated  as  an  ornamental  annual),  and  Floerkea  of  the 
Northern  United  States. 

787.  Ord.  Oxalidaees  (  Wood'Sorrel  Family).  Low  herbs,  with  an 
acid  juice,  and  alternate  compound  leaves ;  the  leaflets  usually  ob- 
oordate.  Flowers  regular,  of  the  same  general  structure  as  in  Li- 
nacese,  &c,  except  the  gynsecium,  which  in  fruit  forms  a  membra- 
naceous five-lobed  and  five-celled,  several-seeded  capsule.  Seeds 
with  a  fleshy  outer  coat,  which  bursts  elastically  when  ripe,  with  a 
large  and  straight  embryo  in  thin  albumen.  —  Ex.  Oxalis,  the 
Wood-Sorrel.  The  herbage  is  sour,  as  the  name  denotes,  and  con- 
tains oxalic  acid.  The  foliage  is  remarkably  sensitive  in  some  spe- 
cies. The  tubers  of  some  South  American  species,  filled  with  starch, 
have  been  substituted  for  potatoes. 

788.  Old.  Zygophyllaees  differs  from  the  last  in  the  opposite, 
mostly  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  distinct  stamens  (the  filaments  com- 
monly furnished  with  an  internal  scale,  Fig.  379),  and  the  styles 
united  into  one.  —  Ex,  Tribulus  and  Kallstroemia  (introduced  into 
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the  Southern  States)  are  exalhuminous ;  the  latter  is  10-coccous, 
just  as  Linum  is,  by  a  false  partition.  Guaiacum,  Larrea  (Creo- 
sote-plant of  New  Mexico  and  Texas),  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
have  a  corneous  albumen.  The  wood  of  Guaiacum.  (Lignum-mtce) 
is  extremely  hard  and  heavy,  and  yields  a  gum-resinous,  bitter,  and 
acrid  principle  (^Gum  Guaiacum)  y  well  known  in  medicine. 

789.  Ord.  SimarobaceSB  {Quassia  Family),  of  tropical  shrubs  or 
tree^,  resembles  the  last  in  generally  having  a  peculiar  scale  to  the 
filaments.  It  is,  however,  more  nearly  related  to  the  next  order, 
but  its  apocarpous  ovaries  are  one-ovuled,  and  the  (mostly  com- 
pound) leaves  are  dotless.  The  wood,  &c.  is  intensely  bitter :  that 
of  Quassia  amara  is  used  as  a  stomachic  tonic  The  seed  of  Cedron 
(Simaba  Cedron)  is  the  famous  antidote  for  the  bites  of  venomous 
snakes  in  Central  America. 

790.  Ord.  ButaceSB  {Rue  Family),  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees ;  the 
leaves  punctate  with  pellucid  dots,  and  without  stipules.  Calyx  of 
four  or  five  sepals.     Petals  four  or  five,  or  rarely  none.     Stamens 


as  many  or  twice  (rarely  three  times)  as  many  as  the  petals,  insert- 
no.  759.  A  flowering  bmnch  of  Zanthoxylom  Aroericanam  (the  Northern  Prickly  Aah). 
TOO.  A  piece  of  a  leaf,  to  show  the  pellucid  dots.  761.  Staminate  flower.  762.  A  pistillate 
flower,  the  sepals  spread  open.  768.  Two  of  the  pistils ;  one  of  them  dirided  Tertically  to  show 
tiie  ovules.  764.  A  branch  in  fruit.  765.  One  of  the  dehiscent  pods,  and  the  seed.  766  Ver- 
tical secfSon  of  an  unripe  pod  and  seed :  the  latter  pendent  from  a  descending  funiculus,  show> 
tog  a  slender  embryo  in  copious  albumen. 
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ed  on  the  outside  of  a  hypogynous  disk.  Ovary  three-  to  five-lobed, 
three-  to  five-celled,  with  the  styles  united,  or  distinct  only  at  the 
base,  or  the  ovaries  nearly  separate,  during  ripening  usually  sepa- 
rating into  its  component  carpels,  which  are  dehiscent  by  one  or 
both  sutures.  Seeds  few  or  single,  mostly  with  albumen ;  and  a 
curved  embryo.  —  Ex,  Ruta  (the  Rue),  Dictamnus  (Fraxinella),  of 
Europe.  Diosma  and  its  allies,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New 
Holland,  &c.,  form  a  group,  or  suborder  (Diosme^)  from  which  the 
Zantuoxyle^  (or  Prickly-Ash  Family)  differs  only  in  being  gen- 
erally dioecious ;  but  have  no  claim  to  be  ranked  as  a  distinct  order. 
Strong-scented,  bitter-aromatic,  often  very  pungent,  from  an  acrid 
volatile  oil  (as  Rue  and  Zanthoxylum)  ;  also  bitter.  Some  contain 
a  bitter  alkaloid,  and  are  febrifugal.  The  most  important  is  the 
Galipea,  which  furnishes  the  Angostura  hark. 

791.  Ord.  Anacardiaccffi  {Cashew  Family),  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
a  resinous  or  milky,  often  acrid  juice,  which  turns  blackish  in  dry- 
ing ;  the  leaves  alternate,  without  stipules,  and  not  dotted.  Flowers 
small,  often  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Calyx  of  three  to  five  sepaLS| 
united  at  the  base.  Petals,  and  usually  the  stamens,  as  many  as  the 
sepals,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx  or  into  an  hypogynous  disk. 
Ovary  one-celled,  but  with  three  styles  or  stigmas,  and  a  single  ovule- 
Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe.  Seed  without  albumen.  Embryo  curved 
or  bent.  —  Ex.  Rhus,  Anacardium  (the  Cashew),  Pistacia.  Chiefly 
tropical ;  except  Rhus.  The  acrid  resinous  juice  is  used  in  var- 
nishes ;  but  it  often  contains  a  caustic  poison.  Even  the  exhalations 
from  Rhus  Toxicodendron  (Poison  Oak,  Poison  Ivy),  and  R.  vene- 
nata (Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder),  as  is  well  known,  severely 
affect  many  persons,  producing  a  kind  of  erysipelas.  Their  juice  is 
a  good  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen.  But  the  common  Sumachs 
(R.  typhina  and  R.  glabra)  are  innocuous ;  their  bark  or  leaves  are 
used  for  tanning,  and  their  sour  berries  (which  contain  bimalate  of 
lime)  for  acidulated  drinks.  The  oily  seeds  of  Pistacia  vera  (the 
Pistachio-nut)  are  edible;  and  the  drupe  of  Mangifera  Indica 
(Mango)  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  tropical  fruits.  The  kernel 
of  the  Cashew-nut  (Anacardium  occidentale)  is  eatable ;  and  so  is 
the  enlarged  and  fleshy  peduncle  on  which  the  nut  rests :  but  the 
coats  of  the  latter  are  filled  with  a  caustic  oil,  which  blisters  the 
skin  ;  while  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  a  bland  gum  exudes. 

792.  Ord.  BurseraceS,  including  a  great  part  of  what  were  formerly 
called  Terebinthaceai,  consists  of  tropical  trees,  with  a  copious  resin- 
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ous  juice,  compound  leaves  usually  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  and 
small  flowers ;  with  valvate  petals,  a  two-  to  five-celled  ovary,  and 
drupaceous  fruit  Their  balsamic  juice,  which  flows  when  the  trunk 
is  w^ounded,  usually  hardens  into  a  resin.  The  Olihanum,  used  as  a 
fragrant  incense,  the  Balm  of  GftUad,  Balsam  of  Mecca,  Myrrh,  and 
the  Bdellium,  are  derived  from  Arabian  species  of  the  order ;  the  East 
Indian  Gum  Elemi,  from  Canarium  commune  ;  Balsam  of  AcoucJii, 
and  similar  substances,  from  various  American  trees  of  this  family. 

793.  Ord.  AmyridaeeSB  consists  of  a  few  West  Indian  plants,  inter- 
mediate as  it  were  between  Burseraceae  and  Leguminosse,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  chiefly  by  their  simple  and  soUtary  ovary. 
— Very  probably  this  and  the  two  last  are  to  be  recombined. 


794.  Ord.  Vitacca  (  Vine  Family).     Shrubby  plants,  climbing  by 
tendrils,   with   simple   or   compound  leaves,   the   upper   alternate. 

FIQ.  767.  A  branch  of  the  Orape-Vine.  768.  A  flower ;  the  petals  aeparaUng  ftom  the 
b««,  and  falUng  off  together  without  expanding.  769.  A  flower  from  which  the  petals  have 
fallen ;  the  lobes  of  the  disk  seen  alternate  with  the  stamens.  770.  Vertical  section  through 
the  ovary  and  the  base  of  the  flower :  o,  calyx,  the  Ihnb  of  which  is  a  mew  rim :  b,  petal, 
having  the  stamen,  e,  directly  before  it ;  and  the  lobes  of  the  disk  are  shown  between  this  and 
theoTary.  771  A  seed.  772.  Section  of  the  seed,  showing  the  thick  crustaceous  testa,  and 
the  albamen,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  minute  embryo.    772'.  A  horixontal  plan  of  the  flower. 
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Flowers  small,  often  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Calyx  very  small, 
filled  with  a  disk  ;  its  limb  short  or  obsolete.  Petals  4  or  t5,  valvate 
in  aestivation,  sometimes  cohering  by  their  tips,  and  caducous.  Sta- 
mens as  many  as  the  petals  and  opposite  them  !  Ovary  two-celled, 
with  two  erect  ovules  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  berry.  Seeds  with  a 
bony  testa,  and  a  small  embryo  in  hard  albumen.  —  Ex.  Vitis  (the 
Vine),  Ampelopsis  (the  Virginia  Creeper).  The  fruit  of  the  Vine 
is  the  only  important  product  of  the  order.  The  acid  of  the  grapt?, 
which  also  pervades  the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  is  chiefly  the  tar- 
taric. Grape-sugar  is  very  distinct  from  cane-sugar,  and  the  only 
kind  that  can  long  exist  in  connection  with  acids. 

795.  Ord.  RhamnaeeS  {Buckthorn  Family).  Shrubs  or  trees,  often 
with  spinose  branches ;  the  leaves  mostly  alternate,  simple.  Flow^ers 
small.  Calyx  of  four  or  five  sepals,  united  at  the  base,  valvate  in 
aestivation.  Petals  four  or  five,  cucuUate  or  convolute,  inserted  on 
the  throat  of  the  calyx,  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  as  many  as 
the  petals,  inserted  with  and  opposite  them !  Ovary  sometimes 
coherent  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  more  or  less  immersed  in  a 
fleshy  disk,  with  a  single  erect  ovule  in  each  cell  (Fig.  43,5,  436). 
Seeds  not  ariiled.  Embryo  straight,  large,  in  sparing  albumen.  — 
Ex.  Rhamnus  (Buckthorn)  is  the  type  of  the  order.  The  berries 
of  most  species  are  somewhat  nauseous ;  but  those  of  Zizyphus  are 
edible.  Jujube  paste  is  prepared  from  those  of  Z.  Jujuba  and  Z. 
vulgaris  of  Asia.  Syrup  of  Buckthorn  and  the  pigment  called  Sap- 
green  are  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  Bhamnus  catharticus.  The 
herbage  and  bark  in  this  order  are  more  or  less  astringent  and 
bitter.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Ceanothus  Americanus  (thence 
called  New  Jei*sey  Tea)  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  a 
very  poor  one  it  is. 

796.  Ord.  Celastracese  {Spindle-tree  Family).  Shrubs  or  trees, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  simple  leaves.  Calyx  of  four  or  five 
sepals,  imbricated  in  aestivation.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  in- 
serted under  the  flat  expanded  disk  which  closely  surrounds  the 
ovary,  imbricated  in  aestivation.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  petals, 
and  alternate  with  them,  inserted  on  the  margin  or  upper  surface 
of  the  disk.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry, 
with  one  or  few  seeds  in  each  cell.  Seeds  usually  ariiled,  albumi- 
nous, with  a  large  and  straight  embryo.  —  Ex.  Celastrus,  Euonynnus 
(Burning  Busli,  Spindle-tree,  Sti'awberry-tree)  ;  all  somewhat  bitter 
and  acrid ;  but  of  little  economical  importance.     The  red  or  crim- 
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son  capsules  and  bright  scarlet  arils  of  several  species  present  a 
striking  appearance  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

797.  Ord.  MalpighiaceS  is  a  large  tropical  family  (with  one  or  two 
representatives  in  Texas),  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  twining  plants,  with 
opposite  entire  leaves,  unguiculate  petals,  and  solitary  seeds  with  a 
curved  embryo ;  differing  from  the  next  in  the  want  of  a  disk,  the 
more  symmetrical  flowers,  &c 

798.  Ord.  Saplndacca;  {Soapberry  Family).  Trees,  shrubs,  or  climb- 
ers with  tendrils,  rarely  herbs,  with  simple  or  compound  leaves,  and 
mostly  unsymmetrical  or  irregular  flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
imbricated  in  aestivation.  Stamens  5  to  10,  inserted  on  a  fleshy 
pcrigynous  or  hypogynous  disk.  Ovary  2-3-celled,  2-3-lobed,  with 
one  or  two  (in  Staphylea  several)  ovules  in  each  cell ;  the  embryo 
(except  in  Staphylea)  curved  or  convolute  and  without  albumen. — 
Includes  a  variety  of  forms,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  be  ranged 
under  the  following  suborders,  wliich  have  been  taken  for  orders. 


799.  Sabord.  Staphyleacese  {Bladdemut  Family)  has  opposite  com- 
pound leaves  with  stipules  and  stipels,  regular  and  perfect  pentan- 

PIG,  773.  FloweringbranchofiEaculusPaTia  (Red  Buckeye).  774.  A  flower.  775-  Flower 
with  the  calyx  and  two  of  the  petals  removed.  776  A  ground-plan  of  the  flower,  Bhowing 
that  it8  parta  are  unsymmetrical.  777.  Vertical  section  of  an  ovary,  showing  two  of  the  cells 
with  a  pair  of  ovules  in  each,  one  ascending,  one  descending.  778.  Cross  section  of  an  ovary. 
779.  Crosa-eection  of  the  immature  fruit ;  only  one  fertile  seed ;  the  others  abortive.    780. 

The  dehiscent  fruit.  r^r^n\o 
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drous  flowers,  three  partly  united  pistils  with  several  ovules  in  eadi, 
and  large  bony  seeds,  with  a  straight  embryo  in  scanty  albumen. — 
Ex,  Staphylea. 

800.  Snbord.  Sapilldes  (Soapberry  Family  proper)  hB&tihjeTnBie,  or 
in  the  Horsechestnut  tribe  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules,  more  or 
less  unsymmetrical  or  irregular  and  polygamous  flowers,  exalbu- 
minous  seeds,  and  a  curved  embryo  with  thickened  cotyledons.  — 
Mostly  tropical,  except  the  Horsechestnut  and  Buckeyes  (-^isculus), 
which  have  been  deemed  a  separate  family  (Hippocastaneai).  Their 
very  large  and  fleshy  embryo  has  the  cotyledons  more  or  less  con- 
solidated (Fig.  629,  630).  The  seeds  of  the  Horsechestnut  are  nu- 
tritious, but  contain  an  intensely  bitter  principle  which  is  more  or 
less  noxious.  Those  of  M,  Pavia  are  used  to  stupefy  fish.  The 
root,  according  to  Elliott,  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The 
fruit  of  Sapindus  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  whence  the  name  of 
Soapberry. 


801.  Sabord.  Acerines  {Maple  Family)  has   opposite  (simple   or 
compound)  leaves  without  stipules,  a  2-lobed  and  2-winged  fruit 

PIO.  781.  A  branch  of  Acer  dasycarpam  (the  White  Soft  Maple)  with  ftaminate  flowers. 
782.  A  separate,  enlarged,  staminate  flower.  788.  Branch  with  pistillate  flowers.  784  A 
separate  fertile  flower.  785.  The  same,  enlarged,  with  the  caljx  cut  away.  786.  A  cluster 
showing  the  fruiting  oraries  expanding  into  wings  (reduced  in  sixe).  787.  lUpe  fhiit ;  one  of 
the  samaras  cut  open  to  show  the  seed.    788.  A  leaf. 
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forming  two  samaras,  and  an  embryo  with  long  and  thin,  variously 
curved  or  coiled  cotyledons  (Fig.  103-105);  otherwise  nearly  as 
in  the  true  Sapindaceae.  —  Ex,  Acer,  the  Maple ;  useful  timber-trees 
of  northern  temperate  regions.  Sugar  is  yielded  by  the  vernal  sap 
of  Acer  saccharinum,  and  in  less  quantity  by  all  the  species. 

802.  Ord.  PolygalaC€8.  Herbs  or  shrubby  plants,  with  simple 
entire  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  perfect,  unsymmetrical, 
and  irregular,  somewhat  papilionaceous  in  appearance,  but  of  wide- 
ly different  structure.  Calyx  of  five  irregular  sepals  ;  the  odd  one 
superior,  the  two  inner  (wings)  larger,  and  usually  petaloid.  Petals 
usually  three,  inserted  on  the  receptacle,  more  or  less  united ;  the 
anterior  (keel)  larger  than  the  rest.  Stamens  six  to  eight,  combined 
in  a  tube,  which  is  split  on  the  upper  side,  and  united  below  with 
the  claws  of  the  petals :  anthers  innate,  mostly  one-celled,  opening 
by  a  pore  at  the  apex.  Ovary  compound,  two-celled,  with'  a  single 
suspended  ovule   in   each  cell:   style  curved  and  oflen  hooded. 
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Capsule  flattened.  Seeds  usually  with  a  caruncle.  Embryo  strjught, 
large,  in  fleshy,  thin  albumen.  —  Ex,  Polygala  is  the  principal  genus 
of  the  order.     The  plants  yield  a  bitter  principle  with  some  acrid 

FIG.  789.  PoIygalA  paudfolU.  790.  A  floirer,  enlarged.  791.  The  calyx  displayed.  792 
The  corolla  and  itamineal  tube  laid  open.  793  The  pistil  and  the  free  portion  of  the  stamena. 
794.  Vertical  eection  of  the  OTazy.  796.  Vertical  section  of  the  seed,  showing  the  large  embr}  a 
and  scanty 
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extractive  matter.  Polygala  Senega  (Seneca  Snakeroot)  is  the 
most  important  medicinal  plant  of  the  family.  Other  species  are 
employed  medicinally  in  Brazil^  Peru,  •  Nepaul,  &c ;  where,  like 
our  own,  they  are  reputed  antidotes  to  the  bites  of  venomous 
reptiles. 

803.  Ord.  KranifriACeS  (Rhatany  Family)  consists  of  the  genus 
Krameria  only,  which  has  ordinarily  been  annexed  to  the  Polyga- 
lacea: ;  but  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  is  more  like  that 
of  the  Leguminosaj,  having  the  odd  sepal  inferior,  a  simple  unilocu- 
lar pistil,  and  an  exalbuminous  seed.  In  fact  it  is  teclmically  distin- 
guishable from  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  hypogynous  stamens  and  the 
want  of  stipules.  The  roots  contain  a  red  coloring  matter,  and  are 
astringent  without  bitterness.  Rhatany-root,  used  to  adulterate  port- 
wine,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powders,  &C.,  is  the  produce  of 
K.  triandra  of  Peru.  That  of  our  own  Southern  species  possesses 
the  same  properties. 


804.  Ord.  LegominosSB  {Pulse  Family).     Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees, 
with  alternate  and  usually  compound  leaves,  furnished  with  stipules. 


FIO.  796.  A  flowering  branch  of  Lathjnu  palustris,  tv.  myrtifolias.  797.  The  corollA 
displayed  :  a,  the  rexillum  or  standard ;  6.  the  alse  or  wings  ;  c,  the  two  petals  of  the  carina 
or  keel  799  The  keel -petals  in  their  natural  rituatiou.  799.  The  stamens  and  pistil,  en- 
larged ;  the  sheath  of  filaments  partly  turned  Lwck. 
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Calyx  mostly  of  five  sepals,  more  or  less  united  ;  the  odd  sepal  in- 
ferior (Fig.  358).  Corolla  of  five  petals,  either  papilionaceous  or 
regular.  Stamens  perigynous,  or  sometimes  hypogynous.  Ovary 
single  and  simple.  Fruit  a  legume,  vainous  forms  of  whicli  are 
shown  in  Fig.  580,  581,  800-807.  Seeds  destitute  of  albumen,  or 
with  a  mere  vestige  of  it.  —  This  immense  family  is  divided  into 
three   principal   suborders  ;  viz. :  — 


805.  Sobord.  Papilionacete  {Pidse  Family  proper),  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  papilionaceous  corolla,  —  the  vexillum  always  exter- 
nal in  aestivation  (471,  Fig.  392),  —  ten  diadelphous  (Fig.  461), 
monadelphous  (Fig.  462),  or  rarely  distinct,  perigynous  stamens, 
and  the  radicle  bent  on  the  large  cotyledons.  Leaves  (rarely  sim- 
ple) only  once  compound  ;  the  leaflets  very  rarely  toothed  or  lobed. 

806.  Snbord.  CtesalpioeSB  (to  which  Cassia,  Cercis,  and  the  Honey- 
Locust  belong)  :  here  the  corolla  gradually  loses  its  papilionaceous 
character,  and  always  has  the  vexillum,  or  superior  petal,  covered 
by  the  lateral  ones  in  aestivation ;  the  stamens  are  distinct,  and  the 
embryo  straight     The  leaves  are  often  bipinnate. 

807.  Snbord.  Himoses  (a  large  group,  to  which  the  Acacia  and  the 
Sensitive  Plant  belong)  has  a  perfectly  regular  calyx  and  corolla, 
the  latter  mostly  valvate  in  aestivation  and  hypogynoits,  as  well  as 
the  stamens,  which  are  sometimes  definite,  but  often  very  numerous ; 
and  the  embryo  is  straight.     The  leaves  are  frequently  tripinnate. 

FIG.  800.  Open  legnxne  of  the  Pea.  801.  Loment  of  Desmoditun.  802.  Loment  of  Ml- 
mom :  6,  one  of  its  dehiscent  Jointa  which  has  fallen  awaj  from  the  persisting  border  or  tnxsM 
(replnm),  seen  in  803.  804.  The  Jointed  indehisoent  legume  of  Sophora.  805  A  legume  of 
Atftngalos,  cut  across  near  tlie  summit,  to  show  how  it  becomes  partly  or  entirelj  two-celled 
bj  the  introflexion  of  the  dorsal  suture.  606.  Similar  Tiew  of  a  legume  of  Phaca,  where  the 
Teotral  suture  is  somewhat  Introflexed.  807.  A  legume  of  Modlcago  scutellata,  spirally  ccdl«l 
iato  •  globular  figure. 
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808.  Papilionaceae  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world :  Cassal- 
pine»  and  Mimoseod  are  confined  to  the  tropical  and  warmer  tem- 
perate regions.  —  A  full  account  of  the  useful  plants  and  products 
of  this  large  order  would  require  a  separate  volume.  Many,  such 
as  Clover,  Lucerne  (Medicago  sativa),  &c.,  are  extensively  culti- 
vated for  fodder ;  Peas  and  Beans,  for  pulse.  The  roots  of  the 
Licorice  (Glycirrhiza  glabra  of  Southern  Europe)  abound  in  a 
sweet  mucilaginous  juice,  from  which  the  pectoral  extract  of  this 
name  is  prepared.  Tlie  sweet  pulp  of  the  pods  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua 
(Carob-tree  of  the  South  of  Europe,  &c.),  like  that  of  the  Honey- 
Locust  (Gleditschia),  &c.,  is  edible.  The  laxative  pulp  of  Catliar- 
tocarpus  Fistula,  and  of  the  Tamarind,  is  well  known ;  the  latter  is 
acidulated  with  malic,  and  a  little  tartaric  and  citric  acid.  — A  pecu- 
liar volatile  principle  (called  Coumann)  gives  its  vanilla-like  fra- 
grance to  the  well-known  Tanka-bearij  and  to  the  Melilotus,  or  Sweet 
Clover.  The  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  latter  and  of  Trigonella 
cserulea  give  the  peculiar  odor  to  Scheipzeiger  cheese.  —  Astringents 
and  tonics  are  also  yielded  by  this  order :  such  as  the  African  Ptero- 
carpus  erinaceus,  the  hardened  red  juice  of  which  is  Gum  Kino  ; 
that  of  P.  Draco,  of  Carthagena,  &c,  is  DragorCs  Mood,  The  bark 
of  most  Acacias  and  Mimosas  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  tan- 
nin, and  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance  in  tanning.  The 
valuable  astringent  called  Catechu  is  obtained  by  boiling  and  evap- 
orating the  heart-wood  of  the  Inditm  Acacia  Catechu.  —  Legumi- 
nosjB  yield  the  most  important  coloring  matters :  such  as  the  Brazil- 
wood^ the  Logwood  of  Campeachy  (the  peculiar  coloring  principle 
of  which  is  called  Ifamattn),  and  the  Hed  Sandal-wood  of  Ceylon. 
Indigo  is  prepared  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  Indigofera  tinc- 
toria  (a  native  of  India),  and  other  species  of  the  genus.  This 
substance  is  highly  azotized,  and  is  a  violent  poison.  —  To  the  same 
order  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  resins  and  baLams  ;  such  as  the 
Mexican  Copal,  Balsam  of  Copaiva  of  the  West  Indies,  Para,  and 
Brazil,  the  bitter  and  fragrant  Balsam  of  Peru,  and  the  sweet,  fra- 
grant, and  stimulant  Balsam  of  Tolu,  —  It  also  furnishes  the  most 
useful  gums ;  of  which  we  need  only  mention  Gum  TVagacafith, 
derived  from  Astragalus  verus  of  Persia,  &c. ;  and  Gum  Arabic, 
the  produce  of  certain  African  species  of  Acacia.  The  best  is 
said  to  be  obtained  from  Acacia  vera,  while  Gum  Senegal  is  yielded 
by  A.  Verek,  and  some  other  species.  Algarobia  dulcis,  the  Mes- 
quite  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  yields  a  similar  gum.     The  Senna  of 
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commerce  consists  of  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  Cassia,  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  C.  Marilandica  of  this  country  is  a  succedane- 
um  for  the  officinal  article.  —  More  acrid,  or  even  poisonous  prop- 
erties, are  often  met  with  in  the  order.  The  roots  of  Baptisia 
tinctoria  (called  Wild  Indigo,  because  it  is  said  to  yield  a  little  of 
that  substance),  of  the  Broom,  and  of  the  Dyers'  Weed  (Genista 
tinctoria,  used  for  dyeing  yellow),  possess  such  qualities ;  while  the 
seeds  of  Laburnum,  &c.  are  even  narcotico-acrid  poisons.  The 
branches  and  leaves  of  Tephrosia,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Piscidia  Erythrina  (Jainaica  Dogwood,  which  is  aUo  found  in  South- 
cm  Florida),  are  commonly  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  stupefying 
fish.  .Cowitch  is  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  pods  of  species  of  Mu- 
cuna.  —  Among  the  numerous  valuable  timber-trees,  our  own  Locust 
(Robinia  Pseudacacia)  must  be  mentioned ;  and  also  the  Rosewood 
of  commerce,  the  produce  of  some  Brazilian  Ccesalpinieae.  Few 
orders  furnish  so  many  plants  cultivated  for  ornament. 

809.  Ord.  Rosacea;  {Rose  Family).  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with 
alternate  leaves,  usually  furnished  with  stipules.  Flowers  regular. 
—  Calyx  of  five  (rarely  three  or  four)  more  or  less  united  sepals, 
and  often  with  as  many  bmcts.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals 
(rarely  none),  mostly  imbricated  in  aestivation,  perigynous.  Sta- 
mens indefinite,  or  sometimes  few,  distinct  Ovaries  with  solitary 
or  few  ovules :  styles  oflen  lateraL  Albumen  none.  Embryo 
straight,  with  broad  and  flat  or  plano-convex  cotyledons  (Fig.  108- 
111). — This  important  order  is  divided  into  four  suborders;  viz.:  — 

810.  Sabord.  Chrysobalanes  {Cocoa-plum  Family).  Tliis  is  now 
generally  taken  as  an  independent  order,  intermediate  between 
Leguminosse  and  Bosacese.  Ovary  solitary,  free  from  the  calyx,  or 
else  cohering  with  it  at  the  base  on  one  side  only,  containing  two 
erect  ovules :  style  arising  from  the  apparent  base.  Fruit  a  drupe. 
Trees  or  shrubs.  —  Ex.  Chrysobalanus ;  some  species  of  which  pro- 
duce an  edible  fruit. 

811.  Subord.  Amygdales  {Almond  or  Plum  Family).  Ovary  soli- 
tary, free  from  the  deciduous  calyx,  with  two  suspended  ovules,  and 
a  terminal  style.  Fruit  a  drupe  (Fig.  5G2).  Trees  or  shrubs. — 
Ex.  Amygdalua  (the  Almond,  Peach),  Prunus  (the  Plum),  &c 

812.  Sabord.  Rosaees  proper.  Ovaries  several,  numerous,  or  rarely 
solitary,  free  from  the  calyx  (which  is  oflen  bracteolate,  as  if 
double),  but  sometimes  enclosed  in  its  persistent  tube,  in  fruit  becom- 
ing either  follicles  or  achenia.     Styles  terminal  or  lateral.     Herbs  or 
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shrubs.  —  The  three  tribes  of  this  suborder  are :  —  Tribe  1.  Spireme, 
where  the  fruit  is  a  follicle.  Ex,  Spinea  and  Gillenia.  Tribe  2. 
DRTADEiE,  where  the  fruits  are  achenia,  or  sometimes  little  drupes, 
and  when  numerous  crowded  on  an  enlarged  torus  (Fig.  558,  559, 
564,  565).  Ex.  Dryas,  Agrimonia,  Potentilla,  Fragaria  (Strawber- 
ry), Rubus  (Ra-^pberry  and  Blackberry).  Tribe  3.  Rose^,  where 
numerous  achenia  cover  the  hollow  torus  which  lines  the  urn-shaped 
calyx-tube ;  and  the  latter,  being  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  be- 
coming fleshy  or  berry-like,  forms  a  kind  of  false  pericarp ;  as  in  the 
Rose  (Fig.  429,  808). 

813.  Snbord.  Pome^  {Pear  Family),  Ovaries  two  to  fi\^,  or  rare- 
ly solitary,  cohering  with  each  other  and  with  the  thickened  and 
fleshy  or  pulpy  calyx-tube ;  each  with  one  or  two  (in  the  Quince 
several)  ascending  seeds.  Trees  or  shrubs.  —  Ex.  Crataegus  (the 
Thorn),  Cydonia  (the  Quince),  Pyrus  (the  Apple,  Pear,  &c.). 


««»  no 
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814.  This  important  order  is  diffused  through  almost  every  part 
of  the  world ;  but  chiefly  abounds  in  temperate  climates,  where  it 
furnishes  the  most  important  fruits.  It  is  destitute  of  unwholesome 
qualities,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  viz. :  —  The  bark,  leaves,  and 
kernel  of  Amygdaleae  contain  prussic  acid,  or  something  of  similar 
odor  and  analogous  properties ;  as  is  exemplified  by  the  Cherry-Laurel 

?I0.  808.  Vertical  section  of  an  nnexpanded  Rose,  showing  the  attachment  of  the  carpels 
to  the  lining  of  the  calyx-tnbe,  and  of  the  stamens  and  petals  to  its  summit  or  edge.  809. 
Vertical  section  of  the  fruit  of  the  Quince,  ezhihiting  the  carpels  iuTWted  hy  the  thickened 
calyx  which  forms  the  edible  part  of  the  fhiit ;  one  of  the  ovaries  laid  open  to  show  the  seeds. 
810.  A  magnified  seed ;  the  rhaphe  and  chalaza  conspicuous.  811.  The  embryo.  812.  Croas« 
section  of  an  apple.    813.  Flower,  &o.  of  the  American  Crab-apple  (Pyrus  ooronazia). 
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of  the  Old  World,  from  which  the  poisonous  Laurel-water  and  the 
virulent  Oil  of  Laurel  are  obtained.  Our  Southern  species,  Prunus 
(Laurocerasus)  Caroliniana,  poisons  cattle  which  eat  its  foliage. 
The  root  of  GiUenia  (Bowman's  Root,  Indian  Physic)  is  emetic  m 
large  doses,  in  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  tonic  The  bark  and  root  in 
all  are  astringent.  The  bark  of  Amygdalead  also  exudes  gum. 
That  of  the  Wild  Black  Cherry  is  febrifugal ;  and  the  timber  is 
useful  in  cabinet-work.  Sweet  and  bitter  almonds  are  the  seeds  of 
varieties  of  Amygdalus  communis :  the  oil  of  the  former  resembles 
olive-oil ;  that  of  the  latter  is  poisonous.  Of  the  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  and  Cherry,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The 
strawberry,  raspberry,  and  blackberry  are  the  principal  fruits  of  the 
proper  Rosaceie.  The  leaves  of  Rosa  centifolia  are  more  commonly 
distilled  for  Rose-water :  and  Attar  of  Roses  is  obtained  from  R. 
Damascena,  &c  —  Pomaceous  fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  quince, 
services,  medlar,  dc,  yield  to  none  in  importance :  their  acid  is 
usually  the  malic 


815.  Ord.  Calycanthaces.     A  small  group  of  shrubs,  between  the 


no.  814.  Ttowtn  of  Caljrcaothos  florldos,  815.  Vertical  nctkm  of  a  flower,  showing  the 
bolknr  reetptaele,  &e. ;  the  floral  enrelopes  cut  away.  816.  A  stamen,  seen  tnm  withoat. 
817.  A  pistlL  818.  Section  of  the  orary,  showing  the  two  ascending  oToles.  819.  The  eloeed 
pod-flhaped  receptacle  in  fruit,  820.  A  vertical  section  of  an  achenium,  showing  the  embryo 
of  the  seed.    821.  Cross  section  of  an  embryo,  showing  the  strongly  oouTolute  cotyledons. 
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lost  order  and  the  next,  distinguished  from  Hosacese  hj  their  oppo- 
site leaves  without  stipules,  and  their  convolute  cotyledons:  the 
ovaries  are  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  calyx-tuhe  as  in  a  rose-hip.  —  It 
comprises  only  two  genera ;  viz.  Calycanthus  (Carolina  Allspice, 
Sweet-scented  Shrub,  <&c.),  and  Chimonanthus,  of  Japan.  They  are 
cultivated  for  their  fragrant  flowers  The  bark  and  foliage  exhale 
a  slight  camphoric  odor ;  and  the  flowers  give  a  fi-agrance  like  that 
of  strawberries. 

816.  Ord.  Hfrtaces  (Myrtle  Family),  Aromatic  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  and  simple  entire  leaves,  which  are  punctate  with 
])ellucid  dots,  and  often  furnished  with  a  vein  running  parallel  with 
and  close  to  tlie  margin,  without  stipules ;  the  calyx-tube  adherent 
to  the  ovary;  many  stamens;  and  seeds  without  albumen.  —  JSc. 
Myrtus,  the  Myrtle,  is  the  most  familiar  representative  of  this 
beautiful  tropical  and  subtropical  order.  The  species  abound  in  a 
pungent  and  aromatic  volatile  oil,  and  an  astringent  principle. 
Cloves  are  the  dried  flower-buds  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Pt- 
tnento  (Allspice)  is  the  dried  fruit  of  Eugenia  Pimenta.  Cajeput 
Oil,  a  powerful  sudorific,  is  distilled  from  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  a 
Melaleuca  of  the  Moluccas.  Australian  species  of  Eucalyptus  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  tannin.  The  aromatic  fruits  of  many  species, 
flUed  with  sugar  and  mucilage,  and  acidulated  with  a  free  acid^  are 
highly  prized ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pomegranate,  the  Guava, 
Rose- Apple,  &c. 

817.  Ord.  Helaslomaees*  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  opposite 
ribbed  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  with  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
stamens  as  petals ;  the  anthers  mostly  appendaged  and  opening  by 
pores,  inflexed  in  aestivation :  further  distinguished  from  Myrtaceae 
by  the  leaves  not  being  dotted ;  and  from  Lythraceae  by  the  adna- 
tion  of  the  calyx-tube  (by  its  nerves  at  least)  with  the  ovary. — Mc, 
The  beautiful  species  of  Rhexia  represent  this  otherwise  tropical 
order  in  the  United  States.  The  berries  of  Melastoma  are  eatable, 
and  tinge  the  lips  black  (like  whortleberries) ;  whence  the  generic 
name. 

818.  Ordi  lythraces  {Loosestrife  Family)  is  distinguished  among 
these  perigynous  orders,  with  exalbuminous  seeds,  by  its  tubular 
calyx  enclosing  the  two  -  four-celled  ovary,  but  entirely  free  from  it. 
The  styles  are  perfectly  united  into  one :  the  fruit  is  a  thin  capsule. 
The  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  calyx  below  the  petals. 
—  Fx,  Ly thrum.     Chiefly  tropical,  of  little  economical  use. 
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819.  Ord.  Rhizophoraces  {Mangrove  Family)  consists  of  a  few 
tropical  trees  (extending  into  Florida  and  Louisiana),  growing  in 
maritime  swamps,  where  they  root  in  the  mud,  and  form  thickets 
on  the  verge  of  the  ocean.  The  ovary  is  often  partly  free  from  the 
calyx,  two-celled,  with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each  celL  These 
plants  are  remarkable  for  their  opposite  leaves,  with  interpetiolar 
stipules,  and  for  the  germination  of  the  embryo  while  within  the 
pericarp.  —  Ex.  Rhizophora,  the  Mangrove  (Fig.  141).  The  as- 
tringent bark  has  been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  for  tanning. 

820.  Ord.  Combretacex  consists  of  tropical  trees  or  shrubs  (which 
have  one  or  two  representatives  in  Southern  Florida),  often  apeta- 
lous,  but  with  slender  colored  stamens  ;  distinguishable  from  any  of 
the  preceding  orders  of  this  group  by  their  one-celled  ovary,  with 
several  suspended  ovules,  but  only  a  solitary  seed,  and  convolute 
cotyledons.  —  Ex.  Combretum. 

821.  Ord,  Onagraees  {Evening-Primrose  Family).  Herbs,  or  rare- 
ly shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  not  dotted  nor 


furnished  with  stipules.     Flowers  usually  tetramerous.     Calyx  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary,  and  usually  produced  beyond  it  into  a  tube. 


flO.  822.  Tlower  of  (Enothem  firatSooHL  828.  The  0un«,  with  the  petals  removed.  824. 
Magnified  grdos  of  pollen,  with  aome  of  the  intermixed  eellokr  threads.  82&.  OroM-eectlon 
of  the  foor-lobed  and  fonr-oelled  capsule. 

FIO.  826.  HIppurls  vulgaris  (suborder  Halorageae).  827.  Hagnifled  flower,  with  the  sub- 
tending leaf:    828.  Vertical  section  of  the  OTary.    829.  Vertical  section  of  the  fhiit  and  seed. 
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Petals  usually  four  (rarely  three  or  six,  occasionally  absent),  and  the 
stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the 
calyx.  Ovary  commonly  four-celled  :  styles  united.  Fruit  mostly 
capsular.  —  Ex,  Chiefly  an  American  order ;  many  are  ornamental 
in  cultivation.  Fuchsia,  remarkable  for  its  colored  calyx  and  ber- 
ried fruit ;  CEnothera  (Evening  Primrose) ;  Epilobium,  where  the 
seeds  bear  a  coma ;  Ludwigia,  which  is  sometimes  apetalous ;  and 
Circsea,  where  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  petals,  stamens,  cells  of  the 
ovary,  and  the  seeds,  are  reduced  to  two ;  showing  a  connection  with 
the  appended 

822.  Snbord.  HalongeSf  which  are  a  sort  of  reduced  aquatic  Ona- 
graceas,  oflen  apetalous :  the  solitary  seeds  commonly  furnished  with 
albumen. — Ex.  Myriophyllum  (Water-Milfoil)  and  Hippuris  (Horse- 
tail), where  the  limb  of  the  calyx  is  almost  wanting ;  the  petals 
none ;  the  stamens  reduced  to  a  single  one,  and  the  ovary  to  a  single 
cell,  with  a  solitary  seed. 


823.  Ord.  GrOSSHlaeeS  ( Gooseberry  Family  ).     Small  shrubs,  either 
spiny  or  prickly,  or  unarmed ;  with  alternate,  palmately  lobed  and 


no.  880.  Tlw  ealtfrmted  GooMbeny ;  m  bnneh  hi  flow«r.  881.  Brmaeh  hi  fhiit.  881 
The  calyx,  bearing  the  peUls  and  stamens,  cut  away  firom  the  summit  of  the  orary  (888),  and 
laid  open.  88i,  885.  Sections  of  the  unripe  fruit.  886.  Magnified  seed,  with  a  oonaplcoous 
rhaphe.  887.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  same,  showing  the  minute  embryo  at  the  extrsm* 
Ity  of  thei 
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veined  leaves,  usually  in  fascicles,  often  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots. 
Flowers  in  racemes  or  small  clusters.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the 
one-celled  ovary,  and  more  or  less  produced  beyond  it,  five-lobed, 
sometimes  colored.  Petals  (small)  and  stamens  five,  inserted  on 
the  calyx.  Ovary  with  two  parietal  placentae :  styles  more  or  less 
united.  Fruit  a  many-seeded  berry.  Embryo  minute,  in  hard 
albumen.  — Ex.  Ribes  (Gooseberry  and  Currant).  Never  unwhole- 
some :  the  fruit  usually  esculent,  containing  a  mucilaginous  and  sac- 
charine pulp,  with  more  or  less  malic  or  citric  acid.  Two  or  three 
red-flowered  species  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  Yellow  or 
Missouri  Currant,  are  ornamental  in  cultivation. 

824.  Ord.  CactaceSB  {Cactus  Family).'  Succulent  shrubby  plants, 
peculiar  in  habit,  with  spinous  buds,  usually  leafless:  the  stems 
either  globular  and  many- 
angled,  columnar  with  several 
angles,  or  flattened  and  joint- 
ed. Flowers  usually  large 
and  showy.  Calyx  of  sev- 
eral or  numerous  sepals,  im- 
bricated, coherent  with  and 
crowning  the  one-celled  ova- 
ry, or  covering  its  whole  sur- 
face ;  the  inner  usually  con- 
founded with  the  indefinite 
petals.  Stamens  indefinite, 
with  long  filaments,  cohering 
with  the  base  of  the  petals. 
Styles  united:  stigmas  and  parietal  placentae  severaL  Fruit  a 
berry.  Seeds  numerou;?,  with  a  curved  or  fleshy  and  rounded  em- 
bryo, and  little  or  no  albumen.  —  All  American,  the  greater  part 
Mexican  or  on  the  borders  of  Mexico.  The  common  Opuntia 
(Prickly  Pear)  extends  north  to  New  England :  its  mucilaginous 
fruit  is  eatable.  So  is  the  sweet  red  pulp  of  the  huge  Cereus  gigan- 
teus  of  Sonora  and  South  California,  which  forms  a  singular  tree, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  Cereus  grandiflorus  is  the  magnificent 
Night-blooming  Cereus. 

825.  Ord.  LoasacCflB.  Herbs  usually  clothed  with  rigid  or  stinging 
hairs ;  leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  without  stipules ;  the  flowers 
showy.     Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  one-celled  ovary;    the  limb 

FIG.  833.    Flower  of  Mamlllaria  csespitosa,  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 
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mostly  five-parted.  Petals  as  manj,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the  lobes 
of  the  caljx.  Stamens  perigynous,  indefinite,  and  in  several  parcels, 
or  sometimes  definite.  Style  single.  Ovaiy  with  three  to  five 
parietal  placenta.  Seeds  few  or  numerous,  albuminous.  —  Ex,  Lo- 
asa,  Mentzelia,  Cevallia ;  the  latter  with  solitary  seeds  and  no  alba- 
men.  All  American,  and  in  the  United  States  nearly  confined  to 
the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  bristles  of  Loasa  sting 
like  nettles. 

826.  Ord.  TurneraeeS.  Herbs,  with  the  habit  of  Cistus  or  Heli- 
anthemum ;  the  alternate  leaves  without  stipules.  Flowers  solitary, 
showy.  Calyx  five-lobed ;  the  five  petab  and  five  stamens  inserted 
on  its  throat.  Ovary  free'  from  the  calyx,  one-celled,  with  three 
parietal  placentas.  Styles  distinct,  conmionly  branched  or  many- 
clefl  at  the  summit.  Fruit  a  three-valved  capsule.  Seeds  numer- 
ous (anatropous),  with  a  crustaceous  and  reticulated  testa,  and  a 
membranaceous  aril  on  one  side.  Embryo  in  fleshy  albumen. — Ex. 
Tumera,  of  which  there  is  one  species  in  Greorgia. 

827.  Ord,  FaSSifloraces  {Passion-flower  Family),  Herbs,  or 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  climbing  by  tendrils;  with  alternate, 
entire,  or  palmately-lobed  leaves,  mostly  with  stipules.  Flowers 
oflen  showy.  Calyx  mostly  of  five  sepals,  united  below,  free  frwi 
the  one-celled  ovary ;  the  throat  beai'ing  five  petals  and  a  filament- 
ous crown.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  sepals,  monadelphous,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  stalk  of  the  ovary,  which  has  usually  three  club-shaped 
styles  or  stigmas,  and  as  many  parietal  placentas.  Fruit  fleshy  or 
berry-like.  Seeds  numerous,  with  a  brittle  sculptured  testa,  enclosed 
in  pulp.  Embiyo  enclosed  in  a  thin  albumen.  —  Ex,  Passiflora  (the 
Passion-flower,  Granadilla)  :  nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  Americii. 
Two  species  are  found  as  far  north  as  Virginia  and  Ohia  Many 
are  cultivated  for  their  singular  and  8hoA\7'  flowers.  The  acidubos 
refrigerant  pulp  of  Passiflora  quadrangularis  (the  Granadilla),  P. 
edulis,  and  others,  is  eaten  in  the  West  Indies,  &c.  But  the  roots 
are  emetic,  narcotic,  and  poisonous. 

828.  Ord.  Papayaces  comprises  merely  a  small  genus  of  tropical 
dioecious  trees,  of  peculiar  character :  the  principal  one  is  the  Pa- 
paw-tree  (Carica  Papaya)  of  tropical  America,  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  East  Florida.  The  fruit,  when  cooked,  is  eatable; 
but  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
is  a  powerful  vermifuge.  The  juice  contains  so  much  fibrine  that  it 
has  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  animal  matter :  meat  washed 
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in  water  impregnated  with  this  juice  is  rendered  tender :  even  the 
exhalations  from  the  iree  are  said  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
meat  suspended  among  the  leaves. 

829.  Ord.  Caeorbitaees  {Gourd  Family).  Tender  or  succulent 
herhs,  climhing  by  tendrils;  with  alternate,  palmately  veined  or 
lobed,  rough  leaves,  and  monoecious  or  dioecious  flowers.  Calyx  of 
four  or  five  (rarely  six)  sepals,  united  into  a  tube,  and  in  the  fertile 
flowers  adherent  to  the  ovary.  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  com- 
monly more  or  less  united  into  a  monopetalous  corolla,  which  co- 
heres with  the  calyx.  Stamens  ^\q  or  three,  or  rather  two  and  a 
half,  i.  e.  two  with  two-celled  anthers,  and  one  with  a  one-celled  an- 
ther, inserted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla  or  calyx,  either  distinct  or 
variously  united  by  their  filaments,  and  long,  sinuous  or  contorted 
anthers  (Fig.  465  -  467).  Ovary  one-  to  five-celled ;  the  thick  and 
fleshy  placentffi  often  filling  the  cells,  or  diverging  before  or  after 
reaching  the  axis,  and  carried  back  ho  as  to  reach  the  walls  of  the 
pericarp,  sometimes  manifestly  parietal ;  the  dissepiments  often  dis- 
appearing during  its  growth,  sometimes  only  one-ovuled  from  the  top  : 
stigmas  thick,  dilated  or  fringed.  Fruit  (pepo,  Fig.  560)  usually 
fleshy,  with  a  hard  rind,  sometimes  membranous.  Seeds  mostly  flat, 
with  no  albumen.  Embryo  straight:  cotyledons  foliaceous.  —  Ex, 
The  Pumpkin  and  Squash  (Cucurbita),  Gourd,  Cucumber,  and 
Melon.  When  the  acrid  principle  which  prevails  throughout  the 
order  is  greatly  diflused,  the  fruits  are  eatable,  and  sometimes  deli- 
cious :  when  concentrated,  as  in  the  Bottle  Goui-d,  Bryony,  &c.,  they 
are  dangerous  or  actively  poisonous.  The  officinal  Colocynthj  the 
resinoid  and  bitter  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Cucumis  Colocynthis,  is  very 
acrid  and  poisonous  ;  and  Uiaterium,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the 
Squirting  Cucumber,  is  still  more  violent  in  its  eflfects.  The  seeds 
of  all  are  harmless. 

880.  Ord.  CrattQlaces  (Stonecrop  Family).  Herbs,  or  slightly 
slirubby  plants,  mostly  fleshy  or  succulent ;  remarkable  for  the  com- 
plete symmetry  and  regularity  of  their  flowers  (449,  Fig.  359  -  365). 
Calyx  of  three  to  twenty  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base, 
free  from  the  ovaries,  persistent  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals, 
rarely  combined  into  a  monopetalous  corolla.  Stamens  as  many  or 
twice  as  many  as  the  sepals,  more  or  less  perigynous.  Pistils  always 
as  many  as  the  sepals,  distinct,  or  rarely  (in  Penthorum  and  Dia- 
morpha)  partly  united :  ovaries  becoming  follicles  in  frait,  several- 
seeded.     Embryo  straight,  in  tliin  albumen.  —  Fx.  Sedum  (Stone- 
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crop,  Orpine,  Live-for-ever),  Crassula,  Sempervivum  (Houseleek), 
&c  They  mostly  grow  in  arid  places,  and  are  of  no  economical  im- 
portance. 

831.  Ord.  SaxifragaceS  {Saxifrage  Family).  Herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves.  Calyx  of  four  or  five  more  or 
less  united  sepals,  either  free  from  or  more  or  less  adherent  to 
the  ovary,  persistent  Petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  rarely  want- 
ing. Stamens  as  many,  or  commonly  twice  as  many,  as  the  pistils 
'  or  sepals,  or  rarely  indefinitely  numerous,  perigynous.  Ovaries 
mostly  two  (sometimes  three  or  four),  usually  united  below  and 
distinct  above,  sometimes  completely  united  and  even  the  styles  also. 
Seeds  numerous,  with  a  straight  embryo  in  fleshy  albumen.  The 
order,  taken  in  the  largest  sense,  includes  four  tribeSj  as  they  should 
probably  be  called,  rather  than  suborders,  which  some  botanists  regard 


even  as  distinct  orders,  viz. :  The  Saxifrageje,  or  true  Saxifrage 
Family^  which  are  herb.^,  with  no  manifest  stipules,  except  the  wings 
or  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  or  radical  leaves.     Ex.  Sax* 


FIG.  839.  Suinirantia  Ohioniii.  840.  Flower  with  the  calyx  laid  open,  somewhat  enlarged. 
841.  Fruit  surrounded  by  the  persistent  calyx  and  withered  petals,  enlarged.  842.  Section  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  capsule,  magnified  ;  showing  the  central  placenta  corered  with  the  «•> 
rending  seeds.  843.  A  magnifi«>d  seed,  with  its  cellular,  wing-like  testa.  844  Section  of  th« 
nucleus,  showing  the  embryo  in  the  midst  of  albumen. 
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ifn^a,  Mitella,  &c.  Roots  somewhat  astringent,  in  Heuchera  so  much 
Fo  that  H.  Americana  is  called  Alum-root,  HYDRANOiB-fi :  shrubs, 
with  simple  opposite  leaves  and  no  stipules.  Ex,  Hydrangea  and 
Phtladelphus,  the  latter  polyandrous.  BAUERRfi  :  Australian 
shrubs,  with  opposite  and  compound  sessile  leaves  and  no  stipules. 
CuNONiEiE :  woody  plants,  with  opposite  simple  or  compound  leaves 
and  interpetiolar  stipules.  Escallonieje  :  woody  plants,  with 
alternate  simple  leaves  and  no  stipules.  Ex.  Escallonia,  of  South 
America,  Itea. 

832.  Ord.  Hamamelaees  (  Witch-Hazel  Family).  Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  alternate  simple  leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers  often 
polygamous.  Petals  valvate  in  Aestivation.  Stamens  twice  as  many 
as  the  petals,  half  of  them  sterile  ;  or  numerous,  and  the  petals  none. 
Summit  of  the  two-celled  ovary  free  from  the  calyx,  a  single  ovule 
suspended  from  the  summit  of  each  cell :  styles  two,  distinct.  Cap- 
sule cartilaginous  or  bony.  Seeds  bony,  with  a  small  embryo  in 
hard  albumen.  —  Ex.  Ilamamelis  (Witch-Hazel),  Fothergilla.  A 
small  order,  of  little  importimce.  Hamamelis  is  remarkable  for 
flowering  late  in  autumn,  just  as  its  leaves  are  falling,  and  perfecting 
its  fruit  the  following  spring.  To  this  order  is  now  appended  the 
genus  Liquidambar,  or  Sweet-Gum,  which  has  been  taken  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  oixier ;  but  it  is  rather  a  reduced  and  apetalous 
form  of  the  present  order.     It  may  stand  as  a  suborder,  viz. 

833.  Snbord.  Bahamiflns  {Sweet-Gum  Family),  consisting  of  a 
few  trees,  with  alternate  palmately-lobed  leaves,  and  deciduous 
stipules  ;  the  monoecious  flowers  in  rounded  aments  or  heads,  desti- 
tute of  floral  envelopes ;  the  indurated  capsules  forming  a  head : 
they  are  two-beaked,  opening  between  the  beaks,  the  cells  ripening 
one  or  two  seeds,  although  the  ovules  are  numerous.  The  Sweet-gum 
is  so  called  from  a  fragrant  balsam  or  storax  which  it  exudes. 

834.  Ord.  UmbelliferS  {Parsley  Family).  Herbs,  with  hollow 
stems,  and  alternate,  dissected  leaves,  with  the  petioles  sheathing 
or  dilated  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  simple  or  mostly  compound  um- 
bels, which  are  occasionally  contracted  into  a  kind  of  head.  Calyx 
entirely  coherent  with  the  surface  of  the  dicarpellary  ovary;  its 
limb  reduced  to  a  mere  border,  or  to  five  small  teeth.  Petals  five, 
valvate  in  aestivation,  inserted,  with  the  five  stamens,  on  a  disk 
which  crowns  the  ovary ;  their  points  inflexed.  Styles  two ;  their 
bases  often  united  and  thickened,  forming  a  stylopodium.  Fruit 
dry,  a  cremocarp,  consisting  of  two  united  carpels,  at  maturity  separ 
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rable  from  each  other,  and  often  from  a  slender  axis  {carpophore), 
into  two  achenia,  or  mericarpt :  the  face  by  which  these  cohere  re-* 
ceives  the  technical  name  of  commissure :  they  are  marked  with  a 
definite  number  of  ribs  (Juga),  which  are  sometimes  prodnced  into 
wings :  the  intervening  spaces  {intervals),  as  well  as  the  commissure, 
sometimes  contain  canals  or  receptacles  of  volatile  oil,  called  vitUE  .- 
these  are  the  principal  terms  peculiiu*ly  employed  in  describing  the 
plants  of  this  diiiicult  family.  Embryo  minute.  Albumen  hard  or 
corneous.  —  £x.    The  Carrot,   Parsnip,  Celery,  Cai'away,  Anise, 


Coriander,  Poison  Hemlock,  &c.  are  conunon  representatives  of  this 
well-known  family.  Nearly  all  Umbelliferous  plants  are  furnished 
with  a  volatile  oil  or  balsam,  chiefly  accumulated  in  the  roots  and  in 
the  reservoirs  of  the  fruit,  upon  which  their  aromatic  and  carmina- 
tive properties  depend:  sometimes  it  is  small  in  quantity,  so  as 
merely  to  flavor  the  saccharine  roots,  which  are  used  for  food ;  as  in 
the  Carrot  and  Parsnip.  But  in  many  an  alkaloid  principle  exists, 
pervading  the  foliage,  stems,  and  roots,  especially  the  latter,  which  ren- 


FIO.  845.  Conlum  macnlatnm  (Pc»lMm  Hemlock),  a  portion  of  Um  spotted  item,  with  a  kaf ; 
, and  Ml  umbel  with  young  frait.  846.  A  flowering  umbellet  847.  A  flower,  enlarged.  813.  Tb* 
fhait.  840.  CroM-Mction  of  the  tame,  rhowing  the  Inroluto  (campylospfrmoits)  albumen  of  the 
two  seeds.  850.  Longitudinal  section  of  one  uiericarp,  exhibiting  Uie  minute  embryo  near  tha 
apex  of  the  albumen. 
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ders  them  acrid-narcotic  poisons.  And,  finally,  many  species  of 
warm  regions  yield  odorous  gum-resins  (such  as  Galbanum,  Assa- 
fcetida,  &c.),  which  have  active  stimulant  properties.  The  stems  of 
Celery  (Apium  graveolens),  which  are  acrid  and  poisonous  when 
the  plant  grows  wild  in  marshes,  &c,  are  rendered  innocent  by 


cultivation  in  diy  ground,  and  by  blanching.  Among  the  virulent 
acrid-narcotic  species,  the  most  famous  are  the  Hemlock  (Conium 
maculatum),  and  Cicuta  maculata  (Cowbane,  Water-Hemlock),  indi- 
genous to  this  country,  the  root  of  which  (like  that  of  the  C.  virosa 
of  Europe)  is  a  deadly  poison.  A  di^achm  of  the  fresh  root  has 
killed  a  boy  in  less  than  two  hours. 

835.  Ofd.  Araliacea  {Ginseng  or  Ivy  Family)  scarcely  differs  from 


the  last  in  floral  structure,  except  that  the  ovary  is  mostly  composed 
of  more  than  two  carpels,  and  these  do  not  separate  when  ripe,  but 

FIG.  851.  Flower  of  Osmorrhha  longistylls.  852.  UmW  of  the  same  In  firult :  o,  the  Inro- 
hiceU.  853.  The  ripe  mericarpa  sepanting  ftrom  the  axis  or  carpophore.  864  Cross-section 
of  the  fhilt  of  AngeUca,  where  the  lateral  ribs  are  produced  Into  wings :  the  bhusk  dots  repre- 
sent the  vlttsB,  as  they  appear  In  a  cross-section.  866.  One  of  the  mericarps  of  the  same,  show- 
ing the  Inner  fiu»,  or  commissnra,  as  well  as  the  transrerse  section,  with  two  of  the  vittSB,  a. 

FIG.  858.  Flower  of  Aralla  nndlcaulls  (Wild  Sarsaparllla) ;  a  rertlcal  section,  dlspUying 
two  of  the  cells  of  the  orarj.  857.  Cross-section  of  the  OTary.  858.  Longitudinal  section  of* 
seed,  magnified,  showing  the  small  embryo  at  the  upper  end« 
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become  drupes  or  berries ;  and  the  albumen  is  not  hard  like  horn* 
but  only  fleshy.  —  JUx.  Aralia  (the  Spikenard,  the  Wild  Sarsaparilla, 
Ginseng),  land  Hedera  (the  Ivy).  Their  properties  are  aromatic, 
stimulant,  somewhat  tonic,  and  alterative. 

836.  Ord.  Coroaecs  (  Camel  or  Dogwood  Family).  Chiefly  trees  or 
shrubs ;  with  the  leaves  almost  always  opposite,  destitute  of  stipules. 
Flowers  in  cymes,  sometimes  in  heads  surrounded  by  colored  involu- 
cres. Calyx  coherent  with  the  two-celled  ovary;  the  very  small 
limb  four-toothed.  Petals  four,  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens 
four,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Styles  united  into  one.  Fruit  a 
two-celled  drupe.  Embryo  nearly  as  long  as  the  albumen ;  cotyle- 
dons broad  and  flat.  —  Ex,  Comus,  the  Dogwood.  Chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  bitter  and  astringent  bai'k,  which  in  this  country  has 
been  substituted  for  Cinchona.  The  peculiar  principle  they  contain 
is  named  Comine,  Comus  Canadensis  (Fig.  321,  322)  is  a  low 
and  herbaceous  species.  —  A  reduced  form  of  this  order  occurs  in 
Nyssa  (the  Tupelo  or  Sour-Gum),  which  has  dioecious  or  polyga- 
mous flowers,  the  sterile  ones  at  least  apetalous,  the  fertile  ones  ap- 
pearing to  be  so  on  account  of  the  limb  of  the  adherent  calyx  being 
obsolete  ;  the  style  stigmatic  down  one  side  and  revolute  ;  the  ovary 
and  drupe  one-celled  and  one-seeded.  The  fruit  is  acid.  Tlie  wood 
of  the  common  Sbur  or  Black  Gum-tree,  or  Peperidge,  is  close- 
grained,  and  hard  to  split. 

Division  II.    Monopetalous  Exogenous  Plants. 

Floral  envelopes  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla :  the  petals 
more  or  less  united  (corolla  gamopetalous) .  —  A  few  true  Ericacese, 
with  all  the  Pyroleae  and  some  Monotropeae,  are  polypetalous :  the 
AquifoliaceiB  are  nearly  so,  as  are  some  of  several  of  the  succeeding 
orders,  and  Fraxinus,  &c.  in  Oleaceae.  The  latter  genus  is  apeta- 
lous, and  so  are  one  or  two  genera  in  other  generally  Monopetalous 
orders. 

Conspectus  op  the  Orders. 

Group  1.  Ovary  coherent  with  the  calyx,  two-  to  several-celled,  with  one  or 
many  ovules  in  each  cell.  Seeds  albuminoas,  with  a  small  embryo.  Sta- 
mens insetted  on  the  corolla.    Leaves  opposite. 

Stipules  wanting.  Capbifoliacb^. 

Stipules  interpetiolar  (or  in  one  group  the  leaves  whorled).  Rubxacsjc. 
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Grwip  2.  Ovary  coherent  with  tho  calyx,  one-ccllcd  and  one-ovnled,  or  rarely 
3-cellcd  with  two  of  the  cells  empty,  and  the  third  one-ovuled.  Seed  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla.  Limb  of  the  ca- 
lyx a  mere  ring,  crown,  or  pappus,  or  non&     Stipules  none. 

Stamens  distinct    Seed  suspended.    Leaves  opposite.  Stamens  3,  or  rarely  2. 

Flowers  often  irregular.  Yalebianace^. 

Stamens  4.  Flowers  regular,  in  an  involucrate  head.  Dipsacea. 

Stamens  syngcnesious.    Soed  erect.  Compositjb. 

Group  8.  •  Ovary  coherent  with  the  calyx,  with  two  or  more  cells  and  numer- 
ous ovules.  Seeds  albuminous.  Stamens  inserted  with  the  corolla  (epi- 
gynous) :  anthers  not  opening  by  pores.    Juice  more  or  less  milky. 

Corolla  irregular.  Stamens  united  by  their  anthers  or  filaments.  LoBELiACBiB. 
Ck>n>lla  regular.    Stamens  distinct  Campanulacbje. 

Grovp  4.  Ovary  free  from  the  calyx,  or  sometin^es  coherent  with  it,  with  two 
or  more  cells  and  few  or  many  ovules.  Seeds  albuminous.  Stamens  in- 
serted with  the  corolla,  or  rarely  somewhat  coherent  with  its  base,  as  many, 
or  twice  as  many,  as  its  lobes :  anthers  mostly  opening  by  pores  or 
diinks.  Ebicacbjb. 

Group  5.  Ovary  free,  or  rarely  coherent  with  the  calyx,  several-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  (or  at  least  a  single  seed)  in  each  cell.  Seeds  mostly  albu- 
minous. Stamens  definite,  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  (often  almost  poly- 
petalous)  corolla  and  alternate  with  them,  or  two  to  four  times  as  many : 
anthers  not  opening  by  pores.  —  Trees  or  shrubs. 

Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla :  no  sterile  ones.  Aquifoliacba. 
Stamens  more  numerous  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  all  fertile. 

Flowers  polygamous :  calyx  free.  Edenacbjb. 

Flowers  perfect :  calyx  more  or  less  adnate.  Styracacb/k. 

Stamens  aa  many  fertile  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and  opposite 

them.  Sapotacba. 

Group  6.  Ovary  free,  or  with  the  base  merely  coherent  with  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  one-celled,  with  a  free  central  placenta.  Stamens  inserted  into  the 
regular  corolU  opposite  its  lobes !  which  they  equal  in  number.  Seeds 
albuminous. 

Shmba  or  trees  (all  tropical) :  fruit  drupaceous.  Mtrbxnacbjb. 

Heihs  :  fruit  capsular.  Primulacbjb. 

Group  7.  Ovary  free,  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule ;  or  two-celled  with 
several  ovules  attached  to  a  thick  central  placenta.  Stamens  as  many  as 
the  lobes  of  the  regular  corolla  or  the  nearly  distinct  petals.  Seeds  albu- 
minous. 

Ovary  two^Ued :  style  single :  stamens  4,  or  rarely  less.  Flahtaoihacba. 
Ovary  onOKxlled  :  styles  and  stamens  5.  Plumbaoinacba. 

Grxmp  8.    Ovary  free,  or  rarely  partly  coherent,  one- .  or  two-  (or  spuriously 
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foar-)  celled,  with  nameroos  ovnles.    Corolla  bilabiBts  or  int^gnlir;  the 
stamens  inserted  upon  its  tube,  and  mostly  fewer  than  its  lobes. 

Oraiy  1-celled  with  a  central  placenta.    Stamens  2.  Lrktibculcrs. 

Ovary  1-celled,  or  spuriously  2-  5-celled  with  parietal  placentae. 
Seeds  very  numerous  and  minute,  albuminous. 
Plants  destitute  of  green  herbage.  Obobavchacejb. 

Plants  with  green  herbage.  Gesitsbixcbjc. 

Seeds  few  or  many,  large :  albumen  none.  Bighoxiacue. 

Ovary  2-celled,  with  the  placents  in  the  axis. 
CorolU  convolute  in  SBStivation.    Seeds  few ;  no  albumen.       Acakthacejb. 
Corolla  imbricated  in  sestivadon.    Seeds  albuminous.      Scbophuuuuacea 

Group  9.  Ovaiy  free,  two-  to  fonr-lobed,  or  at  least  separating  or  splitting 
into  as  many  one-seeded  nuts  or  achenia,  or  drupaceous.  Corolla  regnlsr 
or  irregular ;  the  stamens  inserted  on  its  tube,  equal  in  number  or  fewer 
than  its  lobes.    Albumen  little  or  none. 

Stamens  4,  didynamous,  or  2.    Corolla  more  or  less  iiregular. 

Ovary  not  4-lobed  :  style  terminal.  Ybbbbkacta. 

Ovary  of  4  lobes  around  the  base  of  Uie  style.  Labiatb. 

Stamens  5.    Flower  regular.    Leaves  alternate.  Bobragikaccx. 

Cfroup  10.  Ovary  free,  compound,  or  rarely  the  carpels  two  or  more  and  dis- 
tinct :  the  ovules  usually  several  or  numerous.  Corolla  regular ;  the  sta- 
mens inserted  upon  its  tube,  as  many  as  the  lobes  and  alternate  with  them. 
Seeds  albuminous. 

Placentae  2,  parietal  (sometimes  expanded  or  united).    Embryo  minute. 

Hairy  herbs.    Albumen  cartilaginous.  Uydrophtlulceb. 

Smooth  herbs.    Albumen  fleshy.  Gentiahackb. 

Placcntoe  in  the  axis  :  ovary  with  2,  3,  or  rarely  several  cells. 

Embryo  lai^,  coiled  or  folded.    Seeds  few.  Contolvulacbb. 

Embryo  straight,  with  broad  cotyledons.  Polbjcohxaceb. 

Embryo  curved,  rarely  straight,  slender.    Seeds  numerous.         Soulhacbb. 

Gnwp  1 1.  Ovaries  2  and  distinct  (or  sometimes  united),  but  the  stigmas  united 
into  one  and  often  the  styles  also.  Stamens  as  many  as  and  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  regular  corolla,  which  is  convolute,  or  rarely  valvate  in 
aestivation.  Anthers  often  connected  with  the  stigma.  Fruit  usually  a  pair 
of  follicles.  Seeds  mostly  numerous,  often  comose.  Embryo  huge  and 
straight,  in  sparing  albumen.    Juice  milky. 

Pollen  powdery.  ApocnrACSB. 

Pollen  in  waxy  or  granular  masses.  Asclbpiaoackb. 

Group  12.  Ovary  free,  two-celled,  the  cells  mostly  two-ovuled,  and  the  fnutooe- 
seeded.  Corolla  regular  (sometimes  nearly  polypetalous  or  wanting) ;  the 
stamens  (two)  fewer  than  its  lobes.  —  Shrubs  or  trees. 

Seeds  erect    Corolla  imbricated  or  contorted  in  aestivation.  Jasmib acbb. 

Seeds  suspended.    Corolla  valvate  in  aestivation.  Olbagba 
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837.  Ord,  CaprifollaceeB  {Honeysuckle  Family).  Mostly  shrubs, 
often  twining,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  no  stipules  (but  Viburnum 
often  has  appendages  like  them).  Calyx-tube  adiiate  to  the  2-5- 
celled  ovary ;  the  limb  4  -  5-cleft.  Corolla  regular  or  irregular. 
Stamens  inserted  on  the  corolla,  as  many  as  the  petals  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  alternate  with  them,  or  rarely  one  fewer.  Fruit 
mostly  a  berry  or  drupe.  Seeds  pendulous,  albuminous.  —  Ex.  The 
Honeysuckles  (Lonicera),  which  have  usually  a  peculiar  bilabiate 
corolla  (473),  the  SnowbeiTy  (Symphoricarpus),  Diervilla,  which 
has  a  capsular  fruit,  &C.,  compose  the  tribe  LonicerejE,  character- 
ized by  their  tubular  flowers  and  filiform  style :  while  the  Elder 
(Sambucus)  and  Viburnum,  which  have  a  rotate  or  urn-shaped 
corolla,  foiTU  the  tribe  SAMBUCEiE.     Chiefly  plants  of  temperate 


regions.  Several  species,  such  as  Honeysuckle,  &c.,  are  widely 
cultivated  for  ornament  They  are  generally  bitter,  and  rather 
active  or  nauseous  in  their  properties. 

838.  Ord.  Rubiaces  {Madder  Family)..  Shrubs  or  trees,  or  often 
herbs,  with  the  entire  leaves  either  in  whorls,  or  opposite  and  fur- 
nished with  stipules.     Calyx-tube  completely,  or  rarely  incompletely 

FIO.  859.  Branch  of  Lonicera  (XyIo8teon)obloDglft>ll«:  the  two  erariea  nnited!  800.  Lo- 
nicer^(Caprift>Uuin)  parriflora.  SOL  A  flower  about  the  natural  tise.  802.  Longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  OTarjr.  803.  Longitudinal  section  of  a  magnified  seed,  showing  the  albumen  and 
minute  embryo. 
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adnate  to  the  2~5-celled  ovary;  the  limb  four-  or  five-cleft  or 
toothed,  or  occasionallj  obsolete.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 
the  r^alar  corolla,  and  alternate  with  tliem,  inserted  on  the  tube. 
Fruit  various.  Seeds  albuminous.  —  This  extensive  family  divides 
into  two  principal  suborders,  viz. :  — 

839.  gobord.  SlellateS  {Madder  Family  proper).  Herbs,  with  the 
leaves  in  whorls ;  but  all  except  a  single  pair  are  generally  suppcued 
to  take  the  place  of  stipules.  —  Ex,  Galium,  Rubia  (the  Madder), 
&C.,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  colder  parts  of  the  world.  The  roots 
of  Madder  yield  the  important  dye  of  tliat  name;  and  those  of 
several  species  of  Gralium  are  imbued  with  a  similar  red  coloring- 
matter. 

840.  Snbord.  CinckODeS  {Peruvian-Bark  Family).  Shrubs,  trees, 
or  herbs ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  furnished  with  stipules,  which  are 
very  various  in  form  and  appearance.  —  Ex.  Cephalantbus  (Button- 


mmi  warn  mix 


brush),  Pinkneya,  and  an  immense  number  of  tropical  genera. 
Very  active,  and  generally  febrifugal  properties  prevail  in  this  large 
order.  It  furnishes  some  of  the  most  valuable  known  remedial 
agents,  among  them  Peruvian  Bark  or  Cinchona^  and  Ipecacuanha. 

FIG.  864.  Piece  of  RubIa  ttnctoria  (the  Madder)  in  floiier.  865.  The  frtdt  866  The  ft«o 
ooimtltiient  portSoos  of  the  froit  eepantiDg.  867.  Vertical  eection  of  ooe  carpd,  ibimiiif  the 
eurred  embryo.    868.  Section  of  a  ilower  of  Oalinm. 

no.  868.  Cephalanthua  oeddmitaUs,  the  Batton-Boah.  87a  A  flower,  taken  tnm  Ibe 
liead.    871.  The  corolla  laid  open. 
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The  febrifugal  properties  of  the  former  depend  on  the  presence  of 
two  alkaloids,  CyncAonta  and  Qu/ma,  both  combined  with  Kinic  acid. 
The  Quinquina  barks,  which  are  derived  from  some  species  of  Ex- 
ostemma  and  other  West  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Brazilian  genera, 
contain  neither  cinchonia  nor  quinia*  The  bark  of  Pinckneya  pu- 
bens,  of  the  Southern  United  States,  has  been  substituted  for  Cin- 
chona. —  The  true  Ipecacuanha  is  furnished  by  the  roots  of  Cepha- 
lelis  Ipecacuanha  of  Brazil  and  New  Granada.  Its  emetic  principle 
(called  Emetine)  also  exists  in  Psychotria  emetica  of  New  Granada, 
which  furnishes  the  striated,  Hack,  or  Peruvian  Ipecacuanha.  The 
order  likewise  furnishes  Coffee,  the  homy  seed  (albumen)  of  Coffaea 
Arabica.  According  to  Blume,  the  leaves  of  the  Coffee-plant  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  Java.  —  To  this  order  may  be  ap- 
pended, either  as  a  suborder,  or,  as  in  a  general  work  it  is  more  con- 
veniently regarded,  the 


841.  Ord.  Loganiaees,  which  may  be  briefly  said  to  be  RubiaceaB 
with  a  free  calyx,  and  manifestly  connected  with  the  Cinchoness 
through  the  Houstonia  section  of  Oldenlandia,  with  a  partly  free 

FIO.  872.  Oldenlandia  (Houstonia)  csBmlea.  878,  874.  The  two  sorts  of  flowers  that  diflier- 
«Dt  indiTidnals  bear,  with  the  corolla  laid  open  ;  one  with  the  stamens  at  the  base,  the  other 
at  the  Bommit  of  the  tnbe :  the  lower  figure  shows  also  a  section  of  the  oTary.  875.  Croas- 
section  of  an  anther,  magnified.  876  Anther  less  enlarged,  opening  longitudinallj.  877. 
Capsule  with  the  calyx.  878,  879.  Views  of  the  capsule  in  dehiscence.  880.  Diagram  of  a 
eroea-eection  of  the  unexpended  flower.  ^^  . 
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calyx.  On  the  other  hand,  thej  run  close  to  Scrophulariaceae  and 
Apocynacese.  —  Spigelia  Marilandica  (the  Carolina  Pink-root,  a 
well  known  vermifuge,  of  somewhat  acrid-narcotic  properties),  and 
Gelsemium  (the  so-called  Yellow  Jessamine  of  the  Southern  States) 
are  the  most  conspicuous  representatives  of  the  group  in  this  coun- 
try. The  active  properties  of  the  family  are  most  conspicuous  in 
species  of  Strychnos.  The  fatal  drug,  Nux-vomtca^  from  which 
strychnine  is  extracted,  consists  of  the  seeds  of  an  East  Indian 
Strychnos.  TXeute^  another  frightful  poison,  is  prepared  from  a 
Java  species,  and  the  Ouari  poison  of  South  America,  from  a  third 
species.  Meanwhile  a  Brazilian  species,  S.  Pseudoquina,  has  a  harm- 
less fruit,  and  its  bark  (  Copalche  hark)  is  reputed  to  be  an  excellent 
febrifuge,  fully  equal  to  Gnchona. 

842.  Ord.  Talerianaces  (  Valerian  Family).  Herbs  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  often  in  cymes,  panicles,  or  heads. 
Limb  of  the  adnate  calyx  two-  to  four-toothed,  obsolete,  or  else 


forming  a  kind  of  pappus.  Corolla  tubular  or  funnel-form,  some- 
times with  a  spur  at  the  base,  four-  or  five-lobed.  Stamens  distinct, 
inserted  on  the  corolla,  usually  fewer  tlian  its  lobes.    Ovary  one- 

FIG.  881.  Bmich  of  FedU  FagopTram.  882.  A  magnified  flower.  888.  A  ft^t  884.  An 
enlarged  eroea-eeotion  of  the  same,  and  Une  cotyledona  of  the  seed  in  the  single  fertile  cell :  tlM 
two  empty  cells  are  confluent  into  one.  885  Flower  of  a  Valerian,  with  one  of  the  pappos- 
iike  bristles  of  the  calyx  unrolled.  886.  Section  through  the  ovary  and  embryo ;  the  brisUea 
of  the  calyx  broken  away. 
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ovuled,  with  one  perfect  cell  and  two  abortive  ones.  Fruit  a  kind 
of  achenium.  Seed  suspended,  exalbuminous.  Embr}'0  straight, 
radicle  superior. — Ex.  Valeriana,  the  Valerian,  and  Fedia,  the  Lamb- 
Lettuce:  the  latter  is  eaten  as  a  salad.  The  perennial  species, 
especially  the  roots,  exhale  a  heavy  and  peculiar  odor,  have  a  some- 
what bitter,  acrid  ifiste,  and  are  antispasmodic  and  vermifugaL 
Valerian  of  the  shops  is  chiefly  from  Valeriana  officinalis  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  It  produces  a  peculiar  intoxication  in  cats.  The 
large  roots  of  V.  edulis  are  eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  Oregon. 
The  famous  Spikenard  of  the  ancients,  esteemed  as  a  stimulant 
medicine  as  well  as  a  perfume,  is  the  root  of  a  Nardostachys  of  the 
Himalayas. 

843.  Ord.  Dipsaees  (Teasel  Family).  Herbs,  with  opposite  or 
whorled  sessile  leaves,  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  in  dense 
heads,  which  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  Limb  of  the  adnate 
calyx  cup-shaped  and  entire  or  toothed,  or  forming  a  bristly  or 
plumose  pappus.   Corolla  tubular ;  the  hmb  four-  or  five-lobed,  some- 

'what  irregular.  Stamens  four,  distinct,  or  rarely  united  in  pairs, 
often  unequal,  inserted  on  the  corolla.  Ovary  one-celled,  one-ovuled. 
Seed  suspended,  albuminous.  —  Ex,  Dipsacus,  the  Teasel,  and 
Scabiosa,  or  Scabious.  All  natives  of  the  Old  World.  Teasels  are 
the  dried  heads  of  Dipsacus  fuUonum,  covered  with  stiff  and  spiny 
bracts,  with  recurved  points. 

844.  Ord.  Composite  {Composite  or  Sunflower  Family).  Herbs 
or  shrubs;  with  the  flowers  in  heads  (compound  flowers  of  the 


older  botanists,  394,  Fig.  323  -  325),  crowded  on  a  receptacle,  and 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  bracts  {scales)  forming  an  involucre ;  the  sep- 
arate flowers  often  furnished  with  bractlets  {chaff,  paJece).  Limb  of 
the  adnate  calyx  obsolete,  or  2l  pappus  (Fig.  669-573),  consisting 

FIG.  887.  A  bead  of  flowvn  of  CIchoxy  (Fig.  823)  TwticaUjr  dirldAd. 
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of  hairs,  bristles,  scales,  &c.  Corolla  regular  or  irregular.  Sta- 
mens five,  as  many  as  the  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  regular  corolla,  in- 
serted on  its  tube :  anthers  united  into  a  tube  (sffngenenons^  Fig. 
463,  464).  Style  two-deft.  Ovule  solitary,  erect,  anatropous. 
Fruit  an  achenium  (Fig.  568-573),  either  naked  or  crowned 
with  a  pappus.  Seed  destitute  of  albumenn.  ^Embryo  straight.  — 
This  vast  but  very  natural  family  is  divided  into  three  series  or 
suborders ;  viz. :  — 

845.  Snbord.  Tnbniiflonf .  Corolla  tubular  and  regularly  four-  or 
five-lobed,  either  in  all  the  flowers  (when 'the  head  is  discoid),  or  in 
the  central  ones  (those  of  the  disk)  only,  the  marginal  or  ray  flowers 
presenting  a  Ugulate  or  strap-shaped  corolla.  —  Ex,  Liatris,  Eupato- 
rium,  &c. ;  where  the  heads  are  homogamons^  that  is,  the  fiowers  all 
tubular,  similar  and  perfect:  Helianthus  (Sunflower),  Helenium, 
Aster,  &c. ;  where  the  heads  are  heterogamous  ;  the  disk  flowers 
being  tubular  and  perfect,  while  those  of  the  ray  are  UgukUey  and 
cither  pistillate  only,  or  neutral^  that  is,  destitute  of  both  stamens 
and  pistils. 

846.  Sobord.  labiatiflors.  Corolla  of  the  disk-fiowers  bilabiate. — 
Ex.  Chaptalia,  of  the  Southern  United  States ;  and  many  South 
American  genera,  &c. 

847.  Sobord.  Ligaliflors.  Corolhi  of  the  flowers  (both  of  the  disk 
and  ray)  all  ligulate  and  perfect.  —  Ex,  The  Dandelion,  Lettuce, 
Cichory  (Fig.  887),  &c 

848.  This  vast  family  comprises  about  a  tenth  part  of  all  Ph»- 
nogamous  plants.  A  bitter  and  astringent  principle  pervades  the 
whole  order ;  wliich  in  some  is  tonic  (as  in  the  Chamomile,  the 
Boneset  or  Thorough  wort,  &c.) ;  in  others,  combined  with  mucilage, 
so  that  they  are  demulcent  as  well  as  tonic  (Elecampane  and  Colts- 
foot) ;  in  many,  aromatic  and  extremely  bitter  (such  as  Wormwood 
and  all  the  species  of  Artemisia)  ;  sometimes  accompanied  by  acrid 
qualities,  as  in  the  Tansy  and  the  Mayweed,  the  bruised  finesh  herb- 
age of  which  blisters  the  skin.  The  species  of  Liatris,  which  abound 
in  terebinthine  juice,  are  among  the  reputed  remedies  for  the  bites 
of  serpents ;  so  are  some  species  of  Mikania  in  Central  America. 
The  juice  of  Silphium  and  of  some  Sunflowers  is  resinous.  The 
leaves  of  Solidago  odora,  which  owe  their  pleasant  anisate  fragrance 
to  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  are  infused  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  From 
the  seeds  of  Sunflower,  and  several  other  plants  of  the  order,  a  bland 
oil  is  expressed.     The  tubers  of  Helianthus  tuberosus  are  eaten 
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under  the  name  of  Jerusalem  artichokes ;  Girasotoj  the  Italian  name 
of  Smiflower,  having  become  Anglicized  into  Jerusalem.  True  arti- 
chokes  are  the  fleshy  receptacle  and  imbricated  scales  of  Cjoiara 
Scolymus.  The  flowers  of  Carthamus  tinctorius,  often  called  Saf- 
fron, yield  a  yellow  dye,  much  inferior  in  quality  to  true  Saffh)n. 
—  The  Liguliflorse,  or  Cichoraceae,  all  have  a  milky  juice,  which  is 
narcotic,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  opium.  The 
bland  yoimg  leaves  of  the  garden  Lettuce  are  a  common  salad.    Tho 


8M  8M 


roasted  roots  of  the  Wild  Succory  (Cichorium  Intybus)  are  ex- 

TLQ.  888.  Head  of  LiatrU  ■quarrott  (discoid ;  the  flowers  all  tabular  and  perfect).  889. 
Tbe  same,  with  the  scales  of  one  side  of  the  imbricated  inyolacre  remored ;  and  also  all  the 
flowen  but  one,  showing  the  naked  flat  receptacle.  890.  Portion  of  one  of  the  plumose  bris- 
tles of  tiie  capillary  pappus  891  Head  of  Helenium  autumnale  (heterogamous) ,  the  rays 
nentraL,  consisting  merely  of  a  ligulate  corolla.  892.  The  same,  with  the  flowers  all  remored 
ttam  the  roundish  receptacle,  except  a  single  disk-flower  and  one  or  two  rays :  the  reflezed 
eealee  of  the  inrolucre  in  a  single  series.  893.  Magnified  disk-flower  of  the  same :  the  corolla 
ezhibiUng  the  peculiar  yenation  of  the  family ;  namely,  the  veins  corresponding  to  the  sinuses, 
and  sending  a  branch  along  the  margins  of  the  lobes.  J894.  The  same,  with  the  corolla  re- 
mond ;  the  acbenlum  crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx  in  the  form  of  a  chaffjr  pappus,  of 
about  five  scales.  896.  A  chaff  of  the  pappus  more  magnified.  896.  A  tubular  corolla  of  this 
fionlly  laid  open,  showing  the  renation ;  and  also  the  five  8>'ngenesious  anthers  united  in  a 
tnbe,  through  which  the  two-cleft  style  passes.  897.  Head  of  Dracopis  amplexicaulis,  with 
the  flowers  remored  fVom  the  elongated  spike-like  receptacle,  except  a  few  at  the  base :  a, 
achenium  of  one  of  the  disk-flowers  magnified,  partly  enclosed  by  its  bractlet  (chaff  or 
palea)  j  the  pappus  obsolete  898.  Part  of  the  involucre  and  alveolate  (honeycomb-like)  re- 
ceptacle of  Onopordon  or  Cotton-Thistle.  899.  A  perfect  and  ligulate  flower  of  the  Dandelion, 
with  its  hair-like  or  capillary  pappus. 
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tensively  used  to  adulterate  coffee :  and  the  roots  of  some  species 
of  Tragopogon  (Salsify,  Oyster-plant)  and  Scorzonera  are  well- 
known  esculents. 

849.  Ord.  lobeliaees  {Lobelia  Family).  Herbs  or  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  often  yielding  a  milky  juice,  with  alternate  leaves 
and  perfect  flowers.  Limb  of  the  adnate  calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla 
irregularly  five-lobed,  usually  appearing  bilabiate,  cleft  on  one  side 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  base.  Stamens  5,  epigynous,  coherent  into  a 
tube.  Stigma  fringed.  Capsule  one -several-celled,  many-seeded. 
Seeds  albuminous.  —  Ex.  Lobelia.  All  narcotico-acrid  poisons. 
The  well-known  Lobelia  inflata  (Indian  Tobacco)  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  most  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  reckless  quacks  who  use  it.  —  This  order  is  only  a 
form  of  the  next,  with  irregular  flowers. 

850.  Ord.  Campanolaees  {Campanula  Family).  Herbs,  like  the 
last,  but  the  juice  less  acrid,  and  the  corolla  regular,  campanulate. 


usually  five-lobed,  withering.     Stamens  five,  distinct     Style   fur- 

FIO.  900.  Campanula  TOtimdifi>Ua,  much  redocwl  in  >iae.  901.  Lobelia  inflata^  reduoad  in 
■iae.  902.  A  flower,  enlarged.  903.  The  united  filaments  and  anthen  enclosing  tlie  style ;  the 
corolla  and  limb  of  the  calyx  cut  awaj.  904.  The  stigma  surrounded  by  a  fringe.  905.  Timoa. 
Terse  section  of  a  capsule.    90S.  Section  of  a  magnified  seed,  showing  tlie  embrya 
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nished  with  collecting  hairs.  —  Ex,  Campanula  (Bell-flower,  Hare- 
bell). Plants  of  little  known  importance  to  man,  except  for  or- 
nament 

851.  Ord.  Erieaees  {Heath  Family),  Shrubs,  or  small  trees,  rarely 
herbs.  Flowers  regular  and  symmetrical,  or  nearly  so ;  the  petals 
sometimes  distinct.  Stamens  mostly  distinct,  free  from  the  corolla, 
as  many  or  twice  as  many  as  its  lobes,  and  inserted  with  it  (either 
hypogynous  or  epigynous) :  anthers  oflen  appendaged,  commonly 
opening  by  terminal  pores.  Pollen  compound  (of  four  united 
grains)  except  in  the  laist  suborder.  Styles  and  stigmas  united  into 
one.  Ovary  with  two  or  more  cells  and  usually  numerous  ovules, 
free,  or  in  Vaccineae  coherent  with  the  calyx-tube.  Seeds  usually 
indeflnite,  albuminous.  —  Most  botanists  give  the  rank  of  orders  to 
the  following  suborders. 


852.  Sobord.  TaeeinieS  ( Whortleberry  Family),  Ovary  adnate  to 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  becoming  a  berry  or  drupaceous.  Anthers 
two-celled ;  the  cells  nearly  distinct,  mostly  prolonged  above  into  a 
tube.  Shrubs,  with  scattered  or  alternate  leaves,  often  evergreen.  — 
JSx,  Vaccinium  (Bilberry,  Blueberry,  Cranberry)  and  Gaylussada 
(Whortleberry  or  Huckleberry). 

853.  8abord.  ErieineS  {True  Heath  Family),  Ovary  free  from 
the  calyx.  Fruit  capsular,  sometimes  baccate  or  drupaceous. 
Mostly  shrubs.  Leaves  various,  often  evergreen.  Petals  rarely 
distinct.  —  Fx.  Erica  (Heath),  Ealmia,  Rhododendron,  Gaultheria, 
Andromeda,  &c 

FTG.  907.  Branch  of  Rhododendron  Lapponlonm.  906.  Enlarged  flower,  wlUk  its  pedicel  ami 
iMnects.  909.  A  flower  with  the  eoroUa  remored,  more  enlarged.  910  The  capeole  of  R.  mazl- 
■iiim.  opening  hy  teptlddal  dehieeenoe ;  the  firm  breaking  away  firam  the  penistent  axi^ 
orcolnmeUa. 
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854.  Sobord.  Epacrides  {EpacHs  Family),  Shrubby  plants  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere,  with  the  aspect  and  character  of  Heaths, 
but  the  anthers  one-celled  are  not  appendaged. 

855.  Sobord.  PyroleB  {Pyrola  Family).  Ovary  free  from  the 
calyx.  Petals  distinct.  Anthers  two-celled.  Fruit  a  capsule. 
Seeds  with  a  very  loose  cellular  testa.  Mostly  herbs.  Leaves  flat 
and  broad,  evergreen.  —  Ex.  Pyrola,  Chimaphila. 


856.  Sobord.  MonotropcS  {Indian-Pipe  Family),  Ovary  free  from 
the  calyx.  Petals  distinct  or  united.  Anthers  two-celled,  or  con- 
fluently  one-celled.  Pollen  simple.  Fruit  a  capsule  Seeds  with 
a  loose  or  winged  testa.     Parasitic  herbs,  destitute  of  green  color, 


FIQ.  911.  GaaltberUprocatDbeiis(CheckerberT7,  &c.)  912.  The  enlarging  caljrx  in  the  im- 
mature fruit  913.  Vertical  section  of  the  pulpy  or  berry-like  calyx  and  the  included  eapmle 
(the  seeds  remored  ftrom  the  placenta  in  one  cell).  914.  Horiaontal  section  of  the  same,  ahov. 
ing  the  flre-oelled  capsule,  with  a  placenta  proceeding  from  the  inner  angle  of  each  cell.  915. 
Section  of  a  seed,  magnified.  916.  Flower  of  a  Vaccinium  (Blueberry).  917.  Vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  orary  and  adherent  calyx.  918.  Anther  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idsea ;  each  cell  pro- 
longed into  a  tube,  and  opening  by  a  terminal  pore.  919.  Anther  of  Vaccinium  Myrtillua ;  tiie 
connectiTum  furnished  with  two  appendages.  920.  Stamen  of  an  Andromeda  (Cassiope},  show- 
ing the  appendages  of  tlarconnectiTum.  921.  Stamen  of  Arctoetaphyloa  Ura-Und,  showins 
the  separate  anther-cells,  OfienlDg  by  a  terminal  pore,  the  appendages  of  the  oonaectiTum,  and 
the  filament,  which  is  swollen  at  the  base. 
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fuid  with  scales  instead  of  leaves.  —  Ex.  Monotropa,  the  Indian- 
Pipe  and  Pinesap. 

857.  In  this  diversified  and  widely  diffused  order,  the  hark  and 
foliage  are  generally  astringent,  of\en  stimulant  or  aromatic  from  a 
volatile  oil  or  a  resinous  matter,  and  not  seldom  narcotic  Thus,  the 
leaves  of  Rhododendron,  Kalmia,  and  all  the  related  plants,  are 
deleterious  (being  stimulant  narcotics),  or  suspicious.  The  honey 
made  from  their  flowers  is  sometimes  poisonous.  The  Uva-Ursi 
and  the  Chimaphila  (Pipsissewa)  are  the  chief  medicinal  plants  of 


the  order.  The  berries  are  generally  edible,  and  some  are  largely 
used  for  the  dessert ;  as  Cranberries,  Blueberries,  and  Huckleber- 
ries. The  fleshy  calyx  of  Gaultheria  (CheckerbeiTy,  or  Winter- 
green)  has  a  very  pleasant  and  well-known  aroma.  Many  Ericaceje 
are  cultivated  for  ornament,  especially  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
Heaths  and  Epacrises. 


FIO.  922.  PyroU  chlomntha,  redaoed  In  Slae.  928.  Snlai^  floiner.  024.  Bfa^nifled  tta- 
men.  925.  PfstU.  926.  CroraHBection  of  the  capsule.  927.  A  highly  magnified  seed  928  The 
nncleoa  remoyed  from  the  loose  cellular  testa,  and  dirided.  showing  the  yery  minute  embryo. 

FIO.  929.  Monotropa  uniflora.  990.  A  petal.  931.  Capsule  with  the  stamens.  932  Trana- 
TetM  section  of  the  same ;  the  thick  and  lobed  placenta  ooyered  with  rery  minute  seeds.  . 
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858.  Ord.  Aqnifoliafes  {HcUy  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  com^ 
monly  witli  coriat^ous  leaves,  and  small  axillarj  polygamous  flowers. 
Calyx  of  four  to  six  sepals.  Corolla  four-  to  six-parted  or  cleft : 
the  stamen:)  as  many  &s  its  segments  and  alternate  with  them,  in" 
serted  on  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  opening  longitudinally. 
Ovary  two- to  six-celled;  the  cells  with  a  single  suspended  ovule. 
Fruit  drupaceous,  with  two  to  six  nutlets.  Embryo  minute,  in  hard 
albumen.  —  Ex.  Ilex,  the  Holly,  &c.  The  bark  and  leaves  contain 
a  tonic,  bitter,  extractive  matter.  The  leaves  of  a  species  of  Ilex 
are  used  for  tea  in  Paraguay :  and  the  famous  hla4:k  drink  of  the 
Creek  Indians  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  Ilex  vomitoria  (Cas* 
sena)  y  which  are  still  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  in  some  parts  of 
the  Southern  States. 

859.  Ord.  Ebenafes  {Ebony  Family).  -  Trees  or  shrubs,  destitute 
of  milky  juice,  with  alternate,  mostly  entire  leaves,  and  polygamous 
flowers.  Calyx  three-  to  six-cleft,  fi-ee  from  the  ovary.  Corolla 
three-  to  six-cleft,  often  pubescent.  Stamens  twice  to  four  times  as 
many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  inserted  on  them.  Ovary  three-  to 
several-celled ;  the  style  with  as  many  divisions.  Fruit  a  kind  of 
berry,  with  large  and  bony  seeds.     Embryo  shorter  than  the  hard 


albumen.  —  Ex.  Diospyros,  the  Persimmon.  The  fruit,  which  i? 
extremely  austere  and  astringent  when  green,  becomes  sweet  and 
eatable  when  fully  ripe.  The  bark  is  powerfiilly  astringent.  Eb* 
ony  is  the  wood  of  Diospyros  Ebenus  and  other  African  and  Asiatic 
species. 

860.  Ord.  Stynieaees  (Storax  Family).     Shrubs  or  trees,  with  per- 


TIO.  988.  Perfect  flower  of  Dlospyroa  Viiig;iniaiia,  the  PerrimmoiL  984.  The  eorolla,  laid 
open,  and  stamens.  935.  The  fruit.  986  Section  through  the  fhiit  and  bony  seeda.  987. 
Vertical  section  of  a  seed.    988.  The  detached  embiyo. 
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feet  flowers.  Calyx-tube  generally  coherent  either  with  the  base  of 
the  ovary,  or  with  its  whole  surface.  Petals  often  distinct  or  nearly 
sa  Styles  and  stigmas  perfectly  united  into  one.  Stamens  definite, 
or  in  the  suborder  SYMPLOCiNEiE  mostly  indefinite  ;  filaments  more 
or  less  united.  Cells  of  the  ovary  opposite  the  calyx-lobes.  Other- 
wise much  as  in  the  last  family.  —  Ex,  Styrax,  Ilalesia,  Symplocos. 
Some  yield  a  fragrant,  balsamic  resinous  substance  ;  such  as  Storax 
and  Benzoin,  containing  Benzoic  acid.  The  sweet  leaves  of  our 
Sjrmplocos  tinctoria  afford  a  yellow  dye. 

861.  Ord.  Sapotaeeffi  {Sapodilla  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  usually 
with  a  milky  juice  ;  the  leaves  alternate,  entire,  coriaceous,  the  up- 
per surface  commonly  shining.  Flowers  perfect,  regular,  axillary, 
usually  in  clusters.  Corolla  four-  to  eight-  (or  many-)  cleft.  Sta- 
mens distinct,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  commonly  twice 
as  many  as  its  lobes,  half  of  them  fertile  and  opposite  the  lobes,  the 
others  petaloid  scales  or  filaments  and  alternate  with  them  :  anthers 
extrorse.  Ovary  4-12-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell. 
Styles  united  into  one.  Fruit  a  berry.  Seeds  with  a  bony  testa, 
with  or  without  albumen.  —  Ex,  Bumelia,  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  The  fruit  of  many  species  is  sweet  and  eatable ;  such  as 
the  Sapodilla  Plum,  the  Marmalade,  the  Star-Apple,  and  other  West 
Indian  species.  The  large  seeds,  particularly  of  some  kinds  of 
Bassia,  yield  a  bland  fixed  oil,  which  is  sometimes  thick  and  like 
butter,  as  in  the  Chee  of  India  (B.  butyracea),  and  the  African 
Butter-tree. 

862.  Ord.  Hyninaeeif.  Trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  alternate 
coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  often  dotted  with  glands,  and  with  all 
the  characters  of  Primulaceje,  except  the  drupaceous  fruit  and  arbo- 
rescent habit*  —  Nearly  all  tropical  (Ardisia,  Myrsine). 

863.  Ord.  PrimnlaeeS  {Primrose  Family),  Herbs,  with  opposite, 
whorled,  or  alternate  leaves,  often  with  naked  scapes  and  the  leaves 
crowded  at  the  base.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  inserted  on  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  as  many  as  its  lobes  and  opposite  them  I  Ovary 
free,  with  one  partial  exception,  one-celled  with  a  free  central  pla- 
centa !  Ovules  mostly  indefinite  and  amphitropous.  Style  and 
stigma  single.  Fruit  capsular :  the  fleshy  central  placenta  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  cell.  Seeds  albuminous.  Embryo  transverse.  — 
Ex,  Primula  (Primrose),  Cyclamen,  Anagallis.  In  SamoluSj  the 
calyx  coheres  with  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  there  is  a  row  of 
sterile* filaments  occupying  tlie  normal  position  of  the  first  set  of 
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Stamens,  namely,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.     Several 
are  ornamental  in  cultivation,  such  as  Primroses  and  Auriculas. 


864.  Ord.  Plantaginaces  (Plantain  Family).     Chiefly  low  herbs, 

with  small  spiked  flowers  on  scapes,  and  ribbed  radical  leaves 

Calyx  four-cleft,  persistent  Corolla  tubular  or  urn-shaped,  scarious 
and  persistent ;  the  hmb  four-cleft..  Stamens  four,  rarely  two,  in- 
serted on  the  tube  of  the  corolla  alternate  with  its  segments ;  the  per- 
sistent filaments  long  and  flaccid.  Ovary  two-celled :  style  single. 
Capsule  membranaceous,  circumcissile ;  the  cells  one-  to  several- 
seeded.  Embryo  large,  straight,  in  fleshy  albumen.  —  JSx.  Plantago, 
the  Plantain,  or  Ribgrass,  is  the  principal  genus  of  the  order.  Of  no 
important  economical  qualities. 

865.  Ord.  FlDmbaginaeeS   {Leadwort  Family).     Perennid  herbs, 

FIG.  989.  PrimulA  MIstaMlnica.  940.  The  corolla  remoTed ;  Its  tabe  Uid  open.  941.  The 
calyx  divided  TerUealljf  showing  the  pistil.  942.  VerUcal  section  of  the  ovaiy  and  of  the  free 
central  placenta,  coTored  with  ovules,  which  nearly  fills  the  celL  943.  Capsule  of  Primula 
Terls,  dehiscent  at  the  sununit  by  nnmeroos  teeth.  944.  A  magnified  seed.  945.  Section  of 
the  same,  exhibiting  the  tnukSTene  embryo. 

FIG.  946.  Branch  of  Ansgallis  arrensis  (Pimpernel),  with  a  capsule  showing  the  line  of  cir* 
cnmdssile  dehiscence.    947.  The  capsule  (pyxis),  with  the  lid  Iklling  away.  * 
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or  somewhat  shrubby  plants ;  with  the  flowers  often  on  simple  or 
branching  scapes,  and  the  leaves  crowded  at  the  base,  entire,  mostly 
sheathing  or  clasping.  —  Calyx  tubular,  plaited,  five-toothed,  persist- 
ent. Corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  five-parted  limb,  the  five  stamens 
inserted  on  the  receptacle  opposite  its  lobes  (Plumbago)  ;  or  else  of 
hve  almost  distinct  unguiculate  (scarious  or  coriaceous)  petals,  with 
the  stamens  inserted  on  their  claws !  (Statice,  &c.)     In  the  former 

•61  S60  .  K8  865 


case  the  five  styles  are  united  nearly  to  the  top ;  but  in  the  latter 
they  are  separate  I  Ovary  one-celled,  with  a  single  o^Tile  pendulous 
from  a  strap-shaped  funiculus  which  rises  from  the  base  of  the  cell. 
Fruit  a  utricle,  or  opening  by  ^ye  valves.  Embryo  large,  in  thin 
albumen.  —  Ex.  Statice  (Marsh-Rosemary  or  Sea-Lavender)  and 
Armeria  (Thrift)  ;  sea-side  or  saline  plants.  They  have  astringent 
roots ;  none  more  so  than  those  of  our  own  Marsh-Rosemary  or  Sea- 
Lavender,  one  of  the  purest  astringents  of  the  materia  medica. 

866.  Ord.  kntibolaees  {Bladderwort  Family).  Small  herbs,  grow- 
ing in  water,  or  wet  places,  with  the  flowers  on  scapes  ;  the  leaves 
either  submersed  and  dissected  into  filiform  segments  resembling 
rootlets,  and  commonly  furnished  with  air-bladders  to  render  them 

TIG.  948.  A  flower  of  PUntago  major,  enlaiged.  949.  PIftU.  960  Gapeale  (pjzlR,)  with 
Hw  maroeficent  eoroUA.    961.  Crow-section  of  a  pod  and  aeeda.    962.  Vertical  section  of  a  seed. 

FIG.  968.  Corolla,  and  964,  calyx  of  Thrift  (Armeria  Tnlgaiis).  966  Pistil  with  distinct 
•tylea.  966  Croes  section  of  the  pod  and  seed.  957.  Vertical  section  of  the  orary,  magnified, 
to  show  the  OTale> 
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buoyant,  sometimes  evanescent  or  wanting,  or  when  produced  in 
the  air  entire  and  somewhat  fleshy,  clustered  at  tlie  base  of  the 
scape.  Flowers  showy,  very  irregular.  Calyx  of  two  sepals,  or 
unequally  five-parted.  Corolla  bilabiate,  personate ;  the  very  short 
tube  spurred.  Stamens  two,  inserted  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  co- 
rolla :  anthers  confluently  one-ceJled.  Ovary  free,  one-celled  with  a 
free  central  placenta !  bearing  numerous  ovules.  Seeds  destitute  of 
albumen.  Embryo  straight  —  J5x,  Utricularia  (Bladderwort),  Pin- 
guicula.     Unimportant  plants. 

867.  Ord.  Orobanehaees  {Broom-Rape  Family),  Herbs,  destitute 
of  green  foliage,  and  with  scales  in  place  of  leaves,  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants.  Corolla  withering  or  persistent,  with  a  bila- 
biate or  more  or  less  irregular  limb.     Stamens  four,  didynamous, 


inserted  on  the  corolla.     Ovary  free,  one-celled,  with  two  parietal 
placenta !  which  are  often  two-lobed,  or  divided.     Capsule  enclosed 

FIO.  958.  Branch  of  Spiphegui  Virglniana  (Beech-drops),  nearly  of  the  natonl  ri» :  the 
lower  flowers,  with  short  imperfect  corollas,  alone  prodacing  ripe  seeds.  960.  A  flower  eD> 
larged.  960.  Longltadinal  section  of  the  same.  961.  Longltadinal  section  of  the  orazy,  man 
magnified,  showing  one  of  the  parietal  placentss  corered  with  minute  OTuIes.  962.  Croas.«ee- 
tion  of  the  same,  showing  the  two  parietal  plaeentsB.  968.  A  highly  Tn«gn^flti1  seed.  964. 
Section  of  the  same,  ezlilbiUng  the  minate  embiyo  next  the  hilnm. 

FIG.  966.  Aphyllon  uniflomm.  966.  A  flower  aboat  the  she  of  natars.  967.  The  seme 
laid  open,  showing  the  dldynamoos  stamens  and  the  pistU-  96&  A  magnlfled  anther.  969.  A 
magnified  seed.    970.  Section  of  the  ssffl» 
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in  the  persistent  corolla.  Seeds  very  numerous,  minute.  Embryo 
minute  at  the  extremity  of  the  albumen.  —  -Sc.  Orobanche,  Epi- 
phegus  (Beech-drops),  &c  Astringent,  bitter,  and  escharotic  The 
pulverized  root  of  Epiphegus  (thence  called  Cancer-root)  is  applied 
to  open  cancers. 

868.  Ord.  Gemeriaces,  consisting  chiefly  of  tropical  herbs  or  tender 
shrubby  plants,  with  green  foliage  and  showy  flowers,  the  calyx 
often  partly  adherent  to  the  ovary,  agrees  with  Orobanchacese  in  the 
parietal  placentation,  structure  of  the  see^,  &c.  Many  are  culti- 
vated in  conservatories  for  ornament,  such  as  speciel  of  Gloxinia 
and  Achimenes. 

869.  Ord.  Bignoniaces  {Bignoma  Famih),  Mostly  trees,  or 
climbing  or  twining  shhibby  plants,  with  large  and  showy  flowers, 
and  opposite,  simple,  or  mostly  pinnately-compound  leaves.  Corolla 
with  a  more  or  less  irregular  five-lobed  or  bilabiate  limb.  Stamens 
five,  of  which  one,  and  often  three,  are  reduced  to  sterile  filaments 
or  rudiments  (Fig.  409),  or  four  and  didynamous.  Ovary  one- 
celled  with  two  parietal  placentsB,  or  two-celled  by  a  false  partition 
stretched  between  the  placentae,  or  rarely  by  their  meeting  in  the 
axis.  Pod  two-valved,  many-seeded.  Seeds  winged  (Fig.  601), 
destitute  of  albumen.  Cotyledons  foliaceous,  flat,  heart-shaped,  also 
notched  at  the  apex.  —  Ex,  Bignonia,  Tecoma  (Trumpet-creeper), 
Catalpa,  and  other  tropical  genera.  Of  little  importance,  except  as 
ornamental  plants. 

870.  Sobord.  Sesameff  (Sesamum  Family)  has  few  and  wingless 
seeds ;  the  fruit  generally  indurated  or  drupaceous,  often  two-  to 
four-homed,  sometimes  perforated  in  the  centre  from  the  dissepi- 
ments not  reaching  the  axis  before  they  diverge  and  become  pla- 
centiferous,  and  spuriously  four-  to  eight-celled  by  the  cohesion  of 
parts  of  the  placentae  with  the  walls  of  the  pericarp.  —  Ex.  Sesa- 
mum, Martynia  (Unicorn-plant),  and  a  few  tropical  plants.  They 
are  mucilaginous ;  and  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  yield  a  good  flxed  oil. 

871.  Subord.  CrescenUeflBy  consists  of  the  Calal)ash-tree  (Crescentia 
Cujete)  and  a  few  allies,  among  them  Parmentiera  edulis,  the  Can- 
dle-tree of  Panama,  which  also  have  wingless  seeds.  The  subacid 
pulp  of  the  gourd-like  fruit  is  edible ;  the  hard  shell  is  used  for  bot- 
tles, or  calabashes. 

872.  Ord.  AeanthaceS  (Acanthus  Family).  Herbs  or  Shrubby 
plants,  with  bracteate  showy  flowers,  and  opposite  simple  leaves, 
without  stipules.     Corolla  bilabiate,  or  sometimes  almost  regularly 
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five-lobed,  convolute  in  sestivation !  Stamens  four  and  didjnamon.s 
or  only  two>  the  anterior  pair  being  abortive  or  obsolete.  Ovary 
two-celled,  with  the  placentae  in  the  axis,  often  few-ovuled.  Seeds 
(sometimes  only  one  or  two  in  each  cell)  usually  supported  by 
hooked  processes  of  the  placenta,  destitute  of  albumen.  The  classi- 
cal Acanthus  is  the  type  of  this  large  and  chiefly  tropical  order :  its 
gracefully  lobed  and  sinuated  leaves  furnished  the  ornament  of  the 
Corinthian  capital.  Tliey  are  emollient  plants,  or  some  of  them 
bitter  or  slightly  acrid :  of  little  economical  use.  Several  are  culti- 
vated for  ornament 

873.  Ord.  ScropholariaceS   {Figwort  Family).     Herbs,  or  some^ 
times  shrubby  plants,  with  opposite,  verticillate,  or  alternate  leaves. 


977       tri  974  87t         979   97C 

Corolla  bilabiate,  or  more  or  less  irregular ;  the  lobes  imbricated  in 
festivation.  Stamens  four  and  didynamous  (Fig.  407),  the  fifth  or 
upper  stamen  sometimes  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  sterile  filament 

FIG.  971.  Branch  of  Gemrdla  purpurea.  972.  Corolla,  of  the  natural  riae,  laid  open.  97S. 
Calyx  and  style  of  the  aame.  97i.  Magnified  transvene  secti<»i  of  the  oapsole,  wiUi  one  of  tiw 
Talree  removed. 

FIQ.  975.    Oratiola  anrea,  natural  aiae.    976.  Corolla  laid  open,  ahoirittg  the  two  pecHwt 
•tamen8  and  two  rudimentary  filaments  as  well  as  the  pistil.    977.  The  perfect  i 
sterile  filament  of  Chelone.    978.  Flower  of  a  Linaria  (Toadflax). 
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(Fig.  408),  or  very  rarely  antheriferous,  or  often  only  two,  one 
pair  being  either  suppressed  or  reduced  to  sterile  filaments.  Ovary 
free,  two-celled,  with  the  placentae  united  in  the  axis.  Capsule  two- 
valved.  Seeds  indefinite,  or  sometimes  few,  albuminous.  Embiyo 
i^malL  —  Ex,  Scrophularia,  Verbascum  (MuUein,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  almost  regular  corolla,  and  the  five  oflen  nearly  perfect  sta- 
mens), Linaria,  Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon),  &c  —  The  plants  of  this 
large  and  important  order  are  generally  to  be  suspected  of  delete- 
rious (bitter,  acrid,  or  drastic)  properties.  The  most  important  me- 
dicinal plant  is  the  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea),  so  remarkable  for 
its  power  of  lowering  the  pulse.  Numerous  species  are  cultivated 
for  ornament 

874.  Ord.  Terbenaees  (  Vervain  Family).  Herbs,  shrubs,  or  often 
trees  in  the  tropics,  mostly  with  opposite  leaves.  Corolla  bilabiate, 
or  the  four-  or  five-lobed  limb  more  or  less  irregular.  Stamens 
mostly  four  and  didynamous,  occasionally  only  two.     Ovary  free, 


entire,  two-  to  four-celled.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  dry,  and 
splitting  into  two  to  four  indehiscent  one-seeded  portions.  Seeds  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  Embryo  straight,  inferior.  —  Ex,  Verbena 
(Vervain)  is  the  principal  representative  in  cooler  regions.  There 
are  many  others  in  the  tropics ;  one  of  which  is  the  gigantic  Indian 
Teak  (Tectona  grandis),  remarkable  -for  its  very  heavy  and  durable 

no.  979  and  980.  Flower  of  a  Verbena  enlarged.  961.  The  corolla  laid  open.  962.  Pi»tll. 
968.  Th«  ftulL  984.  Cron-Mction  of  the  young  f^uit  and  the  contained  weds.  985.  Fruit 
aeparating  into  its  four  coed.  986.  Croea-Bection  of  one  of  the  cocci,  and  a  Tertleal  section  of 
the  lower  part,  showing  the  surface  of  the  contained  seed.  987.  Vertical  section  through 
the  pericarp,  seed,  and  embryo. 
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wood.     The  leaves  of  Lippia  citridora  of  the  gardens  yield  an  agree- 
able perfume.     Others  are  bitter  and  aromatic 

875.  Snbord. !  Phrymaces  (founded  on  Phryma,  of  a  single  species) 
is  separated  on  account  of  its  simple  pistil,  uuioFulate  ovary,  spirally 
convolute  cotyledons,  and  superior  radicle. 

876.  Ord.  labiatS  (Labiate  or  Mint  Family).  Herbs,  or  some- 
what shrubby  plants,  with  quadrangular  stems,  and  opposite  or 
sometimes  whorled  leaves,  replete  with  receptacles  of  volatile  oiL 
Flowers  in  axillary  cymules,  rarely  solitary.     Corolla  bilabiate  (Fig. 

.  458).  Stamens  four,  didynamous,  or  only  two,  one  of  the  pairs 
being  abortive  or  wanting,  Ovary  free,  deeply  four-lobed ;  the  cen- 
tral style  proceeding  from  between  the  lobes.  Fruit  consisting  of 
four  (or  fewer)  little  nuts  or  achenia,  included  in  the  persistent 
calyx.     Seeds  with  little  or  no  albumen.  —  j^.  The  Sage,  Rose- 
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mary,  Lavender,  Thyme,  Mint,  &c.  are  familiar  representatives  of 
this  universally  recognized  order.  Their  well-known  coixlial,  aro- 
matic, and  stomachic  qualities  depend  upon  a  volatile  oil,  contained 
in  glandular  receptacles  which  abound  in  the  leaves  and  other  her- 
baceous parts,  with  which  a  bitter  principle  is  variously  mixed. 

877.  Ord.  Borraginaees  (Borage  Family),     Herbs,  or  sometimes 
shrubby  plants,  with  round  stems,  and  alternate  rough  leaves ;  the 

FIG.  888.  Flower  of  Nepete  (Glechoma)  h«denc«&,  or  Groand  Iry.  989.  Approximate 
ftiith«n  of  oo«  pair  of  stamenB,  magnified.  990.  Flower  of  a  Lamium.  991.  Corolla  of  L. 
amplexioaola  (Dead  Nettle),  laid  <q[>en,  showinf  tlie  didyaamoui  itamenB,  &e.  992.  Calyx  and 
rorolla  of  Scutellaria  galericulata  (SkuU^cap).  998.  Section  of  the  enlarged  calyx  of  the  aame, 
briDgfng  to  Tiew  the  deeply  fonr-lobed  OTary.  994.  Crom-iection  of  a  magnified  aeheninm. 
90&.  Vertical  netion  of  the  nune,  showing  the  embryo.  99S.  Flower  of  Teucrium  Canartenee. 
997.  Magnified  anther  of  the  same.  998  Stamen  of  the  Thyme.  999.  Flower  of  Honarda. 
1000.  Magnified  anther  of  the  same.  1001.  Flower  of  a  Salvia ;  the  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla 
bilabiate.  1002.  Magnified  stamen  of  the  same,  with  widely  separated  aatheroella,  one  ot 
which  (a)  is  pollinlferous,  the  other  (6)  imperfect. 
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flowers  often  in  one-sided  scorpioid  clusters  (407).  Calyx  of  five 
leafy  and  persistent  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  regular. 
Corolla  regular ;  the  limb  five-lobed,  oft^n  with  a  row  of  scales  in 
the  throat.  Stamens  as  many  as  its  lob^s  and  alternate  with  them. 
Ovary  deeply  four-lobed,  the  style  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the 
lobes,  which  in  fruit  become  little  nuts  or  hard  achenia.  Seeds  with 
little  or  no  albumen.  —  Ex,  Borage,  Lithospermum,  Myosotis,  Cyno- 
glossum  (Hound's-Tongue),  Heliotropium,  &c  In  Echium,  the  limb 
of  the  corolla  is  somewhat  irregular,  and  the  stamens  unequal.  In- 
nocent mucilaginous  plants  with  a  slight  astringency :  hence  demul- 
cent and  pectoral ;  as  the  roots  of  the  Comfrey.     The  roots  of  An- 


chusa  tinctoria  (Alkanet)  and  Lithospermum  canescens,  &c.  (used 
by  the  aborigines  under  the  name  of  Puccoon)  yield  a  red  dye. 

878.  Snbord. !  CordiaeeS  consists  of  tropical  woody  plants,  with 
the  ovary  entire  (not  four-lobed),  but  in  fruit  drupaceous  or  dry  and 
indehiscent,  four-seeded.  The  cotyledons  of  Cordia  are  plaited  lon- 
gitudinally (and  are  often  edible),  and  the  style  is  twice  forked. 

879.  Ord.  Hydrophyllaces  ( Water-leaf  Family).  Herbs,  usually 
with  alternate  and  lobed  or  pinnatifid  leaves;  the  flowers  mostly 
in  cymose  clusters  or  unilateral  racemes.     Cal3rx  five-defl,  with  the 

716.  1008.  Mjoiotls,  or  lorget-me-Dot.  1004.  Th«  rotate  eoroIU  laid  op«o,  ibowliig  tlM 
MtlM  or  the  throat,  and  the  ihort  stameiis.  1006.  The  pittU,  with  Its  four-lobed  OTary.  1008. 
The  calyx  In  flrnit;  two  of  the  little  nutt  haying  lUlen  away  fkom  the  receptacle.  1007.  See- 
tton  of  a  irat,  or  ratlwr  aeheninm,  ihowlnf  the  embfyo.  1006  Raceme  of  Symphytom  ofllel- 
■ale  (OomAny).  1000.  A  ooroUa  laid  open ;  ezfaibittng  the  laaeeolato  and  pointed  aoaka  of  the 
throat,  alternate  with  the  atamtna.  ^  t 
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sinuses  oflen  appendaged^  persistent  Corolla  regular,  imbricated  or 
convolute  in  sestivation,  usually  furnished  with  scales  or  honey-bear- 
ing grooves  inside  ;  the  five  stamens  inserted  into  its  base,  alternate 
with  the  lobes.  Ovary  free,  with  two  parietal  placentae,  which  in 
Hydrophyllum  dilate  in  the  cell  and  appear  like  a  kind  of  inner  peri- 


carp in  the  capsular  fruit.  Styles  partly  united.  Seeds  few,  or 
8ometimes  numerous,  amphitropous,  crustaceous.  Embryo  small, 
in  hard  albumen.  —  Ex,  Hydrophyllum,  Nemophila,  and  Phacelia ; 
nearly  all  North  American  plants,  some  of  them  handsome  and  now 
well  known  in  cultivation.  To  this  order,  as  a  tribe,  is  now  joined 
the  IlYDROLEiE  (formerly  the  order  Ilt/droleacea),  having  oden 
entire  leaves,  two  distinct  styles,  a  commonly  two-celled  ovary  by 
the  union  of  the  two  placentae  in  the  axis,  and  numerous  seeds 
with  a  fleshy  albumen.  These  are  chiefly  tropical  or  subtropical 
herbs,  or  low  shrubs. 


FIO.  1010.  HTdrophyUam  Vlrgloloom.  lOlL  A  flower^  iMarlj  of  Um  nttonl  ilae.  1011. 
OoroUa  laid  open.  101&  O^Mole,  with  tlM  penlstent  Okljrz  and  •tyto.  1014.  MfnHlnd  maA 
1015.  Section  of  the  Mune.    1016.  Highly  magnified  embrjrow 
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880.  Ord.  Polemoniaces  {PoUmonium  Family).     Herbs,  with  alter- 
nate or  opposite  leaves,  and  panicled,  corymbose,  or  clustered  flow- 


1021         ion 


era.     Calyx  five-clefl.     Corolla  regular,  with  a  five-lobed  limb,  con- 
volute in  aestivation.     Stamens  five,  inserted  on  the  corolla  alternate 


1083  1094 

with  its  lobes,  often  unequal.     Ovary  free,  three-celled,  with  a  thick 

no.  1017.  Flowers  of  Polemonlom.  1018.  Flowers  of  Phlox.  1019.  Corolla  of  the  same, 
laid  open,  showing  the  stamens  unequally  Inserted  on  Its  tube.  1020.  Pistil  of  the  same. 
lOSn.  Cross-section  of  the  capsule  of  Polemonium.  1022.  Croes-seetion  of  a  mag^iified  seed. 
1028.  PerpendieuUr  section  of  the  same.  1024.  Magnified  embryo.  1025.  Cross-section  of  the 
dehiscent  capsule  of  CoUomla.     1028, 1027.  Capsule  of  Leptodacty Ion. 

FIO.  1028.  Pjrzidanthera  barbulata,  of  the  Pine-barrens  of  New  Jersey,  natural  siae  1029. 
Pistil,  In  fimit,  and  calyx,  enbu^ced.  1030.  Corolla  and  stamens.  1031.  Same,  laid  open. 
1032.  A  separate  stamen,  magniflod.    1033.  Sectiou  u«  the  dehiscent  capsule.    1031.  A  seed. 
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axis,  bearing  few  or  numerous  o\i]les :  styles  united  into  one :  stig- 
mas three.  Capsule  three-valved,  loculicidal ;  the  valves  also  usur 
ally  breaking  away  from  a  thick  central  column  which  bears  the 
seeds.  Embryo  straight,  in  fleshy  or  homy  albumen.  —  J^.  Pole- 
monium  (Greek  Valerian),  Phlox,  Gilia.  Chiefly  North  Amer- 
ican ;  many  are  very  common  ornamental  plants  in  cultivation.  To 
this  order  Diapensia  and  Pyxidanthera  (formerly  the  oi-der  Dia- 
pensiacea)  are  now  appended,  with  some  doubt.  They  are  two 
low,  tufled  or  prostrate,  suflhiticose  plants,  with  crowded  and  ever- 
green, heath-like  leaves,  and  solitary  flowers  :  their  principal  peculi- 
arity is  found  in  the  transversely  dehiscent  anthers. 

881.  Ord.  CuDTOlTOliCeffi  {Convolvulus  Family).  Twining  or  trail- 
ing herbs  or  shrubs,  with  more  or  less  milky  juice ;  the  leaves  alter- 
nate, and  the  flowers  regular.  Calyx  of  ^y^  imbricated  sepals,  per- 
sistent Corolla  supervolute  in  aestivation ;  the  limb  often  entire 
(Fig.  452).  Stamens  five,  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla  near 
the  base.  Ovary  free,  two-  to  four-celled,  with  one  or  two  erect 
ovules  in  each  cell.  Capsule  two-  to  four-  (or  by  obliteration  one-) 
celled;  the  valves  often  falling  away  from  the  persistent  dissepi- 
ments (septifragal,  Fig.  587).  Seeds  large,  with  a  little  mucilagi- 
nous albumen :  embryo  curved,  and  the  foliaceous  cotyledons  usually 


crumpled  (Fig.  122,  128).—^.  Moming-Glory,  Bindweed.    Thej 
contain  a  peculiar  strongly  purgative   resinous   matter,  which  is 

FIG.  1035.  IpomoBft  parpurM.  1086.  The  pistil.  1087.  Section  of  theeapsate,  and  of  Uio 
two  seeds  in  each  ceU.  1088.  Capeale  (rednced  In  slae),  when  the  ^^ee  hate  IkUen  away  flrom 
the  dissepiments ;  and  one  of  the  seeds.  1089.  Magnified  cross-section  of  a  seed.  1040.  Em- 
bryo, with  the  leaf  Uke  two-lobed  cotyledons  spread  out  1041.  Same,  wlUi  the  two  cotyledons 
separated  and  laid  open. 
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chiefly  found  in  their  thickened  or  tuberous  roots.  Convolvulus 
Jalapa,  and  other  Mexican  species,  furnish  the  Jalap  of  the  shops. 
The  more  drastic  Scammony  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  C.  Scam- 
monia  of  the  Levant.  There  is  much  less  of  this  in  those  of  Con- 
volvulus panduratus  (Man-of-tlie-Earth,  Wild  Potato-vine):  while 
those  of  C.  macrorhizus  of  the  Southern  States,  which  sometimes 
weigh  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  are  farinaceous,  with  so  slight  an  ad- 
mixture of  this  matter  as  to  be  quite  inert ;  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Batatas,  or  Sweet  Potato,  an  important  article  of  food.  —  To  this 
family  are  appended,  as  tribes  or  suborders, 

882.  Snbord.  DiehOBdrefft  Ovaries  two  to  four,  either  entirely 
distinct  or  with  their  basilar  styles  more  or  less  united  in  pairs. 
Creeping^lants,  with  axillary,  scape-like,  one-flowered  pedundes.  — 
Ex.  Dichondra. 

883.  Snbord.  Ciueiltilies.  Ovdry  two-<ielled ;  the  capsule  opening 
by  circumcissile  dehiscence,  or  bursting  irregularly.  Embrj'o  fili- 
form, and  spirally  coiled  in  fleshy  albumen,  destitute  of  cotyledons ! 


Parasitic,  leafless,  twining  herbs,  destitute  of  green  color.     Stamens 
usually  furnished  with  fringed  scales  within.  — Ex.  Cuscuta  (Dodder). 


FIG.  lots.  A  pkoe  of  Oiueiite  Oronorli,  the  eommon  Doddcfr  of  ttie  North«m  United  Stetoe, 
•r  Om  Daturel  etae.  10t&  A  flower^  enlarged.  1044.  The  iunef  Ud  open.  1046.  Section  of 
the  trw%Tj.  1046.  Section  of  the  capeule  and  nedi.  1047.  The  eplial  embryo  detached.  1048. 
The  aame  in  germhiatkNi. 
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884.  Ord.  Solanaees  {NxghUhade  Family)  differs  firom  Scrophu- 
lariaceae  chiefly  in  the  regular  (rarely  somewhat  irregular)  flowers, 
with  as  many  fertile  stamens  as  there  are  lobes  to  the  corolla  (four 
or  Ave),  and  some  form  of  the  plaited  or  valvate  {estivation  of  tlie 
corolla.  Fruit  either  capsular  or  baccate.  Embryo  slender,  mostly 
curved,  in  fleshy  albumen  (Fig.  614,  615).  —  The  fruit  of  Datura 
is  spuriously  four-celled.  —  Stimulant  narcotic  properties  pervade  the 
order,  the  herbage  and  fruits  of  which  are  mostly  deleterious,  often 
violently  poisonous,  and  furnish  some  of  the  most  active  medi- 
cines ;  such  as  the  Tobacco,  the  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger),  the 


Belladonna  (Atropa  Belladonna),  the  Thorn-apple  or  Jamestown 
Weed  (Datura  Stramonium),  and  the  Bittersweet  (Solanum  Dulca- 
mara). Yet  the  berries  of  some  Solanums  are  eatable  (as  Toma- 
toes, the  Egg-Plan t,  &c),  and  the  starchy  tubers  of  the  Potato 
are  a  great  staple  of  food.  But  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  Capsicum 
(  Cayenne  pepper)  are  most  pungent  and  stimulant 

885.  Ord.  Gentianaees  {Gentian  Family).  Herbs,  with  a  watery 
juice ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  entire.  Flowers  regular,  often  showy. 
Calyx  of  usually  four  or  ^vq  persistent,  more  or  less  united  sepals. 
Corolla  mostly  convolute  in  aestivation  ;  the  stamens  inserted  on  its 
tube.     Ovary  one-celled,  with  two  parietal  and  many-ovuled  pla- 

Fia.  1049.  Flowvr  of  Tobacco  (NicotfaoA  Tabaenm).  lOGO  The  oapmile,  dehiscent  at  th* 
apex,  with  the  persistent  calyx.  1051.  Croae-flection  of  the  same.  1052.  Magnified  aection  of 
the  ieed  of  Solannm.  1063.  Flower  of  Hyoaeyamua  niger.  1054.  Fruit  (pyxia)  of  the  aaoM. 
1066.  Flowera  and  berries  of  SoLanum  Dulcamara. 
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centie,  sometimes  the  ovules  dispersed  over  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
ovary,  or  nearly  so.  Capsule  many-seeded.  Seeds  often  very  small, 
with  fleshy  albumen  and  a  minute  embryo.  —  Ex.  Grentiana,  Frasera 
(the  American  Columbo).  A  pure  bitter  and  tonic  principle  ( Gen- 
fianine)  pervades  the  whole  order.  Gentiana  lutea  of  Middle 
Europe  furnishes  the  officinal  Gentian,  for  which  almost  any  of  our 
species  may  be  substituted.  The  above  applies  to  the  proper  Gen- 
tiam  Family.    Obolaria  differs  in  the  imbricative  sestivation  of  the 


corolla :  as  to  the  ovules  lining  the  whole  cavity  of  the  ovary,  this 
is  also  the  case  in  Bartonia  (Centaurella,  Michx.),  and  in  some  Gren- 
tians.  —  The  Buckbean  is  the  type  of  the  tribe  Menyanthidr*:, 
which  has  alternate,  sometimes  trifoliolate  or  toothed  leaves,  and  a 
valvate-induplicate  rostivation  of  the  corolla. 

886.  Ord.  Apoeynaees  {Dogbane  Family).  Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
with  milky  juice,  and  opposite  entire  leaves,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  regular.  Corolla  five-lobed,  mostly  convolute  or  twisted 
in  aestivation.  Filaments  distinct;  the  anthers  sometimes  slightly 
connected :  pollen  powdery.  Ovaries  two,  distinct,  or  rarely  syn- 
carpous,  but  their  styles  or  stigmas  combined  into  one.  Fruit  com- 
monly a  pair  of  two  follicles.  Seeds  often  with  a  coma.  Embryo 
large  and  straight,  in  albumen. — Ex,  Apocynum  (Dogbane),  Vinca 

FIG.  1066.  Flower  of  Gentiana  angnsfclfoUa  1057.  Corolla,  and  1058,  the  calyx,  laid  open. 
KX>9.  The  pintil.  1060.  Crom-secUon  of  the  pistil,  showing  the  parietal  attachment  of  the 
ovalca.  1061.  Ripe  eapsule  of  G.  saponarla,  raised  on  a  stipe :  the  persistent  withering 
corolla,  &c  torn  away.  1062.  A  magnified  seed,  with  its  lai^ge  and  loose  testa.  1063.  Leaf  of 
Umnanthemom  lacunotum,  bearing  the  flowers  on  its  petiole  ! 
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(Periwinkle),  Neriura  (Oleander),  and  a  great  number  of  tropical 
shrubs  and  trees.  In  nearly  all,  the  juice  is  drastic  or  poisonous ; 
it  often  yields  Caoutchouc  ;  which  in  Sumatra  is  obtained  from  Ur- 
ceola  elastica,  and  in  Madagascar  from  Yaliea.  Strangely  enough 
some  species  yield  a  sweet  and  harmless  milk,  such  as  Tabemae^ 
montana  utilis,  one  of  the  South  American  Cow-trees.  Also  the 
fruit  of  several  species  is  edible  and  even  delicious  ;  that  of  others 
is  a  deadly  poison.      One  kernel  of  Tangliinia  veuenifera  of  Mad' 


agascar  will  kill  twenty  people.     The  inner  bark  of  Dogbane  makes 
a  strong  cordage,  whence  its  name  of  Lidian  Hemp. 

887.  Ord.  Asclepiadacctt  (Milkweed  Family).  Herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  milky  juice,  and  mostly  opposite  entire  leaves  ;  mainly  differ- 
ing from  the  preceding  order  (as  they  do  from  all  other  Exogenous 
plants)  by  the  peculiar  connection  of  the  stamens  with  the  stigma, 
and  the  cohesion  of  the  pollen  into  wax-like  or  granular  masses, 
which  are  attached  in  pairs  to  ^vq  glands  of  the  stigma,  and  re- 
moved from  the  anther-cells  usually  by  the  agency  of  insects  (Fig. 
541  -  545).  FiTiit  consisting  of  two  follicles.  Seeds  usuaUy  with 
a  silky  coma  and  a  large  erabrya  —  Ex.  Asclepias  (Milkweed,  or 
Silk  weed).  The  juice  of  the  A,  tuberosa  (Pleurisy-root,  Butterfly- 
weed)  is  not  milky.  In  all,  it  is  bitter  and  acrid,  and  contains 
CaotUchouc.  The  roots,  &c  are  diaphoretic,  emetic,  or  cathartic. 
The  inner  bark  yields  abundance  of  very  long  and  fine,  extremely 

FIG.  1064.  Apocynum  aodroMnnifoUain.  1066.  Flower,  of  the  nAtiml  aiie.  1066.  Star 
with  the  anthers  conniTeut  around  the  pistils.  1067.  The  pistils  with  their  large  oom- 
stigma.    1068.  Seed  with  its  coma,  or  toft  of  silky  hairs. 
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Strong  fibres.     The  singular  structure  of  the  blossom  xoaj  be  learned 
finom  Fig.  541  -  545,  and  the  subjoined  illustrations. 


888.  Ord.  JfUUninaces  (Jessamine  Family)  consists  of  a  few  chieflj 
Asiatic  shrubs,  with  compound  leaves  and  fragrant  flowei*s ;  differ^ 
ing  from  OleacesB  by  the  imbricated  or  twisted  aestivation  of  the 
hypocrateriform  corolla,  the  erect  seeds,  &c.  —  Ex.  Jasminum,  the 
Jessamine.  Cultivated  for  ornament,  and  for  their  very  fragrant 
blossoms.  —  Menodora,  or  Bolivai-ia,  has  mostly  simple  leaves  and 
four  ovules  in  each  cell,  but  evidently  pertains  to  this  order. 

889.  Ord.  Oleaeeff  {Olive  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  oppo% 
site  leaves,  either  simple  or  pinnate.     Calyx  persistent.     Corolla 

fIG.  1069.  Flower-bad  of  th«  oommon  Milkweed  (Ajcleplas  Cornutl).  1070  Expftnded 
flower  *,  the  calyx  and  corolla  reflezed ;  ihowing  the  stamineal  crown  1072.  One  of  the  hood* 
ed  appendages  of  the  latter  mnored  and  seen  tidewise,  with  its  included  process  or  horn. 
1078.  A  Tertical  section  of  a  flower  (the  hooded  appendages  remored)  through  the  tube  of  sta- 
mens, the  thick  stigma,  oraries,  &c.  1074.  Flower  with  the  calyx,  and  the  fertilixed  enlarging 
•▼mries,  crowned  with  the  large  stigma  common  to  the  two,  fkom  the  angles  of  the  peltate  sum- 
mit of  which  tlie  pairs  of  pollen-masses,  detached  from  the  anther  cells,  hang  by  their  stalks  or 
eandicle  from  a  gland.  1075.  Fruit  (follicle)  of  the  Common  Milkweed.  1076.  Croes-sectioa 
of  the  last,  in  an  early  state.  1077.  Detached  placenta  in  fruit,  corered  with  seeds.  107S. 
Seed  (cut  across),  with  its  coma:  1079  Section  of  the  seed,  parallel  with  the  cotyledons. 
1080.  Vertical  section  of  Um  seed  perpendicular  to  the  liwe  of  the  cotyledons. 
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four-cleA,  or  of  four  separate  petals,  valvate  in  sestivation,  somedmes 
none.  Stamens  mostly  two,  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  corolla. 
Ovary  free,  two-celled,  with  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each  celL 
Fruit  by  suppression  usually  one-celled  and  one-  or  two-seeded. 
Seed  albuminous.  Embryo  straight  —  Hx.  Olea  (the  Olive),  and 
Chionanthus  (Fringe-tree),  where  the  fruit  is  a  drupe.  Syringa,  the 
Lilac,  which  has  a  capsular  fruit.  Fraxinus,  the  Ash ;  where  the 
fruit  is  a  samara,  the  flowers  are  polygamous,  and  mostly  destitute 
of  petals.  Olive  oil  is  expressed  from  the  esculent  drupes  of  Olea 
Kuropa^a.  The  bark,  like  that  of  the  Ash,  is  bitter,  astringent,  and 
febrifugal.  Manna  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  Fraxinus  Omus  of 
Southern  Europe,  &c  —  Forestiera  appears  to  represent  another 
entirely  apetalous  form  of  this  family. 


Division  IIL  —  Apetalous  Exogenous  Plants. 

Corolla  none ;  the  floral  envelopes  consisting  of  a  single  series 
(calyx),  or  sometimes  entirely  wanting. — jMany  of  them  are  apeta- 
lous allies  of  polypetalous  families ;  as  Phytolaccaceae,  &c  related  to 
Caryophyllacese  ;  Empetraceas  to  Ericaceae,  &c. 

Conspectus  op  the  Orders. 

Grcntp  1.  Flowers  perfect,  with  a  conspicaoas  or  colored  mostly  adnate  calyx. 
Ovary  several-celled  and  many-ovuled.  Capsule  or  beny  many-seeded.  — 
Herbs  or  climbing  shrubs.  Aribtolochiacbje. 

Grmtp  2.  Flowers  perfect,  or  rarely  polygamous.  Calyx  corolline,  strongly 
gamosepnlous,  much  produced  beyond  the  ovary,  the  expanded  border  entire 
or  moderately  lobed ;  the  base  persistent,  and  forming  an  indurated  nut- 
like closed  covering  to  the  one-seeded  achenium  or  utricle.  Embryo  large, 
curved  or  condupUcate,  involving  some  albumen. — Leaves  opposite :  nodes 
tumid.  Flowers  often  large  and  showy.  Nyctaoikacba. 

Group  3.  Flowers  perfect,  or  rarely  polygamous,  with  a  regular  and  often 
pctaloid  calyx.  Ovary  free.  Ovules  solitary  in  each  ovary  or  cell.  Em- 
bryo curved  or  coiled  around  (or  sometimes  in)  mealy  albumen,  rarely  in  the 
axis  or  exalbuminous. 

Ovary  several-celled,  or  ovaries  several  in  a  whorl.  PHTTOULCCACBJt 

Ovary  solitary  and  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule.. 

Stipules  none.    Ovule  campylotropous  or  amphitropons. 
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Calyx  corolline,  doable.    Stamens  perigynous.  Basellacba- 

Caljx  not  corolUne :  no  scarioas  bracts.  Chekopodiacbjb* 

Calyx  and  bracts  scarious,  sometimes  colored.  Amarantacb.b« 

Stipules  sheathing.    Calyx  corolline.    Ovale  orthotropoas.    PoLYGONACBiB' 

Group  4.  Flowers  perfect,  polygamoas  or  dioecious,  not  disposed  in  aments, 
with  a  regular  and  often  petaloid  calyx.  Style  or  stigma  one.  Ovary 
one-celled,  with  one  or  few  ovules  :  but  the  fruit  one-celled  and  oncnseeded* 
Embryo  not  coiled  around  albumen.  —  Trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs. 

Calyx  free  from  the  ovary,  and  not  enveloping  the  fruit. 

Flowers  polygamo-dioecious.    Anthers  op>ening  by  valves.  Lauracba. 

Flowers  perfect    Anthers  opening  longitudinally.  Thymelacbje. 

Calyx  free,  but  baccate  in  fruit  and  enclosing  the  achenium.  Elbaonacbjc 
Calyx  adnate  to  the  ovary.    Ovule  destitute  of  coats. 

Ovules  several,  pendulous  from  a  stipe-like  placenta.  Santalagea. 

Ovule  solitary,  suspended.    Parasitic  shrubs.  Loranthacejc. 

Group  5.  Flowers  perfect,  in  spikes  which  often  appear  like  aments,  achlamyde- 
ous.  Ovaries  solitary  or  several,  with  one  or  few  erect  or  ascending 
orthotropous  ovules.  Embryo  minute,  enclosed  in  a  persistent  embryo-sac 
at  the  apex  of  the  albumen.  —  Herbs  or  shrubby  plants,  with  tumid  nodes. 

Ovary  one,  one-ovuled.    Stipule  opposite  the  leaf  or  none.  FiPERACEiB. 

Ovaries  more  than  one.    Stipules,  when  present,  in  pairs.  Sauburacea. 

Group  6.  Flowers  perfect  or  diclinous,  frequently  destitute  of  both  calyx  and 
corolla.  —  Submersed  or  floating  aquatic  herbs. 

Flowers  monoecious.    Fruit  on^-celled,  one-seeded.  Ceratophyllaoba. 

Flowers  mostly  perfect.    Fruit  four-celled,  four-seeded.  Callitrxchacb.s. 

Flowers  mostly  perfect.    Pod  several-celled,  several-seeded.     Podobtemacea. 

Group  7.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  not  amentaceous.  Fruit  capsular 
or  drupaceous,  with  two  or  more  cells,  and  one  (or  rarely  two)  seeds  in 
each  cell.  Embryo  straight  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen.  —  Herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees. 

Fruit  mostly  dry.    Juice  milky.    Pollen  simple.  Euphorbiacba. 

Fruit  drupaceous.    Pollen  compound  ;  the  grains  in  fours.  Emfetracejb. 

Chroup  8.  Flowers  monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous,  with  a  regular  calyx 
which  is  free  from  the  one-celled  (or  rarely  two-celled)  ovary  and  one- 
seeded  fruit  (achenium,  drupe,  or  samara),  but  sometimes  enclosing  it 
Embryo  curved,  or  straight,  with  the  radicle  superior,  in  albumen  when 
there  is  any.  —  Inflorescence  various,  often  in  spikes,  heads,  or  a  sort  of 
aments.  Urticacea. 

Group  9.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  the  sterile,  and  frequently  the  fertile 
also,  in  aments,  or  in  heads  or  spikes.  Calyx  of  the  fertile  flowers,  if  any, 
adherent  Ovary  often  two-  to  several-celled,  but  the  fruit  always  one- 
celled.  —  Trees  or  shrubs. 
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Stipules  shoathing.    Natlcts  dab-shaped,  in  globular  heads. 
Stipales  not  sheathing  or  none. 
Sterile  flowers  only  amentaceous. 
Fmit  a  kind  of  dmpaceoos  nat.    Leaves  pinnate. 
Fmit  a  drj  not,  involncrate.    Leaves  simple. 
.  Both  kinds  of  flowers  amentaceous. 
Fmit  a  samara  or  a  small  dry  drupe. 
Ovary  one-oelled  :  ovule  solitary,  erect 
Ovary  two-celled,  two-ovuled  :  ovule  pendulous. 
Fruit  a  many.6eeded  follicle :  seeds  with  a  coma. 


PULTAVACBA 


JUOLAFDACKJK. 
CUPULIFEKJB. 


MTRICACSiB. 
BbTC  UlCB.fi. 

Saucac&s. 


890.  Ori.  Iristoloehiaees  {Birtkwmt  Family).  Herbaceons  or 
climbing  shrubby  plants,  with  alternate  leaves.  Flowers  brown 
or  greenish,  usually  solitary.  Calyx-tube  more  or  less  united  with 
the  ovary ;  the  limb  valvate.  Stamens  six  to  twelve,  epigynoos,  or 
adherent  to  the  base  of  the  short  and  thick  style :  anthers  adnate, 


extrorse.  Ovary  8  -  6-celled.  Capsule  or  berry  three-  to  six-celled, 
many-seeded.  Embryo  minute,  in  fleshy  albumen.  —  Ex,  Asanim 
(Wild  Ginger,  Canada  Snakeroot),  Aristolochia  (Virginia  Snake- 
root).  Pungent,  aromatic,  or  stimulant  tonics ;  generally  termed 
Snakeroots,  being  reputed  antidotes  for  the  bites  of  venomous  snakes. 

FIG.  1061.  AMnun  CmnftdeiiM.  1062.  Gmlyz  displayed,  and  %  ^rtieal  section  throat  tb* 
rMt  of  the  flower.  1083.  Crott  ■ecttoo  of  the  orary ;  the  tipper  portion  (from  which  the  Hmb 
of  the  calyx  is  cut  away)  showing  the  stamens,  the  united  atytes,  &c.  lOSft.  A  s 
men,  enlansed.    1085.  Vertical  section  of  a  seed. 
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891.  Ord.  Rafflesiaees :  parasitic  flowera,  or  flower-clusters  (152),  of 
which  the  most  striking  is  the  gigantic  Rafflesia  Amoldi  of  Sumatra 
(Fig.  150),  perhaps  as  much  related  to  the  last  order  as  to  any. 

892.  Ord.  Nfetasinaces  (Four-o'clock  Family).  Herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  opposite  leaves ;  distinguished  by  their  tubular  and  funnel-form 
calyx,  the  upper  part  of  which  resembles  a  corolla,  and  at  length 
separates  from  the  base,  which  latter  hardens  and  encloses  the  one- 
celled  achenium-like  fruit,  appearing  like  a  part  of  it.  Stamens  hy- 
l>ogynous,  1  -  20.  Embiyo  coiled  around  mealy  albumen  (Fig.  CI 6, 
C17)  ;  cotyledons  large.  Flowers  involucrate.  Mirabilis  (Four- 
oVlock)  has  a  one-flowered  involucre  exactly  like  a  calyx,  while  the 
real  calyx  resembles  the  corolla  of  a  Moming-Glory.  Abronia  has 
only  one  cotyledon  to  its  embryo !  —  Plants  of  warm  latitudes ;  many 
occur  on  our  Southwestern  frontiers. 


893.  Ord.  Phjtolacetees  {Poke-weed  Family).     Chiefly  represented 


no  1080,  1067.  PhytolaeeadMaiulmCPoltewMd).  K)68.  A  Howot.  1069.  Unript  frvM. 
lOOO.  Crow  notion  of  the  Mine,  ft  Uttle  enlarged.  1O0L  IfacniOed  eeed.  lOOB.  Seetkm  of  tfae 
wmmm  menm  the  embryo.  1093.  Vertical  eeetion,  ebowlng  the  embryo  eoUed  around  the  aUm- 
1  into  a  ring     1094.  MagnlftBd  detached  embryo. 
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by  the  common  Poke  (Phytolacca  decandi'a),  which  has  a  compound 
ovary  of  ten  confluent  (one-seeded)  cai-pels,  the  short  styles  or  stig- 
mas distinct ;  the  fruit  a  berry,  Tlie  root  is  acrid  and  emetic :  yet 
the  young  shoots  in  the  spring  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  Aspara- 
gus.    The  berries  yield  a  copious  deep-crimson  juice. 

894.  Ord.  BaiellaceS ;  a  small  subtropical  group  of  climbing  suc- 
culent plants,  allied  to  the  last  and  the  next  two  orders,  from  which 
it  differs  by  the  decidedly  perigynous  stamens  and  double  petaloid 
calyx.  Tlie  ovary  is  single  and  one-ovuled.  —  Ex,  Basella,  Bous- 
singaultia  of  South  America ;  the  latter  cultivated  for  ornament  (from 
potato-like  tubers)  under  the  name  of  Madeira  Vine.  Some  are  pot- 
herbs. 

895.  Ord.  Cbenopodiaees  {Goosefoot  Family).  Cliiefly  weedy 
herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  and  more  or  less  succulent  leaves, 


and  small  herbaceous  flowers.  Calyx  sometimes  tubular  at  the 
base,  persistent ;  the  stamens  as  many  as  its  lobes,  or  fewer,  and  in- 
serted at  their  base.  Ovary  free,  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule 
arising  from  its  base.  Fruit  a  utricle  (Fig.  574)  or  achenium. 
Embryo  curved  or  coiled  around  the  outside  of  mealy  albumen,  or 
spiral  without  any  albumen  (in  Salsola,  &c.).  —  Ex.  Chenopodium, 
Atriplex,  Beta  (the  Beet),  &c     Sea-side  plants,  or  common  weads  : 


FIG.  1096-  Pftrt  of  the  spike  of  Salleoraia  herb«cea:  the  flowen  plaoed  Ihree  together  in 
excaTationB  of  the  stem,  protected  by  a  fleshy  scale.  1096.  Separate  flower.  1097.  A  flower 
of  Blitum,  with  its  fleshy  calyx  and  single  stamen.  1096.  Same,  more  enlarged,  with  the  thick, 
ened  Juicy  calyx  (1099)  remored.  1100.  The  ripe  fhiit.  1101.  Same,  dirided  TerticaUy,  show- 
ing the  embryo  coiled  aroand  the  central  albumen.  1102.  Flower  of  Ch«aopodlam  albom 
(common  Goosefoot).  1103.  Section  of  the  same,  more  enlarged.  1104.  Section  of  the  utxiele 
and  seed,  showing  the  embryo.  1105.  Calyx  of  SalsoU  kaU  (Saltwort),  in  fruit,  with  ita  wing- 
like  border.  1106.  Section  of  the  same,  bringing  the  ovazy  into  Tiew.  1107.  The  Bplnl^ 
coiled  embryo  of  Chenopodina  maritima. 
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some  are  pot-herbs,  such  as  Spinach :  a  few  are  cultivated  for  their 
esculent  roots ;  as  the  Beet,  which  yields  sugar.  Soda  is  extract- 
ed from  the  maritime  species,  especially  from  those  of  Salsola  and 
Salicomia  (Samphire,  Glass-wort).  Chenopodium  anthelminticum 
yields  the  well-known  Wbrm-^eed  oiL 

896.  Ord.  Amarantaees  (Amaranth  Family).  Flowers  in  head<, 
spikes,  or  dense  clusters,  imbricated  with  dry  and  scarious  bracts 
which  are  often  colored.  Calyx  of  three  to  Hve  sepals,  which  are 
dry  and  scarious  like  the  bracts.  Stamens  five  or  fewer,  hypogy- 
nous,  distinct  or  monadelphous :  anthers  frequently  one-celled.  Utri- 
cle often  opening  as  a  pyxis  (Fig.  575).  Embryo  annular,  always 
verticaL  Otherwise  nearly  as  in  Chenopodiaceae.  —  Amarantus, 
Ac  A  few  Amaranths  (Coxcomb,  &c.)  and  Globe  Amaranths 
(Gromphrena)  are  cultivated  for  ornament  But  most  of  the  family 
are  coarse  and  homely  weeds  (Pigweeds,  &c). 


897.  Ord.  Pol^gonaees  {Buckwheat  Family).    Herbs  with  alter- 
nate leaves ;  remariuible  for  their  stipules  (ochreie,  Fig.  305),  which 


FIO.  IKM.    PolygOBiun  PMUMjrHmiiieam.    1100.  Flowsr,  laid  open.    1110.  Section  of  tht 
ovmiy,  abawinc  Om  encC  orate.    IIIL  Soetioii  of  tfao  atwl,  ahowioc  the  embryo,  at  one  aide  oC 
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usually  form  sheaths  around  the  stems  above  the  leaves,  and  for 
their  orthotropous  ovules  (Fig.  518, 526).  Stamens  definite,  inserted 
on  the  petaloid  calyx.  Fruit  achenium-like.  Embryo  curved,  or 
nearly  straight,  applied  to  the  outside  (rarely  in  the  centre)  of 
starchy  albumen  (Fig.  606).  —  Ex.  Polygonum,  Rumex  (Dock, 
Sorrel),  Rheum  (Rhubarb).  The  stems  and  leaves  of  Rhubarb 
and  Sorrel  are  pleasantly  acid :  while  several  Polygonums  (Knot- 
weed,  Smart-weed,  Water  Pepper,  &c.)  are  acrid  or  rubefacient 
The  farinaceous  seeds  of  P.  Fagopyrum  (the  Buckwheat)  are  used 
for  food.  The  roots  of  most  species  of  Rhuharh  are  purgative :  but 
it  is  not  yet  known  what  particular  species  of  Tartary  yields  the 
genuine  officinal  article.  The  Eriooonejc  (a  large  tribe  of  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  North  America,  chiefly  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains)  are  remarkable  for  their  exstipulate  leaves  and 
involucrate  flowers. 

898.  Old.  lanraees  {Laurel  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with 
pellucid-punctate  alternate  leaves,  their  margins  entire.  Flowers 
sometimes  polygamo-dioecious.  Calyx  of  four  to  six  somewhat 
united  petaloid  sepals,  which  are  imbncated  in  two  series,  free 
from  the  ovary.  Stamens  definite,  but  usually  more  numerous  than 
the  sepals,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx :  anthers  two-  to  four- 
celled,  opening  by  recurved  valves  1  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe,  the 
pedicel  often  thickened.     Seed  with  a  large  almond-like  embryo, 


destitute  of  albumen.  —  Ex.  Lauras,  Sassafras,  Benzoin.     All  aro- 
matic plants,  almost  every  part  abounding  in  warm  and  stimulant 


YIQ.  Ilia.  A  stemliutte,  and  1118,  ft  pbtmate  floww  of  SmmAm.  1114.  A  f tamen  with  Ha 
Klanda  at  tha  baae :  the  aatbara  opening  by  two  seU  of  TalTea.  IIU.  Pistil ;  the  OTarj  divld- 
ea.    1116  Branch  in  fruit.    1117.  Section  of  the  dmpe  and  aeed. 
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Volatile  oil,  to  which  their  qualities  are  due.  Camphor  is  obtained 
from  Camphora  ofiicinarum  of  Japan,  China,  &c.  Qinnamon  is  the 
hark  of  Cinnamomum  2^ylanicum ;  Cassia  barkj  of  Cinnamomum 
arpmaticum  of  China.  The  aromatic  bark  and  wood  and  the  very 
mudlaginons  leaves  of  our  own  Sassafras  are  well  known.  Our 
Benzoin  odoriferum  is  the  Spice-wood,  or  Feverbush.  Laurus 
nobilis  is  the  true  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay.  Persea  gratissima,  of  the 
West  Indies,  bears  the  edible  Avocado  pear. 

899.  Ord.  Thymelaees  {Mezereum  Family).  Shrubby  plants,  with 
perfect  flowers,  and  a  very  tough  bark ;  the  tube  of  the  petaloid 
calyx  being  free  from  the  (one-ovuled)  ovary ;  its  lobes  imbricated 
in  sestivation ;  the  pendulous  seed  destitute  of  albumen.  Stamens 
often  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  inserted  upon  its  tube 

nif  ii» 


or  throat  —  Ex.  Daphne  and  Dirca  (Leather-wood,  Moose-wood, 
Wickopy,  which  is  the  only  North  American  genus).  The  tough 
bark  is  acrid,  or  even  blistering,  and  is  also  useful  for  cordage.  The 
reticulated  fibres  of  the  liber  in  the  Lagetta  or  Lace-bark  of  Jamaica 
may  be  separated  into  a  kind  of  lace.  The  berries  are  more  or 
less  deleterious. 

900.  Ord.  Ekagnaces  {Oleaster  Family).  Shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  the  flowers  more  commonly  dioecious ;  readily  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  having  the  foliage  and  shoots  covered  with 
Bcurf,  by  the  ascending  albuminous  seed,  and  the  persistent  tube  of 


WIQ.  1118.    Flowering  bnneh  of  Dlrea  palostris. 
•pen  and  anlaigMl.    112L  Branch  In  flruit 


1119.  A  flom.    1120.  Tho  nme,  laid 
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the  calyx,  which,  although  free  from  the  ovary,  becomes  sncculent, 
like  a  berry  in  fruit,  and  constricted  at  the  throat,  enclosing  the 
crustaceous  achenium.  —  Ex.  Eleagnus,  Shepherdia,  Plants  of  no 
economical  importance,  except  that  a  few  are  cultivated  for  their 
silvery  foliage.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten,  as  is  that  of  the  Buf- 
falo-berry (Shepherdia  argentea)  and  Silver-berry  (Eleagnus  ar- 
gentea)  by  the  Northern  aborigines. 

901.  Ord.  ProteaeeS  (Protea  Family).  A  rather  large  family  of 
shrubs  and  trees  of  Southern  temperate  and  subtropical  regions, 
chiefly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia  (a  few  in  South 
America,  &c.),  with  rigid  coriaceous  leaves,  perfect  flowers,  either 
regular  or  irregular,  mostly  in  heads  or  spikes ;  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  valvate  in  aestivation ;  a  stamen  borne  on  each  of  its  four 
lobes  ;  the  pistil  simple  and  free,  forming  a  mostly  dehiscent  fruit ; 
seeds  with  a  large  and  straight  embryo,  and  no  albumen.  Many 
of  these  plants  are  prized  in  conservatories  for  their  beauty  or  sin- 
gularity :  the  seeds  of  a  few  species  are  eaten. 

902.  Ord.  Saotalaces  {Sandal-^oood  Family).  Trees,  shrubs,  or 
sometimes  herbs  (their  roots  inclined  to  form  parasitic  attach- 
ments) ;  with  alternate  entire  leaves,  and  small  (very  rarely  dicD- 


cious)  flowers.  Calyx-tube  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  tlie  limb  four- 
or  five-clefl,  valvate  in  sestivation  ;  its  base  lined  with  a  fleshy  disk, 
the  edge  of  which  is  often  lobed.     Stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  of 

FIO  1122.  BranehofGomaodmambelUta.  1128.  Sniaigvd  flower,  bid  open.  1121.  T«r* 
tieal  aeetloa  of  a  flowM.  1125.  One  of  th«  ngmento  of  the  calyx,  enlarged,  ihowiog  the  toft 
of  bain  which  oomMcti  its  •orfkoe  with  the  aather !    1126.  The  fruit,  reduced  in  alae. 
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the  calyx,  and  opposite  them,  inserted  on  the  edge  of  the  disk. 
Oniles  seyeral,  destitute  of  proper  integaments,  pendulous  from  the 
apex  of  a  stipe-like  basilar  placenta.  Style  one.  Fruit  indehiscent, 
crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Seed  albuminous.  Embryo 
smalL  —  Ex.  Comandra,  Fyrularia,  &c.  The  fragrant  Sandal-wood 
is  obtained  from  several  Indian  and  Polynesian  species  of  Santalum. 
The  large  seeds  of  Pyrularia  oleifera  (Buffalo-tree,  Oil-nut),  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  would  yield  a  copious  fixed  oil.  One  species 
of  Fusanus  In  Australia  is  esteemed  for  its  edible  seeds,  known  by 
the  name  of  Quandang-nuts. 

903.  Ord.  Loranthaee»  (Mistletoe  Family)  consists  of  shrubby 
plants,  with  articulated  branches,  and  opposite  coriaceous  and  mostly 
dull  greenish  entire  leaves ;  parasitic  on  trees.     The  floral  envelopes 

,  are  various.  In  Mistletoe  (which  is  dioecious)  the  anthers  are  ses- 
sile and  adnate  to  the  face  of  the  sepals,  one  to  each ;  while  Lo- 
ranthus  has  both  calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  most  conspicuous,  and 
a  stamen  before  each  petal  and  adnate  to  it  The  ovary  is  one- 
celled,  with  a  single  suspended  ovule,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  without 
integuments.  Fruit  a  one-seeded  berry.  Embryo  small,  in  fleshy 
albumen.  —  Ex,  Loranthus ;  Yiscum,  the  Mistletoe,  from  the  glu- 
tinous berries  of  which  birdlime  is  made ;  Phoradendi'on,  the  Ameri- 
can Mistletoe.     The  bark  is  astringent. 

904.  Ord.  PiperaceiB  {Pepper  Family).  A  peculiar  order  of  tropical 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  jointed  stems,  naked  (achlamyde- 
ous)  but  perfect  flowers  in  spikes  or  spicate  racemes,  a  one-celled  ovary 
ivith  an  erect  orthotropous  ovule ;  the  embryo  minute  in  a  vtteUus 
or  persistent  embryo-sac  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen.  —  Pungent 
and  stimulant  properties  characterize  the  order.  Piper  nigrum  fur- 
nishes Black  pepper,  and  White  pepper  is  the  same,  with  the  flesh  of 
the  drupe  removed.  The  fruit  of  Cubeba  officinalis,  &c  furnishes 
Cktbebsy  which  are  hot  ai'omatics,  acting  also  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  pungency  in  all  these  plants  is  owing  to  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil  and  resin.  They  also  yield  a  crystalline  matter,  called 
Piperine.  Others  have  more  intoxicating  properties,  as  Betel,  the 
leaves  of  a  Chavica,  chewed  by  the  Malays,  and  the  Ava  (Macropi- 
per  methysticum)  from  which  the  South-Sea  Islanders  make  their 
inebriating  drink. 

905.  Ord.  SanraraeeS  (Lizard's-tail  Family)  ;  differs  from  the  Pep- 
per Family  (of  which  it  is  an  offshoot)  in  the  feebly  pungent  quali- 
ties, the  .distinct  stipules  (when  these  are  evident),  and  the  three  or 
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more  ovaries,  separate  or  somewhat  united,  with  one  or  more 
m  each.  —  £hc.  Sauroms,  Hottnjiiia :  a  small  group. 


It* 


906.  Ord.  Ccratophyllaces  {Homwort  Family)  consists  of  the  single 
genus  Ceratophyllum  (growing  in  ponds  and  streams  in  many  parts 
of  the  world)  ;  distinguished  hy  the  whorled  and  dissected  leaves 
with  filiform  segments;  the  flowers  monoecious  and  sessile  in  the 
axil  of  the  leaves  ;  the  stamens  indefinite^  with  sessile  anthers ;  and 
the  simple  one-celled  ovaiy,  which  forms  a  beaked  achenium  in  fruit, 
containing  an  orthotropous  suspended  seed,  with  four  cotyledons! 
and  a  manifest  plumule. 

907.  Ord.  CallitrichaceK  ( Water'Starw&H  Family),  formed  of  the 
genus  Callitriche ;  aquatic  annuals,  with  opposite  entire  leaves ;  the 
axillary  flowers  (either  perfect  or  monoecious)  with  a  two-leaved 

FIG.  1127.  Sanrarni  eeraani.  1128.  A  separate  flower,  with  its  braet  and  a  part  of  tte 
axis  magnified.  1129.  A  more  magnified  anther,  discharging  its  pollen  from  one  cell.  1130. 
Crou-tection  of  the  oTary.  1131.  Vertical  section  of  one  of  the  carpels  in  fruit,  and  of  Cbe 
contained  seed,  with  the  sac  at  the  extremity  of  the  albumen,  containing  the  mlnnte  embzTO. 
1132.  A  seed.  1133.  Same,  with  the  outer  integument  (testa)  removed,  showing  the  viteUoi. 
1134.  The  latter,  highly  magnified.  1135.  Section  of  the  same,  showing  the  eotclosed  heart- 
shaped  embx;)-o. 
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iuTolucre,  but  entirely  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla ;  stamen  one 
(or  rarely  two),  hypogynous,  with  a  slender  filament,  and  a  reni- 
form  confiuently  one-celled  anther ;  the  ovary  four-lobed,  four-celled, 
indehiscent  in  fruit ;  the  seeds  albuminous. 


908.  Old.  Podosteniaees  {River-weed  Family)  comprises  a  few 
(chiefly  American  and  Asiatic)  aquatics,  in  rivers,  with  the  aspect 
of  Mosses,  Hepaticse,  &c. ;  their  small  flowers  arising  from  a  spathe  ; 
the  calyx  oflen  entirely  wanting ;  the  stamens  frequently  unilateral 
and  monadelphous ;  the  ovary  two-  or  three-celled,  with  distinct 
styles ;  in  fruit  forming  a  ribbed  capsule,  containing  numerous  ex- 
albuminous  seeds  attached  to  a  central  column.  —  Ex.  Podostemon. 

909.  Ord.  EnphorblaceS  {Spurge  Family).  Herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  oflen  with  a  milky  juice :  in  northern  temperate  climes  chiefly 
represented  by  the  genus  Euphorbia ;  which  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing numerous  staminate  flowers,  reduced  to  a  single  stamen  (487), 
enclosed  in  an  involucre  along  with  one  pistillate  flower,  this  reduced 
to  a  compound  pistil,  and  also  achlamydeous,  or  with  an  obsolete 
calyx.  But  other  genera  have  a  regular  calyx  both  to  the  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  ;  and  a  few  are  likewise  provided  with  petals. 
Ovary  of  two  to  nine  more  or  less  united  carpels,  coherent  to  a  cen- 
tral prolongation  of  the  axis  :  styles  distinct,  often  two-clefl.  Fruit 
mostly  capsular,  separating  into  its  elementary  carpels,  or  cocci 
(usually  leaving  a  persistent  axis)  :  these  commonly  open  elastically 

FIO.  1136.  GalUtriche  Tema,  about  the  natural  sixe.  1187.  Perfect  flowers,  ma^tfled. 
1138.  A  etamioate  and  pistillate  flower,  magnified.  1189.  The  fruit.  1140.  CrossHMCtion  of 
the  fruit.    1141.  Vertical  lection  through  the  pericarp,  seeds,  and  embryo. 
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by  one  or  both  sutures.  Seed  with  a  large  embryo  in  fleshy  albu- 
men, suspended.  —  Ex.  Euphorbia  (Spurge),  Croton,  Baxus  (the 
Box).    Acrid  and  deleterious  qualities  pervade  this  large  order. 


chiefly  resident  in  the  milky  juice.  But  the  starchy  accumulations 
in  the  rhizoma,  or  underground  poilion  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  Maii- 
dioc  or  Cassava  (Janipha  Manihot)  of  tropical  America,  are  per- 
fectly innocuous,  when  freed  from  the  poisonous  juice  by  washing 
and  heating.  The  starch  thus  obtained  is  the  Ccusava^  which,  when 
granulated,  forms  the  Tapioca  of  commerce.  The  farinaceous  albu- 
men of  the  seed  is  also  innocent,  and  the  fixed  oil  which  it  frequently 
contains  is  perfectly  bland.  But  the  oil  procured  by  expression 
abounds  in  the  juices  of  the  embryo  and  integuments  of  the  seed,  and 
possesses  more  or  less  active  properties.  The  seeds  of  Ricinus  com- 
munis yield  the  Castor  oil:  and  those  of  Croton  TigUum,  and  some 
other  Indian  species,  yield  the  violently  drastic  Croton  oil  or  Oil  of 

no.  1142.  Flowering  bnmeh  of  Baphorbift  eorollAto;  tfa*  lobM  of  tfa*  Involnen  rmd- 
bling  ft  corolU.  1148.  Vertical  aectloQ  of  an  inTolucre  (fomewhat  enlarged),  abowing  a  porttea 
of  the  ttaminate  flowers  aarroonding  the  pistillate  flower  (a),  which  In  fhilt  is  raised  on  a 
slender  pedicel.  1144  One  of  the  stamioate  flowers  enlarged,  with  its  bract,  a :  6,  the  pedicel, 
to  which  the  single  stamen,  e,  is  attached  by  a  Joint ;  there  being  no  trace  of  floral  envelopes. 
1146.  Cross-section  of  the  S-pistillate  frait.  1146  Vertical  section  of  one  of  the  pisdia  in  flnit 
(the  two  otliers  liaTing  fallen  away  fkom  the  axls)|  and  of  the  cantainad  seed ;  showing  the  an- 
bx:)'o  lengthwise.    1147.  A  seed. 
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Tiglium.  Some  plants  of  the  family  are  most  virulent  poisons ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Manchineal-tree  of  the  West  Indies  (Hippomane 
Manicella),  which  is  said  even  to  destroy  persons  who  sleep  under  its 
shade ;  and  a  drop  of  the  juice  blisters  the  hand.  The  hairs  of  some 
species  (such  as  our  Cnidoscolus  stimulosus)  sting  like  Nettles,  Box- 
wood is  invaluable  to  the  wood-engraver.  The  purple  dye  called 
Turnsole  is  firom  Crozophora  tinctona.  Another  most  important 
product  of  this  order  is  Caoutchouc^  which  is  yielded  by  various  plants 
of  different  families ;  but  the  principal  supply  of  the  article  (that  of 
Para,  Demarara,  and  Surinam)  is  furnished  by  species  of  Siphonia. 
910.  Ord.  EmpctraeeS  {Crowberry  Family),  Low,  slmibby  ever- 
greens, with  the  aspect  of  Heaths ;  the  leaves  crowded  and  acerose, 


IMS  USO  IMS  1U8  llfl  1188 

with  small  (dioecious  or  polygamous)  flowers  produced  in  the  axils. 
Calyx  consisting  of  regular  imbricated  sepals,  or  represented  by  im- 
bricated bracts.  Stamens  few :  pollen  of  four  grains  coherent  in 
one,  as  in  Heath.  Ovary  three-  to  nine-celled,  with  a  single  erect 
ovule  in  each  cell :  style  short  or  none :  stigmas  lobed  and  oflen 
laciniated  Fruit  a  drupe,  with  from  three  to  nine  bony  nucules. 
Seeds  albuminous ;  the  radicle  inferior.  —  Ex,  Empetrum,  Ceratiola, 
Corema;  unimportant  plants.  Probably  no  more  than  apetalous 
Ericaceas ;  but  the  stigmas  are  peculiar. 

911.  Ordt  Urtieaces  {Nettle  Family) ,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  stipules, 
often  with  milky  juice,  and  diclinous  or  polygamous,  rarely  perfect 
flowers,  furnished  with  a  regular  calyx ;  which  is  free  from  the  one- 

VIO.  114&  Bnoeh  of  GentloU  ericoidet  in  froit.  1149.  Magnified  ttaminate  flower,  with 
Ito  braets.  1150.  The  two  stamens,  with  an  inner  bract  or  sepaL  1151.  Magnified  pistillate 
flower,  with  its  imbricated  bracts.  1152.  The  pistil  separate ;  one  of  the  cells  laid  open  by  a 
Tertieal  section,  showing  the  erect  OTuie.    1153.  Drupe,  with  the  persistent  scales  at  the  base. 

1154.  Transrerse  section  of  its  endocarp,  or  two  nucoka,  with  Uie  enclosed  seed  and  embijo. 

1155.  Vertical  seoUon  of  the  seed. 
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celled  (sometimes  two-celled)  ovary  and  the  always  one-celled  and 
one-deeded  fruit,  but  sometimes  enclosing  it.  Stamens  as  many  as 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  opposite  them,  or  sometimes  fewer.  Em- 
bryo large ;  cotyledons  mostly  broad ;  the  radicle  superior  in  the 
fruit  Stipules  often  deciduous.  A  large  and  greatly  diversified 
order,  comprising  at  least  four  well-marked  suborders. 

912.  Snbord.  Dlmaces  {Ehn  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  a 
watery  juice,  alternate  rough  leaves,  perfect  or  merely  polygamous 
flowers,  two  styles  or  stigmas  ;  the  ovary  either  one-  or  two-celled, 
with  one  ovule  suspended  from  the  summit  of  each.  Fruit  eitlier  a 
samara  (Fig.  578),  with  a  straight  embryo  and  no  albumen,  as  in 

use  I  U61  1163 


iisy 


the  Elm  (Ulmus) ;  or  a  drupe  with  a  curved  embiyo  and  scanty 
albumen,  as  in  Celtis  (Hackbeiry),  the  type  of  the  tribe  Ckltideac. 
Timber-trees.  The  inner  bark  of  the  Slippery  Ehn  is  highly 
charged  with  mucilage.     Hackbemes  are  edible. 

913.  Subord.  ArtoearpCJB  {Bread-fruit  Family) ;  which  are  chiefly 
tropical  trees  or  shrubs  with  a  milky  or  yellow  juice ;  the  moncG- 
cious  or  dioDcious  flowers  mostly  aggregated  into  fleshy  heads,  and 


TIG.  1166  Flower  of  the  Slippery  Elm.  1157.  Calyx  laid  open  and  the  orary  dirlded  Ter> 
ticaUy.  1158.  Fruit,  the  oeU  laid  open  to  ahow  the  tingle  Med.  1159.  The  latter  magaifled. 
IIGO.  Itaembrj'o. 

FIO.  IISI.  Branch  of  Celtis  Americana,  in  flower.  1162.  BnlarfEvd  flower,  divided  Tertt 
cally.    1163.  Drupe,  the  fleeh  divided  to  show  the  stone.    1168^.  The  coiled  embryo. 
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forming  a  multiple  fruit,  or  else  enclosed  in  a  dry  or  succulent  invo- 
lucre. Styles  or  stigmas  commonly  two.  Ovary  ripening  into  an 
achenium.  Seeds  with  or  without  albumen.  —  Mc,  Artocarpus  (the 
Bread-fruit),  Morus  (the  Mulberry,  Fig.  593-595),  Madura  (the 
Osage  Orange),  Ficus  (the  Fig,  Fig.  590-592).  The  fruit  is 
often  innocent  and  edible,  at  least  when  cooked ;  while  the  milky 
juice  is  more  or  less  acrid  or  deleterious.  It  also  abounds  in  Caout^ 
choue  ;  much  of  which  is  obtained  from  some  South  American  trees  of 
this  order,  and  from  Fiscus  elastica  in  Java.  In  one  instance,  how- 
ever, the  milky  juice  is  perfectly  innocent ;  that  of  the  famous  Cow-, 
tree  of  South  America,  which  yields  a  rich  and  wholesome  milk. 
One  of  the  most  virulent  of  poisons,  the  Bohon  Upas,  is  the  concrete 
juice  of  Antiaris  toxicaria  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Bread- 
fruit is  the  fleshy  receptacle  and  multiple  fruit  of  Artocarpus. 
Fustic  is  the  wood  of  the  South  American  Madura  tinctoria ;  the 
wood  of  our  own  Madura  or  Osage  Orange  is  used  by  the  Western 
Indians  for  bows.  The  resin  called  Gum  Lac  exudes  and  forms 
small  grains  on  the  branches  of  the  celebrated  Banyan-tree  (Ficus 
Indica,  Fig.  142). 

914.  Snbord.  Ultiees  {True  NetOe  Family)  \  which  are  herbs  in 
colder  countries,  but  often  slirubs  or  trees  in  the  tropics,  with  a 
watery  juice,  oflen  with  stinging  hairs ;  the  monoecious  or  dioecious 
flowers  mostly  loose,  spicate,  or  panicled.  Ovule  orthotropous. 
Ovary  always  one-celled,  and  style  or  stigma  one ;  the  achenium 
usually  surrounded  by  a  dry  and  membranous  calyx.  Embryo 
straight,  in  fleshy  albumen.  —  Ex.  Urtica  (the  Nettle),  &c.  Innoc- 
uous plants,  except  for  the  stinging  hairs  of  many  species.  The 
inner  bark  of  Nettles  yields  very  tough  and  slender  flbres. 

915.  Snbord.  Cannabines  {Hemp  Family).  Annual  erect  herbs, 
or  perennial  twining  plants,  with  a  watery  juice  and  dioecious  flow- 
ers ;  the  staminate  flowers  racemose  or  panicled ;  the  pistillate  glom- 
erate, or  imbricated  with  bracts,  and  forming  a  kind  of  strobile-like 
ament ;  their  calyx  one-leaved.  Stigmas  two.  Ovary  one-celled, 
with  an  erect  orthotropous  ovule.  Embryo  coiled  or  bent ;  albumen 
none.  —  Ex.  Cannabis  (the  Hemp),  Humulus  (the  Hop).  Hops 
are  the  catkins  with  large  bracts ;  the  bitter  and  sedative  principle 
chiefly  resides  in  the  yellow  grains  that  cohere  to  the  scales  and 
cover  the  fruit  The  leaves  of  Hemp,  when  grown  in  a  hot  climate, 
are  powerfully  stimulant  and  narcotic,  and  are  used  in  the  East  for 
intoxication.    The  inner  bark  is  used  for  cordage,  &c. 
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916.  Ord.  Platamaees  (Plane-tree  Famibf)  consists  of  the  single 
genus  Platanus  (Plane-tree,  Button-ball),  with  one  Asiatic  and  one 
or  more  North- American  species :  fine  trees,  with  a  watery  juice, 
and  alternate  palmately-lobed  leaves,  with  sheathing  stipules.  Flow- 
ers in  globose  amentaceous  heads;  both  kinds  destitute  of  floral 
envelopes.  Fruit  a  one-seeded  club-shaped  little  nut,  the  base  ftir- 
nished  with  bristly  hairs.     Seed  albuminous. 

917.  Ord.  Jnglattdaces  {Walnut  Family).  Trees,  with  alternate 
pinnated  leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  mcmcecious.  Sterile 
flowers  in  amenta,  with  a  membranous  irregular  calyx,  and  indefinite 
stamens.  Fertile  flowers  few,  clustered,  with  the  calyx  adherent  to 
the  incompletely  two-  to  four-celled  but  one-ovuled  ovary,  the  limb 
small,  three-  to  five-parted ;  sometimes  with  as  many  small  petals. 
Ovule  orthotropous.  Fruit  drupaceous ;  the  exocarp  fibrous-fleshy 
and  coherent,  or  else  coriaceous  and  dehiscent:  endocarp  bony. 
Seed  four-lobed,  without  albumen.  Embryo  oily :  cotyledons  cor- 
rugate, two-cleft.  —  JSx.  Juglans  (Walnut,  Butternut),  Carya  (Hick- 
ory, Pecan,  &c.).  —  The  greater  part  of  the  order  is  North  Ameri- 
can. The  timber  is  valuable ;  especially  that  of  Black  Walnut, 
for  cabinet-work,  and  that  of  Hickory,  for  its  great  elasticity  and 
strength.  The  young  fruit  is  acrid :  the  seeds  of  several  are  de- 
licious ;  those  of  the  Walnut  abound  in  a  drying  oil. 

918.  Ord.  CopoUferS  (Oak  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate and  simple  straight-veined  leaves,  and  deciduous  stipules. 
Flowers  usually  monoecious.  Sterile  flowers  in  aments,  with  a 
scale-like  or  regular  calyx,  and  the  stamens  one  to  three  times  the 
number  of  its  lobes.  Fertile  flowers  solitary,  two  to  three  together, 
or  in  clusters,  furnished  with  an  involucre  which  encloses  the  fruit 
or  forms  a  cupule  at  its  base.  Ovary  adnate  to  the  calyx,  and 
crowned  by  its  minute  or  obsolete  limb,  two-  to  six-celled  with  one 
or  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each  cell :  but  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled 
and  one-seeded  nut  (Fig.  576).  Seed  without  albumen.  Embryo 
with  thick  and  fleshy  cotyledons,  which  are  sometimes  coalescent.  — 
Ex,  Quercus  (the  Oak),  Fagus  (the  Beech),  Corylus  (the  Hazel- 
out),  Castanea  (the  Chestnut),  &c.  Some  of  the  principal  forest- 
trees  in  northern  temperate  regions.  The  valuable  timber  and 
edible  nuts  they  furnish  are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration. 
The  astringent  bark  and  leaves  of  the  Oak  abound  in  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  and  a  bitter  extractive  called  Qtiercine  ;  they  are  used  in  tan- 
ning and  dyeing.  Quercitron  is  obtained  from  the  Quercus  tine- 
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toria.  GcMi  are  swellings  on  the  leafstalks,  &c.,  when  wounded  hj 
certain  insects ;  those  of  commerce  are  derived  from  Q.  infectoria  oi 
Asia  Minor.  Cork  is  the  exterior  corky  layer  of  the  bark  of  the. 
Spanish  Quercus  Suber. 


919.  Ord.  HfrieaeetB  (Sweet- Gale  Family).  Shmbs,  with  alter- 
nate and  simple  aromatic  resinous-dotted  leaves,  monoecious  or  dioe- 
cious. Differs  from  the  next  principally  by  the  onenielled  ovary, 
with  a  single  erect  orthotropous  ovule,  and  a  drupe-like  nut.  —  Ex. 
Myrica,  Comptonia,  the  Sweet  Fern.  The  drupes  of  M.  cerifera 
(our  Candleberry  or  Bayberry)  yield  a  natural  wax. 

920.  Ord.  BetBlaeetB  {Birch  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate and  simple  straight^veined  leaves,  and  deciduous  stipules. 
Flowers  monoecious ;  those  of  both  kinds  in  aments  (Fig.  312),  and 
commonly  achlamydeous,  placed  three  together  in  the  axil  of  each 
three-lobed  bract  Stamens  definite.  Ovary  two-celled,  each  cell 
with  one  suspended  ovule :  styles  or  stigmas  distinct  Fruit  mem- 
branaceous or  samara-like,  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  forming  with 
the  three-lobed  bracts  a  kind  of  strobile.  Albumen  none.  —  Eac 
Betula  (the  Birch),  Alnus  (Alder).    The  bark  is  sometimes  astrin- 

FIO.  1164.  Qnerevu  Ghlnquaplii  In  fhiH:  a,  ehutsr  of  sterile  tments.  1166.  A  magnified 
■teminate  flower.  1166.  Transrene  aeethm  of  an  orary,  showing  tlie  three  eells  with  two 
ornke  in  each.  1167.  The  immatiire  seed,  with  the  accompanying  abortire  orule.  1168.  Tbm 
mat  (aeom),  in  its  scaly  inrolncref  or  cnpule.  1169.  Vertical  section  of  the  same,  and  of  the 
Ineladed  seed  and  embxyo,  showing  the  thick  cotyledons. 
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gent,  and  that  of  the  Birch  is  aromatic  The  peculiar  odor  of 
Russia  leatlier  is  said  to  be  owing  to  a  pjroligneous  oil  obtained 
from  Betula  alba,  or  White  Birclu 


1174  117S  1171  1177 

921.  Ord.  Salicaeen  {WiUow  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate simple  leaves,  furnished  with  stipules.  Flowers  dioecious  ; 
both  kinds  in  aments,  and  destitute  of  floral  envelopes  (achlamyde- 
ous),  one  under  each  bi*act  Stamens  two  to  several,  sometimes 
monadelphous.  Ovary  one-celled,  many-ovuled !  Styles  or  stigmas 
two,  often  two-cleft.  Fruit  a  kind  of  follicle  opening  by  two  valves. 
Seeds  numerous,  ascending,  furnished  with  a  silky  coma!  Albu- 
men none.  —  Ex.  Salix  (Willow,  Fig.  415-419),  and  Populus  (the 
Poplar).  Trees  with  light  and  soft  wood :  the  slender,  flexible 
shoots  of  several  Willows  are  employed  for  wick*er-work.  The  bark 
is  bitter  and  tonic,  and  contains  a  peculiar  substance  (Scdieine)^ 
which  possesses  febrifugal  qualities.  The  buds  of  several  Poplars 
exude  a  fragrant  balsamic  resin. 

FIG.  1170.  Toaog  ament  of  rtamliMto  flofran  of  a  Birch  (BetaU  fhitieosa?).  1171.  Om  of 
ttie  thrve-lobed  ksIwi  of  the  Muno,  enUu-ged,  diowfng  tlM  flowen  (stamens)  on  fho  IniMr  ride. 
U72.  Ameut  of  pistiUato  llowws.  1178.  Braneh  in  fhilt  U7d«.  Oao  of  the  teatos  with  im 
three  flowers  (pistils)  seen  firom  within.  1174.  Hagnlfled  seetion  of  one  of  the  two-eelled  pis- 
tils, displaying  the  orole  saspended  from  the  aommit  of  each  celL  1175.  The  fristils  (with 
their  sabeending  braet)  in  a  mora  advanoed  state.  1176.  Magnified  cross  section  of  one  of  the 
ovaries.  1177.  The  matare  fruit,  with  the  cell  divided  TerticaUy  ;  the  single  seed  oceopjing 
the  csTity ;  a  mere  traoe  of  the  other  cell  being  visible.  1178.  The  seed  lemofod.  1179.  The 
embryo. 
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Subclass  2.    Gymnospermous  Exogenous  Plants. 

Ovules,  and  consequently  the  seeds,  naked,  that  is,  not  enclosed  in 
an  ovary  (560) ;  the  carpel  being  repi-esented  either  by  an  open 
scale,  as  in  Pines  ;  or  by  a  more  evident  leaf,  as  in  Cycas ;  i)r  else 
wanting  altogether,  as  in  the  Yew. 

922.  Ord.  Coniferffi  (Pine  Family).  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  branch- 
ing  trunks,  abounding  in  resinous  juice  (the  wood  chiefly  consisting 
of  a  tissue  somewhat  intermediate  between  ordinary  woody  fibre 
and  vessels,  and  marked  with  circular  disks);  the  leaves  mostly 


evergreen,  scattered  or  fascicled,  usually  rigid  and  needle-shaped  or 

FIO.  1180.  CftrpelUry  seal*  of  CapreMos  Mmperrirenf  (the  triM  Cypreps),  peen  from  with- 
lo,  and  fhowliif  Um  DoiMitMU  oribotropoiu  otuIm  that  ttand  oa  Iti  baae.  1181.  Braneh  of 
Abies  Canadantia  (Hemlock  Spruce),  with  lateral  ■taminate  flowers,  and  a  fcrtlle  strobile. 
1182.  Stamioate  ament,  magnified.  1188.  Garpellary  scale  of  a  fertile  ament,  with  its  btact. 
1184.  Similar  ISvdle  seale,  more  magnified  and  seen  trom  within ;  showing  the  two  oroks  ad- 
harsDt  to  its  base:  ono  of  them  (the  left)  laid  opmi.  118&  The  seale  in  front,  nearly  of  tha 
natural  siae,  its  inner  surface  occupied  by  the  two  seeds.  1186.  Poljootyledonous  embryos  of 
Abies  and  Cypress.  1187.  Vertical  section  of  an  embryo.  1188.  Strobile  of  Tazodlnm  die- 
tiehttm  (Suborder  Guprsssineie). 
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linear,  entire.  Flowers  monoscious  or  dicecious,  commonly  amenta- 
ceous. Staminate  flowers  consisting  of  one  or  more  (often  mona- 
delphous)  stamens,  destitute  of  calyx  or  corolla,  arranged  on  a  com- 
mon rhachis  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  loose  ament  —  The  particular 
structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  varies  in  the  subordinate  groups, 
chiefly  as  follows :  — 

923.  Sobord.  Abietines  (Fir,  or  Pine  Family  proper).  Fertile 
aments  formed  of  imbricated  scales ;  which  are  the  flat  and  open 
carpels,  and  bear  a  pair  of  ovules  adherent  to  their  base,  with  the 
foramen  turned  downwards  (Fig.  511).  Scales  subtended  by  bracts. 
Fruit  a  strobile  or  cone  (Fig.  596).  Integument  of  the  seed  cori- 
aceous or  woody,  more  or  less  firmly  adherent  to  the  scale.  £m- 
hryo  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen,  with  two  to  fifteen  cotyledons. 
Buds  scaly. 

924.  Sabord.  CnpRttlnes  {Oypres$  Family).  Fertile  aments  of 
few  scales  crowded  on  a  short  axis,  or  more  numerous  and  peltate, 
not  bracteate.  Ovules  one,  two,  or  several,  borne  on  the  base  of  the 
scale,  erect  (the  foramen  looking  towards  its  apex.  Fig.  516,  1180). 
Fruit  an  indurated  strobile,  or  sometimes  fleshy  and  with  the  scales 
concreted,  forming  a  kind  of  drupe.  Integument  of  the  seed  mem- 
branous or  bony.  Cotyledons  two  or  more.  Anthers  of  several 
parallel  cells,  placed  under  a  shield-like  connective.  Buds  naked. 
—  Ex.  Cupressus  (Cypress),  Taxodium  (American  Cypress),  Juni- 
perus  (Juniper,  Red  Cedar). 

925.  Sabord.  Taxlnec  {Tew  Family).  FertUe  flowers  solitary, 
terminal,  consbting  merely  of  an  ovule,  forming  a  drupaceous  or  nut- 
like seed  at  maturity.  There  are,  therefore,  no  strobiles  and  no 
carpeUary  scales.  Embryo  with  two  cotyledons.  Buds  scaly. — 
Ex.  Taxus  (the  Yew),  Torreya. 

926.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  important  uses  of  this  lai*ge 
and  characteristic  family,  which  comprises  the  most  important  tim- 
ber-trees of  cold  countries,  and  also  furnishes  resinous  products  of 
great  importance,  such  as  turpentine^  resin^  pitchy  tOTj  Canada  bed* 
samj  &c  The  terebinthine  Juniper-ierriet  are  the  fruit  of  Juni- 
perus  communis.  The  Larch  yields  Venetian  turpentine.  The 
powerful  and  rubefacient  Oil  of  Savin  is  derived  fiom  J.  Sabina  of 
Europe:  for  which  our  nearly  allied  J.  Virginiana  (Red  Cedar) 
may  be  subntituted.  The  leaves  of  Uie  Yew  are  narcotic  and  dele- 
terious. The  bark  of  Larch,  and  especially  of  the  Hemlock-Spruce, 
is  used  for  tanning. 
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927.  Ord.  CycadaceS  {Cycas  Family).  Tropical  plants,  with  an 
unbranched  cylindrical  trunk,  increasing,  like  Palms,  by  a  single 
terminal  bud ;  the  leaves  pinnate  and  their  segments  more  or  less 
rolled  up  from  the  apex  (circinate)  in  vernation,  in  the  manner  of 
Ferns.  Flowers  dioecious  ;  the  staminate  in  a  strobile  or  cone  ;  the 
pistillate  also  in  strobiles,  or  else  (in  Cycas)  occupying  contracted 


and  partly  metamorphosed  leaves;  the  naked  ovules  borne  on  its 
margins.  —  Ex.  Cycas,  Za)nia.  —  A  kind  of  Arrowroot  is  obtained 
from  these  thickened  stems,  or  caudexes,  as  from  our  dwarf  Florida 
species  (the  Coontie  of  the  aborigines) ;  and  a  coarse  Sago  from 
the  trunk  of  Cycas. 


FIO.  1189.  Zamia  IntegrifblU  (the  CoontU  of  Florida).  1100.  Section  of  the  sterlto  t 
1191.  One  of  Its  scales  detached,  bearing  scattered  anthers.  1192.  Fertile  ament,  from  which 
a  quarter-eeetion  is  remored.  1193.  A  pistillate  flower,  consisting  of  two  OTuIes  pendent  from 
the  tlUclcened  stunmit  of  tlie  oarpellary  scale.  1194.  A  dmpaceoua  seed,  from  which  a  part  of 
the  pulpy  oater  portion,  at  the  apex,  is  remoTed.  1196.  Vertical  sicUon  through  the  seed  (of 
the  natural  siae),  showing  the  pulpy  outer  coat,  the  hard  inner  integument,  the  albumen,  and 
IheembiTO. 


41 
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Class  11.    Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  Plants. 

Stem  not  distinguishable  into  bark,  pith,  and  wood ;  but  the  latter 
consisting  of  bundles  of  fibres  and  vessels  irregularly  imbeded  in 
cellular  tissue ;  the  rind  fimily  adherent ;  no  medullary  rays,  and 
no  appearance  of  concentric  layers :  increase  in  diameter  effected 
by  the  deposition  of  new  fibrous  bundles,  which  at  their  commence- 
ment occupy  the  central  part  of  the  stem.  Leaves  seldom  falling 
off  by  an  articulation,  sheathing  at  the  base,  usually  alternate,  entire, 
and  with  simple  parallel  veins  (nerved).  Floral  envelopes  when 
|>resent  mostly  in  threes,  never  in  fives ;  the  calyx  and  corolla  most 
commonly  undistinguishable  in  texture  and  appearance.  Embryo 
with  a  single  cotyledon ;  or,  if  the  second  is  present,  it  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  alternate  with  it. 

Conspectus  of  the  Orders. 

Sroup  1.  Flowers  on  a  spadix,  furnished  with  a  doable  and  free  perianth 
(answering  to  calyx  and  corolla).  Ovary  one-  to  tiiree-cellcd,  with  a  single 
ovule  in  each  cell  Embryo  in  hard  albnmen. —  Trees  with  nnbranchcd 
columnar  trunks.  Vaima. 

Group  2.  Flowers  on  a  spadix  ;  with  the  perianth  simple  and  free,  or  reduced 
to  a  few  scales,  or  commonly  altogether  wanting.  —  Chiefly  herbs. 

Terrestrial,    Fruit  nut-like,  or  comose,  one^secded.  Typhack*. 

Terrestrial,  mostly  with  a  spathe.  Fruit  baccate.  ABACEiB. 
Aquatic  (floating  or  immersed). 

Flowers  developed  from  the  edge  of  the  floating  frond.  Lbmnacbje. 

Flowers  axillary  or  on  a  spadix.  Naiadace.c 

Group  3.  Flowers  not  spadiceons,  furnished  with  a  doable  and  free  perianth 
(calyx  and  corolla).  Ovaries  several,  distinct,  or  sometimes  united.  Aquat- 
ic herbs.  Alismacils. 

Group  4.  Flowers  with  a  simple  or  double  perianth,  which  is  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  regular,  developed  from  a  spathe,  polygamous  or  diclinous.  Ovary 
one-celled  with  parietal  placentse,  or  3  -  9-cclled.  Seeds  destitute  of  alba- 
men.  — Aquatics.  H  ydroch  abi  dacbjb. 

Group  5.  Flowers  perfect  with  the  double  or  6-merons  perianth  adherent  to  the 
ovary  (or  more  or  less  free  in  some  Hiemodoraeeie  and  Bromeliaccse). 
Seeds  with  albumen,  except  perhaps  the  very  minute  ones  of  Orchidaccse, 
&c.    Leaves  parallel-veined. 
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Stamens  gynandrons,  1  or  2  fertile.    Flower  irregular.  Oschibacejc. 

Stamens  not  gjnandrons.    Flower  irregalar. 
Fertile  stamen  I,  inferior.  Zinoibbracea. 

Fertile  stamen  1,  superior.  Cannacejb. 

Fertile  stamens  mostly  5,  the  sixth  abortive.  Musac&s. 

Stamens  not  gynandrous,  regularly  3  or  6. 
Anthers  extrorse.    Stamens  3,  before  the  sepals.  Ibidace^s. 

Anthers  introrse,  when  3  before  the  inner  perianth. 
Anther-cells  separated  by  a  broad  connectiYO.  Busmanniacejc 

Anthe^cells  approximate  or  joined. 
Leaves  not  scurfy.    Stems  from  bulbe.  Axa.byllxi>ace£. 

Leaves  scurfy  or  woolly.    No  bulbs. 
Terrestrial.     Stamens  3  or  6.  HfiMODORACEJB. 

Mostly  epiphytes.    Stamens  6.  Bromelxacea. 

Group  6.  Flowers  dioecious,  with  a  6-meron8  perianth  adherent  to  the  ovary. 
Seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  in  hard  albumen.  Leaves  ribbed  and  netted- 
veined,  articulated  ^vith  the  stem.  Dxoscoreacea. 

Group  7.  Flowers  dioecious  or  perfect ;  the  regular  perianth  free  from  the  ovary. 
Styles  or  sessile  stigmas  distinct.  Embryo  minute  in  hard  albumen. 
Leaves  more  or  less  netted-veined.  Smilaceje. 

Group  8.    Flowers  perfect,  not  from  a  spatho,  with  the  regular  6-men>u8  peri- 
anth free  from  the  ovary.    Seeds  anatropous,  with  albumen. 
Perianth  not  glumaceous.    Leaves  parallel-veined. 

Anthers  introrse.    Styles  united  into  one.  Liliacejs. 

Anthers  extrorse.     Styles  mostly  separate.  Melanthacb^s. 

Perianth  glumaceous.    Styles  united  into  one.  JuNCACEiS. 

^jfroup  9.  Flowers  perfect,  developed  from  a  spathe,  commonly  somewhat  ir- 
regular, the  6-merous  perianth  free  from  the  ovary.  Seeds  anatropous,  with 
albumen.    Aquatics.  Poktedbriacejb. 

Group  10.  Flowers  with  a  double  or  imbricated  perianth,  free  from  the  ovary ; 
the  exterior  divisions  (sepals)  herbaceous  or  glumaceous ;  the  inner  (pet- 
als) petaloid,  free  from  the  one-  to  three-celled  ovary.  Seeds  2, 3;  or  many, 
orthotropous ;  the  embryo  at  the  extremity  of  the  albumen  f^urthest  from  the 
hilum. 

Flowers  perfect.    Sepals  herbaceous.    Petals  colored.  Comueltnacejb. 

Flowers  perfect,  capitate.    Sepals  and  bracts  glumaceous.  XyridacbjB. 

Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious,  capitate.  Eriogaulonacejb. 

Group  11.  Flowers  imbricated  with  glumaceous  bracts  (glumes),  and  disposed 
in  spikelets ;  the  proper  perianth  none  or  rudimentary.  Ovary  one-celled, 
one-ovuled.  Seeds  anatropous.  Embryo  at  the  extremity  of  the  albumen 
next  the  hilum. 

Sheaths  of  the  leaves  closed.    Glume  or  bract  single.  Ctpbraceje. 

Sheaths  open.    Glumes  mostly  in  pairs.  Gbamineje. 
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928.  Ord.  Palms  (Palms).  Chiefly  trees,  with  mibranched  cylin- 
drical trunks  growing  by  a  terminal  bud.  Leaves  large,  clustered, 
fan-shaped  or  pinnated,  plaited  in  vernation.  Flowers  small,  per- 
fect or  polygamous,  mostly  with  a  double  (6-merous)  perianth ;  the 
stamens  usually  as  many  as  the  petals  and  sepals  together.  Ovary 
1  -  3-celled,  with  a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a  drupe  or  berry. 
Seeds  with  a  cartilaginous  albumen,  often  hollow ;  the  embryo  placed 
in  a  small  separate  cavity.  —  JSx.  Palms,  the  most  majestic  race  of 
plants  within  the  tropics,  and  of  the  highest  value  to  mankind,  are 
scarcely  found  beyond  the  limits  of  these  favored  regions.  The 
Date-tree  (Phojnix  dactylifera,  the  leaves  of  which  are  the  Pabns 
of  Scripture),  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  endures  the  climate  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  while  in  the  New  World, 
Chamserops  Palmetto  (Fig.  184),  the  only  arborescent  species  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  or  two  low  Palms  with  a  creeping  caudex 
(Dwarf  Palmetto),  extend  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina.  Palms 
afford  food  and  raiment,  wine,  oil,  wax,  flour,  sugar,  salt,  thread, 
weapons,  utensils,  and  habitations.  The  Cocoanut  (Cocos  nucifera) 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  widely  diflfbsed 
species.     Besides  its  well-known  finiit,  and  the  beverage  it  contains. 


the  hard  trunks  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  huts ;  the  ter- 
minal bud  (as  in  our  Palmetto  and  other  Cabbage  Palms)  is  a  deli- 
cious article  of  food ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  for  making 

FIG.  1196.  Branch  of  the  infloreeoence  of  ChamaeropB  hystriz  (Blue  P&lmotto).  1197.  A 
Rterile  flower.  1198.  Perfect  flower,  with  the  calyx  and  corolla  remoTed.  1199.  Same,  with 
three  of  the  stamenf  remoTed,  so  aa  more  diatinotly  to  show  the  thrae  somewhat  united  carpela. 
1200.  One  of  the  carpels  enlarged,  seen  laterally.  1201.  Same,  with  a  aecdoo  of  Its  Inner  ftoe, 
■howing  the  orule  or  young  seed.  1202.  Vertical  section  of  a  young  oocoaant,  showing  tbe 
hollow  alhnmen ;  and  also  the  small  emhtyo  in  a  separate  little  caTlty.  1208.  Section  of  » 
Palm-stem. 
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Iiats,  baskets,  mats,  fences,  for  torches,  and  for  writing  upon ;  the 
stalk  and  midrib  for  oars ;  their  ashes  yield  abundance  of  potash  ; 
the  juice  of  the  flowers  and  stems  (replete  with  sugar,  which  is 
M)metimes  separated  under  the  name  of  Jagery)  is  fermented  into  a 
kind  of  wine,  or  distilled  into  Arrack ;  from  its  spathes  (as  from 
some  other  Palms),  when  wounded,  flows  a  grateful  laxative  bever- 
age, known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Toddy  ;  the  rind  of  the  fruit  is 
used  for  culinary  vessels ;  its  tough,  fibrous,  outer  portion  is  made 
into  very  strong  cordage  (  Coir  rope)  ;  and  an  excellent  fixed  oil  is 
copiously  expressed  from  the  kerael.  Sago  is  procured  from  the 
trunks  of  many  Palms,  but  chiefly  from  species  of  Sagus  of  Eastern 
India.  Canes  and  Rattans  are  the  slender,  often  prostrate,  stems  of 
species  of  Calamus.  —  The  Phy telephas,  or  so-called  Ivory  Palm, 
of  Central  America,  tlie  seeds  of  which  are  the  Vegetahle  Ivory  now 
so  commonly  used  by  the  turner,  in  place  of  ivory,  for  small  articles, 
is  not  a  genuine  Palm,  having  polygamo-dicecious  flowers  with  a 
rudimentary  perianth,  or  none  at  all,  &c.  It  is  proposed  as  the  type 
of  an  order  (Phytelephanteje)  ;  but  may  for  the  present  be  ap- 
pended to  the  Palms;  between  which  and  the  succeeding  orders 
stands  the 

929.  Ordi  Pandanaeeffi ;  tropical  arborescent  plants,  of  Palm-like 
port,  but  their  simplified  diclinous  flowers  destitute  of  a  perianth,  the 
one-celled  ovary  many-ovuled.  The  seeds  of  Pandanus  (the  Screw- 
Pine,  Fig.  140),  &c.  are  eatable.  From  the  young  leaves  of  Car- 
ludovica  the  famous  Panama  hats  are  braided. 

930.  Ord.  TyphacCffi  {the  Cat-tail  Family)  consists  of  two  genera; 
namely,  Typha  (the  Cat-tail),  and  Sparganium  (Bur-reed),  of  no 
important  use.  They  are  spadiceous  plants  with  excessively  re- 
duced flowers,  having  no  perianth. 

931.  Ord.  Araees  {Arum  Family).  Herbs,  with  a  fleshy  corm  or 
rhizoma,  often  shrubby  or  climbing  plants  in  the  tropics ;  the  leaves 
Fometiraes  compound  or  divided,  commonly  netted- veined.  Flowers 
mostly  on  a  spadix  (often  naked  at  the  extremity),  usually  surround- 
ed by  a  spathe  or  hood  (Fig.  313,  314).  Flowers  commonly  monoe- 
cious, and  destitute  of  envelopes,  or  with  a  single  perianth.  Ovary 
one-  to  several-celled,  with  one  or  more  ovules.  Fruit  a  berry. 
Seeds  with  or  without  albumen.  —  Fx,  Arum,  Calla,  Symplocarpus 
(Skunk-Cabbage),  Orontium,  Acorus  (Sweet  Flag)  :  the  three  latter 
bear  flowers  furnished  with  a  perianth.  —  All  are  endowed  with  an 
acrid  volatile  principle,  which  is  merely  pungent  and  ai'omatic  in 
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Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  Calamus),  but  extremely  sharp  in  Arum, 
Indian  Turnip,  &c.  The  acrid  principle  of  these  plants  is  volatile, 
and  is  dissipated  by  heat  or  in  dr}'ing.  When  cooked,  their  farina- 
ceous conns  are  eatable.  That  of  Taro  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  some  other  species  of  Colocasia,  are  important  articles  of  food. 
Symplocarpus  foetida  exhales  a  strong  odor,  very  like  that  of  the 


skunk,  whence,  as  it  has  large  and  roundish  leaves  in  a  radical  clus- 
ter, it  is  called  Skunk  Cabbage.  The  roots  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  antispasmodic. 

932.  Ord.  LemnaceS  {Duckweed  Family)^  consisting  chiefly  of 
Lemna  (Duckweed  or  Water  Flax-seed)  ;  floating  plants,  with  their 
roots  (if  any)  arising  from  the  bottom  of  a  flat  frond,  and  hanging 
loose  in  the  water ;  their  flowers  pixxiuced  from  the  margin  of  the 
frond,  bursting  through  a  membranous  spathe ;  the  sterile,  of  one  or 


FIG.  1204.  Tonng  leaf,  and  1205,  spathes  and  flowers,  of  SjmploearpiM  foptida.  120&  A 
separate  flower  when  young.  1207.  A  detached  sepal  and  stamen  seen  from  within  1208.  An 
anther  seen  from  the  front.  1209.  The  spadix  or  collectire  head  In  fruit ;  a  quarter-section 
remoTed.  showing  sections  of  the  immeTsed  seeds.  1210  A  seed  detnched,  of  the  natural  Bi». 
1211.  Section  of  the  seed,  with  iU  large  globular  embryo  and  plumule  :  in  this  plant  there  is 
no  albumen. 
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two  stamens ;  the  fertile,  of  a  one-celled  ovary ;  in  fruit  a  utricle : 
they  are  a  kind  of  minute  and  greatly  reduced  Araceae,  connecting 
that  order  with  the  next. 


933.  Ord.  Naiadaccffi  (Pondweed  Family).  Water-plants,  with 
cellular  leaves,  and  sheathing  stipules  or  hases :  the  flowers  incon- 
spicuous, sometimes  perfect.  Perianth  simple  and  scale-like,  or 
none.  Stamens  definite.  Ovaries  solitary,  or  two  to  four  and  dis- 
tinct, one-seeded.  Albumen  none.  Embryo  straight  or  curved.  — 
Ex.  Potamogeton  (Pondweed),  Najas,  Ruppia,  Zostera  ;  the  two 
latter  in  salt  or  brackish  water. 

934.  Ord.  AlhmaeeS  (Water-Plantain  Family).  Marsh  herbs, 
with  the  leaves  and  scapes  usually  arising  from  a  creeping  rhizoma ; 
the  former  either  linear,  or  bearing  a  flat  limb,  which  is  ribbed  or 
nerved,  but  the  veinlets  commonly  reticulated.  Flowers  regular, 
perfect  or  polygamous,  mostly  in  racemes  or  panicles,  not  on  a  spa- 
dix.  Perianth  double,  the  three  petals  commonly  different  from  the 
sepals,  go  as  evidently  to  represent  a  calyx  and  a  corolla.  Seeds  soli- 
taiy  in  each  carpel  or  cell,  straight  or  curved,  destitute  of  albumen. 
— Ex.  Alisma  (Water-Plantain),  Sagittaria  (AiTowhead)  ;  belong-; 
ing  to  the  proper  Alisma  Family,  which  has  the  seed  (and  conse- 


FIG.  1212.  Whole  plant  of  Lanns  minor,  magnified,  bearing  a  atamloate  monandrouB  flow- 
er. 1213.  An  indiTidaal  witlk  a  diandrous  perfect  flower ;  which  at  1214  is  seen  separate,  with 
its  spathe,  highly  magnified.  1215.  Flower  of  Lemna  gibba,  much  magnified.  1216  Vertical 
highly  magnified  section  of  the  pistil  and  the  contained  orule  of  Lemna  minor  1217  The 
fruit,  and  1218,  its  section,  showing  the  seed.  1219.  Section  through  the  highly  magnified 
seed  and  large  embryo. 
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quently  the  embryo)  curved  or  doubled  upon  itself.  Triglochin  and 
Scheuchzeria  chiefly  constitute  the  suborder  Juncagine^e  ;  where 
the  seed  and  embryo  are  straight,  and  the  petals  (if  present)  are 
greenish  like  the  calyx.  Slightly  acrid  plants,  and  some  of  them 
astringent. 


ISM 


935.  Ord.  ButomaceSf  represented  by  Butomus,  the  Flowering- 
Rush  of  Europe,  and  three  small  tropical  genera,  is  a  form  of  the 
last  with  many  ovules  attached  to  the  whole  face  of  tlie  carpels : 
these  are  separate  or  combined.     Some  have  a  milky  juice. 

936.  Ord.  Hydrocharidacca  (Frog's-bit  Family)  consists  of  a  fe^ 
aquatic  herbs,  with  dioecious  or  polygamous  regular  flowers  on  scap^' 
like  peduncles  from  a  spathe,  and  simple  or  double  floral  envelopes, 
which  in  the  fertile  flowers  are  united  in  a  tube,  and  adnate  to  the 
1  —  6-celled  ovary,  more  commonly  one-celled  with  three  parietal 
j)lacentae.  Seeds  numerous,  without  albumen. — Ex.  Limnobium, 
Vallisneria,  Anacharis. 

937.  Ord.  OrchidacCBB  {Orchis  Family).  Herbs,  of  varied  aspect 
and  form ;  distinguished  from  the  other  orders  with  an  adnate  ovary, 
and  from  all  other  plants,  by  their  irregular  flowers,  with  a  perianth 

no  1220.  Raceme  or  ipike  of  Triglochin  palnstre.  1221.  Enlariged  flower.  1222.  A  petal 
and  stamen.  15223.  The  cluh-shaped  capsule.  1224.  A  magnified  seed,  exhibiting  the  rhaphe 
and  chalaxa.  1225.  Embryo  of  the  same.  1226.  Vertical  section  of  the  same,  bringing  the 
plumule  to  view.  1227.  CrosawMoUon  (more  magnified),  showing  the  cotyledon  wrapped 
around  the  plumule. 

FIG.  1228.  Leaf,  and  12S9,  flower,  of  Alisma  Plantago  1230.  More  enlarged  flower,  with 
the  petals  removed.  1281.  Carpel,  with  the  ovary  divided,  showing  the  doubled  ovule.  1282. 
Vertical  section  of  the  germinaUng  seed  of  Alisma  Damasonium  *,  a,  the  cotyledon ;  6,  the  plu- 
mule ;  c,  the  protruding  radicle. 
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of  six  parts ;  their  single  fertile  stamen  (or  in  Cypripedium  their 
two  stamens)  coherent  with  the  style  (composing  the  column)  ;  their 
pollen  usually  combined  into  two  or  more  granular  or  waxy  masses 
{poUinia)  ;    the    ovary  one-celled^  with  three  parietal  placentae, 


covered  with  numerous  minute  seed:?.  — Ex,  Orchis,  Cypripedium 
(Ladies'  Slipper),  Arethusa,  &c.  In  the  tropics  many  are  Epiphytes 
(149,  Fig.  144).  Many  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty  and  singu- 
larity. The  tuberifcrous  roots  are  often  filled  with  a  very  dense 
mucilaginous  or  glutinous  substance  (as  those  of  our  Aplectrum, 
thence  called  Putty-root).  Of  this  nature  is  the  Salep  of  commerce, 
the  produce  of  some  unascertained  species  of  Middle  Asia.  The 
fragrant  VaniUa  is  the  fleshy  fruit  of  Vanilla  planifolia  and  other 
tropical  American  species.  The  roots  of  Cypripedium  are  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Valerian. 

938.  Ord.  ZiDgiberaceS  {Ginger  Family)  consists  of  some  mostly 
showy  tropical  aromatic  herbs,  the  nerves  of  their  leaves  diverging 

FIO.  1238.  Orchis  spectabills :  a,  a  separate  flower.  1284.  Column  (iomewhat  magnified), 
from  which  the  other  parts  are  cut  ftway :  tlie  two  anther-cells  opening  and  showing  the  pollen- 
masses.  1285.  Magnified  pollen-mass,  with  its  stalk.  1236.  Arethnsa  bulbosa.  1237.  The 
column,  enlarged :  the  anther  terminal  and  opening  by  ft  lid.  1238.  Magnified  anther,  with 
Che  lid  removed,  showing  tlie  two  pollou-iuosscs  in  each  cell. 
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from  a  midrib ;  the  adnate  perianth  irregular  and  triple  (having  a 
corolla  of  two  series  as  well  aa  a  calyx)  ;  fertile  stamen  one,  on  the 
anterior  side  of  the  flower,  free  ;  the  fruit  a  three-celled  capsule  or 
berry;  the  seeds  several:  with  .the  embryo  in  a  little  sac  at  one 
extremity  of  the  farinaceous  albumen.  —  There  are,  in  fact,  six 
stamens  in  the  androecium,  the  three  exterior  petp.loid  and  forming 
the  so-called  inner  corolla,  and  two  of  the  inner  verticel  are  sterile. 
—  Their  properties  and  economical  uses  are  well  represented  by  the 
pungent  aromatic  rootstock  of  Ginger  (Zingiber  officinale),  Gatin- 
gale  (Alpinia  Gralanga,  &c.),  the  seeds  of  Cardamon^  &c.  The  same 
cordial  qualities  in  lesser  degree  exist  in  the  roots  of  Cui*cuma 
longa,  &c.  which  furnish  the  coloring  matter  called  Turmeric  ;  while 
other  species  yield  starch,  like  the  closely  allied 

939.  Ordt  CanOBCes  {Arrowroot  Family),  which  also  consists  of  trop- 
ical plants,  differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  wwit  of  aroma, 
and  in  having  the  single  fertile  stamen  posterior,  with  a  one-celled 
anther.  —  Ex.  Maranta  arundinacea,  which  yields  the  Arrowroot  of 
the  West  Indies  ;  the  tubers  of  which  are  filled  with  starch. 

940.  Ord.  Husaees  {Banana  Family),  Tropical  plants,  of  which 
the  Banana  and  Plantain  are  the  type;  distinguished  by  their 
simple  perianth  and  five  or  six  perfect  stamens.  Tlie  fruit  is  an 
important  staple  of  food  in  the  tropics  ;  the  gigantie  leaves  are  used 
in  thatcliing ;  and  the  fibres  of  Musa  textilis  yield  Manilla  hempy  as 
well  as  a  finer  fibre  from  which  some  of  the  most  delicate  India  mus- 
lins are  made. 

941.  Ord.  BarmanDiaeeS  consists  of  small,  mostly  tropical,  annual 
herbs,  commonly  with  a  one-celled  ovary  and  tliree  parietal  placenta 
(but  in  several  the  ovary  is  three-celled)  ;  differing  from  Orchidace» 
by  their  regular  flowers  with  three  stamens ;  and  from  Iridacea;  by 
tlie  position  of  these  before  the  inner  divisions  of  the  perianth,  the 
intix)rse  anthers,  &c.  —  Fx.  Burmannia  and  Apteria,  of  the  South- 
em  States. 

942.  Ord.  Iridaees  {Trig  Family).  Perennial  herbs ;  the  flower- 
stems  springing  from  bulbs,  corms,  or  r^iizomas,  I'arely  with  fibrous 
roots,  mostly  with  equitant  leaves.  Flowers  regular  or  iiTegular, 
showy,  often  springing  from  a  spathe.  Perianth  with  the  tube  ad- 
herent to  the  three-celled  ovary,  and  usually  elongated  above  it ;  the 
limb  six-parted,  in  two  series.  Stamens  three,  distinct  or  monadel- 
phous;  the  anthers  extrorse !  Stigmas  three,  dilated  or  petaloid! 
Seeds  with  hard  albumen.  —  Fx.   Iris,  Crocus.     The  rootstocks, 
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corms,  &c.  contain  starch,  with  some  volatile  acrid  matter.     Those 
of  Iris  cristata  are  very  pungent ;  those  of  L  versicolor,  &c  are 


drastic.  Orris-root  is  the  dried  rhizoma  of  Iris  florentina,  of  Scmth- 
em  Europe.  The  true  Saffron  consists  of  the  dried  orango-colored 
stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus. 

943.  Ord.  AmaryllidaceaB  {Amaryllis  Family),  Bulbous  plants 
(sometimes  with  fibrous  roots),  bearing  showj  flowers  mostly  on 
scapes.  Perianth  regular,  or  nearly  so ;  the  tube  adherent  to  the 
ovary,  and  often  produced  above  it,  six-parted.  Stamens  six,  dis- 
tinct, with  introrse  anthers.  Stigma  undivided  or  three-lobed. 
Fruit  a  three-celled  capsule  or  berry.  Seeds  with  fleshy  albumen. 
— Ex.  Amaryllis,  Narcissus,  Crinum,  &c. ;  mostly  ornamental  plants. 
The  bulbs  acrid,  emetic,  &c. :  those  of  Ila^manthus  (with  whose  juice 
the  Hottentots  poison  their  aiTOws)  are  extremely  venomous.  The 
fermented  juice  of  Agave  is  the  intoxicating  Pulque  of  the  Mexicans. 
Hypoxys,  which  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  an  order,  may  prop- 
erly be  referred  to  thb  family. 

FIG.  1389.  Iris  cristata.  1240.  The  summit  of  the  style,  petaloid  stigmas,  and  stamens. 
1241.  Vertical  section  of  the  orary  (the  equitant  leaves  cut  away)  and  long  tube  of  the  peri- 
anth. 1242.  Cross-section  of  the  pod.  1243.  Seed.  1244.  Enlarged  section  of  the  same,  show- 
ing the  embryo,  &c. 
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944.  Ord.  Bromeliaees  {Pine-Apple  Family)  consists  of  American 
and  chieflj  tropical  plants ;  with  rigid  and  dry  channelled  leaves, 
oilen  with  a  scurij  suriace,  a  mostly  adnate  perianth  of  three  sepals 
and  three  petals,  and  six  or  more  stamens ;  the  seeds  with  mealy 
albumen.  —  Ex.  Ananassa,  the  Pine-Apple ;  the  fine  fruit  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  consoHdation  of  the  imperfect  flowers,  bracts  ^^^ 
receptacle  into  a  succulent  mass.  Tillandsia,  the  Black  Moss  or 
Long  Moss  (which,  like  most  Bromelias,  grows  on  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  in  the  waimer  and  humid  parts  of  America),  has 
the  ovary  free  from  the  perianth. 

945.  Ordi  HsmodoraceB  {Ehodwort  Family)  is  composed  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  fibrous  roots,  equitant  or  ensiform  leaves;  which, 
with  the  stems  and  flowers,  are  commonly  densely  clothed  with 
woolly  hairs  or  scurf.  Perianth  with  the  tube  either  nearly  free 
from,  or  commonly  adherent  to,  the  three-celled  ovary;  the  limb 
six-clefl,  regular.  Stamens  six,  or  only  three,  with  introrse  anthers. 
Style  single,  the  stigma  standing  over  the  dissepiments  of  the  ovary. 
Embiyo  in  cartilaginous  albumen.  —  Ex,  Lachnanthes  (Red-Root), 
Lophiola.  —  Some  have  a  red  juice.  The  roots  are  astringent  and 
Ionic,  especially  in  Aletris. 

946.  Ord.  DiOSeoitacCiB  ( Yam  Family)  consists  of  a  few  twining 
plants,  with  large  tuberous  roots  or  knotted  rootstocks ;  distinguished 
among  Endogens  by  their  ribbed  and  netted-veined  leaves,  with  dis- 
tinct petioles,  and  by  their  inconspicuous  dioecious  flowers,  with  the 
perianth  in  the  pistillate  flowers  adherent  to  the  ovary;  the  limb 
six-clefl  in  two  series.  Stamens  six.  Ovary  three-celled,  with  only 
one  or  two  ovules  in  each  cell :  styles  nearly  distinct.  Fruit  oflen 
a  three-winged  capsule.  Albumen  cartilaginous.  —  Ex,  Dioscorea. 
The  tubers  of  one  or  or  more  species,  filled  with  starch  and  mucilage 
(but  more  or  less  acrid  until  cooked),  are  TamZy  an  important  article 
of  food  in  tropical  countries. 

947.  Ord.  Smllaceffi  (Smilax  Family)  is  also  remarkable  among 
Endogens  for  netted-veined  leaves.  It  consists  both  of  herbs  and  of 
shrabby  plants  climbing  by  tendrils ;  the  perianth  is  free  from  tlie 
ovary ;  the  mostly  three  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct ;  the  anthers  are  introrse  ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  berry.  Embryo 
minute,  in  hard  albumen.  —  In  the  TVue  Smilax  Family,  the  flowers 
are  dioecious  and  axillary;  the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  are 
alike ;  the  anthers  are  one-celled,  and  the  few  seeds  are  orthotropous 
and  pendulous.     They   ai-e  mostly   shrubby   and  alteruate-lcaved 
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plants.  Ex.  Smilax  (Greenbrier,  &c.) ;  far  the  most  important 
species  is  S  officinalis  of  tropical  America,  the  rootstocks  of  which 
are  the  officinal  SarsapariUa, 

948.  Subord.  Trilliaceae  {Trillium  Family)  consists  of  low 
herbs,  with  whoried  leaves  and  per- 
fect flowers,  which  in  the  largest 
genus,  Trillium,  have  a  green  calyx 
and  a  colored  corolla;  the  anthers 
are  two-celled ;  the  seeds  anatropous 
and  rather  numerous.  —  The  short 
rootstock  of  Trillium  (Fig.  169), 
called  Birthroot,  has  a  place  in  the 
popular  materia  medica  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  really  possesses  any 
useful  properties. 

949.  Ord.  Lillacea;  (Lily  Family).  Herbs, 
with  the  flower-stems  springing  from  bulbs, 
tubers,  or  with  fibrous  or  fascicled  roots. 
Leaves  simple,  sheathing  or  clasping  at  the 
base,  parallel- veined.  Flowers  regular,  per- 
fect Perianth  colored,  mostly  of  six  parts, 
or  six-clefl.     Stamens  six:  anthers  introrsc.  *^' 

Ovary  free,  three-celled :  the  styles  united  into  one.  Fruit  capsular 
or  baccate,  with  several  or  numerous  seeds  in  each  cell.  Albumen 
fleshy.  —  This  large  and  widely  diffused  order  comprises  a  great 
variety  of  forms :  the  Lily,  Dog-tooth  Violet,  and  Tulip  represent  one 
division ;  the  Tuberose,  a  second ;  the  Aloe  and  Yucca,  a  third ; 
the  Hyacinth,  the  Onion,  Leek,  and  Grarlic  (Allium),  and  the  As- 
phodel,  a  fourth ;  the  Asparagus,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Solomon^s 
Seal,  a  fiflh,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  order  Smilaceae.  Acrid 
and  often  bitter  principles  prevail  in  the  order,  and  are  most  concen- 
trated in  the  bulbs,  &c.,  which  abound  in  starchy  or  mucilaginous 
matter,  and  are  often  edible  when  cooked.  Squills  are  the  bulbs  of 
Scilla  maritima  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Aloes  is  the  acrid  and 
bitter  inspissated  juice  of  the  succulent  leaves  of  species  of  Aloe. 
The  original  Dra^orCs-biood  was  derived  from  the  juice  of  the  fa- 
mous Dragon-tree  (Dracaena  Draco)  of  the  East  —  The  leaves 
of  Phormiura  tenax  yield  the   New   Zealand  hempy  one   of  the 


FIG.  1246     A  flower  of  Trilllam 
42 


afrontTiew.    1246.  A  diagram  of4h«  ma* 
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strongest  vegetable  fibres  known.    Many  are  the  ornaments  of  our 
gardens  and  conservatories. 


950.  Ord.  Helanthaees  {Cokhicum  Family).  Herbs,  with  bulbs, 
corms,  or  fasciculated  roots.  Perianth  regular,  in  a  double  series ; 
the  eepals  and  petals  either  distinct,  or  united  below  into  a  tube. 
Stamens  six,  with  extrorse  anthers  (except  in  Tofieldia  and  Pleea). 
Ovary  free,  three-celled,  several-seeded:  styles  distinct  Albumes, 
fleshy.     The  true  Melanthacese,  or 

951.  Snbord.  Helanthies  have  a  mostly  septiddal  capsule  and  a 
marcescent  or  persistent  perianth.  —  Ex.  Colchicum  has  a  perianth 
with  a  long  tube,  arising  from  a  subterranean  ovary ;  it  is  also  re- 
markable for  flowering  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  leafless,  ripening 
its  fruit  and  producing  its  leaves  the  following  spring.  In  most  of 
the  order,  the  leaves  of  the  perianth  are  uncombined;  as  in  Vera* 
trum  (White  Hellebore),  Helonias,  &c.  Acrid  and  drastic  poison- 
ous plants,  with  more  or  less  narcotic  qualities ;  chiefly  due  to  a 
peculiar  alkaloid  principle,  named  Veratrict^  which  £s  largely  ex- 


no.  1247.  Srythroniam  Americsnum  (Dog-tooth  Violet,  Adder^s-tongoe).  1248w  Tbo 
balb  1249.  Periaath  Uld  open,  with  tbo  stameni.  1260.  The  PtotiL  1251.  Cnm-aeotiom 
of  the  capsule. 
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traded  from  the  seeds  of  Sabadilla,  or  Cebadilla;  the  produce  of 
Schocnocaulon  officinale,  &c.  of  the  Mexican  Andes.  The  seeds  and 
the  corms  of  Golchicum  are  used  in  medicine. 


952.  Snbord.  Umlariea;  (BeUwort  Family)  has  a  few-seeded  loculi- 
cidal  capsule  or  berry,  more  or  less  united  styles,  and  a  deciduous 
perianth  ;  the  stems  from  rootstocks.  —  Ex.  Uvularia. 

953.  Ord.  Juncaceffi  {Rush  Family).  Herbaceous,  mostly  grass- 
like plants,  often  leafless ;  the  small  glumaceous  flowers  in  clusters, 
cymes,  or  heads.  Perianth  mostly  dry,  greenish  or  brownish,  of  six 
leaves  (sepals  and  petals)  in  two  series.  Stamens  six,  or  three : 
anthers  introrse.  Ovary  free,  three-celled,  or  one-celled  from  the 
placentae  not  reaching  the  axis ;  their  styles  united  into  one ;  stig- 
mas three.  Capsule  three-valved,  few-  or  many-seeded.  Albumen 
fleshy.  —  Ex,  Juncus  (Rush). 

954.  Ord.  PontederiaCGffi  (Pickerel-^eed  Family)  comprises  a  few 
aquatic  plants,  with  the  flowers,  either  solitary  or  spicate,  arising 
from  a  spathe  or  from  a  fissure  of  the  petiole;  the  six-cleft  and 
colored  perianth  persistent  and  withering,  often  adherent  to  the  base 
of  the  three-celled  ovary ;  the  stamens  three,  and  inserted  on  the 


FTO.  1252.  Golelileain  antamnale ;  a  flowering  plant.  1258  Perianth  laid  open.  1254. 
Pistil,  with  the  long  distinct  styles.  1255  lieafy  fltexn  and  fmlt  (capsule  opening  by  septi- 
cidal  dehiscence).  1250.  Capsule  di.idud  tniUdveriMsiy.  1257.  Sectioa  of  a  seed,  and  a  aep- 
ante  embr/o. 
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throat  of  the  perianth,  or  six,  and  unequal  in  situation.  OvOlea 
anatropous,  numerous ;  but  the  fruit  often  one-celled  and  one-«eeded. 
—  Ex.  Pontederia  (Pickerel-weed),  Heteranthera,  &c. 

955.  Ord.  CoinmelynaeeSB  {Spiderwort  Family),  with  usually  sheath- 
ing leaves ;  distinguished  from  other  Endogens  (except  Alismaceas 
and  Trillium)  by  the  manifest  distinction  between  the  calyx  and 
corolla;  the  former  of  three  herbaceous  sepals;  the  latter  of  as 
many  delicate  colored  petals.  Stamens  six,  or  fewer :  anthers  with 
two  separated  cells :  filfiments  often  clothed  with  jointed  hairs, 
hypogynous.  Ovary  two-  or  three-celled:  styles  united  into  one- 
Capsule  few-seeded,  loculicidal.  Seeds  orthotropous.  Embrj-o 
small,  pulley-shaped,  partly  sunk  in  the  apex  of  Uie  albumen. — 
Ex,  Commelyna,  Tradescantia  (Spiderwort)      Mucilaginous  plants. 

956.  Ord.  Xyridaces.  Low,  rush-like  plants ;  with  ensiform,  grassy 
or  filiform  radical  leaves,  sheathing  the  base  of  a  simple  scapo, 
which  bears  a  head  of  flowers  at  the  apex,  imbricated  with  bracts. 
Calyx  of  three  glumaceous  sepals,  caducous.  Petals  three,  with 
claws,  more  or  less  united  into  a  monopetalous  tube.  Stamens  six, 
inserted  on  the  corolla ;  three  of  them  bearing  extrorse  anthers, 
the  others  mere  sterile  filaments.  Ovary  one-celled,  with  three 
parietal  placentae,  or  three-celled:  styles  partly  united:  stigmas 
lobed.  Capsule  many-seeded.  Seeds  orthotropous,  albuminous.  — 
Ex,  Xyris  (Yellow-eyed  Grass). 

957.  Ord.  Eriocanlonaces  {Pipewort  Family),  Aquatic  or  marsh 
herbs,  with  much  the  structure  of  the  preceding ;  their  leaves  cel- 
lular or  fleshy  ;  their  minute  flowers  (monoecious  or  dioecious) 
crowded,  along  with  scales  or  hairs,  into  a  very  compact  head  :  the 
corolla  less  petaloid  than  in  Xyridaceae ;  the  six  stamens  often  all 
jjerfect ;  the  ovules  and  seeds  solitary  in  each  cell.  — Ex,  Eriocaulon. 

958.  Ord.  BestiaceS  consists  of  South  African  and  Australian 
Rush-like  plants,  with  the  aspect  of  Cyperaceae,  but  with  one-celled 
anthers  and  orthotropous  seeds. 

959.  Ord.  Cyperaces  {Sedge  Family),  Stems  (culms)  usually 
solid,  cajspitose.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  closed.  Flowers  one  in  the 
axil  of  each  glumaceous  bract.  Perianth  none,  or  a  few  bristlas. 
Stamens  mostly  three,  hypogynous.  Styles  two  or  three,  more  or 
less  united.  Fruit  an  aclienium.  Embryo  smiill,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  seed  next  the  hilum.  —  Ex,  Cyperus,  Scirpus,  Carex  (Sedges). 
The  herbage  is  little  eaten  by  cattle.  Some  Clubrushes  are  used 
for  making  mats,  chair-bottoms,  &c.     The  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians 
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was  made  from  the  stems  of  Cyperus  Papyrus.  The  tubers  of 
C.  esculentus  are  sweet  and  edible,  but  are  too  small  to  be  of  much 
value  for  food. 


960.  Ord.  Gramines  ( Gra$i  Family).  Stems  {culms)  cylindrical, 
mostly  hollow,  and  closed  at  the  nodes.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  split 
or  open.  Flowers  in  little  spikelets,  consisting  of  two-ranked  imbri- 
cated bracts ;  of  which  the  exterior  are  called  glumes,  and  the  two 
that  inmiediately  enclose  each  flower,  palea.  Perianth  none,  or  in 
the  form  of  very  small  and  membranous  hypogynous  scales,  from 
one  to  three  in  number,  distinct  or  united  (termed  squamuUt,  squa- 
melhs^  or  lodicuUs),  Stamens  conunonly  three :  anthers  versatile. 
Styles  or  stigmas  two;  the  latter  feathery.  Fruit  a  caryopsis. 
Embryo  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  farinaceous  albumen,  next  the 


FIG.  1269.  Sdrpni  triqaeter,  with  iti  olnrtw  of  spiketoti.  1260.  A 
larged.  Bhowliif  Its  radlmanteiy  perianth  of  a  Um  deDtieolat*  briatlM,  its  thxw  •tameiui,  and 
pistil  with  a  tliree-cleft  styls :  a,  section  of  the  seed,  showing  the  minute  embryo.  1260.  Oiu 
rex  Careyana,  rsdoeed  in  siae  (flowers  monoclous,  tlie  two  kinds  in  diffBrent  spikes).  1261. 
Stem,  with  the  staminate  and  upper  pistillate  spike,  of  tlie  sias  of  nature.  15M2.  A  seaie  of 
the  staminate  spike,  with  the  flower  (consisting  merely  of  three  stamens)  in  its  axiL  196S. 
Magnified  pistillate  flower,  with  its  scale  or  bract :  the  ovary  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sac  (psrvy- 
iMum),  formed  by  the  union  of  two  bractlets.  1964.  Croas-sectkm  of  the  perigynium ;  with 
the  pistil,  j»,  remored.    1S65.    Vertical  section  of  the  achenlum,  showing  the  seed. 
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hilum  (Fig.  126-128,622-624).  —  ^.  Agrostis,  Phleum,  Poa, 
Festuca,  which  are  the  principal  meadow  and  pasture  grasses :  Ory- 
za  (Rice),  Zea  (Maize),  Avena  (the  Oat),  Triticum  (Wheat),  Secale 
(Rye),  Hordeum  (Barley),  are  the  chief  cereal  plants,  cultivated  for 
their  farinaceous  seeds.  This  universally  diffused  order  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  doubtless  the  most  impor- 
tant ;  the  floury  albumen  of  the  seeds  and  the  nutritious  herbage 
constituting  the  chief  support  of  man  and  the  herbivorous  animals. 
No  unwholesome  properties  are  known  in  the  family  except  in  the 
grain  of  Darnel,  which  is  deleterious.  Ergoty  or  Spurred  Rye,  is 
no  exception,  being  a  morbid  growth,  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus. 
The  stems  of  grasses  frequently  contain  sugar  in  considerable  quan- 
tity (especially  when  they  are  solid) ;  as  in  Maize,  the  sweet  variety 
of  Sorghum  vulgare,  or  Broom-CJom,  and  in  Sugar-Cane  (Saccharum 
officinarum),  which  affords  the  principal  supply  of  this  article. 


1374     IfTI        187f     1Z77   .   1278 


12M 


vm 


FIG.  1266.  One-flowered  splkelet  or  loeosta  of  Alopecurus,  iHth  the  glumes  cepanted. 
1267.  Same,  with  the  glumee  remored :  an  awn  on  the  back  of  the  oater  pales.  1268.  One- 
flowend  aplkelet  of  an  Agroetls.  1269.  Pistil  of  a  Grass,  showing  the  two  feathery  stigmas, 
and  the  two  hypogynous  scales  or  squamulse,  larger  than  usual  (representing  the  perianth). 
1!!70.  Two-flowered  spikelet  of  an  Arena ;  with  the  glumes  spreading.  1271.  One  of  the  flow- 
ers with  its  palesa ;  the  exterior  pointed,  with  two  bristles  or  cufps  at  the  apex,  acd  with  » 
bent  awn  on  the  back.  1972.  Many-flowered  spikelet  of  Glyoeria  fluitus.  1278.  Aa  enlarged 
separate  flower  of  the  same,  seen  from  within,  showing  the  inner  palese,  &o.  1274.  The  fruit 
(caryopsis)  of  the  Wheat,  with  an  oblique  nection  through  the  integuments  of  the  embryo, 
which  is  exterior  to  the  albumen.  1275.  Detached  magnified  onbryo :  a,  the  imperfeot  cotyIe> 
don  ;  by  the  first  leaf  of  the  plumule ;  e,  the  second  leaf  of  the  plumule ;  tf ,  the  radicle.  1276. 
The  caryopsis  of  Hordeum  (Barley;.  1277.  A  croes-aection.  1278.  A  rertical  section,  show> 
iug  the  external  embryo  at  the  base.  1379.  Magnified  detached  embryo,  with  its  broad  cotyle- 
don and  the  plumule.  1280.  More  magnified  Tertlcal  section  of  the  same :  a,  the  plomule ;  d, 
the  radicle. 
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Series  n.    Cryptogamous.or  Flowbrless  Plants. 

Plants  destitute  of  proper  flowers  (stamens  and  pistils),  and 
propagated  by  spores  instead  of  seeds. 

Class  in.    AcROGENOus  Plants.* 


Vegetables  with  a  distinct  axis,  growing  from  the  apex,  with  no 
provision  for  subsequent  increase  in  diameter  (containing  woodj  and 
vascular  tissue),  and  usually  with  distinct  foliage. 

961.  Ord.  EqulMtacea  {Horsetail  Family).  Leafless  plants ;  with 
striated,     jointed,     simple      or  j,,,  j^i 

branched  stems  (containing  ducts 
and  some  spiral  vessels),  which 
are  hollow  and  closed  at  the 
joints ;  each  joint  terminating  in 
a  toothed  sheath,  which  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  one  above  it.  In- 
florescence consisting  of  peltate 
scales  crowded  in  a  terminal 
spike,  or  kind  of  strobile :  each 
with  several  theccB  attached  to  its 
lower  surface,  longitudinally  de- 
hiscent. Spores  numerous,  with 
four  elastic  club-shaped  bodies 
(of  unknown  use),  wrapped 
aix>und  them  when  moist,  or 
spreading  when  dry. — Ex.  Equi- 
setum.  The  epidermis  of  Equi- 
setum  hyemale  (the  well-known 
Scouring  Rush)  contains  so  much 
silex  that  it  is  used  for  polishing. 


*  For  illustmtions  of  Classes  III.  and  lY.  see  the  plates  of  ManvaL  of  tkt 
Botany  of  the  Northern  United  Statee. 

FIQ.  1281.  Summit  of  th«  stem  of  Xqnlietam  qrlTatiemn.  1282.  Part  of  tho  axis  of  tbo 
finctiflcMioii,  with  some  of  the  fhilt-besrlng  orgaas,  shoim  magnified  in  Fig.  1283,  a  view  from 
andemeath.  1284.  A  aeparate  thtea,  or  8pore-«aM,  mora  magnified.  1S8&»  1286.  Sporea,  with 
the  club-ahaped  appendages  more  magnlfleti.  ^^  . 
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962.  Ord.  Fillcei  {Ferns).  Leafy  plants ;  with  the  leav^  {fronds) 
spirally  rolled  up  or  circinate  m  vernation  (except  in  one  suborder), 
usually  rising  from  prostrate  or  subterranean  rootstocks,  or  in  tree- 
Fems  from  an  erect  arborescent  trunk  (Fig.  100),  and  bearing  on 
the  veins  of  their  lower  surface,  or  along  the  margins,  the  simple 
fructification,  which  consists  of  one-celled  spore-cases  {tkeca  or  jspty- 
rangia\  opening  in  various  ways,  and  discharging  the  numerous 


minute  spores.     The  stalk  or  petiole  of  the  frond  is  termed  a  sHpe. 
—  There  are  four  piincipal  suborders,  viz. :  — 


flQ.  1287.  Caraptoionu  xUiophylliu  (Wftlking  Fern) ;  Uie  flronds  rooting,  as  they  fr^ 
qosntly  do,  at  tlM  apex ;  the  eori  oeenpying  the  retienlated  Teios  on  the  back.  1S88.  DlTtoioB 
(phinula)  of  a  frond  of  Aspidiam  Ooldiaaam ;  the  xoiwdiih  eori  atteehed  to  the  simple  veina, 
and  corered  iHth  an  indusiam,  whkh  is  fiutened  in  the  centre,  and  openi  all  around  the  mar- 
gin. 1288.  Magnlf  ad  sporangium  of  this  ditislon  of  Ferns,  with  its  stalk,  and  elastic  rin^ 
partly  snrroonding  it ;  which,  tending  to  straighten  itself  wlien  dry,  tears  iqien  the  sporan^om, 
shedding  the  minute  spores  (1990).  1291.  Schissea  pusilla  of  about  the  natural  siae,  with  simple 
and  slender  radiosl  leares ;  the  contracted  fisrtile  frond  pinnate.  1S92.  A  dirision  (pinna)  of 
the  fertile  fhmd,  magnified,  showing  the  sessile  sporangia  occupying  its  lower  surbee.  129S. 
One  of  the  sposangia  moore  magnified ;  they  have  no  proper  ring,  and  open  by  a  longitaUnal 
clefL  1294.  OpUogkMSum  Tulgatnm  (Adder's-tongue)  ;  the  sporangia  forming  a  two-rsnked 
spike  on  a  transformed  and  contracted  frond :  a,  portion  of  the  sfrfke  enlarged,  showing  the  co- 
riaceous sporangia,  destitute  of  a  ring,  and  opening  transrarsely. 
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963.  Snbord.  Polypodineie.  Sporangia  collected  in  dots,  lines,  or 
variously  shaped  clusters  (sort  or  fruit-dots)  on  the  back  or  margins 
of  the  frond  or  its  divisions,  or  rarely  covering  the  whole  surface, 
stalked,  cellular-reticulated,  the  stalk  running  into  a  veitical  incom- 
plete ring,  which  by  straightening  at  maturity  ruptures  the  sporan- 
gium transversely  on  the  inner  side,  discharging  the  spores.  Pruit- 
dots  often  covered,  at  least  when  young,  by  a  membrane  called  the 
involucre^  or  more  properly  the  indusium, 

964.  Sabord.  nymenophylles.  Sporangia  borne  on  a  vein  extended 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  frond  into  a  setiform  receptacle,  sessile,  and 
surrounded  by  a  horizontal  complete  ring ;  otherwise  as  in  the  last. 
—  Ex.  Hymenophyllum,  Trichomanes.  Ferns  of  very  delicate 
texture,  chiefly  tropicaL 

965.  Snbordt  OsmnndinetBt     Sporangia  variously  collected,  cellular- 
reticulated,  destitute  of  any  ring  (as  fti  Osmunda  or  Flowering 
Fern),  or  with  an  imperfect  trans-  lajj 
verse  ring  around  the  top  (as   in 
Schiza^a,     Fig.     1293),     opening 
lengthwise  by  a  regular  slit. 

966.  Snbord.  Ophioglossea;.  Spo- 
rangia spiked,  closely  sessile,  naked, 
coriaceous  and  opaque,  not  reticu- 
lated, destitute  of  a  ring,  opening 
by  a  transverse  slit  into  two  valves, 
discharging  the  very  copious  spores 
which  appear  like  floury  dust. 
Fronds  straight,  never  rolled  up  (or 
circinate)  in  the  bud ! 

967.  Ord. Lycopodiaces  {Club-Moss 
Family),  Plants  with  creeping  or 
erect  leafy  stems,  mostly  branching ; 
the  crowded  leaves  lanceolate  or 
subulate,  one-nei'ved.  Sporangia 
single  and  sessile  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  sometimes  all  crowded  '^ 

at  the  summit  under  leaves  which  are  changed  into  bracts  and  form 


FIG.  1296.  Lyoopodiam  CaroUnkmnm,  of  the  DAtanl  slie.  15298.  A  leaf  from  the  ipike  of 
fhictiflcation,  with  the  tpore-caao  in  its  axil,  and  sporas  fUUng  out.  1297.  A  group  of  four 
larger  spores  (oSphoridia)  of  Sclaglnella,  magniSed.  1298.  The  same,  fleparated.  1290.  A  bant 
•pore-eaee  of  SelagineUa  apiu,  with  its  four  large  spores. 
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a  kind,  of  ament,  one-celled,  or  rarelj  two-  to  three-celled,  debiscent, 
containing  either  minute  grains,  appearing  like  fine  powder,  or  a  few 
rather  large  sporules  ;  both  kinds  often  found  in  the  same  plant.  — 
Ex.  Lycopodium  (Club-Moss,  Ground  Pine),  Selaginella. — Append- 
ed to  this  family,  rather  than  to  the  next  (with  which  it  has  gener- 
allj  been  associated),  is  the 

9G8.  Sabord.  Isoetines  {QxUUwoH  Family)^  consisting  of  a  few 
acaulescent  submersed  aquatics,  with  their  spoi'angia  in  the  axils 
and  immersed  in  the  inflated  base  of  the  grassy  subulate  leaves.  — 
Ex.  Isoetes. 

969.  Ordt  nydropterldttf  Aquatic  or  marshy  cryptogamous  plants, 
of  diverse  habit,  with  the  fructification  borne  at  the  bases  of  the 
leaves,  or  on  submerged  branches :  this  consists  of  two  sorts  of  or- 
gans, contained  in  indehiscent  or  irregularly  bursting  involucres 
(tporocarps).     It  comprises  the 

970.  Snbord.  HanilaeeO/  {Pepperwort  Family) ;  with  creeping  stems ; 
the  leaves  long-stalked,  circinate  in  vernation,  and  of  four  obcordate 
leaflets  in  Marsilea,  or  filiform  and  destitute  of  leaflets  in  Pilularia 
(the  Pillwort). 

971.  Subord.  Salvinies ;  which  are  free  floating  plants,  with  alter- 
nate and  sometimes  imbricated  sessile  leaves  ;  the  fructification 
borne  on  the  stem  or  branches  underneath.  —  Ex.  Salvinia,  AzoUil 
(For  illustrations,  see  Manual  of  Botany^  Plate  14.) 

Class  IV.    Anophttes. 

Vegetables  composed  of  parenchyma  alone,  with  acrogenous 
growth,  usually  with  distinct  foliage,  sometimes  the  stem  and  foliage 
confluent  into  a  frond. 

972.  Ord.  Hnsei  (Moues).  Low,  tufled  plants,  always  with  a  stem 
and  distinct  (sessile)  leaves,  producing  spore-cases  which  mostly 
open  by  a  terminal  lid,  and  contain  innumerable  simple  spores.  The 
fertilizing  organs,  or  antfieridia,  have  been  elsewhere  mentioned.  In 
Mosses  these  accompany  the  pistillidia ;  the  latter  develop  into  the 
capsuley  or  more  properly  tlie  sporangium  or  spore-case.  This  is 
rarely  (in  Andraca)  dehiscent  into  four  valves,  or  irregularly  rup- 
tured (in  Phascum,  &c.).  It  usually  opens  by  a  ltd  (opercidum)  : 
beneath  the  lid  and  arising  from  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  are  com- 
monly either  one  or  two  rows  of  rigid  processes  (collectively  the 
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peristome)  y  which  are  always  some  multiple  of  four :  those  of  the 
outer  row  are  called  teethy  of  the  inner,  cilia^  The  spores  which  fill 
the  cavity  conmionly  appear  like  an  impalpable  greenish  powder. 
The  pedicel  continued  through  the  capsule  forms  the  columella :  en- 
larged under  the  capsule  it  sometimes  forms  an  apophysis.     The 


uoi 


1310  1308 


calyptra  separating  early  at  its  base  is  carried  up  on  the  apex  of  the 
capsule ;  if  it  splits  on  one  side,  it  is  hoodnshaped  or  cucttUiformy  if 
not,  it  is  mitre-shaped  or  mitriform.  The  particular  structure  of  all 
our  genera  of  Mosses,  and  of  the  following  order,  is  illustrated  in 
the  plates  of  the  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States  ;  to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  details. 

973.  Ord.  Hfpaties  {Liverworts),  Frondose  or  Moss-like  plants, 
of  a  loose  cellular  texture,  usually  procumbent  and  emitting  rootlets 
from  beneath ;  the  calyptra  not  separating  from  the  base,  but  usually 
rupturing  at  the  apex  ;  the  sporangium  or  capsule  not  opening  by  a 


FIO.  IdOO.  Mniom  cospidafcam.  1301.  The  calyptra  detached  from  the  ipore-case.  1802. 
Magnified  spore-case,  from  which  the  Ud  or  operciilam,  1808,  has  been  lemored,  showing  the 
peristome.  1804.  A  portion  of  the  annolos  or  ring  under  the  lid,  more  magnified.  180&.  A 
portion  of  the  outer  and  inner  peristome,  highly  magnified.  1806.  The  so-called  flowers  In  a 
young  state,  consisting  of  the  pistillidia  $ ,  and  the  antheridia  (f ,  with  some  cellular  J<^ted 
threads  intermixed ;  the  inrolucral  leares  cut  away.  1807.  One  of  the  antheridia  more  magni- 
fied (with  some  accompanying  cellular  threads),  opening  at  the  apex,  and  discharging  the  con- 
tents. 1808.  Simple  peristome  of  Splaehnum  ;  the  teeth  united  in  pairs.  1800.  Double  peris- 
tome of  Hypnum  ;  the  exterior  spreading.  1810.  Physcomitrium  (Gymnoetomum)  pyriforme. 
1811.  Its  calyptra,  detached  from,  1812,  the  theca.  1818.  The  Ud  remoTed  f^om  the  orifiee, 
which  is  destitute  of  a  peristome.  ^^  . 
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lid,  containing  spores  iTsuallj  mixed  with  elaters  (which  are  thin, 
thread-like  cells,  containing  one  or  two  spiral  fibres,  uncoiling  elas- 
ticallj  at  maturity).  Vegetation  sometimes  frondost^  L  e.  the  stem 
and  leaves  confluent  into  an  expanded  leaf-like  mass;  sometimes 
foUaceouSy  when  the  leaves  are  distinct  fix)m  the  stem,  as  in  true 
Mosses :  the  leaves  are  entire  or  cleil,  two-ranked,  and  often  with  an 
imperfect  or  rudimentary  row  (amphigastria)  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stem.  The  matured  pistillidium  forms  the  sporangium  or  capsule, 
which  is  either  sessile  or  borne  on  a  long  cellular  pedicel,  and  de- 
hiscent by  irregular  openings,  by  teeth  at  its  apex,  or  lengthwise  by 
two  or  four  valves.  The  perianth  is  a  tubular  organ  enclosing 
the  ccdyptroy  which  directly  includes  the  pistillidium.  Surrounding 
the  perianth  are  involttcral  leaves  of  particular  forms.  The  an- 
theridia  in  the  foliaceous  species  are  situated  in  the  axils  of  peri- 
gonial  leaves. 

974.  Sobord.  BiceiacCS  consists  of  a  few  chiefly  floating  plants,  root- 
ing from  beneath,  with  their  fructification  immersed  in  the  frond,  the 
sporangium  bursting  irregularly.  No  involucre  nor  elaters.  —  JSr. 
Blccia. 


975.  Snbord.  AnthocerotCflBt  Terrestrial  frondose  annuals,  with  the 
fruit  protruded  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond.  Perianth  none. 
Spoi*angium  pod-like,  one-  or  two-valved,  with  a  free  central  colu- 
mella.    Elaters  none  or  imperfect. 

976.  Sobord.  Marebantiaeeffi  (TVue  Liverworts).  Frondose  and  ter- 
restrial perennials,  growing  in  wet  places,  with  the  fertile  receptacle 
raised  on  a  peduncle,  capitate  or  radiate,  bearing  pendent  calyptrate 

TIG.  1814, 1815.  Rlocla  oatans,  aboat  th«  oataral  tUm.  1810.  Macniflsd  wetkni  thioii«h 
the  thiekD«u  of  the  frond,  Bhowing  the  immersed  sporangia ;  one  of  which  has  bunt  througli 
and  left  an  effete  carity,  1317.  Hagnifled  Tertkal  section  of  one  of  the  sporangia,  with  the 
contained  spores.  1318.  Sporangiom  torn  away  from  the  base,  and  a  quaternary  group  of 
sporssi  united  and  separated. 
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sporangia  from  the  under  side :  these  open  variously,  but  are  not 
four-valved.     Elaters  with  two  spiral  fibres. 


977.  Sabord.  Jongermanniaeea;.     Frondose  or  mostly  foUaceous 

plants ;  with  the  sporangium  dehiscent  into  four  valves,  and  the 
spores  mixed  with  elaters. 


Class  V.    Thallophttes. 

Vegetables  composed  of  parenchyma  alone,  forming  a  mass  or 
stratum  (thaUus,  109,  727),  or  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  cells,  or 
even  of  separate  cells,  never  exhibiting  a  marked  distinction  into 
root,  stem,  and  foliage,  or  into  axis  and  leaves. 

978.  Ord.  Lichenex  {Lidiem)  form  the  highest  grade  of  this  lower 
series.  They  consist  of  flat  expansions,  which  are  rather  crustaceous 
than  foliaceous  ;  while  some  are  nearly  pulverulent  In  several  the 
vegetation  rises  into  a  kind  of  axis,  or  imitates  stems  and  branches ;  as 
in  the  Cladonia  coccinea,  which  abounds  on  old  logs  (Fig.  1327)  ;  or 
in  Cladonia  rangiferina,  the  Reindeer  Moss ;  also  in  Usnea,  where 
it  forms  long,  gray  tufts,  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  old  trees  in  our 
Northern  forests.  Lichens  are  never  aquatic,  but  grow  on  the  ground, 
on  the  bai'k  of  trees,  or  on  exposed  rocks,  to  which  the  proper  rock- 
Lichens  adhere  by  their  lower  surface,  with  great  tenacity,  while  by 


FTO.  1319.  Steetda  LyellUf  with  the  joang  fhicflflcatkm  still  Included  In  the  tubnlftr  peri- 
anth. 1820.  Dehlfcent  iponngium  of  a  Jungermannia,  on  its  fhilt-stalk,  with  some  of  the 
Icares  st  its  base,  magnlfled  enough  to  exhibit  its  cellular  structure.  1321.  Two  elaters  tvom 
the  same  (a,  in  an  entire  state  ;  6,  with  only  the  threadi  remaining),  and  some  spores,  highly 

nagnilled.  lr> 
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the  upper  they  draw  their  nourishment  directlj  from  the  air.  The 
fructification  is  in  cups,  or  shields  {apothec%a)y  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  thallus,  or  more  or  less  immersed  in  its  substance,  or  else  in 
pulverulent  spots  scattered  over  the  surface.  A  magnified  section 
through  an  apothecium  (Fig.  1324)  brings  to  view  a  stratum  of 
elongated  sacs  (cuci),  with  filaments  intermixed,  as  seen  detached 
and  highly  magnified  at  Fig.  1325.  Each  cucusy  or  sac,  contains  a 
few  spores :  these  divide  into  two,  which,  however,  generally  remain 

UM  i»  mr 


coherent  For  a  description  of  the  Lichens  of  this  country,  the 
student  is  referred  to  Professor  Tuckerman's  Synopsis  of  the  lA^ 
chenes  of  New  England^  the  other  Northern  States,  SfC.  and  to  his 
Lichenes  Amer.  Sept,  Mcsiccati,  illustrating  them  by  named  speci- 


mens. 


FIQ.  1322.  A  stone  upon  which  sereral  Lichens  sue  growing,  saeh  u  (passing  Arom  left  to 
right)  Parmella  conspersa,  Sticta  minlata,  Leddea  geographio&  (so  called  ftom  its  patches  re- 
sembling the  outline  of  islands,  ko.  on  maps),  &c.,  See.  1323.  Piece  of  the  thallus  of  Parme- 
lla conspersa,  with  a  section  through  an  apothecium.  1824.  Section  of  a  smaller  apothecinm, 
more  magnified.  1325.  Two  asci  and  their  contained  spores,  with  the  accompanying  filaments, 
highly  magnified.  1326.  Section  of  a  piece  of  the  thalliu  of  Sticta  mlniata,  showing  the  im- 
mersed apothecia.  1327.  Cladonia  coccinca,  bearing  Its  fructification  In  rounded  red  masses 
on  the  edges  of  a  raised  cup. 
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979.  Ord.  Pongl  (MushroorMy  Moulds,  ^c)  are  parasitic  (150,  153) 
flowerless  plants,  either  in  a  strict  sense,  as  living  upon  and  draw- 
ing their  nourishment  from  living,  though  more  commonly  languish- 
ing, plants  and  animals,  or  else  as  appropriating  the  organized  mat- 
ter of  dead  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  Hence  thej 
fulfil  an  office  in  the  economy  of  creation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
infusory  animalcules.  Those  Fungi  which  produce  Rust,  Smut, 
Mildew,  &C.  are  of  the  first  kind  ;  those  which  produce  Diy-rot,  &c. 
hold  a  somewhat  intermediate  place ;  and  Mushrooms,  Puff-balls, 
&c.  are  examples  of  the  second.  Fungi  are  consequently  not  only 
destitute  of  anything  like  foliage,  but  also  of  the  green  matter,  or 
chlorophyll,  which  appears  to  play  an  essential  part  in  vegetable 
assimilation.  A  full  account  of  the  diversified  modifications  of  struc- 
ture that  Fungi  display,  and  of  the  remarkable  points  in  their 
economy,  would  require  a  large  volume.  We  will  notice  three  sorts 
only,  which  may  represent  the  highest,  and  nearly  the  lowest,  forms 
of  this  vast  order  or  class  of  plants.  They  all  begin  (in  germina- 
tion or  by  offsets)  with  the  production  of  copious  filamentous  threads, 
or  series  of  attenuated  cells,  appearing  like  the  roots  of  the  fungus 
that  arises  from  them  (Fig.  1328,  1330),  and  to  a  certain  extent 
performing  the  functions  of  roots :  this  is  called  the  mycelium,  and 
is  the  true  vegetation  of  Fungi.  The  subsequent  developments 
properly  belong  to  the  fructification,  or  are  analogous  to  tubers, 
rhizomas,  &c.  In  one  part  of  the  order,  the  masses  that  arise,  of 
various  definite  shapes,  and  often  attaining  a  large  size,  contain  in 
their  interior  a  multitude  of  asci  (Fig.  1329),  enclosing  simple  or 
double  sporules,  just  as  in  Lichens.  The  esculent  Morel  has  thb 
kind  of  fructification  ;  as  well  as  the  less  conspicuous  Sphacria  (Fig. 
1328),  which  is  in  other  respects  of  a  lower  grade.  The  Agarics, 
like  the  Edible  Mushroom  (Fig.  1330),  produce  their  spores  in  a 
different  way.  Bounded  tubercles  appear  on  the  mycelium  ;  some 
of  these  rapidly  enlarge,  burst  an  outer  covering  which  is  lefl  at  the 
base  (the  volva,  or  wrapper),  and  protrude  a  thick  stalk  {stipes), 
bearing  at  its  summit  a  rounded  body  that  soon  expands  into  the 
pileus,  or  cap.  The  lamella,  or  gills  (hymenium),  that  occupy  its 
lower  surface,  consist  of  parallel  plates  (Fig.  1331),  which  bear 
naked  sporules  over  their  whole  surface.  A  careful  inspection  with 
the  microscope  shows  that  these  sporules  are  grouped  in  fours ;  and 
a  view  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  gills  shows  their  true  origin  (Fig. 
1332).     Certain  of  the  cells  {hasidid),  one  of  which  is  shown  mora 
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magnified  at  Fig.  1333,  produce  four  small  cells  at  their  free  sum- 
mit, apparently  by  gemmation  and  constriction  :  these  are  the  spores. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  larger  intermingled  cells,  (of  which  one  is 
shown  at  Fig.  1332,  a,)  filled  with  an  attenuated  form  of  matter,  are 
the  analogues  of  antheridia.  The  lowest  Fungi  produce  from  their 
mycelium  only  simple  or  branching  series  of  cells  (Fig.  92-94). 
The  mycelium  itself  either  ramifies  through  decaying  organized 
matter,  as  the  ^foulds,  &c. ;  or  else  —  like  the  Blight  and  Rust  in 
gi-ain,  and  tlie  Muscardine  so  destructive  to  silkworms,  and  others 


80  destructive  to  the  Grape,  the  Potato,  &c  —  it  attacks  and  spreads 
throughout  living  tissues,  oflen  producing  great  havoc  before  its 
fructification  is  revealed  at  the  surface.  Sometimes  the  last  cells  of 
the  stalks  swell  into  a  vesicle,  in  which  the  minute  sporules  are 
formed ;  as  in  Fig.  92.  Sometimes  the  branching  stalks  bear  single 
sporules,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  (Fig.  94),  or  long  series  of  cells,  or 

FIG.  1328.  Sphaeria  rosellft.  1329L  Asei  trota  its  Interior,  eontahiing  iponiles,  highly  maf  • 
nified.  1330.  Agarieua  campestris,  the  £dible  moshroom,  in  its  variooa  stages.  1331.  Section 
through  the  plleus,  to  display  the  gills.  1832.  A  small  piece  of  a  slice  through  the  thick- 
ness of  one  of  the  gills,  magDtfled  ',  showing  the  spores  borne  on  the  summit  of  salient  cells 
of  both  surfaces.  1333.  One  of  the  sporule-bearing  cells,  with  some  sul^jacent  ttssoe,  mora 
magnified. 
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sporules,  in  rows,  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace  (Fig.  93),  which, 
separating,  become  the  rudiments  of  new  plants. 

980.  Ord.  AlgS  {Seaweeds) ,  Tliis  vast  order  consists  of  aquatic 
plants,  for  the  most  part  strictly  so,  but  some  grow  in  humid  ter- 
restrial situations.  The  highest  forms  are  the  proper  Seaweeds 
(  Wrackf  Tang,  Duhey  Tanghy  &c.)  ;  "  some  of  which  have  stems  ex- 
ceeding in  length  (although  not  in  diameter)  the  trunks  of  the  tallest 
forest-trees,  while  others  have  leaves  {fronds)  which  rival  in  expan- 
sion those  of  the  Palm."  '^Others  again  are  so  mhiute  as  to  be 
wholly  invisible,  except  in  masses,  to  the  naked  eye,  and  require  the 
highest  powers  of  our  microscopes  to  ascertain  their  form  and  struc- 
ture." Some  have  the  distinction  of  stems  and  fronds ;  others  show 
simple  or  branching  solid  stems  only ;  and  others  flat  foliaceous  ex- 
pansions alone  (Fig.  95),  either  green,  olive,  or  rose-red  in  hue. 
From  these  we  descend  by  successive  gradations  to  simple  or 
branching  series  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  such  as  the  green  Con- 
fervas of  our  pools,  and  many  marine  forms :  we  meet  with  congeries 
of  such  cells  capable  of  spontaneous  disarticulation,  each  joint  of 
which  becomes  a  new  plant,  so  that  the  organs  of  vegetation  and  of 
fructification  become  at  length  perfectly  identical,  both  reduced  to 
mere  cells ;  and  finally,  as  the  last  and  lowest  term  of  possible  vege- 
tation, we  have  the  plant  reduced  to  a  single  cell,  giving  rise  to  new 
ones  in  its  interior,  each  of  which  becomes  an  independent  plant 
(Fig,  79  -  83, 18  -  22).  Our  Algae  should  be  studied  by  the  aid  of 
the  admirable  Nereis  Boreali-Americanoy  or  History  of  the  Marine 
Jdga  of  North  America^  by  Professor  Harvey,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  For  the  fresh-water  species  we  have  no 
American  work.  The  main  divisions  of  Algse  are  into  the  following 
suborders. 

981.  8nb0ld.  Helanoipeniies,  or  Fneaces,  the  Olive-green  Seaweeds; 
having  dark-colored  spores  and  generally  an  olive-green  color,  such 
as  the  common  Bockweed,  Gulfweed,  &c  The  fertilization  of  these 
spores  has  already  been  described  (661). 

982.  Sobord.  Bhodospermes,  or  Florides,  the  Rose^ed  Seaweeds,  60 
called  from  their  prevailing  color.  These,  the  most  beautiful  of 
Algas  (including  the  Dulse,  Laver,  &c)  have  two  kinds  of  spores ; 
one  large,  simple,  and  superficial ;  the  others  dispersed  through  the 
interior  of  the  frond,  and  formed  four  together  in  a  nK>ther  cell. 

983.  gabord.  CUorospermeff,  the  Bright-green  Alga,  the  spores  and 
the  vegetation  of  which  are  generally  of  a  lively  green  hue,  are  more 
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simple  m  structure,  and  include  the  fresh-water  kinds  generallj,  as 
well  as  numerous  marine  species  ;  among  them  those  of  single  rows  of 
cells,  or  of  single  cells  (100  - 105,  656  -  660).  Some  of  these  fruc- 
tify by  conjugation  (655-657),  as  is  the  case  in  those  simp^fied 
forms  which  compose  the 

984.  Snbord.  DeunidiaceSi  which  are  microscopic  and  infnsory  green 
Algae  of  single  cells  (Fig.  100,  655),  often  of  crystal-like  forms,  in- 
vested with  mucus,  and  belonging  to  fresh  water.  They  multiply 
largely  by  division,  but  strictly j[?ropa^a/tf  only  by  conjugation.  Many 
of  them  have  long  been  claimed  for  the  animal  kingdom,  or  es- 
teemed of  ambiguous  nature,  on  account  of  the  free  movements 
they  exhibit ;  but  this  affords  no  real  distinc- 
tion. (Chap.  XII.,  Xm.)  More  ambiguous 
still,  and  on  the  lowest  confines  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  are  those  minute  vegetables,  as 
they  doubtless  are,  which  constitute  the 

985.  Eabord.  Diatomaees.     These  differ 

from  the  last  chiefly  in  the  brown  instead  of 
green  color  of  their  contents,  in  the  siliceous 
and  durable  nature  of  their  cell-wall,  and  in 
being  natives  of  salt  instead  of  fresh  water. 
Their  movements,  as  they  break  up  from 
their  connections,  are  still  more  vivid  and 
varied.  Some  are  fixed ;  others  are  free. 
Some  are  extremely  minute:  others  form 
clusters  of  cells  of  considerable  size.  All 
require  a  compound  microscope  for  their 
study,  and  a  full  treatise  is  needed  to  do  them 
justice. 

986.  Ord.  CharaeeS.  The  Chara  Family 
consists  of  a  few  aquatic  plants,  which  have 
all  the  simplicity  of  the  lower  Algae  in  their 

vegetation,  being  composed  of  simple  tubular  cells  placed  end  to 
end,  and  often  with  a  set  of  smaller  tubes  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  main  one  (Fig.  1335,  1336).  Hence  they  have  been  placed 
among  Algas.  But  their  fructification  is  of  a  higher  order.  It  con- 
sists of  two  kinds  of  bodies  (both  shown  in  Fig.  1335),  of  which 

FIG.  1884  BzmiichortlMeoiii]noDGh«n,iMul7th«iMitoraldM.  1335  A  portion  irngBl- 
fled,  showing  the  Utaral  tobet  enekwinga  large  eentral  one  (a  portSon  more  magnifled  at  1886) ; 
also  a  BpoTe,  inrested  bjr  a  aet  of  tobet  twisted  splrallj  around  it;  and  the  antheridiom  bona 
at  iu  base. 
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the  smaller  (and  lower)  contains  antheridia  of  curious  structure, 
provided  with  slender  and  active  spermatozoids,  while  the  upper 
and  larger  is  a  spoi-ocarp,  foimed  of  a  budding  cluster  of  leaves 
wrapped  around  a  nucleus,  which  is  a  spore  or  sporangium.  •  The 
order  might  perhaps  have  been  introduced  between  the  Equise- 
taceae  (to  which  the  verticillate  bi'anches  show  some  analogy)  and  the 
Hydropterides ;  but  its  true  position  is  hard  to  determine. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OP  THE  ARTIFICIAL   SYSTEM    OP   LINN^US. 

987.  The  diiference  in  principle  between  an  artificial  and  a  natu- 
ral system  of  classification  has  already  been  indicated  (715).  No 
one  better  understood  this  than  Linnaeus,  when,  finding  it  impossible 
in  his  day  to  make  a  natural  classification  available  for  ordinary  use, 
he  proposed,  as  a  temporary  substitute,  the  elegant  artificial  scheme 
which  bears  his  name.  As  this  system  is  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  science,  which  in  its  time  it  so  gi'eatly  promoted,  and  as  most 
systematic  works  have  until  recently  been  arranged  upon  its  plan,  it 
is  still  necessary  for  the  student  to  understand  it.  Its  principles  are 
BO  simple,  tliat  a  brief  space  will  amply  suffice  for  its  explanation. 

988.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  an  artificial  scheme  does  not 
attempt  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  natural-history  classification. 
Its  principal  object  is  to  famish  an  ea«5y  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
names  of  plants  ;  their  relationships  being  only  so  far  expressed  as 
the  plan  of  the  scheme  admits.  All  higher  considerations  are  of 
course  sacrificed  to  facility.  In  the  Linna^n  classification,  the 
species  of  a  genus  are  always  kept  together,  whether  or  not  they  all 
accord  with  the  class  or  order  under  which  they  are  placed.  Its 
lower  divisions,  therefore,  namely,  the  genera  and  species,  are  the 
same  as  in  a  natui*al  system.  But  the  genera  are  arranged  in  arti- 
ficial classes  and  orders,  founded  on  some  single  technical  character, 
and  have  no  necessary  agreement  in  any  other  respect ;  just  B9 
words  are  alphabetically  arranged  in  a  dictionary,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  although  those  which  stand  next  each  other  have,  it 
m<iy  be,  nothing  in  common  beyond  the  initial  letter. 
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989.  The  classes  and  orders  Linnaeus  founded  entirely  upon  the 
number,  situation,  and  connection  of  the  stamens  and  pistils;  the 
office  and  importance  of  which  he  had  just  set  in  a  clear  light. 

990.  The  classes,  twenty-four  in  number,  were  founded  upon 
modifications  of  the  stamens,  and  have  names  of  Greek  derivation 
expressive  of  their  character.  The  first  eleven  comprise  all  plants 
with  perfect  flowers,  and  with  a  defmite  number  of  equal  and  un- 
connected stamens.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  absolute  number 
of  these  organs,  and  are  designated  by  names  compounded  of  Greek 
numerals  and  the  word  andria  (from  ay^p),  which  is  used  meta- 
phorically for  stamen,  as  follows  :  — 

Class  1.  MoN ANDRIA  includes  all  such  plants  with  one  stamen  to 
the  flower ;  as  in  Hippuris. 

2.  DiANDRiA,  th6se  with  two  stamens,  as  in  the  Lilac 

3.  Triandria,  with  three  stamens,  as  in  the  Valerian,  &c 

4.  Tetrandria,  with  four  stamens,  as  in  the  Scabious. 

5.  Pentandria,  with  five  stamens,  the  most  fi-equent  case. 

6.  Hexandria,  with  six  stamens,  as  in  the  Lily  Family,  &c. 

7.  Heptandria,  with  seven  stameas,  as  in  Horsechestnut. 

8.  Octandria,  with  eight  stamens,  as  in  Evening  Primrose,  &c. 

9.  Ekneandria,  with  nine  stamens,  as  in  the  Rhubarb. 

10.  Decandria,  with  ten  stamens,  as  in  Rhododendron. 

11.  DoDECANDRiA,  with  twclvo  stamcns,  as  in  Asarum  and 

the  Mignonette ;  extended  also  to  include  those  with 
from  thirteen  to  nineteen  stamens. 

991.  The  two  succeeding  classes  include  plants  with  perfect  flow- 
ers, having  twenty  or  more  unconnected  stamens,  which,  in 

12.  IcosANDRiA,  are  inserted  on  the  calyx  (perigynous,  467), 

as  in  the  Rose  Family ;  and  in 

13.  PoLTANDRiA,  ou  the  rcccptacle  (hypogynous,  466),  as  in 

the  Buttercup,  Anemone,  <Scc 

992.  Their  essential  characters  are  not  indicated  by  their  names ; 
the  former  merely  denoting  that  the  stamens  are  twenty  in  number ; 
the  latter,  that  they  are  numerous.  —  The  two  following  depend  upon 
the  relative  length  of  the  stamens,  namely, 

14.  DiDTNAMiA,  including  those  with  two  long  and  two  short 

stamens  (Fig.  407)  ;  and 

15.  Tetradynamia,  those  with  four  long  and  two  short  sta- 

mens, as  in  Cruciferous  flowers  (Fig.  406). 
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993.  Their  names  are  Greek  derivatives,  signifying  in  the  former 
that  two  stamens,  and  in  the  latter  that  four  stamens,  are  most  pow- 
erfuL  —  The  four  succeeding  are  founded  on  the  connection  of  the 
stamens: — 

16.  MoNADELPHiA  (meaning  a  single  fratemitj),  with  the 

fihunents  united  in  a  single  set,  tube,  or  column,  as  in 
all  the  Mallow  Family,  &c. 

17.  DiADELPHiA  (two  fraternities),  with  the  filaments  united 

in  two  sets  or  parcels. 

18.  PoLTADELPHiA  (many  fraternities),  with   the  filaments 

united  in  more  than  two  sets  or  parcels. 

19.  Syngenesia  (from  Greek  words  signifying  to  grow  to- 

gether), with  the  anthers  united  in  a  ring  or  tube,  as  in 
all  Composite  (844). 

994.  The  next  dass,  as  its  name  oenotes,  is  founded  on  the  union 
of  the  stamens  to  the  style :  — 

20.  Gtnandria,  with  the  stamens  and  styles  consolidated,  a^ 

in  the  Orchis  Family  (Fig.  468). 

995.  In  the  three  following  classes,  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
found  in  separate  blossoms :  — 

21.  MoN<ECiA  (one  household)  includes  all  plants  where  the 

stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers  on  the  same 
individual ;  as  in  the  Oak,  &c. 

22.  Dkecia  (two  households),  where  they  occupy  separate 

flowers  on  different  individuals  ;  as  in  tlie  Willow,  Pop- 
lar, Moonseed  (Fig.  413,  414),  &c 

23.  PoLTGABfiA,  where  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  separate 

in  some-  flowers  and  united  in  others,  either  on  the 
same,  or  two  or  thi*ee  different  plants;  as  in  most 
Maples. 

996.  The  only  remaining  class, 

24.  Crtptogamia,  is  inferred  to  have  concealed  stamens  and 

pistils  (as  the  name  imports),  or  the  analogues  of  these 
organs,  and  includes  the  Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  dsc^ 
which  are  now  commonly  termed  Gryptogamous  or  Flow- 
erless  Plants  (651). 

997.  The  characters  of  the  classes  may  be  presented  at  a  single 
view,  as  in  the  subjoined  analysis :  — 
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998.  The  orders,  in  the  first  thirteen  classes  of  the  Linnsean  ar- 
tificial  system,  depend  on  the  number  of  styles,  or  of  the  stigmas 
when  the  styles  are  wanting ;  and  are  named  by  Greek  numerals 
prefixed  to  the  word  gynt<iy  used  metaphorically  for  pistil,  as 
follows:  — 

Order  1.  Monogtnia  embraces  all  plants  8f  uny  of  the  first  thir- 
teen classes,  with  one  style  to  each  flower. 
2.  DiGTNiA  embraces  those  with  two  styles. 
d.  Triotnia,  those  with  three  styles, 

4.  Tetragtnia,  those  with  four  styles. 

5.  Pentagynia,  those  with  five  styles. 

6.  Hrxagtnia,  those  with  six  styles. 

7.  Heptagtnia,  those  with  seven  styles. 

8.  OcTOGYNiA,  those  with  eight  styles. 

9.  Enneagynia,  those  with  nine  styles. 

10.  Decagynia,  those  with  ten  styles. 

11.  DoDECAGYNiA,  thosc  with  eleven  or  twelve  styles. 

12.  PoLYGYNiA,  those  with  more  than  twelve  styles. 

999.  The  orders  of  class  14,  Didynamia,  are  only  two ;  nanielyy 

1.  GYSfKOSPERMiA,  meaning  seeds  naked,  the  acheniarllke 

fruits  having  been  taken  for  naked  seeds. 

2.  Angiosperhia,  with  the  seeds  evidently  in  a  seed-vessel 

or  pericarp. 

1000.  The  15th  class,  Tetradynamia,  is  also  divided  into  two  or- 
ders, which  are  distinguished  merely  by  the  form  of  the  pod :  — 

1.  SiLicuLOSA ;  the  fruit  a  silicle  (621),  or  short  pod. 

2.  SiLiQUOSA ;  frait  a  silique  (620),  or  more  or  less  elon- 

gated pod. 

1001.  The  orders  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  20th,  21st,  and  22d 
classes  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  stamens ;  that  is,  on  the 
characters  of  the  first  thirteen  classes,  whose  names  they  likewise 
bear:  thus, 

Order  1.  Monandria,  with  one  stamen ;  2.  Diandria,  with  two 
/       stamens ;  and  so  on. 

1002.  The  orders  of  the  19th  class,  Syngenesia,  are  six ;  namely, 
1.  PoLYGAMiA  ^QUALis,  whcre  the  flowers  arc  in  heads 

(compound  flower,  394),  and  all  perfect. 
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2.  PoLTGAMiA  suPERFLUAf  the  Same  as  the  last,  except  dial 
the  rajs,  or  marginal  flowers  of  the  head,  are  pistillate 
only. 

8.  PoLYGAMiA  FRU8TRANEA,  those  with  the  marginal  flowers 
neutral  (Fig.  324,  825),  the  others  perfect 

4.  PoLYGAMiA  NECES8ARIA,  where  the  marginal  flowers  are 

pistillate  imd  fertile,  and  the  central,  staminate  and 
sterile. 

5.  PoLYGAMiA  SE6RE6ATA,  where  each  flower  of  the  head 

has  its  own  proper  involucre. 

6.  MoNOOAMiA,  where  solitary  flowers-  (that  is,  not  united 

into  a  head)  have  united  anthers,  as  in  Lobelia. 

1003.  The  23d  class,  Polygamia,  has  three  orders,  founded  on  the 
characters  of  the  two  preceding  classes ;  namely, 

1.  MoNCECiA,  where  both  separated  and  perfect  flowers  are 

founded  in  the  same  individual. 

2.  Dkecia,  where  they  occupy  different  individuals. 

-     8.  Trkecia,  where  one  individual  bears  the  perfect,  anotlier 
the  staminate,  and  a  third  the  pistillate  flowers. 

1004.  The  orders  of  the  24th  class,  Cryptogamia,  are  natural  or- 
ders, and  therefore  not  deflnable  by  a  single  character.    They  are, 

1.  FiLiCES,  the  Ferns. 

2.  Musci,  the  Mosses. 

8.  Alga,  which,  as  left  by  LinnsBUS,  comprised  the  Hepaticie, 

lichens,  &c^  as  well  as  the  Seaweeds. 
4.  Fungi,  Moshrooms,  dbc 
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Of  the  Signs  and  Abbetiations  sxplotxd  in  Botanical  Wbitinos. 

LinnjEUS  adopted  the  following  gigns  for  designating  tbe  duration  of  a 
plant,  VIZ. :  — 
©  An  annual  plant 
f  A  biennial  plant. 
J2f  A  perennial  herb. 
yi  A  shrub  or  tree. 

Among  the  signs  recently  introduced,  the  following  have  come  into 
general  use :  — 

0  A  monocarpic  (once-flowering)  plant,  whether  annual  or  bienniaL 
(S)  An  annual  plant 

(3>  A  biennial  plant 

Jl  A  perennial  herb. 

^l  A  plant  with  a  woody  stem. 

f  A  staminate  flower,  or  plant 

9  A  pistillate  flower,  or  plant 

5  A  perfect  flower,  or  a  plant  bearing  perfect  flowers. 

1  The  exclamation  point  is  employed  as  the  counterpart  of  the  note  of 
interrogation.  When  it  follows  the  name  of  an  author  appended  to 
the  name  of  a  plant,  it  imports  that  an  authentic  specimen  of  the 
plant  in  question,  under  this  name,  has  been  examined  by  the  writer  : 
when  it  is  appended  to  a  locality,  it  signifies  that  the  writer  has  seen  or 
collected  8i)ecimens  of  the  plant  from  that  locality,  &c. 

?  The  note  of  interrogation  is  employed  to  denote  doubt  or  uncertain- 
ty' ;  and  is  aflixed  either  to  a  generic  or  specific  name,  or  to  that  of  an 
author  or  locality  cited. 

*  As  used  by  De  Candolle,  indicates  that  a  good  description  is  found  at 
the  reference  to  which  it  is  appended.    It  is  not  in  common  use. 
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Those  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  organs  which  are  commonlj  em- 
ployed, such  as  Cal,  for  calyx,  Cor.  for  corolla,  FL  for  flower,  Fr,  for 
fruit,  Gen.  for  genus,  Hah.  for  habitat,  Herb,  for  herbarium,  Hori.  for 
garden.  Must,  for  Museum,  Ord,  for  order,  Rad.  (Radix)  for  root,  Sjfn.  for 
synonymy,  Sp.  or  Spec,  for  species,  Var.  for  variet}',  &c.,  scarcely  require 
explanation, 
y .  sp.  denotes,  in  general  terms,  that  the  writer  has  seen  the  plant  under 

consideration, 
y .  s.  c.  (  Vidi  siccam  ciuiam)^  that  a  dried  specunen  of  a  cultivated  pLmt 

has  been  examined, 
y.  s.  s.  (Vidi  siccam  spantaneam),  that  a  dried  specimen  of  the  wild 

plant  has  been  examined. 
y.  V.  c.  (Vidi  vivam  cultam)^  that  ihe  living  cultivated  plant  has  been 

under  examination. 
y.  V.  B.  (  Vidi  vivam  sponlaneam^j  that  the  wild  plant  has  been  examined 

in  a  living  state. 
The  names  of  authors,  when  of  more  than  one  syllable,  are  commonly 
abridged  by  writing  the  first  syllabic,  and  the  first  letter  or  the  first  con- 
sonant of  the  second.  Thus,  Linn.,  or  X.,  is  the  customary  abbre\iat30D 
for  Linnaeus ;  Juss.  for  Jusmeu ;  Willd.  for  Willdenow ;  Muhl.  for  Muh- 
lenberg ;  Aiichx.  for  Michaux ;  liich.  for  Richard ;  De  Cand.j  or  DC, 
for  De  Candolle ;  Hook,  for  Hooker ;  Endl.  for  Endlichor ;  LindL  for 
Xiindley,  &c. 

Or   COLLUCTl^'G  AND  P&U8KRVINO  PLANTS. 

1.  Thk  botanist's  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  preserved  by  drying 
under  pressure  between  folds  of  paper,  is  termed  a  Hortus  Siccus^  or  com- 
monly an  Herbarium. 

2.  A  complete  specimen  con^sts  of  one  or  more  shoots,  bearing  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  and,  in  case  of  herbaceous  plants,  a  portion  of 
the  root  is  also  desirable. 

8.  Fruits  and  seeds  which  are  too  laige  to  accompany  the  dried  speci- 
mens, or  which  would  be  injured  by  compression  ¥ritb  sections  of  wood, 
&c.,  should  be  separately  preserved  in  cabinets. 

4.  Specimens  for  the  herbarium  should  be  gathered,  if  possible,  in  a  dry 
day ;  and  carried  either  in  a  close  tin  box,  as  is  the  common  practice,  or 
in  a  strong  portfolio,  contfuning  a  quire  or  more  of  firm  paper,  with  a  few 
loose  sheets  of  blotting-paper  to  receive  delicate  plants.  They  are  to 
be  dried  under  strong  pressure,  (but  without  crushing  the  parts,)  between 
dryers  composed  of  six  to  ten  thicknesses  of  bibulous  paper;  wt^ch  should 
be  changed  daily,  or  even  more  frequently,  until  all  the  moisture  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  plants; — a  period  which  varies  in  different  species,  and 
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with  the  season,  from  two  or  three  days  to  a  week.  All  delicate  speci- 
mens should  be  laid  in  folded  sheets  of  thin  and  smooth  bibulous  paper 
(such  as  tea-paper),  and  such  sheets,  filled  with  the  freshly  gathered 
specimens,  are  to  be  placed  between  the  dryers,  and  so  transferred  entire, 
day  afler  day,  into  new  dryers,  without  being  di8tuH)ed,  until  perfectly 
dry.  This  preserves  all  delicate  flowers  better  than  the  ordinary  mode  of 
shifting  of  the  papers  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  specimens, 
and  also  saves  much  time  usually  lost  in  transferring  numerous  small 
specimens,  one  by  one,  into  dry  paper,  oflen  to  the  great  injury  of  the  deli- 
cate corolla,  &c. 

5.  The  dried  specimens,  properly  ticketed  with  the  name,  locality,  &c., 
and  arranged  under  their  respective  genera  and  orders,  are  preserved  in 
the  herbarium,  either  in  separate  double  sheets,  or  with  each  species  at- 
tached by  glue  or  otherwise  to  a  half-sheet  of  strong  white  paper,  with  the 
name  written  on  one  comer.  These  are  collected  in  folios,  or  else  lie  flat 
(as  is  the  best  mode)  in  parcels  of  convenient  size,  received  into  compart- 
ments of  a  cabinet,  with  close  doors,  and  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 

6.  The  "seeds  of  plants  intended  for  cultivation,  which  are  to  be  trans- 
ported to  a  distance  before  being  committed  to  the  earth,  should  first  be 
dried  in  the  sun,  wrapped  in  coarse  paper,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  state. 
Tliey  should  not  be  packed  in  close  boxes,  at  least  so  long  as  there  is  dan- 
ger of  the  retention  of  moisture. 

7.  Roots,  shrubs,  &c.,  deagned  for  cultivation,  should  be  taken  from  the 
ground  at  the  close  of  their  annual  vegetation,  or  early  in  the  spring  before 
growth  recommences,  and  packed  in  successive  layers  of  slightly  damp  (but 
not  wet)  Peat-moss  (Sphagnum).  Succulent  plants,  however,  such  as 
Cacti,  may  be  packed  in  dry  sand. 

8.  Plants  in  a  growing  state  can  only  be  safely  transported  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  especially  by  sea,  in  the  closely  glazed  cases  invented  by  Mr. 
Ward ;  *  where  they  are  provided  with  the  requisite  moisture,  while  they 
are  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  light 

*  On  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  Closely  Glazed  Cases,  by  N.  B.  Ward,  F.  L.  8^ 
London,  1842.— Ed.  2, 1853. 
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GLOSSARY 

OF  ENGLISH  BOTANICAL  TERMS,  EMPLOYED  IN  BOTANICAL 
DESCMPTIONS.  COMBINED  WITH  AN 

INDEX. 


[TIM  nnmendf  wlthoat  vdj  pnflx  refer  to  tha  pages  of  the  iroik:  thoae  preceded  hj  fig.  fo 

flgoiee.] 


A,  priratiTe,  as  the  initial  in  manj 
words  of  Greek  derivation,  signifies 
the  absence  of  the  organ  men- 
tioned ;  as,  apetaloos,  destitute  of 
petals;-  aphyllous,  leafless.  In 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel  this 
prefix  is  changeid  to  an ;  as,  anan- 
thous,  fiowerless ;  anantherous,  des- 
titute of  anthers. 

Abbreviations.  The  customarj  ones 
are  mentioned  on  p.  518. 

Aberrant  (wandering) :  applied  to  spe- 
cies, genera,  &c.  which  differ  in 
some  respect  from  the  usual  or  nor- 
mal character  of  the  group  they 
belong  to. 

Abietinese,  480. 

AbTiormal :  differing  from  the  normal  or 
usual  structure. 

Aboriginal:  strictly  native ;  indigenous. 

Abortion :  the  non-formation  or  imper- 
fect formation  of  an  organ,  255. 

Abortive  oi^ns,  258. 

Abrupt :  terminating  suddenly. 

Abruptiy  pinnate,  163,  fig.  290. 

Absorption,  80. 

Acanthacese,  447. 

Acanihtidadom:  with  spiny  branches. 

Acanthdphorous :  spine-bearing. 

Aoaulescent:  stemless,  or  apparently  so, 
i.  e.  without  a  proper  catUis;  91. 

Accessory:  something  additional. 

Accessory  buds f  98. 

Accessory  fruitSf  318. 

Accrescent :  increasing  in  size  after  flow- 
ering, as  the  calyx  of  Physalis. 


Accrete:  grown  together. 

Acaimbent:    lying  against,    especially 

edgewise   against  anotlier  body; 

326,  390,  fig.  700. 
Acephalous:  headless. 
Aceracea,  or  Acerineie,  410. 
Acerose :  needle-shaped,  like  the  leaves 

of  Fines,  &c  ;  166,  fig.  212,  213. 
Acetf£bulijbrm  or  acettUndous:    saucer- 
shaped. 
Achenium   (pi.  achenia):   a  one-seeded 

seed-like  fruit;  313,  fig.  566-573. 
Achlam^deous :  destitute  of  calyx  and 

corolla,  261. 
Acids,  56,  195. 
Acicular:    slender    needle-shaped    or 

bristle-shaped. 
Acies :  the  edge  of  a  thing. 
Acinddform :     scymitar-shaped,     like 

some  bean-pods. 
AcCnes  (dcini)  :  the  separate  grains  or 

carpels  of  an  aggregate  fleshy  fruit, 

like  the  raspberry,  as  the  term  is 

now  generally  used ;  classically,  the 

dcinus  meant  the  whole  bunch  of 

such  fruits. 
AcotyUdonous :  destitute  of  cotyledons. 
Acribryous:   budding  from  tlio  apex 

only ;  same  as 
Acrdyenous:   growing  from  the  apex, 

370. 
Acrogens,  Aqrdgenous  plants,  370, 499. 
Acramphibryous :    growing    from  both 

ends  and  over  the  surface. 
AaSHeate:  pricklv;  beset  with  prickles 

(ocuiet);  52. 
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AaiUolate :  diminative  of  the  last :  i.  e. 
beset  with  small  or  few  prickles. 

AaiminaU :  ending  in  a  narrowed  or 
prolonged  and  tapering  point ;  162, 
fig.  268,  239. 

Acuiaiigalar  :  sharp-angled  ;  as  the 
stems  of  Scirpus  pungens. 

Acute:  merely  sharp-pointed;  ending 
by  an  acute  angle  ;  162,  fig.  269. 

Adelpltout  (stamens) :  joined  hy  their 
filaments  or  clustered  into  a  brother- 
hood (adelpfiia). 

Adherent:  sticking  to,  or,  commonly, 
growing  fast  to,  another  body,  252. 

Adnate:  grown  fast  to,  or  formed  in 
union  with,  another  body,  as  the 
calyx-tube  of  the  Gooseberry  and 
Cranberry  (fig.  391)  to  the  ovary, 
261,  252.  Attached  by  its  whole 
length,  as  the  anther  of  Lirioden- 
dron,  282,  fig.  470,  and  of  Asarum, 
fi^.  472. 

Adnation :  the  union  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  250. 

Adpressed^  or  oppressed:  brought  into 
contact  or  nearly,  but  not  united. 

Adscendentf  or  ascending :  rising  gradu- 
ally upwards,  1 02. 

Adswrgentj  or  assurgent :  rising  upwards 

Adventitious,  adtxtUive:  found  out  of 
the  natural  place. 

Adventitious  buds,  82,  98. 

^Equilateral:  equal-sided;  opposed  to 
oblique. 

Aerial :  growing  in  the  air. 

Aerial  roots,  85. 

Aerojihyie :  same  as  Air-plant. 

jEstival:  relating  to  summer. 

jEsttvation ;  arrangement  of  floral  or- 
gans in  the  bud,  269. 

Affinity:  true  and  near  relationship  ; 
i.  e.  species  have  affinity  when  they 
resemble  each  other  in  their  prin- 
cipal points  of  structure,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  constructed  throughout 
upon  the  same  particular  plan  or 
.     type.    (See  Anmoqy.) 

Agamous  or  Agdmic :  destitute  of  sexes. 

Agglomerate  or  aggregate:  heaped  or 
crowded  into  a  cluster. 

Aggregate  fruits,  317. 

Air<dls,  air-passages,  50. 

Air-plants,  87. 

Akenium  or  akene :  see  achenium. 

Ala  (pi.  alee) :  a  wing  ;  the  side  petals 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower;  253, 
fig.  392,  6. 

Alabdstrum :  a  flower-bud. 

Alar ;  borne  in  the  forks  of  a  stem. 

Alate:  winged  ;  i.  e.  furnished  with  any 
broad  and  thin  adherent  appendage, 
as  the  seeds  of  Trumpet  Creeper, 


fig.  601,  the  leafstalks  of  the  Or- 
ange, Rhus  Copallina,  &c ,  and 
the  stem  of  the  common  Thistle. 

Albescent :  whitened,  or  hoary-white. 

Albdmen,  a  vegetable  product,  198. 

Albdmen  of  the  seed,  76,  322. 

Albuminous  (seeds)  :  furnished  with 
albumen,  323. 

Albtimum:  sapwood,  126. 

Algflc,  509. 

Algology :  the  science  relating  to  Algs. 

AlismaccsB,  487. 

Alkaloids,  57. 

Alliaceous :  like  the  garlic  or  onion. 

Alliances :  natural  groups  of  nearly  re- 
lated orders,  374. 

Allspice,  418. 

Almond,  415,  417. 

Alpine:  growing  on  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Alps,  and  in  general  on 
mountains  above  the  limits  of  trees. 

Aloes,  493. 

AlsinesB,  395. 

Alternate  (leaves) :  situated  one  after 
another,  78,  97,  133.  Petals,  star 
mens,  &c.  are  said  to  alternate  with 
adjacent  organs,  when  they  stand 
over  the  intervals  between  them, 
235. 

Alternation  of  parts,  235. 

Alvtolaie:  honeycombed;  having  deqp 
angular  cavities  separated  by  thin 
partitions,  as  the  receptacle  of  Cot- 
ton-Thistle, fig.  898. 

AmarantaceoB,  465. 

Amaryllidaceae,  491. 

Ament :  a  catkin ;  a  peculiar  scaly  spike ; 
213,  fig.  312. 

Amentaceous :  resembling  or  bearing  cat- 
kins. 

Amnios:  the  embrro-sac,  304. 

Amorftlious :  shapeless,  L  o.  of  no  defi* 
nite  or  regular  form. 

Amphibryous:  growing  by  additions 
over  the  whole  periphery. 

Amphiedrpous,  or  amphicdrpic:  produc- 
ing two  kinds  of  fruit ;  as  in  the 
genus  Amphicarpsea,  so  named  on 
this  account. 

Amphigastria :  the  peculiar  stipule-like 
leaves  of  certain  Hcpaticse,  504. 

Amph(tropoiis,  or  amphttropal,  ovule  or 
seed,  300,  fig.  528. 

Ampiectant:  embracing. 

ilmjo/exzcau/ (leaves,  &c.) :  clasping  the 
stem  by  a  broad  base  or  insertion. 

Ampxdldceous :  shaped  like  an  ampulla 
or  flask-shaped  vessel ;  swelling  out 
at  the  base  or  middle. 

Amygdalcie,  415. 

Amylaceous:  composed  of  starch  [dnof- 
lum),  or  resembling  starch. 
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Amyloid,  55. 

AmyridacciD,  407. 

Anacardiace»,  406. 

Analogy:  reuembUmce  in  certain  re- 
spects. As  distinguished  from  af- 
Jinitif  it  means  resemblance  in  ccr-. 
'tain  respects  oniy,  not  in  the  whole 
plan  of  structure.  Thus  a  Ranun- 
culus is  analogous  to  a  Fo  ten  till  a, 
but  there  is  no  near  affinity  or  re^ 
lationship  between  the  two.  And 
the  tendril  of  a  Pea,  that  of  a  Smi- 
lax,  and  that  of  the  Grape- Vine  are 
analoffueSf  i.  e.  are  analogous  organs, 
but  are  not  homologues ;  for  the  first 
answers  to  a  leaf,  the  second  to 
stipules,  and  the  Uiird  to  a  stem. 
The  spur  of  a  Larkspur  (iig.  398) 
is  analogous  to  one  of  the  five  spurs 
of  Columbine  (fi^.  646),  but  not 
homologous  wiUi  it,  for  the  first  is 
a  sepal,  and  the  second  a  petal. 

Andndrous:  destitute  of  stamens. 

AndiUheroua :  destitute  of  anthers. 

Ananihous :  without  flo%vers. 

AwUtomnsing :  connected  by  cross 
branches  into  a  network,  as  the 
veins  of  animals,  and  the  so-called 
veins  of  reticulated  leaves,  49, 54. 

Ajtdlrof)oit8fOrandlwpalf  seeds  or  ovules, 
299,  fig.  529. 

Anctpital:  with  two  edges,  as  the  stem 
of  Sisyrinchium  anceps. 

Andrdecium:  the  stamens  of  a  flower, 
taken  as  a  whole,  223. 

Andrdgynous :  bearing  bo^  stamens  and 
pistils  in  separate  flowers  of  the 
same  inflorescence. 

Androphore:  a  column  of  united  stamens, 
or  any  support  on  which  the  sta- 
mens are  raised. 

AndrouSf  in  words  of  Greek  derivation, 
refers  to  tlie  stamens :  see  dicui- 
,     drouSf  &c. 

AndrosporeSy  335. 

Anfrdctuose  or  anfraditous :  abruptly  bent 
hither  and  thither,  as  the  stamens 
of  Melon,  fig.  467. 

Angiospermia,  515. 

Angiosp^rmoua  (Angiqspermss,  Angio- 
sperms):  producing  seeds  in  a  peri- 
carp, 371,  375. 

Angostura  bark,  406. 

Angular  divergence  of  leaves,  135. 

Anise,  426. 

Aniatfmerous  (flower) :  of  unequal  num- 
ber in  the  different  circles ;  unsym- 
metrical. 

AnisoDhyllous :  unequal-leaved,  as  when 
tne  two  leaves  of  the  same  pair  ore 
of  unequal  size. 

AidtotU'imnouM :  when  the  number  of 


the  stamens  is  different  &om  that 
of  the  petals. 

Annual:  lasting  not  above  one  year  or 
one  season,  83. 

Annular :  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 

Anntdar  ducts,  46. 

Annulate :  marked  with  rings  or  circu- 
.     lar  transverse  lines. 

Atmulus:  the  ring  of  the  sporo-case  of 
true  Ferns,  501,  fig.  1289 :  that  of 
the  mouth  of  the  sporo-casc  or  cap- 
sule of  Mosses,  503,  fig.  1304. 

Anonaoese,  382. 

Anophytes  (top-growing  plants,  of  the 
same  meaning  as  Acrogeus  ?),  370, 
502. 

Antepositiony  248. 

Anterior:  as  to  position  in  the  flow- 
er, on  the  side  next  the  bract,  237. 

Anther :  the  pollen-bearing  part  of  a  sta- 
men, 223,  281. 

AntheridiuM  (plural,  antheridia),  334, 
502. 

Anthertferous :  anther-bearing. 

A'nihesis :  the  time  when  the  flower  opens 
and  performs  its  functions,  or  the 
act  of  expansion  in  a  flower,  271. 

Anthocdrpous  fruits,  318. 

Anthoceroten,  504. 

Anihddium:  a  technical  name  for  the 
capitulum  or  head  of  flowers  of  a 
plant  of  the  order  Compositoi. 

Anthtflyais :  the  retrograde  metamorpho- 
.     sis  of  a  flower. 

Anthophore:  the  stalk  or  intemode  which 
is  sometimes  developed  between  the 
calyx  and  the  corolla,  as  in  Silene, 
.     267,  fig.  432. 

Anticous:  anterior,  or  facing  foi-wards. 

AntUropouB,  or  antUrotxd :  (reversed;) 
ai)plied  to  the  embryo,  it  means  one 
with  the  radicle  pointing  away 
from  the  hilum,  as  m  fig.  600  and 
fig.  606. 

Antrdrae :  directed  upwards  or  forwards. 

Ap^lalous :  destitute  of  petals  or  corolla, 
260. 

Aph^lhus :  destitute  of  leaves,  at  least 
,     in  the  form  of  foliage. 

Apical:  relating  to  the  apex. 

Apfculate :  terminating  in  an  abrupt 
short  point  or  tip. 

Apocdrpous  pistils  :  those  not  nnited  into 
one  body  or  compound  pistil,  290. 

ApocynaoesB,  457. 

Apdpnyns:  any  irregular  enlargement, 
like  that  of  the  spore-case  of  Splach- 
num  and  some  other  Mosses,  503. 

Apolhecium :  the  shield  or  shield-shaped 
fractification  of  most  Lichens,  506. 

Appendix,  appendage:  any  superadded 
part. 
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Appendiculate:  having  an  appendage. 

Apple,  416. 

Aj^jrtMBid:  lying  flat  against,  or  dose- 
pressed  together. 

Apricot,  417. 

Apterous :  wingless ;  having  no  dilated 
border  or  appendages. 

Aquatic:  living  in  water,  either  sub- 
mersed or  raised  partly  out  of  it 

Aquifoliaceee,  442. 

AraoesB,  or  Aroidee,  485. 

Ardchnoid,  or  drenose:  cobwebby,  i.  e. 
with  entangled  slender  hairs  look- 
ing like  cobweb. 

Araliacese,  427. 

AHweougf  arhortKent :  tree-like,  in  size 
or  appearance,  101. 

Arckeg6nium  (pi.  archeijonia) :  the  ana- 
.     logue  in  Mosses  oif  the  pistil. 

Arcuate :  curved  like  a  bent  bow. 

Areola f  pi.  areolcB:  spaces  marked  out 
on  a  surface. 

Ar6oiate:  marked  out  into  definite 
spaces. 

Arkbal:  destitute  of  root 

Aril,  ariUua :  an  accessory  covering  or 
appendage  of  a  seed  formed  by  a 
growth  from  the  funiculus,  hilum, 
or  placenta  after  the  completion  of 
theovule,  321,fi^.  603. 

AnUnte :  furnished  with  an  arillus. 

AriUode :  a  false  aril,  or  covering  of  the 
seed  appearing  like  an  aril. 

Aristate :  furnished  with  an  awn  {arista). 

Aristolochiacese,  462. 

Amatto,  392. 

Arr^:  pointing  upwards. 

Arrowroot,  481,  490. 

Amw-shapedf  or  arrow-headed :  see  Sa- 
gittate ;  fig.  252. 

Artichokes,  437. 

Articulated:  jointed,  i.  e.  separating  by 
an  articulation  or  joint,  as  most 
leaves  from  the  stem  in  autumn, 
or  having  the  appearance  of  a  joint, 
92,  163,  173. 

Artificial  classification,  365,  511. 

Artocarpese,  474. 

Ascending:  rising  obliquely  upwards, 
102. 

Ascending  axis,  72,  91. 

Asci:  the  spore-cases  of  certain  Lichens 
and  Fungi,  506,  507. 

Asctdium :  a  pitcher-shaped  or  sac- 
shaped  lear,  169. 

Asdepiftdaccse,  458. 

Ashes  of  plants,  58, 174, 186. 

AqtergilUform :  shaped  like  an  aspergil- 
I'us,  or  brush  used  to  sprinkle  holy 
water,  as  the  stigmas  of  most 
Grasses. 

Assafoetida,  427. 


Assimilation,  19,  21,  61,  177, 190. 

Assurgent :  same  as  ascending. 

Atropous  or  dtropal  (ovules) :  iame  as 
orthotropous,  298. 

Attar  of  Roses,  417. 

Attenuate :  tapering  gradually  to  a  thin 
or  narrow  extremity. 

Augmentation  of  parts,  242. 

Anrantiacese,  401. 

Aurfadate :  eared ;  furnished  with  au- 
ricles or  small  lobes  at  the  baae. 

Automatic  movements,  347. 

Ava,  469. 

Avocado  Pear,  467. 

Awl-shaped:  narrow  and  terete,  or  near- 
ly so,  and  tapering  to  a  point; 
166. 

Awn :  a  bristle^haped  appendage,  like 
the  beard  of  Barley,  &c. 

Awned :  see  Aristate. 

Axil  {axCUaf  the  armpit) :  the  angle  be- 
tween a  leaf  and  the  stem,  on  the 
upper  side,  97. 

Axtie,  or  dxial :  belonging  to  the  axis, 
.     292. 

AxSUary:  belonging  to  or  growing  in 
the  axil. 

Axillary  buds,  &c.,  97,  210. 

Axis :  tne  stem  and  root,  67,  72 ;  the 
central  line  of  any  body,  as  the 

Axis  ofinJUtreseencef  211. 

Baccate:  beny-like;  of  a  fleshy  or  pulpy 

texture  like  a  berrv  (bacca),  311- 
Balm  of  Gilead,  &c.,  407. 
Balsams,  145,  407,  414,  480. 
BalsamiflusB,  425. 
BalsaminacesB,  403. 
Banner :  same  as  vexillum,  253. 
Bdrbate :  bearded  ;  bearing  tufts,  spots, 

or  lines  of  hairs. 
Bdrbellaie:  beset  Mrith  short  and  stiff 

hairs,  like  the  pappus  of  Liatris 

spicata,  &c. 
Barb^lulate :  a  diminutive  of  the  last 
Bart)erry,  384. 
Bark,  120,  126. 
Barlev,  498. 
Basat:  belonging  or  relating  to  the 

base  of  an  o;:gan. 
Basellaces,  464. 
Bas(dia:  cells  of  the  fmctification  of 

Mushrooms,  &c.,  which  bear  the 

spores,  507. 
Bdsijixed:  attached  by  the  base. 
Bdsilar:  seated  on  the*base  of  anything. 
Bassorin,  55. 
Bast,  or  bass,  400 :  bast-cdls  or  tissue, 

44,  120. 
Baueriese,  425. 
Bayberry,  477. 
Bdellium,  407. 
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Beaked :  ending  in  a  prolonged  narrow 
tip. 

Bearded:  beset  with  hoira,  especially 
stiff  or  long  hairs.  Beard  is  some- 
times used  for  awn. 

Bdl'Shaped :  having  the  shi^  of  a  bell ; 
277,  fig.  456. 

Bensoic  Acid,  Benzoin,  443. 

Berberidaceie,  384. 

Bei:gamot,401. 

Berry :  a  fruit  fleshy  or  pnlpy  throngh- 
oat,  311. 

Betel,  469. 

Betalaces,  477. 

Bu-  (or  bU),  as  a  prefix,  means  twice,  as 
in  the  foUowmg : 

Biactiminale :  two-pointed. 

Biarticulate :  two-jointed. 

Biauriatlate:  two-eared. 

Bibrdcteate  :  with  two  bracts. 

BSbrdcteaiate :  with  two  bractlets. 

Bicdlloae :  bearing  two  callosities  or  lit- 
tle protuberances. 

BidpitaL :  having  two  stalks  or  legs,  as 
the  keel  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla, 
fi^.  392. 

Biafnjuffote :  twice-paired,  as  when  the 
petiole  of  a  compound  leaf  forks 
twice. 

Bioomute:  two-homed. 

Bidintate :  having  two  teeth  (not  twice 
dentate  or  doubly  toothed). 

Biennial:  lasting  more  than  one  year, 
but  not  more  than  two  yean,  83. 

Bifiaima :  two-ranked ;  arranged  in  two 
vertical  rows. 

Bffid:  two-cleft  to  the  middle  or  there- 
abouts, 159. 

BiflortHu:  two-flowered. 

Bifdliate:  two-leaved. 

Btfifiwlate:  of  two  leaflets. 

Biflrcate:  two-forked,  or,  sometimes, 
twice-forked. 

Big^minaU:  twice-paired. 

Bifener :  a  hybrid  oetween  two  plants 
of  different  geneia. 

Bi^oniaoen,  447. 

Bfjugate :  a  pinnate  leaf  with  two  pairs 
of  leaflets. 

BUdbiate:  two*lipped,  255,  258,  278. 

BUdmellate,  or  hudmdtar :  of  two  plates 

Bilberry,  439. 

BiUfbaie,  or  bihbed:  two-lobed,  159. 

Bildadar:  two-celled. 

Binary :  the  parts  in  twos,  239. 

BinaU :  in  twos ;  produced  or  borne  in 

pairs,  164. 
Binomial  nomenclature  (of  two  names), 

363. 
Bipartite:  two-parted. 
Bipbmate:  doubly  or  twice  pinnate; 

164,  fig.  282. 


Bipinnatdu:  twice  pinnately,  161. 
Bipinndti/td :  doubly  or  tmca  pinnati- 

fid;  161, fig.  280. 
Bipinndtieect :    twice-pinnately  divided, 

161. 
BipUcate :  twice  folded,  or  having  two 

Bipdroee :  opening  by  two  small  holes 
or  pores,  fig.  474. 

Biradiate  :  consisting  of  two  n»y^ 

Birdlime,  469. 

BirOnoee :  opening  by  two  slits,  as  do 
most  anthers,  fig.  473. 

Bia^ptate :  having  two  partitions. 

Bis^rialf  or  bia^riate:  occupying  twtt 
rows,  one  within  or  above  the  other. 

Bis^rrate :  doubly  serrate,  i  e.  the  teeth 
themselves  serrate. 

Bisexual :  having  both  stamens  and  pis- 
tils, 261. 

Bitulcate :  having  two  furrows. 

Bitifmate :  twice  temate ;  i.  e.  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  these  again 
into  three ;  164,  fig.  284. 

Blackberry,  416. 

Bladdery :  thin  and  inflated,  h'ke  a  blad- 
der. 

Blade  of  a  leaf,  petal,  &c,  145,  276. 

Bloom,  56,  144. 

Blueberry,  439. 

Boat-shaped:  concave  within  and  con- 
vex (and  often  keeled)  without 

Bohon-Upas,  475. 

Borraginacete,  450. 

Bcthr^nckyma,  45,  46. 

Brdchiate :  with  opposite  branches,  the 
successive  pairs  spreading  at  right 
angles  with  each  other. 

JBracf  (Latin,  bractea) :  the  leaves  of  an 
inflorescence,  especially  the  leaf 
which  subtends  a  flower,  143,  211. 

BrdcUate :  subtended  by  a  bract 

Brdcteolate :  subtended  by 

BractletSy  brdttedes  (Latin,  bradOolUB) : 
bracts  of  a  second  order,  &c.,  or 
bracts  on  the  pedicel  or  the  flower- 
stalk,  211. 

Branches,  and  branchlets,  97. 

Brazil-wood,  414. 

Bread-fruit,  475. 

Breathinff-poreSf  52,  150. 

Brisdes:  stiff"  short  hairs  (52),  or  hair- 
like bodies. 

Brisdy:  beset  with  stiff  bristles. 

Bromeliacese,  492. 

Brydlomf:  same  as  Muscology. 

Buckwheat,  466. 

Bud:  a  stem  or  branch  in  an  undeTel- 
oped  state,  93. 

Bnddmg,  100. 

Bvd-ecde$,  95, 167. 

Buffalo-berry,  468.  r^  ^  ^  ^ T  ^ 
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Bulb:  a  pemiRnent  bnd  with  flesh j 
scales,  mostlj  sabterranean,  109. 

Bulbfferous :  prodactog  bulbs. 

BtdbMs :  little  bulbs  above  ground,  109. 

BuRxme^  or  bulbous :  bulb-like  in  shape. 

Bulbo-tubn :  same  as  a  corm. 

Bullate :  a  surface  appearing  as  if  blis- 
tered, puckered,  or  bladdeiy  (firom 
bulla f  a  bubble). 

BnrmanniaoesB,  490. 

Burscraccn,  406. 

Bwrsicultite :  provided  with  pondi-like 
appendages  {buniadeB). 

Bntomacese,  487. 

Butter/fy-thaped  corolla,  253,  277. 

Butternut,  476. 

Bynatxxnu:  composed  of  fine  entangled 
threads  (£ystia,  or  fine  flax). 

ByttneriacesB,  398. 

Cabombacese,  386. 

Cactaccse,  421. 

Caddcoug:  falling  off  at  the  time  of 
expansion,  as  the  calyx  of  the 
Poppy,  279. 

Cssalpmcie,  413. 

Cceaiotu:  lavender-colored. 

Qi^itoMt  or  eetpit09e:  growing  in  tnfls 
or  turfs. 

Cajeputoil,  418. 

Calabash,  447. 

Calabash-Nutmeg,  883. 

Qdathfdium :  a  name  for  the  head  of 
CorapositsB. 

Caldthiform:  cup-shaped. 

Cdicamte :  bearing  a  spur  (ea&aerr),  278 ; 
as  the  Violet,  fig.  396,  and  Lark- 
spur, fig.  398. 

Cdfcfotate^  or  aUdform,  slipper^haped. 

CallitrichacesB,  470. 

Qdlase:  furnished  with  callosities  (ealU) 
or  hardened  or  protuberant  spots. 

CcUcous:  bald. 

CalycanthacesB,  417. 

Cdlifcine :  relating  to  die  cal jrx. 

Cal^itlatf,  or  calicuiate :  furnished  with 
an  outer  accessory  ealyx  (cal^euUis)^ 
or  set  of  bractlets  resembling  a  ca- 
lyx, as  in  Dianthus. 

Calgfkra :  the  hood  or  veil  of  the  spore- 
case  of  a  Moss,  503, 504  ;  or  a  body 
like  it,  3d9. 

Caljffitrate :  furnished  with  a  calypt^^ 
or  something  like  it 

Caljffitnjbrm :  shaped  like  a  calyptra  or 
candle-extinguisher,  as  the  calyx 
^f  Eschscholtsia,  p.  389,  fig.  692. 

Qdyx :  the  exterior  floral  envMope,  or 
leaves  of  the  flower,  222»  274. 

Cambium,  Cbai&naK-Aqpv  US. 

CaroelliacesB,  400. 

Campanulacese,  438. 


QmpdmdaU:  bell-shaped;  277,  fm, 
456. 

Camphor,  400,  467. 

Campvlomfrmoui :  when  a  seed  or  seed- 
like  fruit  is  rolled  up  so  as  to  fona 
a  longitudinal  furrow  down  one 
side,  as  that  of  Sweet  Cicely. 

CctmpjfUUrojiiovs  or  campyldiropal  o  vnle  or 
seed,  298,  299,  fig.  527. 

Canada  Balsam,  480. 

GmaltculaU :  longitudinally  channeUed. 

Cdnc^liate:  resembling  latUoe-worL 

Candleberry,  477. 

Oaneacent :  whitened  or  hoaiy  with  fiss 
and  close  pubescence. 

Cannabinese,  475. 

CannacesB,  490. 

Caoutchouc,  57,  458,  473,  475. 

Capers,  391. 

CdpiUary,  or  cemSldceous :  hair-like. 

CdpitaU:  headed;  having  a  glohuhr 
apex  like  the  head  of  a  pin ;  or  col- 
lected into  a  head. 

CapQeUaJte :  diminutive  of  capitate. 

CapfttduM :  a  head  of  fiowers,  as  of 
Clover,  Button-bush,  &c. ;  213,  fig. 
320. 

Capparidacese,  391. 

Capr^olate :  furnished  with  tendrils. 

CaprifoliacesB,  431 . 

Cdpsular :  relating  to  a 

Capsule :  any  compound  dehiscent  fhut; 
3!5,fig.  582,  583. 

Cardamon,  490. 

Carina :  a  keel ;  the  two  anterior  petals 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower ;  254, 
flg.  392,  c. 

Cdrinate:  keeled;  furnished  with  a  pro- 
jecting longitudinal  ridge  along  the 
under  side. 

Oaridpsis,  or  cary&ptis:  a  gprain,  314^ 

Corneous:  flcsh-coiored. 

Camose :  fleshy  in  texture. 

Carpd  {carpdlum  or  carpidium) :  a  sim- 
ple pistil,  or  one  or  the  elements  of 
a  compound  one,  290. 

CdrpeUary :  pertaining  to  a  carpel. 

Carpologjf :  tne  department  of  Botany 
that  relates  to  fruits. 

Cdrpophort :  the  Stalk  of  a  pistil,  267. 

Carrot,  426. 

Cariilaginmu:  tongh,  like  cartilage. 

Cdnmck :  an  excrescence  at  the  nilvm 
of  certain  seeds,  322. 

CaaninculaU :  furnished  with  a  carancle. 

CaiyophyilacesB,  395. 

CaryophyflaeeouM  (corolla)  :  pink-lika^ 
276. 

Car}f6pm»:  a  grain,  314. 

Cascine,  198. 

Cashew,  40$. 

Cassava,  472.  ^  t 
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Cassia-bark,  467. 

Casior-oii,  472. 

OoBtrate  (stamen) :  with  no  anth^  or 
one  containing  no  pollen. 

Oatapttaloaa :  where  the  petals  are  unit- 
ed with  each  other  at  the  base  and 
with  the  base  of  the  stamens,  as  in 
the  Mallow  family. 

Catechu,  414. 

Cai€nulate :  composed  of  parts  united 
end  to  end|  like  tlie  links  of  a  chain. 

Catkin :  see  Ament,  213. 

CawJate :  tailed  or  tail-pointed. 

Oaudex,  101. 

Caudide :  a  little  stalk,  like  that  of  the 
pol  len-mass  of  Orchis,  &c.,  fig.  1 235 

Camfscent :  obviously  haying  a  stem. 

Gaulicle :  a  little  stem,  or  a  rudimentary 
stem ;  the  radicle,  71. 

Caadine,  or  cauUnar:  relating  to  a 

OauUs :  the  main  stem,  91. 

Cayenne  pepper,  456. 

Cedrclaccie,  401. 

Cedron,  405. 

CelastraceiB,  408. 

Cell :  a  cavity  of  an  anther,  ovary,  &c., 
281,291.  In  vegetable  anatomy, 
one  of  the  vesicles,  or  elements  of 
which  a  plant  is  composed,  23. 

Cell-formation,  27. 

Cell-growth,  30. 

Cell-multiplication,  28.    • 

Cellular  Itarkf  or  enoelope,  121. 

Cellular  Plants,  68. 

Cellular  tissue,  or  sfnicfure,  23. 

Cellule:  same  as  Cell  (in  veg.  anatomy). 

COJulose,  27,  192. 

CeltidL>8e,  474. 

Centii/wjal  inflorescence,  218. 
'^        radicle,  326. 

Centripetal  inflorescence,  212. 
"        radicle,  326. 

CeratophyllacesB,  470. 

drtal:  'belonging  to  com  or  com- 
plants ;  these  having  been  called 
the  gift  of  Ceres. 

CemiuMs:  nodding. 

Chaff:  tlie  scales  or  bracts  on  the  re- 
cepLicIe  which  subtend  each  a  flow- 
er in  the  heads  of  many  Compositie, 
03  the  Sunflower ;  also  the  glumes, 
&c.  of  Grasses ;  215,  435. 

Chaffy :  provided  with,  or  of  the  texture 
of  chaff. 

Chaldza:  the  part  of  the  ovule  where 
the  coats,  nucleus,  &c.  are  all  unit- 
ed;  298,  fig.  521,  a,  526,  c. 

Channelled:  see  CanaUculate. 

CharaceiB,  510. 

Characters :  the  essential  marks  distin- 
guishing one  species,  genus,  &c. 
from  tliose  most  resembling  it,  362. 


Chartaceous :  of  the  texture  of  paper  or 
parchment 

Checkerberry,  441. 

ChenopodiacesB,  464. 

Cherry,  417. 

Chestnut,  477. 

Chldrophyll :  leaf-green,  58. 

Chlor6sis :  a  loss  of  color ;  a  reversion 
of  the  petals,  &c  of  a  blossom  to 
green  leaves. 

ChlorospermesB,  509. 

Chocolate,  398. 

Chdrisis :  the  division  of  one  organ  into 
two  or  more,  243. 

ChromuU :  the  coloring  matter  of  plants, 
especially  of  petiOs,  &c. 

ChrysobalanacesB,  415. 

Cicatrix :  a  scar  left  by  the  fall  of  a  leaf 
or  other  organ. 

Cilia  (sing,  dlium,  the  eyelash) :  hairs  or 
bristles  fringing  the  margin  of  any- 
thing ;  those  of  the  inner  peristome 
of  a  Moss,  502. 

Ciliate :  the  margin  fringed  with  hairs. 

Cinchona,  432. 

CinchonesB,  432. 

Cin€nchk/ma,  49. 

Cinereous,  cineraoeous:  ash-gray. 

Cinnamon,  467. 

Cireinate:  involute  from  the  top;  144, 
fig.  219. 

CircuUtion  in  cells,  31, 178. 

Circumcissilej  or  drcunucissile:  opening 
or  divided  by  a  transverse  circular 
line;  317,  fig.  588. 

Circumscription :  the  general  outline. 

Cirrhosef  cirrhiferous :  tendril-bearing, 
or  with  organs  serving  as  a 

Cirrhus:  a  tendril. 

CistacesB,  393. 

Cistdnui :  a  kind  of  sac  lining  the  cham- 
ber under  a  stomate  in  certain 
plants. 

Classes,  360. 

Classification,  358. 

CiathraU:  laUieed. 

Ctavate,clavijbrm:  club-shaped;  narrow 
below  and  thickened  towards  the 
summit 

Qavkulate :  with  tendrils,  or  lea&talks 
acting  as  such  (daoicuLtM). 

Claw:  the  narrowed  base  of  a  petal, 
&c.,  276. 

Cleft :  cut  to  about  the  middle,  and  with 
narrow  or  acute  sinuses ;  159,  fig. 
261,265. 

(limbing:  rising  by  laying  hold  of  oth- 
er objects  in  any  way,  102. 

dindnthiwn :  the  receptacle  of  the  flow- 
ers in  Compositfls. 

Cloves,  418. 

dub-shaped:  seeClavate.      ^  . 
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Clnsiaccie,  400. 

Guttered :  collected  into  a  bmich. 

ClifpecUe :  buckler-shaped. 

Coac^rvate :  heaped  together. 

Coddunaie:  cohering ;  united  at  the  base 
or  farther. 

CbaZescence,  249. 

Coaleacent :  growing  together. 

Coarctate :  crowded  together. 

Coated:  composed  of  lajers;  or  fur- 
nished with  a  rind. 

Oobivebbedf  or  oobwebbjf:  bearing  long 
hairs  like  cobweb  or  gossamer. 

Cocculus  Indicus,  384. 

CoocuB  (pi.  cocci)  :  anciently  a  beny ; 
now  used  for  the  closed  carpels  into 
which  manj  fruits  split  (316),  as 
those  of  Euphorbia,  fig.  1 143, 1145, 
and  Verbena,  fig.  985. 

Cochledriform:  shaped  like  a  spoon  (cocA- 
lear), 

QkMeatQ:  like  a  snail-shell  (oocA^ox). 

Cocoa-plum,  415. 

Codo9p€fmou8 :  L  e.  hollow-seeded ;  the 
top  and  bottom  incurved,  as  in  Co- 
riander-seed. 

Coffee,  433. 

Coherent :  united  together. 

Cohesion  of  parts,  250,  &c 

Ooleorhiza  (root-sheath) :  the  sheath  or 
covering  (belonging  to  the  cotyle- 
don or  plumule)  through  which  the 
radicle  of  most  Kndogens  bursts  in 
germination. 

ColUwy  oolluin :  the  neck  or  line  of  junc- 
tion between  the  prinuiry  stem  and 
root 

Collective  fruits,  318. 

Colocynth,  423. 

Colored :  of  some  other  color  than  gi«en. 

Columbo-root,  384,  457. 

Columbia :  the  axis,  or  central  column, 
of  a  pod  or  spore-case. 

Column :  the  united  filaments  of  mon- 
adelphous  stamens,  or  the  united 
filaments  and  style  in  gynandrous 
flowers;  281,  fig.  468. 

Columnar:  pillar-shaped. 

Coma :  a  tufk  of  any  sort,  especially  a 
tufb  of  hairs  on  a  seed,  321,  fig. 
602 ;  the  whole  head  of  a  tree,  &c 

ComatSf  or  comoee :  bearing  a  coma. 

CombretacesB,  419. 

CommelynacesB,  or  Commelinacess,  496. 

Qfmmissure:  the  line  of  junction  of  two 
carpels;  used  mostly  in  Umbel- 
lifers,  426. 

Common :  used  as  "  gemral,"  opposed 
to  partial. 

Gfmplanate:  flattened. 

CompUie  flower:  having  all  the  kinds  of 
organs,  222,  238. 


ComjUicaJte :  folded  upon  itself. 

Composite,  435. 

CompQundfiouxr,  215,  fig.  323  -  325,  and 
435,  fig.  887,  &c. 

Compound  uaf:  one  composed  of  two  or 
more  blades,  163. 

Compound  pistil,  290. 

Compound  spike,  raceme,  ttmbd,  &c^  216. 

Compressed:  flattened  on  two  opposite 
sides. 

Concentric  knfers  of  wood,  112, 123. 

Conchiform:  shell-shaped. 

ConcMored :  all  of  one  color. 

Condti]9licate ;  folded  together  length- 
wise, 144.  165. 

Cone:  see  Strobile,  319. 

Conflambuinate:  stuck  together  by  their 
adjacent  faces,  as  the  cotyledons  of 
Horsechestnut,  327. 

Conferted:  crowded. 

Conflttent:  running  together,  or  blended 
into  one. 

Conformed:  similar  to;  or  closely  fitted 
to,  as  the  skin  to  the  kernel  of  a 
seed. 

Congested:  crowded  together. 

ContfUfbate:  clustered  into  a  balL 

Conglomerate:  thickly  clustered. 

ConifersB,  479. 

Conifirous:  cone-bearing. 

Conjugate  :  coupled ;  in  single  pairs. 

Conjugation,  332. 

Connate:  united  or  grown  together  fiom 
the  earliest  state,  251. 

Connate-per/oliate,  166,  fig.  294. 

Connective,  connectUmm :  the  part  of  the 
anther  connecting  its  two  Cfdls  or 
lobes,  281,282. 

Connivent:  conveieing. 

Conoidal:  approaching  a  conical  form. 

ConsolidateJ:  when  unlike  parts  an 
grown  together. 

Consolidation,  250. 

Continuous:  not  interrupted. 

Contorted:  twisted,  272. 

Contortuplicate :  twisted  and  folded. 

Contracted :  either  narrowed  or  short- 
ened. 

Contrary:  opposite  in  direction  to  some- 
thing it  is  compared  with,  as  the 
pod  of  Shepherd's  Purse  flattened 
contrary  to  the  partition. 

Qfnvolute  (rolled  up)  or  ctkwolutwe  asti- 
vation,  272. 

Cdnvolute  vematioa :  rolled  up  length- 
wise in  the  bud,  144. 

Convolvulaoes,  454. 

Copaiva,  414. 

Copal,  414. 

Copalcho-bark,  434. 

Cordate:  heart-shaped;  shaped  like  a 
heart  as  painted  upon  cardsy  the 
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sinus,  or  notched  end,  being  at  the 
base;  fig.  244.  * 

Cordiaceae,  451. 

Coriaceoiu:  of  a  leathery  consistence. 

Cork,  477. 

Corky :  of  the  textnre  of  cork. 

Corhf  envelope  or  layer  of  the  bark,  121, 
127. 

Corm  {eorrnvs) :  a  solid  bulb,  108. 

Cormopkytes:  plants  having  an  axis 
(root  and  stem),  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Thallophytes,  871 

ComacesB,  428. 

Corneous :  of  the  consistence  of  horn. 

CorrdcuUxte:  furnished  with  a  small 
horn. 

Comine,  428. 

Comule:  furnished  with  a  horn  {comu). 

CaroUa  :  the  inner  of  the  two  floral  en- 
velopes, 222,  275. 

OoroUdceous,  afroUine :  like  a  corolla  in 
appearance  or  texture,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  corolla. 

Cortfna :  a  crown,  such  as  the  append- 
age at  the  top  of  the  claw  of  the 
petals  of  Silene ;  246,  fig.  378. 

Coronate :  bearing  a  crown. 

Cortex :  the  bark  or  rind. 

Cortical:  pertaining  to  the  baric. 

Cdrticate :  furnished  with  a  distinct  rind. 

Ctfrytnb :  a  convex  or  flat-topped  flower- 
cluster,  211. 

Qfrymboee:  disposed  in,  or  resemblmg, 
corymbs. 

Costa :  a  rib,  or  midrib. 

Coetate :  ribbed,  or  with  a  midrib. 

Cotton,  44,  398. 

Coiyf^ons :  the  first  leaves  of  the  em- 
bryo ;  seed-leaves,  71, 324. 

Cotjfiijorm:  dish-shaped. 

Coumarin,  414. 

Cowitch,415. 

Cranberry,  439. 

CrassulacesB,  423. 

Cratenform:  goblet-shaped. 

Creeping:  running  on  or  beneath  the 
ground  and  rooting,  102. 

Cr^mocarp :  the  fruit  of  Umbellifene, 
425. 

Crenaie,  or  crenelled:  the  margin  fur- 
nished with  even  and  rounded 
notches  or  scallops ;  159,  fig.  256. 

Orihulate :  diminutive  of  Crenate. 

Crescendee,  447. 

Crested:  see  Cristate. 

Cr&rose:  pierced  with  holes  like  a 
sieve. 

Crinite :  bearded  with  long  hairs. 

Grispate:  curled. 

Cristate :  crested ;  bearing  any  elevated 
appendage  on  its  surface. 

Croes-hreeds :  individuals  originated  by 

45 


fertilizing  one  variety  or  species  by 
another,  356,  357. 

Crowberry,  474. 

Croum  (246,  279,  fig.  378) :  see  Corona. 

Crowned :  see  Coronate. 

Crouming:  borne  on  tiie  apex  of  any 
oigan. 

Cruciate,  or  cruciform :  cross-shaped, 
277,  as  the  corolla  of  the  Mustard 
family,  fig.  405. 

Cmcifene,  389. 

Crude  sap,  53,  190. 

Crustaceous :  crusty  in  texture,  hard 
and  brittle. 

Cryptogamia,  513. 

Cryptdgatnous  or  eryptogamic  :  relat- 
ing to 

Cryptogamous  Plants,  69,  330,  499. 

Crystals,  59. 

CdcullcUe,  or  atcuUiJbrm :  hooded  or 
hood-shaped  ;  rolled  up  like  a  cor- 
net of  paper,  503. 

Cucumber,  423. 

CncurbitaceiB,  423. 

Culm:  a  straw,  or  straw-like  stem,  101. 

CuUrate:  shaped  like  a  broad  knife- 
blade. 

Ciineate,  or  cun€ifirm :  wedge-shaped ; 
broad  above,  and  narrowed  to  the 
base,  with  straight  sides  ;  fig.  235. 

CunoniacesB,  or  Cunoniese,  525. 

Cupressineie,  480. 

Cup-shaped,,  cup^form:  hemispherical, 
and  hollow  above. 

CUpulaie :  furnished  with  a 

Cuptde,  or  cUpula :  the  acorn-cup,  314. 

CupulifersB,  476. 

Curled:  irregularly  folded  and  crimped. 

Currant,  421. 

Curvinerved,  158,  fig.  236. 

Curviserial:  in  curved  ranks,  141. 

Cuscuten,  or  Cnscutines,  455. 

Cushion :  the  swollen  base  of  a  leaf- 
stalk, or  the  enlargement  below  the 
insertion  of  many  leaves. 

Cispidate :  tipped  with  a  cusp,  or  sharp 
and  rigid  point ;  162,  fig.  275. 

Custard-Apple,  382. 

Cut :  see  Incised,  or  Dissected. 

CUtide :  the  outer  skin  or  pellicle  of  the 
epidermis,  149. 
^Jitibrm:  cup-shaped, 
cadaoea,  481. 

one  complete  torn  of  a  sphre ;  a 
circle. 

ical :  coiled  into  a  full  circle, 
circulation  in  cells,  31. 
)flindraceoius:  approaching  to  the 

Cylindrical:  circular  in  transverse  oat- 
line  and  tapering  gradually,  if  at 
all,  as  in  most  stems. 

C^tnboRjbrtn :  boat-shaped. 
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Cj/fM  (cyma) :  a  c1ii«ter  of  centrifagal 
inflorescenoeSfSlS. 

Cumose :  bearing  cymes,  or  cyme-like. 

(^lule  le^nuilo):  a  cytnelei,  or  little 
cyme,  218. 

C^ctrrhodium:  snrh  a  fruit  as  that  of 
Rose  (fig.  429)  and  Calycaothas, 
fig.  815,819. 

CfperacesB,  496. 

Cypsela :  an  acheninm  with  an  adher- 
ent calyz-tabe,  as  in  Ck)mpo8itaB. 

QfsUdium :  a  utricle. 

CgtoUast :  the  nucleus  of  a  T^getable 
celL 

Dammer  Pitch,  400. 

Deca-,  in  words  of  Greek  deriration : 
ten  ;  as  in 

Decagynia,  515. 

Decdf/ynottB :  with  ten  pistils  or  styles. 

Dfcdtnermu :  the  parts  in  tens,  234. 

Decilndria,  512. 

DecdndtouM:  with  ten  stamens,  280. 

DecapOalottS :  with  ten  petals,  276. 

Deciauoua :  falline  off,  or  subject  to 
fall;  as  petals  falling  after  blos- 
soming, 279,  and  leaves  before 
winter,  172. 

D^cfinatef  decUned:  turned  to  one  side. 

Dtcomffound:  seTend  times  compound- 
ed, 165. 

Decumbent ;  reclined  on  the  ground,  the 
summit  rising,  102. 

Decdrrent:  prolonged  below  the  inser- 
tion, as  the  leaves  of  the  Thistle, 
170. 

Decdssate:  the  sncoessive  pairs  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  142. 

Deduplication  {d^doublement),  243. 

Definite :  of  a  fixed  number,  and  not 
above  twelve  or  twen^. 

Definite  growOif  100. 

Definite  infloreKenoe,  217. 

Deflexed:  bent  downwards. 

Defidiate:  past  the  flowering  state. 

Defoliate :  having  cast  its  leaves. 

DehiMxnt  fruits,  &c,  315  ;  opening  by 

Dehiscence :  splitting,  as  do  pods,8 11,316. 
*'        of  anthers,  283. 

DdiqwKent:  the  stem  dissolving  into 
branches,  99. 

DiUoid:  shaped  like  the  Greek  capital  A. 

Demersed:  growing  under  water. 

Dendi-oid,  ckndritic :  tree-like. 

Dentate :  same  as  toothed  ;  159,  fig.  255. 

Dent(ctdate :  furnished  with  fine  teeth,  or 
denticnlations. 

Denddate :  made  naked. 

Depauperate :  dwarfed  in  size. 

Depresaed:  flattened  vertically  or  from 
above. 


Defending:  tending  gradually  down- 
wards. 

Descending  axity  72,  79. 

Desmidias,  or  Desmidiaoese,  510. 

Determinate  infioresoence,  217. 

Descriptive  Ik>tany,  15. 

Development,  19. 

Dextrine,  54,  193. 

Dextrone :  towards  tfie  right. 

Di'^  in  Greek  compounds ;  two. 

Diadelphia,  513. 

Diad^phoue:  stamens  united  by  their 
filaments  in  two  sets ;  280,  fig.  461. 

Diandria,  512. 

Didndroua :  with  two  stamens,  279. 

Diagndsis:  a  brief  essential  character. 

DicUifpdtcUous :  of  distinct  petals. 

DiapensiacesB,  454. 

Di^anotu:  transparent 

Diatomacen,  510. 

Dicdrpellanf :  of  two  carpels. 

Dichiam^deoM :  with  both  calyx  and 
corolla. 

DichondresB,  455. 

Dichdtomom :  forking  into  two  branches. 

DidinouM :  with  the  stamens  and  pistils 
in  separate  blossoms,  261. 

Dicdccous :  separable  into  two  cocci. 

Diootuiadonaus :  having  a  pair  of  cotyle- 
dons, 78,  326. 

Dicotyledons,  Dicotyledonous  Plants* 
114,326,370. 

Dtdgmous:  twin. 

DidynfCmia,  512. 

Didifnamous:  with  two  long  and  two 
shorter  stamens,  258,  281. 

Dffformed:  of  unusual  shape. 

Diffuse :  widely  and  loosely  spreading. 

Digamous:  having  flowers 'of  two  dif- 
ferent sexes. 

Digestion,  190. 

Aj^itate  (fingered):  compound,  with  die 
parts  all  arising  from  the  same 
point ;  163,  fig.  277. 

Digitateltf  tri-plurifoliolate,  164. 

Dig^'nia,  515. 

Dip^nma :  with  two  pistUs  or  styles,  287. 

Diiieniacen,  380. 

Dimerous :  the  parts  in  twos,  234,  239. 

Dimidiate:  halved,  or  appearing  as  if 
one  half  or  side  were  wanting,  283. 

Dimdrpkous :  of  two  forms. 

Dicecia,  613. 

Dieedous :  with  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  blossoms  on  different 
individuals,  262. 

DioscoreaceiD,  492. 

Diosmess,  407. 

DipAaJous :  of  two  petals,  276. 

Dtph^lous:  two-leaved,  275. 

Diplost^numous :  stamens  double  the 
petals  or  sepals  in  number. 
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BipsaceflB,  436. 

Bipterocarpes,  400. 

Dipterous:  two-winged. 

Disciform:  disk-shape;  flat  and  circa- 
lar,  like  a  disk  or  quoit. 

Ducoidal,  discoid:  like  a  disk;  or  be- 
longing to  the  disk;  destitate  of 
niys,  436. 

DiafpcuouM  '  of  two  sepals. 

Diiky  or  disc:  a  flesh  j  expansion  of  the 
receptacle  of  a  flower,  267  :  the 
central  part  of  a  head  of  flowers, 
as  opposed  to  the  border,  436  ;  the 
face  of  any  flat  body,  as  opposed 
to  the  margins. 

Disk-bearing  W(K>dy  tissae,  43. 

Disk-flowers,  436. 

Dissected:  cut  into  pieces,  or  nearly  so. 

Dissepiment :  the  partition  of  a  pod,  291. 

Dissilient :  bursting  in  pieces. 

Dbtichous:  in  two  vertical  ranks,  134. 

Distinct :  when  parts  of  the  same  name 
are  unconnected,  251. 

DivdricaU :  straddling  widely. 

Divergent:  seputiting,  their  summits 
inclining  trom  each  other. 

Divided:  cut  into  distinct  portions; 
160,  fig.  263,267. 

Dodeoa- :  in  Greek  derivatives  ;  twelve. 

Dodecagynia,  515. 

Dodecdgynous :  with  twelve  pistils  or 
styles. 

Dodecandria,  512. 

Dodecdndrous:  with  twelve  (or  from 
twelve  to  nineteen)  stamens,  280. 

Doldbri/orm :  axe-shaped. 

Dorsal :  belonging  to  the  back  (doman). 

Dorsal  suture,  280. 

Doited  ditcts,  as. 

Dotted  leaves,  &c. :,  marked  with  small 
spots,  either  colored,  or  transparent 
and  appearing  like  punctures. 

Double  flowers  :  monstrous  blossoms, 
with  the  petals  unduly  multiplied, 
222,  229. 

Doubly  compound,  164. 

Downy :  clothed  with  soft  pubescence. 

Dragon's  blood,  414,  493. 

Droseraces,  394. 

Drupacoous :  like  or  pertaining  to  a 

Drupe:  a  stone-fruit,  312. 

DntpeUt:  a  diminutive  drupe,  313. 

Dryaden,  418. 

Ductf ,  45. 

Dumose:  bushy. 

Duplicate.'  doubled  or  folded. 

Durdmen:  heart-wood,  126. 

Dwarf:  comparatively  low  in  stature. 

E-,  or  Ex-,  as  a  prefix,  means  destitute 
of ;  as,  eooetate,  ribless ;  ex(iUmmi' 
nous,  without  albumen,  &c. 


Eared:  see  Anriculate. 

Earthy  constituents  of  plants,  1^9, 186. 

Ebenaoeae,  442. 

Ebineous :  black  like  ebony. 

Ebony,  442. 

Ebrdcteate :  destitate  of  bracts. 

Ebrddeolate :  destitute  of  bractlets. 

Elnimeous :  white  like  ivory. 

Eddnate:  beset  with  prickles  (like  a 
hedgehog). 

Ecldnuiate:  rough  with  small  prickles. 

Edentate:  toothless. 

Effete :  past  the  perfect  or  productive 
state. 

Efftlse:  very  loosely  spreading. 

Lglandahse:  destitute  of  glancb. 

Elaborated  sap,  53. 

Elieagnaceaa,  467. 

Elaiers,  40,  505. 

Elatinaces,  395. 

Elementary  constituents  of  plants,  1 79. 

Elementary  structure  of  plants,  17. 

Ellipsoidal:  approaching  the  form  of 

Elliptical:  oval  or  oblong,  and  with 
both  ends  similar  and  regularly 
rounded. 

Emarginate :  notched  at  the  end ;  162, 
fig.  273. 

Embracing :  surroonding,  as  by  abroad 
,     attachment 

Embryo:  the  rudimentary  plantlet  in  a 
seed,  71, 323. 

Embryo-saCt^OA, 

Embryogeny :  the  formation  of  the  em- 
bryo, 304. 

Embryonal  vesicle,  306. 

Emened :  raised  out  of  water. 

Emetine,  433. 

Enantiobldstous :  with  the  embryo  at  the 
end  of  the  (orthotropous)  seed  dia- 
metrically opposite  the  hUum,  as  in 
Tradescantia. 

Endecagynia,  515. 

Endecdgynous :  with  eleven  pistils  or 
,     styles. 

Endooarp :  the  inner  layer  of  a  pericarp, 

,      310,312. 

Endochromo:  the  coloring   matter  of 

f      Alge. 

Endogen,  Endogena,  EndiSgenoos 
Plants,  113,370,482. 

Enddgtnous  structure,  113,  114. 

Endophldum:  inner  bark,  120. 

Endoplafra:  the  innermost  seed-coat, 
321. 

EndorhizsB :  a  synonyme  for  Endogens. 

EndorkCzal:  said  of  an  embiro  which 
has  the  radicle  sheathed  by  the 
cotyledon  or  plumule  wrapped 
around  it. 

Endosmdse,  or  Endosnufsis,  33. 

E'ndosperm :  the  albumen  of  the  seed. 
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especially  when  this  is  formed  in  the 
,      embryo-«ac  of  the  ovnle,  S22,  323. 
Andosiome:    the   orifice  of  the  inner 

coat  of  the  ovale,  298. 
Endoih4cium:  the  inner  lining  of  the 

cells  of  an  anther. 
Enerved:  nerreless. 
Ermea- :  nine ;  as  in 
Enneagynia,  515. 

Etmedgynous:  with  nine  pistils  or  styles. 
Enneandria,  512. 
Ennedndroii$:  with  nine  stamens. 
Enneap^UdonM :  nine-petalled,  276. 
Eniklal:  without  a  node. 
Entate :  same  as 
Enst/orm:  sword-shaped. 
Entire:  the  maigin  whole  and  eren, 

not  toothed  or  cnt,  158,  275. 
Eniopkjftn:  plants  parasitic  within  oth- 
er plants. 
Epacrioefle,  440. 
Ejphemeral:  lasting  bttt  a  day. 
Epi-,  in  Greek  compounds :  npon. 
Epiedfyx:  an  involucel  resembling  an 

exterior  calyx,  as  in  Mallow. 
Epicarp:  the  outermost  layer  of  a  peri- 
carp, 310. 
EpichiUum :  the  upper  part  of  the  lip  of 

an  Orchid,  when  different  from  the 

lower. 
EjriaSroUim :  upon  the  corolla. 
Epidermal :  relating  to  the 
Epid^rmia:   the  skin  of  a  plant;  51, 

122,  148. 
Epigdous :  growing  on  or  close  to  the 

ground. 
Epfyytuna :  upon  the  ovary,  252,  268, 

281. 
Epip^alouM :  npon  the  corolla,  281 . 
Epiphlceum :  outer  or  corky  bark,  121. 
EpiphfUoM :  upon  a  leaf. 
Epiphfudf  or  tpipk^ic :  relating  to 
E^pipnytea,   plants  growing  affixed  to 

another  phint,  but  not  nourished 

by  it,  87. 
Epipterom :  winged  at  the  top. 
Episperm :  the  outer  seed-coat,  320. 
Equal:  regular,  or  of  die  same  length 

or  number,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Equilateral:  equal-sided. 
EquisetaoesB,  499. 

E'quitant:  riding  straddle,  145,  165. 
Erianthoua :  woolly-flowered. 
Ericaoes,  439. 
Ergot,  498. 
Eriocanlonacen,  496. 
Eriogonen,  466.     • 
Erase:  eroded,  as  if  gnawed. 
Ertktrate:  not  beaked. 
Escalloniess,  425. 
Essential  organs  of  the  flower,  222. 
Estivation :  see  .Astivmtioa. 


EUxrio :  a  name  for  such  a  fruit  as  a 
raspberry  and  blackberry. 

Euphoroiaceft,  471. 

Evolved,  or  evdlvular :  valveless. 

Evergreen :  holding  the  leaves  over^ria- 
ter  or  longer,  172. 

Exalhttminous :  without  albumen,  323. 

Excentric :  out  of  the  centre,  325 ;  ono- 
sided. 

Excretions,  57,  1 78. 

Excwrrent :  protruding  beyond  the  apex, 
as  when  the  midrib  of  a  leaf  pro- 
jects :  or  running  to  the  very  sum- 
mit, as  the  main  stem  of  a  Fir,  99. 

Exhalation,  175. 

Exocarp :  die  outer  layer  of  a  pericarp, 

,      312. 

Exogen,  Ex(5gcnae,  Exogenous  I^ants, 
113,370. 

Exogenous  structure,  113,  116. 

Exorhize  :  a  synonyme  of  Exogens ; 
the  radicle  in  these  being 

Exorhbal:  not  enclosed  or  sheathed 
by  die  cotyledons  or  plumule. 

Exoerndse,  or  ExoemdsiSy  33. 

E'xostome :  the  orifice  of  the  outer  coat 
of  an  ovule,  298. 

Exostdsis :  an  indurated  protuberance. 

Exoihecium :  outer  coat  of  the  anther. 

E'xplanate:  outspread  or  broadly  flat- 
tened. 

Exserted,  exsM :  protruding  beyond,  as 
the  stamens  out  of  the  corolla  in 
fig.  450. 

ExstifHilate :  destitute  of  stipules,  171. 

Exterior:  as  applied  to  the  parts  of  a 
blossom,  tne  same  as  anterior, 

Extine :  the  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain, 
286. 

Extra-axiUarg :  out  of  the  axil,  99, 
220. 

Extrorse :  turned  outwards,  %2. 

Facies :  the  general  aspect. 

Falcatey  falciform :  scythe-shaped ;  flat 
and'cur\'ed,  the  edges  parallel. 

Families,  359. 

Fan-shaped:  see  Flabelliform. 

Farina :  starch,  54. 

Farinaceous :  mealy;  containing  starrh. 

Fdrinose :  covered  with  mealy  powder. 

Fdsciate:  banded;  apnlied  also  to  mon- 
strous stems  which  grow  flat. 

Fasdation :  the  singular  monstrous  ex- 

San.9ion  of  stems,  &c.  as  in  the  gar- 
en  Cock's-comb. 
Fdscide:  a  closo  cyme  or  closter  of 
flowers,  219;  a  bundle  of  leaves 
crowded  like  those  of  the  Lftrch, 
flff.  213. 
Faadaed:  growing  in  tofts  or  dusters, 
84,  142. 
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FasekulaU:  in  small  tufts. 
Faatftjiate:  close,  panllel,  and  upright. 
Faux  {pL/ctaeei) :  the^org«  or  thnxit. 
Fdoeolate,  fauose :    with  deep  pits,  like 

honeycomb. 
Feather-veined:   hayinf^  veins  all  pro- 
ceeding from  a  midrib,  155. 
Feathery :  see  plumose. 
F^cuia:   starch,  54. 
Femaie flower:  see  Fertile  flower. 
Fenestrate:  pierced  with  one  or  more 

holes,  like  windows. 
Ferrw/ineouM  or/erruffinouM :  of  the  color 

of  iron-rust. 
Fertile:    capable    of   producing   fruit 

Stamens  are  also  said  to  1^  fertile 

when  their  anthers  contain  good 

pollen. 
Fertue   flower:    one     having    pistils, 

261. 
Fertilization,  300. 
Fibre,  4i, 
Fibril:  a  delicate  fibre-like  bodj;  the 

roo^hairB,  81. 
Fibrtilifarm  tissue,  48. 
Fibrillose :   bearing  fibrils  :   diminutive 

of  fibrous. 
Fibrine,  198. 
Fibrous  orflbrote :  composed  of  slender 

threads  or  fibres. 
F^bro-vascular  tissue  or  sjrstem,  50. 
Fiddie^iafmi:  obovate  and  contracted 

on  each  side. 
Fig,  215,  475,  and  fig.  590-592. 
FUament :  the  stalk  of  an  anther,  223, 

281.    Or  any  slender  thread. 
FOlamentouM,  or  Jiiamentose :  composed 

of  threads  or  filaments. 
Filiccs  (Ferns),  500. 
FHicologif :  the  part  of  Botany  which 

treats  of  Ferns. 
Filiform :  shaped  like  a  thread ;  slender 

and  terete,  166. 
FUip^hdulous :  hanging  from  a  thread, 

as  the  tuberous  roots  of  Spiraea  fili- 

pcndula. 
Fimbriate:  fringed;  bordered  by  slen- 
der processes  or  appendages. 
Ftmbrillate  or  flmbrilli/eroas :    diminu- 
tive of  the  last 
Fingered :  see  Digitate. 
J^sst^rous :  propagating  by  division 

mto  two  portions. 
Fistular  or  Fdtulose:  hollow  through 

Its  length,  as  the  leaves  of  Onion. 
Fldbellate,  or  flaMliform :  fan-shaped  ; 

broadlj    wedge-shaped    with    the 

summit  rounded. 
Flacourtiaoeie,  392. 
FldgtUaie:  hcaxyn^flaq^la,  i.  e.  runners, 

like  those  of  the  Strawberry. 
Flag€tl{form :  long,  taper,  and* supple, 

45* 


like  tlie  thong  of  a  whip  ;  rnnncr- 
like. 

Flavescent :  yellowish  or  pale  yellow. 

Flopous:  yotlow. 

Flax,  402. 

Fleshy :  succulent,  or  of  the  consistence 
of  flesh,  84. 

FTdxuose,  or  flexuous:  zigzag ;  bent  alter- 
nately inwards  and  outwards. 

Floating:  growing  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

Flocoose:  bearing  or  clothed  with  locks 
of  soft  hairs  or  wool. 

Flora  (the  goddess  of  flowers) :  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  speciea  of  plants  of  a 
country ;  or  a  work  systematically 
describing  them. 

Floral:  belonging  to  the  flower. 

Floral  envelopes :  flower-leaves,  222,  268 

Florescence:  same  as  antliesis. 

Floret:  a  small  flower,  or  a  separate 
blossom  of  a  so-called  compound 
flower. 

FloridcsB,  509. 

FlorS/erous:  flower-bearing. 

Fldsadous :  composed  of  or  bearing^/Zos- 
culi,  i.  e.  florets ;  or  composed  of 
tubular  flowers  only. 

Flowei\70,  221. 

Flower-bud,  209,  224. 

Flowering,  204. 

Flowering  Plants,  69,  369,  375. 

Flowerless  Plants,  69,  330,  499. 

FluitcuU  :  floating  on  water. 

FUviiUUe :  belonging  to  flo^ving  water. 

Fly-traps,  168. 

Foliaceous:  leaf-like,  i.  e.  thin,  membra- 
naceous and  green;  or  bearing 
leikves. 

Foliar:  belonging  to  leaves  (flilia). 

Foliation  :  leafing  out 

Foliate :  clothed  with  leaves ;  or,  with  a 
numeral  prefix,  donotini;  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  ;  as,  bifoliate,  two- 
leaved  :  trifoliate,  ^ree-Icavcd,  &c. 

Fdliolate:  consisting  of  leaflets  {^fo- 
Uola) ;  as,  bifoUaie^  a  leaf  havmg 
two  leaflets,  or  trifltliolate,  having 
three  leaflets,  &c. 

Fdliose :  bearing  numerous  leaves. 

Follicle:  a  simple  pod  opening  down 
one  side  ;  815,  fig.  579. 

FolKcular,  of  Uie  nature  of  a  follicle. 

Fordmen :  an  aperture  or  orifice,  298. 

Foraminidose :  pierced  with  small  holes. 

Fdfrcipate :  forked  like  a  pair  of  pincers.* 

Forked:  branching  into  two  or  more 
divisions. 

Fornicate:  arched  over,  bearing  a 

Fornix,  pi,  Jifmioea :  little  arched  scales 
in  the  throat  of  a  corolla,  as  in 
that  of  Ilound's-tongue.  \^ 
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FOveaU:  pitted^liavingybMas  or  depres- 
sions of  tho  surface. 

Fdveolaie :  marked  with  littlo  pits  or  ae- 
pressions  {Jov^dUx). 

FovuJa:  minute  particles  in  the  fluid 
contained  in  pollen,  286. 

/V00;  separate;  not  united  with  dis- 
similar parts,  250. 

Fringed:  see  Fimbriate. 

Frond:  the  foliage  or  Ferns  (500), 
Liverworts  (504),  &c.,  67. 

Frondetcence :  the  act  of  l^ng. 

Frondote :  leafy,  or  more  commonlj  it 
now  means  fromUlike,  or  producing 
A/rond  instead  of  ordinary  foliage, 
504. 

Frvdi/ioation :  fruiting,  or  the  fruit  and 
what  attends  it. 

Fructification,  orgam  of:  the  stamens 
and  pistils. 

Fruit,  308. 

Fruit-doU,  of  Ferns,  501. 

Frwneniaceous :  producing  starch,  or  re- 
lating to  com  {/rumentum). 

Fnittuiose :  consisting  of  small  portions 
or  fragments. 

Fnttesoent :  becoming  shrubby. 

Frutteuloae :  venr  small  and  shrubby. 

Fhiticote :  shrubby  ;  relating  to  a 

Fruiex :  a  shrub. 

FucacesB,  509. 

Fugacious :  falling  off  or  perishing  rery 
early,  as  the  calyx  of  the  Poppy, 
and  the  corolla  of  Cistus;  172. 

FulcrcUe :  belonging  to  or  fum ished  with 
fulcra  (props),  i.  e.  with  append- 
ages such  as  tendrils,  prickles,  stip- 
ules, &c. 

FuliginotiSf  or  fidiginose :  soo^  \^  dark 
and  deep  brown. 

Fulvous:  tawny:  orange-yellow  mixed 
with  gray. 

Fumariaccte,  389. 

Fundamental  organs,  70. 

Fungi,  507. 

Fungiform:  mushroom-shaped. 

Fungufiform :  diminutive  of  the  last. 

Fungose :  spongy  in  texture. 

Funiculus :  the  seed-stalk,  297, 321. 

Funnd -shaped,  Junnelform  :  see  Infun- 
dibuliform,  277. 

Furcate :  forked,  the  forks  spreading. 

Furfuraceous  :  scurfy. 

Furrowed:  see  Sulcate. 

Fuscous:  grayish-brown. 

Fusiform :  spindle-shaped ;  84,  fig.  138. 

Fustic,  475. 

Galbanum,  427. 

GaJhulus:  a  fleshy  and  closed  strobile 
imitating  a  berry,  as  a  Juniper- 
berry,  320. 


Galea:  a  helmet;  an  ardied  Bepal  or 
petal,  278,  fig.  458. 

Gdleate :  having,  or  shaped  like,  a  hel- 
met. 

Galingale,  490. 

Galls,  477. 

Gamboge,  400. 

Gdmophylhus :  composed  of  leaves 
united  by  their  edges,  275. 

Gamop^lalotu :  compoMd  of  united  pe- 
tals, 249,  275. 

Gamos€palous :  of  united  sepals,  249. 

Gelatinous  coils  in  cells,  40. 

Geminate :  in  pairs. 

Gemma :  a  bud  or  growing  point 

Gemmation :  budding  growth,  31 . 

G€mmuU :  a  young  bud ;  the  plumule. 

Genera  :  plural  of  genus. 

General :  the  opposite  of  partial ;  as  the 

General  involucre  of  a  compound  um- 
bel, &c..  216. 

Generic :  relating  to  the  genus. 

Geniculate:  bent  abruptly  like  a  knee. 

Gentianaceie,  456. 

Gentianine  (Gentian),  457. 

Genus,  358. 

Geographical  Botany :  the  study  of 
plants  in  respect  to  their  geograph- 
ical distribution. 

Gcraniaccae,  403. 

Germ :  the  eye  of  a  bud ;  or  any  grow- 
ing point ;  or  an  embryo,  323. 

Germen :  an  old  name  for  the  ovary. 

Germinal  vesicle,  306. 

Germination  :  growth  of  the  embryo 
from  the  seed,  71,  328. 

GerontogcBous :  belonging  to  the  Old 
World. 

Gesneriacese,  44. 

Gibber:  an  enlargement,  or  gibbosity 
of  any  sort,  on  one  side  of  a  calyx, 
a  fruit,  &c. 

Gibberose  or  gibbous:  swollen  or  en- 
larged on  one  side. 

^tZ^f  of  Fungi,  500. 

Ginger,  490. 

Ginseng,  428. 

Glabrous :  smooth,  i.  e.  destitute  of  hmr- 
iness. 

Glabrate :  smoothed,  or  becoming  near- 
ly  glabrous. 

Glddiate:  sword-shaped. 

Glands:  any  secreting  apparatus,  53. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  any  pnv 
jection  or  appendage  the  nature 
and  function  of  which  is  not  obvi- 
ous, 264.  Glans  is  also  the  classi- 
cal name  of  an  acorn  and  chestnut. 

Glandular,  glandulijerous,  glandttlose  : 
bearing  glands,  or  gland-like  in 
texture. 

Glandular  hairs,  52. 
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Glandular  woodtf  tissue,  43. 

Glareose:  growing  in  gravelly  places. 

(Jlaucescent:  verging  upon  or  slichtly 

Glaucous :  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom, 
which  rubs  off,  as  the  sorfaoe  of  a 
cabbage-leaf  or  a  plum,  or  so 
whitened  as  to  appear  to  have  a 
bloom,  56. 

Globose :  spheiical  or  nearly  so. 

Globular:  nearly  globose  or  spheri- 
cal. 

Glochtdnus,  or  glochidiate  :  barbed ; 
hooked  back  at  the  point,  like  the 
barb  of  a  fish-hook,  or  with  two  or 
more  such  barbs  at  the  point. 

Glomerate :  clustered  into  a 

Gliftnertde :  a  capitate  cyme,  i.  e.  a  cyme 
condensed  into  a  head,  219. 

Gloesolofjy:  the  department  of  Botany 
which  explains  tho-technicai  terms 
of  the  science,  15. 

Glwnaceous:  bearing,  or  resembling 
glumes. 

Glume :  one  of  the  husks  or  chaff  of 
Grasses,  &c.,  497. 

Glumelle :  an  inner  glume  or  palea. 

Gluten,  197. 

Glutine,  198. 

Gdnophore :  a  stalk  elevating  both  sta- 
mens and  pistil,  267. 

Gooseberry,  421. 

Gossi/pitie:  cottony. 

Gourd  (a  pcpo),  423, 

Grafting.  100, 

Grain,  314. 

Gramineas,  497. 

Granadilla,  422. 

Granular :  composed  of  grains  or  gran- 
ules. 

Granulate:  composed  of  little  kernels 
or  coarse  grains. 

Granules :  any  minute  particles. 

Grape,  408. 

Green  layer  of  the  bark,  121. 

Grossulacese,  420. 

GrumouSy  or  grntnose:  consisting  of 
clustered  grains. 

Guaiacum,  405. 

Guava,418. 

Gum  Animi,  400.  Gum  Arabic,  414. 
Gum  Elemi,  407.  Gum  Traga- 
canth  and  Senegal,  414. 

Gutta-percha,  57. 

Gutlate :  sprinkled  with  colored  dots  or 
small  spots. 

GuttifcrsB,  400. 

Gymnocdrpous :  naked-fruited. 

Gymnospermia,  315. 

Gymnosp^rmoius :  naked-secdod,  296. 

Gymnospcrms,  or  Gymnospermous 
Plants,  297,  371,479. 

Gyndcium :  the  pistils  of  a  flower,  223. 


Gynandria,  513 

Gyndndrous :  stamens  borne  on  tlie  pis- 
til, especially  on  the  style;  253, 
281,  fig.  468. 

Gpnobase :  the  base  of  a  style,  or  sum- 
mit of  a  receptacle,  on  or  around 
which  two  or  more  carpels  are  in- 
serted, as  in  Rue,  Sage,  Geranium, 
&c.,  267. 

Gynophore:  the  stalk  of  a  pistil,  267. 

Gyrate  or  gyrose :  bent  round,  or  bent 
back  and  forth. 

Habit  {Habitus) :  the  general  aspect  of 

a  plant. 
Habitat :  tlie  habitation,  or  situation  in 

which  a  plant  is  naturally  found. 
Hackberry,  474. 
Hsematine,  414. 
HsemodoraceiB,  492. 
Hairs,  52. 
Hairy:    clothed  or  beset  with  hnirs, 

which  are  separately  distinguish- 
able. 
Halberd-shaped,  or  Halberd-lieaded :  see 

Hastate. 
Haloragese,  420. 
Halved:  sco  Dimidiate ;  appearing  as  if 

one  half  was  absent. 
Hamamelaceie,  425. 
Hamate,  or  hamose:  hooked. 
Hdmulose :  diminutive  of  hamate. 
Hastate:  halberd-headed;  shaped  like 

a  halberd,  viz.  with  a  sjircading 

lobe  at  the  base  on  each  side ;  157, 

fig.  250. 
Hazel-nut,  476. 
Head :     see     Capitulnm ;     213,     fig. 

320,  &c. 
Headed:  same  as  capitnto. 
Heart-shaped:  see  Cordate. 
Heart-wood,  35,  124,  126. 
Hebetate:  blunted,  having  a  soft  obtuse 

point. 
Helicoid :   coiled  into  a  helix  or  snail- 
shell,  or  tending  to  be  rolled  up ; 

as  in  Fig.  332. 
Helmet:  see  Galea,  278. 
Helobious :  living  in  marshes. 
H^volous:    grayish-yellow  mixed  with 

some  red. 
Hemi-  in  Greek  derivatives :  halved  or 

half;  as 
Hemi-andtropous :  half-anatropons. 
H^micarp :  a  half-fruit  of  Umbellifere ; 

same  as  mericarp. 
Hemitropal,  or  hemitropous:  nearly  the 

same  as  amphitropous. 
Hemp,  475. 
HepaticsB,  503. 
Hepta :  the  Greek  numeral  seven,  used 

in  the  following  compounds. 
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Hqstagynia,  515. 

Uejpldgynoiu :  having  seT6n  pistils  or 

styles. 
Beptdmerout :  the  parts  in  sevens. 
Heptandria,  512. 

Heptdndrous :  with  seyen  stamens,  280. 
Heptap^alouM :  of  seven  petals,  276. 
Hah,  101. 

HerbaceouB :  not  woody ;  of  a  soft  text- 
ure like  an  herb,  ioi,  102. 
Herbarium :  the  botanist's  collection  of 

dried  specimens  of  plants,  518. 
Hermd/throaite :  bisexaai,  261. 
Heaperidium:  a  firm-rinded  beny  like 

an  orange,  311. 
Hetero-,  in  Greek  derivatives :  nnlike ;  as 
Heterocdrpous:  having  two  kinds  of  fruit. 
HeUroe^phalBUB :  bearing  two  kinds  of 

heads ;  as  in  Baccharis. 
Heterodraaum,  140. 
HeterdganuHU :    bearing    two    sorts    of 

flowers,  436. 
H^engeneoits :  of  two  or  more  kinds. 
Heterdtropoutf  or  hetenftropalf  ovule  or 

seed  :  same  as  amphitropous,  300. 
Hexa-y  in  Greek  derivatives ;  six. 
Hexagynia,  515. 
Htxdgynma:    having    six    pistils    or 

styles. 
Hezdmenms :  the  parts  in  sixes,  234. 
Hexandria,  512. 

Hexdndrous :  with  six  stamens,  279. 
Hexap^lahuM:  six-pctalled,  276. 
Hexaphjflious :  six-leavod,  275. 
Hexdpterout:  six-winged. 
Hexas^pahtu :  with  six  sepals,  272. 
Hexast^monous :  having  six  stamens. 
Hickory-nut,  476. 
Hidden-veined:  where  the  veins  are  not 

visible,  as  those  of  the  leaves  of 

Pinks  and  Houseleeks. 
Hilar :  relating  to  the  hilum. 
Hilum :  the  scar,  or  point  of  attachment 

oftheseed,  297,  321. 
Hippocastanaoen,    or  HippocastanesB, 

410. 
IRppocr^piJorm :  horseshoenihaped. 
Hirsute:  clothed  with  coarse  hairs. 
Hispid:  beset  with  stiff  bristly  hairs. 
Hoary :   grayish-white  from  a  fine  pu- 

'bescence. 
Homocarwus:  bearing  fruits  all  of  one 

Homodrdmous,  or  homodromal,  140. 

Homdgamous :  when  all  the  flowers  of  a 
head,  &c.  are  alike,  436. 

Homogeneous :  all  of  the  same  nature  or 
structure. 

Homdlogous :  of  the  same  name ;  said 
of  parts  which  are  of  the  same 
morphological  nature ;  e.  g.  bracts, 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  sim- 
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lie  pistils  are  homologous  with 
saves ;  225,  231 .    See  Analogous. 

Homologue :  an  homologous  part. 

Homdmallous  (leaves,  &c.) :  originating 
all  round  an  organ,  but  directed  or 
curved  round  to  one  side  of  iu 

Homomdrpkovs :  of  one  form. 

Homatropousy  or  homctropal  (embryo)  : 
curved  in  the  same  way  as  the  seni, 
as  in  the  Chickweed,  fig.  621. 

Hops,  47i^. 

Hcarmf:  see  Corneous. 

Horizontal  system,  50,  112. 

Horius  Siccus:  same  as  herbarium. 

Huckleberry,  439. 

Humifuse :  spreading  flat  on  the  ground. 

Humus,  Humic  acid,  57. 

HMine :  transparent,  or  partly  so. 

Hybrid:  a  cross-breed  between  indivkl- 
uals  of  two  species,  357. 

Hydnuigiese,  425. 

Hydrocharidacese,  487. 

Hydroleacete,  or  Hydroleae,  452. 

Hydrophyllacev,  451. 

Hydrophyte:  a  water-plant. 

Hvdropterides,  502. 

l/uemtu:  belonging  to  winter. 

num€nium :  the  gills  of  Mushrooms,  &c., 
507. 

HymenophyllesB,  501. 

Hypdnthium :  a  naked  fleshy  i^ccptade, 
like  a  fig. 

Hypericacese,  394. 

HtffXh,  in  Greek  derivatives :  under. 

MypochUiwn :  the  under  part  of  the  lip 
of  Orchids,  when  lomted  or  other- 
wise distinguishable. 

Htfpocrat&iformf  or,  more  properly, 

Hypocratenmdrphous :  saiver-shapcd  ; 
i.  e.  with  a  limb  spreading  flat  at 
right  angles  to  the  tube;  277,  fig. 
457. 

Hypoffaous,  or  hypogcean  (flowers  or 
fruits) :  borne  under  ground,  76, 
78,328. 

Hypdgynous:  growing  under  the  pistil, 
and  free,  250,  268,  280. 

Hgpophyilous :  growing  on  the  lower 
side  of  a  leaf. 

Hysteranthous :  plants  whose  leaves  ap- 
pear later  than  the  blossoms,  as 
the  Red  Maple. 

Hysterophytal :  living  on  a  matrix,  either 
of  dead  or  living  omuiic  matter. 

Hysterfy>hytes :  same  as  Fungi,  &c. 

Icos-,  in  Greek  compounds :  twenty. 

Icosandria,  512. 

Icosdndrous :  having  20  stamens  or  more 

inserted  on  the  calyx,  280. 
IllecebresB,  396. 
Imbibition,  177.  ^  , 
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Imbricate,  imbricated,  {mbricative:  over- 
lapping, the  outer  covering  the  in- 
ner, and  brcakinp^  joints,  like  tiles 
on  a  roof,  144,  269. 

ImmarginaU :  not  margined. 

Immersed:  growing  wholly  underwater. 

hnpari-pinnate :  pinnate  with  an  odd 
leaflet ;  163,  fig.  288. 

Imperfect  flowen:  wanting  either  sta- 
mens or  pistils. 

Impregnation :  same  as  fertilization. 

Inane:  eihptj. 

Incanous:  hoary-white. 

Incised:  cut  irregularly  and  sharply; 
159,  fig.  259. 

Liduded:  not  projecting  beyond;  en- 
closed. 

Incomplete  flower:  wanting  some  one  or 
more  kinds  of  organs,  259. 

Inerassated:  thickened. 

Incrustations  in  cells,  58. 

Incubous :  the  apex  of  each  leaf  lying 
over  the  base  of  the  next,  as  in 
many  Hepaticffi. 

Incumbent:  leaning  or  lying  upon : 
said  of  the  cotyledons  when  the 
radicle  lays  againnt  the  back  of  one 
of  them,  390,  326,  fig.  705 ;  or 
when  the  anther  lies  on  the  inner 
side  jof  the  filament,  282. 

Incurved:  bent  or  curved  inwards. 

Indefinite:  either  uncertain  in  num- 
ber, or  too  many  to  be  readily 
counted,  242. 

Indefinite  growth y  100. 

Indefinite  inflorescence,  210. 

Indehiscent  (fruits)  :  not  opening,  at 
least  not  in  a  regular  way,  310, 313. 

Indelermijiate  inflorescence,  210. 

India-rubber,  57. 

Indigenous :  of  spontaneous  and  original 
growth  in  a  country. 

Indigo,  414,  415. 

Individual,  20,  131,  352. 

Individuality,  132, 3.52. 

Indumentum:  any  hairiness  or  downy 
covering. 

Indiiplicate :  bent  or  folded  inwards, 
145,  273. 

Indiisium:  the  proper  covering  of  the 
fruit-dots  of  Ferns;  any  peculiar 
membranous  covering,  501. 

Inequilateral :  unequal-sided. 

Inferior:  underneath,  252;  or  same  as 
anterior :  thus  the  inferior  petal, 
&c.  is  the  same  as  the  anterior  one, 
237. 

Inflated:  bladdery. 

Inflexed:  abruptly  bent  inwards. 

Inflorescence,  209. 

Infra-aTiUury :  originating  below  the 
oxIL 


Infundibular,  infund(huliform :  funnel- 
shaped  ;  i.  e.  a  tube  enlarging  up- 
wards ;  277,  fig.  1049. 

Innate:  borne  directly  on  the  apex  of  a 
thing,  282. 

Innovations :  new  shoots  or  new  growths. 

Inorganic:  unorganized. 

Inorganic  constituents,^n9. 

Inosculating:  opening  into  each  other; 
anastomosing,  49. 

Inserted:  attached  to,  224,  250. 

Insertion :  tlie  place  or  the  mode  of  junc- 
tion of  leaves  with  the  stem,  &c, 
133. 

Inter-,  in  compo.<tition :  between ;  as 

IntercelluUir :  between  the  cells. 

Intercellular  spaces  or  passages,  24,  50. 

InterceUular  system,  50. 

Interlaced  tissue,  48. 

Internal  glands,  51. 

Intemodes,  92. 

InterpAiolar :  between  the  petioles,  171. 

Interruptedly  pinnate,  164,  itg.  285. 

Intine:  the  inner  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

Intrafdiaceous :  within  or  before  a  leaf, 
1 71 ,  as  the  stipules  in  fig.  305. 

Introflexed:  bent  strongly  inwanla. 

LUrdrse:  turned  inwards  towards  the 
axis,  282. 

Intruse :  appearing  as  if  pushed  inwards 
or  indented. 

Inverse:  inverted;  suspended. 

Involucfftlate :  furnished  with  an 

Involuc€ilum,  or  involucel:  a  secondary 
or  paitial  involucre,  216. 

Involiicrate:  provided  with  an 

Inuoliicrum,  or  involucre:  an  outer  or 
accessory  covering  ;  a  set  of  bracts 
surrounding  a  flower-clm»ter ;  214, 
fig.  321,  &c. 

Involute :  rolled  inwards,  144,  273. 

Ipecacuanha,  393,  433. 

IridaceiB,  490. 

Irregidar  :  unequal  in  size  or  in  shape, 
253,277. 

Irregularity,  2.'>3. 

Irritability,  345. 

IsdchroUs:  one-colored. 

Isoetinen,  502. 

IsdmerouSy  or  isdmeric :  the  parts  equal  in 
number. 

Isost^monous :  the  stamens  as  many  as 
the  petals  or  sepals. 

Jalap,  455. 
JasminaceiB,  459. 
Jelly,  55,  310. 

Jointed:   separate  or  separable  trans- 
versely into  pieces  (joints),  92. 
Julxi :  a  loose  panicle,  as  of  GmKses. 
Juga :  the  rid^res  of  tlie  fruit  of  Umbel- 

liforaj.  426.  ](> 
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JugtB :  the  pairs  of  partial  petioles  or 
leaflets  of  a  pinnatcly-compoond 
leaf,  164. 

Jnglandarcn,  476. 

Jujube,  408. 

Juiug :  a  name  for  a  catkin. 

JulaeeouM :  shaped  lilLe  or  resembling  a 
catkin. 

JuncacesB,  495. 

Juncagineae,  487. 

Jung^rmanniacese,  SOfi. 

Juniper-berries,  480. 

Jute,  400. 

Ked:  9/f/b  Carina,  254. 

Kedtd:  furnished  with  a  keel  or  sharp 

ridge  underneath. 
Kfmel  of  an  ovule,  297,  or  seed,  322. 
Ketf-fruit,  314. 
Kidnqi-ahaped:  seeBeniform;  157,  fig. 

245. 
Kingdom,  362,  15. 
Kinic  acid,  433. 
Kino,  414. 
Knot :  see  Node,  92. 
Knotted :  a  cylindrical  body  swollen  into 

knobs  at  intervals. 
KrameriacesB,  412. 

LcMlum:  the  lip,  or  lower  petal  of  an 
Orchideous  flower. 

LabiatSB,  450. 

Ldbiate:  two4ipped,  278. 

LabiatiflorsB,  436. 

Lac,  475. 

LaetniaU:  slashed  ;  cut  into  narrow  in- 
cisions ;  tlicse  are  called  lacinia, 

Ladetcent :  yielding  milky  juice. 

Ldeunoee :  full  of  depressions  or  exca- 
vations {laaince). 

Laaistrine:  belonging  to  lakes. 

Ladanum,  394. 

Lmvigate :  smooth  as  if  polished. 

Lag€niform:  shaped  like  a  Florence 
flask  (Idgena). 

Lalo,  399. 

LamiUat:  thin  plates,  like  the  gills  of  an 
Agaric,  507,  &c. 

Ldmdlar^  or  IdtndkUe  :  composed  of  flat 
plates. 

Ldmina  (a  plate) :  the  blade  of  a  leaf, 
petal,  &c,  145,276. 

Lanatef  Uinose:  woolly;  i-  e.  clothed 
with  soft  interlaced  hairs. 

LdnceoIcUe:  lance-shaped ;  flg.  239. 

LanUginoiu :  cottony  or  woolly. 

Latent  buds,  167. 

Lateral:  belonging,  or  attached  to,  the 
sides  of  an  oigan. 

Latex:  milky  or  proper  juice,  49. 

LaticiferoM  tissue  or  vessels,  49. 

Lauracese,  or  Laurincse,  466. 


Lax:  loose;   the  opposite  of  close  or 

crowded. 
Lojferinfff  102. 
Lmf,  133. 

Leaf-arrangement  (phyllotazis),  133. 
Leafhud,  72,  93. 
Leafyreen^  58. 
Leaflet :  a  separate  piece  or  partial  bhide 

of  a  compound  leaf,  163. 
LeafetaUc,  145, 170. 
Leaf-ecars,  94. 
TjeaShery :  see  Foliaceons. 
TjSgmne:  a  fruit  like  a  Pea-pod,  315. 
Legnmine,  198. 

Legnminosse  (Leguminous  Plants),  41  jL 
Leguminom :  relating  to  legumes. 
Leronacee,  486. 
Lemon,  401 . 
Lentibulaces,  445. 
Lenticela :  little  spots  on  the  bark,  whence 

roots  often  issue. 
Lenticular:  lens-shaped;  double-convex. 
LentUfincee:  freckled,  or  dusty-doued. 
Ijeipait :  sterile  transformed  stamens. 
Lepidote  :  leprous  ;  scaly  or  scurfy,  52. 
LeucatOhous:  white-flowered. 
Liber:  the  inner  fibrous  bark,  120,  127. 
Lid:  see  Operculum,  502. 
Lichenes  (Lichens),  505. 
Lichenology:  the  part  of  Botany  devoted 

to  Lichens. 
Licorice,  414. 

Ligneoue:  woody  in  texture. 
Lignine,  36, 195. 
Lignom-vitse,  405. 

Ligulate :  strap-shaped,  255 ;  having  a 
L^uie:  a  strap-«haped  corolla,  255,  fig. 

325,  d;  the  appendage  between  the 

blade  and  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  in 

Grasses,  170. 
LiguUflorsD,  436. 
LigulifhrouM :  when  a  head  consists  of 

ligulate  flowen  only,  as  Cichoiy, 

fig.  323. 
Liliacee,  493. 
Liliaceous:  lily-like,  276. 
Limb  {limbusy  a  border) ;    the  expanded 

part  or  border  of  a  corolla,  calyx, 

&c.,  or  the  lamina  or  blade  of  a 

petal,  &c.,  145,  276. 
LimMe:  bordered. 
Lime,  401. 
LimnanthacesB,  404. 
Linaceee,  402. 

Line:  the  twelfth  of  an  inch.    (In  deci- 
mal measures,  the  tenth  of  an  inch.) 
Linear :  narrow  and  much  longer  than 

broad,  the  two  margins  parallel; 

fig.  240. 
LCneate :  marked  with  lines. 
LCneolate :  marked  with  fine  or  obscure 

lines. 
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Linguifofrm^  or  Ungulate:  ton^e-shaped, 

as  the  leaves  of  Hoand's-tongue. 
Up:   the  two  lobes  a  bilabiate  calyx 

or  corolla ;  tho  lower  petal  of  an 

Orchideoiu  plant. 
Littoral,  or  liioral:  growing  on  shores. 
Livid :  pale  lead-color. 
Xfoasacee,  421. 
Lobe :  any  division  or  projecting  part 

of  an  organ,  especiolljr  a  rounded 

one,  275. 
Lcbedylobate:    divided  into  lobes;  fig. 

260,  264. 
LobeliacesB,  438. 

Ldbulate :  beating  small  lobes  (fdhuli). 
LdcdlcUe:  having  secondary  cells  (or 

locdli). 
Lochias  (plaral,  locelli) :  a  secondary 

cell,  or  a  division  of  a  cell. 
Loctdcunent,  316 ;  same  as  iocidus. 
L4Scular :  having  cells. 
Loculictdal^   or    bculicide :    dehiscence 

opening  directly  into  the  back  of  a 

cell;  316,%  583,585. 
Loculose :  partitioned  off  into  cells,  as 

the  pith  of  Poke,  &c. 
Ldcidua  (plural,  loculi) :  the  cells  of  an 

ovary,  anther,  &c. 
Loatsta :  a  spikelet  or  flower-cluster  of 

Grasses 
Lddiculet  (lodlcula) :  the  minute  scales 

inside  of  tho  palcsa  of  Grasses,  497. 
Loganiacese,  433. 
Ix>gwood,  414. 
Loment:  a  jointed  legume;    315,  fig. 

581. 
Lomentaceous :  bearing  or  resembling  a 

loment. 
LongitudiiKtl  tissue  or  system,  45, 50, 112. 
Ix>nicerefe,  431. 
LoranthacesB,  469. 
Jjorate:  thong-shaped. 
Lucid:  shining. 

Lunate :  crescent  or  half-moon  shaped. 
LAnulate :  diminutive  of  the  last. 
Lupuline :  waxy  grains  on  the  scales 

of  Hops. 
Lurid:  dingy  brown. 
Lutescent :  yellowish.   {Luteus :  yellow). 
Lycopodiacese,  501. 
Z^cdtropous,  or  lyc6tropal :  an  orthotro- 

pous  ovule  curved  into  a  horse- 
shoe form. 
Dfratt,  lyre^haped,  161,  fig.  138,  27b.     ' 
Lofraiely  pinnate,  164,  fig.  285. 
LythracesB,  or  Lythariess,  418. 

Mace:  the  arillns  of  Nutmeg,  322,  383. 
Maculate:  spotted  or  blotched. 
Madder,  432. 
Maenoliacea,  381. 
Mahogany,  401. 


Maize,  498. 

Male  flower,  261. 

Malpighiacen,  409. 

Malpiahiaceous  hairs:  hairs    fixed    by 

their  middle,  as  in  the  foregoing 

order,  in  Comns,  &c. 
Malvaces,  397. 
Mdmiilate,  or  mdmiUar:  bearing  little 

prominences  on  the  suiface. 
Mdnitnaform :  teat-shaped. 
Mammee^tpple,  400. 
Mammose :  bearing  larger  prominences, 

like  breasts. 
Mango,  406. 
Man^steen,  400. 
Mamoate  (gloved):    covered    with    a 

woolly  coat  which  may  be  stripped 

off  whole. 
Manilla  hemp,  490. 
Manna,  460. 
Manjj-clfjl:  cut  as  far  as  tho  middle 

mto  several  divisions,  159. 
Many-headed:  see  MuUicipitaL 
Marantacee  :  see  Cannaccie 
Marcescent:  gradually  witheiing  with- 
out falling  off,  279. 
Marchantiacese,  504. 
Marginal :  belonging  to  the  margin. 
Marginate :  furnished  with  a  margin  of 

different  texture  or  color  from  the 

rest. 
Maritime :  belonging  to  the  sea-shore. 
Markings  on  celis,  3,  6. 
Mannorate:  marbled. 
MarsiliaccsB,  502. 
Mas:  male,  masculine;  belonging  to 

the  stamens. 
Masked:  see  Personate.  278. 
Meal^ :  see  Farinaceous. 
Medial:  belonging  to  the  middle. 
Medulla:  pith,  118. 
Medullary  rays,  117,  119. 
Medullary  sheath,  1 19. 
MeduUose,  or  medullary:  pith-like. 
Meiostimonous :  having^  fower  wamens 

than  petals. 
Melanospermeie,  509. 
MelanthacesB,  494. 
MelastomacesB,  4i8. 
MeliacesB,  401. 
Melon,  423. 
Memln^naceous,  or  membranous:  thin  and 

soft,  like  a  membrane. 
Meniscoid:  shaped  like  a  meniscus  or 

concavo-convex  lens. 
MenispermaccA,  383. 
MenyanthideiB,  457. 
Mer€nckyma,  41. 

Me'ricarp:  half  a  cremocarp,  426. 
Merismdtic :  dividing  into  parts,  28. 
M&ithall :  a  name  for  an  intemode. 
MerouSy  in  Greek  compounds :  tlie  purts 
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of  a  flower :  seo  Dimerous,  Trime- 
rous,  &c. 

Mesembryanthemacee,  397. 

Mitocarp :  the  middle  layer  of  a  peri- 
carp, 310. 

yfeaoplMum :  the  middle  bark  or  green 
laver,  121. 

Mwmhyllum :  the  parenchyma  of  a  leaf 
oecween  the  slun  of  the  two  sur- 
faces. 

Metanunrphoted :  that  which  has  under- 
gone. 

MatamorphoiU :  the  transformation  of 
one  organ  into  another  homologous 
one,  228,231. 

Mieropyle:  the  orifice  of  a  seed,  298. 

Midftb :  the  central  or  main  rib,  155 

Milky  jukey  49. 

Mimosee,  413. 

Mineral  conatituenta  of  plants,  179. 

MiniaU:  vermilion-color. 

Mitriform:  mitre-shaped,  503. 

MoUuginesD,  395. 

Monadelphia,  513. 

Mcmaddphous :  •with  filaments  united 
into  a  tube,  or  ring ;  280,  fig.  462. 

Monandria,512. 

Mondftdrous :  with  a  single  stamen,  279. 

Mondnthout:  one-flowered. 

Moniliform :  necklace-shaped  ;  cylin- 
drical and  contracted  at  intervals. 

MonimiacefB,  382. 

Monkey-bread,  399. 

Mono-,  in  Greek  compounds:  one  or 
single. 

Afonocdrpdlary :  of  one  carpel. 

MoiKKdrpic, ornumocdrpian :  once-fruit- 
ing, 101. 

Monoc^phalous :  bearing  a  single  head. 

Monoctuamydeom :  with  a  single  floral 
envelope ;  i.  e.  apetalous,  260. 

Monodinous:  hermaphrodite. 

MonocotyManoui :  one-cotyledoned,  79, 
326. 

Monocotyledons  or  Monocotyledonous 
Plants,  113,  326,  370,  482. 

Moncecia,  513. 

Monacious :  stamens  and  pistils  in  sep- 
arate flowers  on  the  same  Individ- 
nal,  262. 

Monogamia,  516. 

Monogynia,  515. 

Mondgytmu :  with  one  pistil  or  style,  2S87. 

Monoicous :  same  as  monoecious. 

Momfmermu:  the  parts  of  the  flower 
single,  234. 

Monopaalous:  one-petalled,  but  it  is 
used  for  gamopetalous,  viz.  petals 
more  or  less  united  into  one  body, 
249,  275. 

MonophfUoaa:  one-leaved,  of  one  piece, 
275. 


Mondpterwis:  one-winged. 

MonopyrenoM :  one-stoned. 

Monotqxdous :  the  calyx  of  one  piece, 
249. 

Monotpfrmous :  one-seeded. 

MomMichoas :  in  one  vertical  nmk, 
134. 

MoruMylous :  with  one  style. 

MonotropesD,  or  Monotropacess,  440. 

J/onster,  numttrous  (430) :  developed  in 
an  unnatural  manner. 

Morphine,  57. 

Morphology,  14,  60,  224. 

Mdrphoais :  the  manner  of  development 

MoaauUe  *  exhaling  the  odor  of  musk. 

Moulds,  65. 

Mucilage :  dissolved  vegetable  jelly,  or 
dextrine,  55,  193. 

MuciiaginouSj  mucoaef  or  vtucous:  slimy. 

Mucro :  a  short,  sharp  point. 

Mucroiwie:  abruptly  tipped  with  a  ma- 
cro; 162,fig.  276,  231. 

MucrdndaU:  tipped  with  a  minute  ma- 
cro. 

Mulberry,  475. 

Mide :  a  hybrid. 

Multan^ar:  man^-angled. 

Jlfu/fi-,  in  Latin  derivatives :  many;  as, 

MMctpiUd  {mUkicfpe)  :  many-headed; 
wnere  several  onds  or  shoots  pro- 
ceed  from  the  crown  of  one  root. 

MuUifarious:  manv-sided. 

MdUlfid:  many-cleft,  159. 

Multifldrout:  many-flowered. 

Mtdujuffote :  in  many  pairs. 

MuUudcutar:  many-celled. 

Multiple:  compound. 

Multiple  fruits,  309,  318. 

MuUiadhal:  in  several  horizontal  ranks. 

Multiseptate:  many-partitioned. 

Muricale:  rough  with  short  and  hard 
points. 

MurtculcUe:  minutely  muricate. 

Mnsacese,  490. 

Muscardine,  508. 

Muicariform:  brush-shaped. 

Musd  (Mosses),  502. 

Mutdform:  moss-like. 

MuBcolo^:  the  department  of  Botany 
which  treats  of  Mosses. 

Mustard,  389. 

MiUicous:  pointless;  blunt 

Muc^ium^  507. 

MycUloffy,  or  Myceldlogy:  the  depart- 
ment of  Botany  which  treats  of 
Fungi. 

MifcropyU:  see  Micropyle. 

MyricacefB,  477. 

Myrsinaces,  443. 

Myristicaceoe,  383. 

Mvrrh,  407. 

MyrtaceiB,4l8.^^^yQQQgl^ 
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Kaiadaccie,  487. 

Naked  JUnoers :  same  as  achlamydeoiu  i 
or  destitute  of  involucre,  &€. 

Naked  ovula  and  seedSf  296,  320. 

Names  of  species  and  genera,  363 ;  of 
orders,  tribes,  &c.,  373. 

Ndpi/orm :  turnip-shaped,  84. 

NalarU:  floating  under  water. 

Natural  system,  365,  366. 

Naturalized:  species  introduced,  but 
growing  completely  spontaneous, 
and  propagating  by  seed. 

Navicidar:  boat-shaped. 

Nebuloee:  clouded. 

Neck:  the  junction  of  root  and  stem. 

Neckfaeeskaped :  see  Moniliform. 

Nectar :  the  honey  of  a  flower,  or  any 
sweetish  exudation. 

Nectary  {nectarium) ;  a  place  or  thing 
in  which  nectar  is  secreted :  for- 
merly applied  also  to  any  anoma- 
lous part  or  appendage  of  a  flower, 
whether  known  to  secrete  honey  or 
not,  as  to  the  spur-shaped  petals  of 
Aquilegia,  fig.  647,  or  the  two 
singular-shaped  petals  of  Aconi- 
tum,  257,  flg.  402,  404. 

Needle^ped:  see  Aoerose. 

Nelumbiacee  (Nelumbo),  385. 

Nfmeous:  filamentose;  composed  of 
threads. 

Nervation :  the  arrangement  of  the 

Nerves:  parallel  and  simple  veins. 

Nerved:  nervate ;  furnished  with  nerves, 
154. 

Nervoee:  abounding  in  nerves. 

Netted:  same  as  reticulated. 

Netted'Veined,  154. 

Neurou :  same  as  nervose. 

Neutral :  without  sexes. 

Neutral  flowers :  having  neither  stamen 
nor  pistil,  263,  436. 

Neutral  quaternary  products,  196. 

New  Zealand  Hemp,  492. 

Nidulant :  nestling  in. 

Nitid  (nitidus) :  smooth  and  shining. 

Niveous:  snow-white. 

Nodding:  curved  so  that  the  apex 
hangs  down. 

Node  (knot) :  the  place  on  a  stem 
where  a  leaf  is  attached,  92. 

Nodose :  knotty ;  swollen  in  some  parts, 
contracted  at  others. 

Nddubse:  diminutive  of  the  last. 

Normal:  according  to  rule. 

Notate:  marked  by  spots  or  lines. 

Notorh{zal:  the  radicle  bent  round  to 
the  back  of  one  cotyledon ;  same 
as  incumbent 

Nueumentaeeous :  nut-like. 

MceUe :  same  as  nucleuB. 

NUci/orm:  nut-like. 

46 


Nucleus:  the  kernel,  297,  320,322. 

NtKleus  of  a  cell,  26. 

Nuculanium :  a  name  for  a  berry  like  a 
erape. 

NikuU:  a  dimtnutive  nut,  stone,  or 
kernel. 

Niiculose:  containing  nucules  or  nut- 
lets. 

Numerous:  same  as  indefinite. 

Nut  J  314. 

Nutlet :  a  small  nut,  or  the  small  stone 
of  a  berry-like  drupe. 

Nutmeg,  383. 

Nutanl':  nodding. 

Nutrition,  61,  177. 

Nux-vomica,  434. 

NyctacinacesB,  463. 

NymphseaccsB,  385. 

Oat,  498. 

Ob-  (over  against)  signifies  inversely ; 
as, 

Obcompressed :  flattened  fore  and  aft,  in- 
stead of  laterally. 

Obafrdate:  heart-shaped  inverted;  162, 
fig.  274,  233. 

ObldnceoUUe :  lance-shaped,  but  broader 
upwards. 

OUique,  referring  to  shape,  unequal- 
sided,  165. 

OUiterationy  309. 

Oblong:  elliptical,  or  approaching  it, 
and  much  longer  than  wide ;  fig. 
242. 

Obtfvate:  inversely  ovate ;  157,  fig.  232. 

Obtuse:  blunt;  the  apex  an  obtuse  an- 
gle ;  162,  fig.  270,  236. 

Obverse:  same  as  o6. 

Obvolute :  a  modification  of  convolute, 
145. 

Oc^Uate:  eyed;  a  circular  patch  of 
.     color  within  another  patch. 

Uchrea  (a  boot) :  a  tubular  stipule ; 
.      171,  flff.  805. 

OchreaU :  furnished  with  ochree. 

Ochroleikous:  ochre-colorcd  (pale  dull 
yellow)  yerging  to  white. 

Octo-:  eight;  in  composition  in  such 
words  as  the  following. 

Oetag^ia,  515. 

Octijiynoua:  with  eight  pistils  or  styles. 

Octdnierous :  the  pans  in  eights. 

Octandria,  512. 

Octdndrous:  with  eight  stamens. 

Octopaalotts:  of  eight  petaUi,  276. 

O'culate:  eyed ;  same  as  ocellate. 

Officinal  (lielonging  to  the  shop)  :  ap- 
plied to  plants,  &c  used  in  meai- 
cine  or  the  arts. 

Qffket,  102. 

Oilnut,  469. 

Oils,  56,  57* 
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Okra,  398. 

Oleacee,  459. 

OlaraeeouM :  of  the  nature  of,  or  fit  for, 
pot-herbs. 

OUpo-,  in  Greek  derivatives :  few ;  aa 

(Xwandnnu:  having  few  stamens. 

OUgosp^rmoiu :  few-seeded. 

Olive,  Olive-oil,  460. 

OnagraceiBy  419. 

One-celled  {plants,  61. 

One-mded:  see  Second  and  Unilatend. 

OSpAoruf id  .*  the  laigerand  compound 
spores  of  Lyco^xliaceaB. 

Opaque :  the  reverse  of  shining ;  dolL 

Op^rcuhte:  furnished  with  a  lid  or 

Operculum:  a  lid,  such  as  that  of  the 
spore-case  of  Mosses,  502. 

Ophioglosses^  501. 

Opium,  389. 

Oppotite  (leaves,  &c.) :  opposed  to  alter- 
nate, that  is,  placed  over  against 
each  other,  78,97,  133,  141.  A 
stamen,  &c.  is  said  to  be  opposite 
a  petal,  when  it  stands  before  it 
(248),  as  in  fig.  435  and  670. 

OppogitifoliouM:  opposite  a  leaf,  as  the 
tendrils  of  Viris,  fig.  767,  and  the 
peduncles  of  Phytolacca,  fig.  1086. 

Orange,  401. 

Orbkular:  circniar  in  ovtline. 

Orchidacese,  488. 

Orders,  359. 

Ordinal:  relating  to  orders. 

Organic  constituents,  179,  180. 

Organization,  17. 

Oryan<fffrapkjff  14,  60. 

Oi^nogeny  :  the  development  or  for^ 
madon  of  organs,  268. 

Organs,  18. 

Organs  of  Reproduction,  70. 

Organs  of  Vegetation,  68,  70,  204. 

Orobancnacece,  446. 

Orris-root,  491. 

Orthopidceous  (embryo) :  with  incum- 
bent and  conduplicato  cotyledons, 
as  in  Mustard. 

Orthdtropous,  or  orthdtropal  ovule ;  298, 
fig.  526.  The  tenn  when  applied 
to  the  embryo  is  used  as  the  con- 
trary of  antitropous,  i.  e.  having 
the  radicle  next  the  hilum,  as  in 
an  anatropous  seed. 

Osage  Orange,  475. 

OsmundaceiB,  or  Osmundinea,  601. 

Osseous :  of  the  texture  of  bone. 

Ouari  Poison,  434. 

Oinl:  broadly  elliptical ;  157,  fig.  229. 

Cvarg :  the  ovule-bearing  portion  of  a 
pistil,  223,  287. 

Ooate :  egg-shaped,  or  like  the  longitu- 
dinal section  of  an  egg,  fig.  241. 

Oiroid:  a  solid  ovate  or  ovaL 


umdate,   ovttled,  or  omdi/erous :    bear- 
.     ing  ovules. 
Ooule:  an  unimprcgnated  seed  or  body 

destined  to  b^me  a  seed;  223, 

297. 
Oxalidace«,  404. 

Palate:  an  inward  projection  of  the 
lower  lip  of  a  personate  corolla ; 
278,  fig.  459,  460. 

Pdim^  or  paitt:  a  chaff;  one  of  the 
bracts  on  the  receptacle  of  Com- 
positsB,  215,  435 ;  one  of  the  inner 
Dracts  or  glumes  of  Grasses,  497. 

Paltdoeous :  cluUf-Uke,  or  bearing  chaff. 

Pal^bla :  diminutive  of  palea ;  one  of 
the  minute  innermost  scales  of  the 
flower  of  Grasses.  See  Squa- 
mella. 

Palmn  (Palms),  484. 

Palmate :  lobed  or  divided  so  that  the 
sinuses  all  point  to  the  apex  of  the 
netiole,  either  moderately,  as  in  a 
Maple-leaf,  or  so  as  to  make  the 
lear  compound,  as  in  Horscchest- 
nut,  when  it  is  the  same  as  Digitate ; 
161,  163,164. 

Palmateltf  lotted,  cM,  parted,  &c,  161. 

Po/imKeOr  2 -plunfoliolate,  164. 

PalmaMy  veintd,  156. 

Pabndtijid:  palmately  cleft ;  fig.  265. 

Palmdttsed:  palmately  dividml;  fig. 
267. 

Paludo6e,p(duslrine:  inhabiting  marshes. 

PandanaoesB,  485. 

Pdndurate,  or  pamhbri/orm :  same  aa 
fiddle-shaped. 

PtmicU :  a  raceme,  branched  irregular- 
ly; 216,  fig.  326. 

Paniaed,  or  pankuiale:  arranged  in  a 
panicle. 

PapaveracesB,  388. 

Papaw,  883,  422. 

PapayacesB,  422. 

Papery:  of  the  consistence  of  letter- 

PapilionaoesB,  413. 
Papilionaceous:  butterfly-like.  253. 
Pdpiilose,  or  pdpUiaie:  bearing  small, 

soft  projections  (papillse,  nipples 

or  pimples). 
Pappose,  or  pappifenms :  bearing  a 
Pappus  (thistle-down),  260,  ai4, 435. 
Papgraeeous:  papery. 
Papyrus,  496. 
ParacoroUa :  an  appendage  or  duplicate 

of  a  corolla,  such  as  was  once 

called  a  nectary. 
Parallel-veined  or  nerved,  154. 
Pardphgsis :  jointed  thread-like  bodies 

accompanying    the    pistillidia  of 

Mosses. 
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Parasitic  plants,  or  Paraaites:  living  on 

the  juices  of  other  plants,  88. 
Parastimon :  same  as  Stantinodium. 
Parenchyma:  soft  cellular  tissue,  41. 
Parietal :  attached  or  belonging  to  the 

walls,  292. 
Parietes :  walls  of  an  ovary,  &c. 
ParipinnaU:  same  as  abruptly  pinnate, 

163. 
PamassiacefB,  394. 
Parsnip,  426. 
Parted,  or  partite :  ent  almost  through ; 

160,  %  262,266. 
Partial  pei&ncU,  211. 
Partial  petiole,  164. 
Partial  umM,  216. 
Parthenogenesis,  300,  340. 
PassifloracetB  (Passion-flowers),  422. 
PaUUiform:  kneepan-shaped. 
Patent:  spreading  wide  open. 
Pdtvlous:  moderately  spteading. 
Pauci;  in  Latin  deriyatives :  few ;  as 
Paucijldrous :  few-flowered. 
Peach,  415. 
Pear,  416. 
Pear-shaped:   OToid  at  the  extremity, 

conical  at  the  base. 
Pectinate :  pinnatifld  with  close^et  and 

equal  lobes,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb 

ipecten),  160. 
Pcctine,  and  Pectic  acid,  55,  310. 
Pedate :  palmate,  with  the  lateral  lobes 

again  lobcd ;  appearing  like  a  bird'b 

foot,  161,  fig.  249. 
Pedatelu:  in  a  podate  mode. 
Pedicel:  the  stalk  of  a  particular  flower, 

211. 
Pedicellate,  pedicdUd:   having  a  pedi- 
cel. 
Peduncle:    a  flower-stalk    in  general. 

cither  of  one  blossom  or  a  whole 

cluster,  211. 
PedUnculatey  pedwided :    having  a  pe- 
duncle. 
Peoria,  278. 
Peltate :  shield-form  or  target-shaped  ; 

fixed  by  the  centre  or  some  part 

of  the  lower  surfiioe ;  flg.  248,  681. 
Peltinerved:  peltately  veined. 
Pdviform :  open  cup-shaped. 
Penrtent,  pendulous :  hanging  down. 
PentcHlate,  pen(eiUi/orm  :  tipped  with  a 

brush  of  hairs,  like  a  camers-hair 

pencil. 
Pennate:  same  as  pinnate. 
Penivform:  feather-like. 
Pehmneroed:  same  as  ptnnately  nerved 

or  veined. 
Pentar,  in  Greek  derivatives :  flve ;  as 
Pentacdrpdkny :  of  flve  carpels. 
Pentactkxous :  offivecoccL 
Pcntag)'nia,  515. 


Penti^iynous :  with  five  pistils  or  styles, 
287. 

Pentdmerous:  of  five  parts;  234,  239, 
fig.  354. 

Pentandria,  512. 

Pentdndrous :  having  five  stamens,  279. 

Pentapetalous :  of  five  petals,  276. 

Pentaphyllous :  five-leaved,  275. 

Pentdpterous  :  five-winged. 

Pentas^ahus :  of  five  sepals,  274. 

Pentdstichous:  in  five  vertical  ranks, 
135. 

Pepo:  a  Qourd-fmit,  312. 

Pepper,  456,  469. 

Perennial:  lasting  year  after  year,  84. 

Perfect  flower :  one  naving  both  stamens 
and  pistils,  261. 

Perfdliate:  when  the  stem  appears  to 
pass  through  the  leaf;  165,  fig. 
293,  294. 

Perforate :  pierced  with  holes,  or  having 
transparent  dots  which  look  like 
holes. 

Pergameneous,  or  perffamentdoeous  :  liko 
parchment. 

Peri',  in  Greek  derivatives :  around. 

PeHanth  {peridmhium) :  the  floral  en- 
velopes collectively,  either  of  one 
set  (calyx)  or  of  two  sets  (calyx 
and  corolla),  222. 

Pericarp :  the  ovarpr  in  fruit,  308. 

Pericdrpic :  belongmg  to  the  pericarp. 

Prrichatial :  relating  to  the 

Perichteth,  or  perichatium:  the  cluster 
of  peculiar  leaves  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  fruit-stalk  of  Mosses. 

Peridinium :  a  name  for  the  involucre 
of  Composite. 

Periderm :  same  as  Epiphkeum. 

Perigone,  or  perig6nium :  same  as  Peri- 
anth. 

Perigynium :  bristles  or  other  organs,  of 
doubtful  nature,  around  the  pistil  in 
CyperacesB,  497. 

Perfgynous :  borne  on  the  cal^x ;  liter- 
ally around  the  ovary ;  i.  e.  when 
the  petals  or  stamens  are  adnate  to 
the  base  of  the  ovary  or  to  the 
calyx ;  251,  268,  flg.  388, 389, 281. 

Peripetalous :  around  the  petals. 

Peripheric:  surrounding  the  circumfer- 
ence, 325 ;  as  the  embryo  around 
the  albumen  in  fig.  621 . 

PeHsfferm:  the  albumen  of  the  seed, 
322,  or  that  albumen  which  is 
formed  in  the  tissoe  of  the  nucleus, 
323. 

Peristome,  502. 

Peritrooous,  peritropal  (seed) :  horizon- 
tal to  the  axis  of  the  fruit. 

Perpendicular  system  of  the  stem,  112. 

Persimmon,  443. 
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Persistent :  remaining,  ta  the  leaves  of 

evergreens  tlirough  the  winter,  1 72 ; 

and  the  calyx,  £c.  of  many  plimta 

until  the  fruit  is  formed,  2^9. 
Personate:    masked;    278,    fig.    459, 

460. 
Perfuse :  having  slits  or  holofl. 
P&ulate:  having  p^m/ce  or  bud-scales. 
Peruvian  Bark,  432. 
Petal:  a  leaf  of  the  corolla.  222. 
POaltne,  or  pitaJoid:  petal-like,  in  color 

and  texture,  260. 
P€tiolar :  home  on  the  petiole. 
P^iolate,  petioled :  ha\'ing  a  petiole. 
PAicU:  leafstalk,  145,  170. 
Petidlulate:  the  leaflet  stalked,  164. 
P^iolule:  the  stalk  of  a  leaflet,  1C4. 
PhasndgamouSf  or  phanerdffamous :  hav- 
ing manifest  flowent,  69. 
PhAnogamons     or      Phanerogamous 

Plana,  69,  369,  375. 
Phalanges:    bundles    of  adclphous  or 

clustered  stamens. 
Phordnthium:  the  receptacle  of  Com- 

positse. 
PhryrnacesB,  450. 
Phycdlogji :  same  as  Algoloey. 
PhyUa :  leaves,  274.    ^ylwus :  leaved, 

as  Aphyllous,  three-leaved,  &c. 
Phjfllod(neous :  bearing  or  resembling  a 
Ph^Uddium:   a  dilat^  petiole  taking 

the  place  of  a  blade,  170. 
PhyMdxis,  or  phyllotdry,  133. 
Physiological  Botany,  14,  17. 
Phytelephantese,  485*. 
Phytdgrapfiy :  descriptive  Botany. 
PhytolaccaceoB,  463. 
Phytdlogy :  Botany  in  general. 
Phyton:  a  simple  plant-individual,  or 

plant-element  96. 
Phytdtomy:  vegetable  anatomy,  14. 
Pueate,  pileiform :  like  a  cap  or 
Pileus  607. 
Pileorhiza :  the  cap  of  a  root,  as  fonnd 

in  some  aquatic  plants ;  fig.  102. 
PUifirous :  bearing  or  tipped  with  hairs 

{pUi). 
PQose:    hairy,  as  distinguished  from 

woolly  or  downy ;  i.  e  distinct  and 

straight,  but  not  rigid  hairs. 
Pilcsity  .*  nairiness. 
Pimento,  416. 
Pine-apple,  492. 
Pincy  Tallow,  400. 
Pink-root,  435. 
Pinna :  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of 

a  pinnately  compound  leaf,  164. 
Pinnate,  pinnated:    a  compound  leaf 

with  leaflets  arranged  along  the 

sides  of  a  common  petiole ;    163, 

fig.  288-290. 
Pinnately  clrft,  khed^  parted,  &c.,  160. 


Pinnately  S-pluri/oltolate,  &c.,  164. 

Pinnatefy  veined,  155,  160. 

Pinndtijid:  pinnately  cleft;  fig.  261. 

Pinndttsect:  pinnately  divided;  fig. 
263. 

Pinnule :  a  secondary  division  of  a  pin- 
nately compound  leaf. 

PiperacesB,  469. 

Piperine,  469. 

Pisiform:  pea-shaped. 

Pistachio-nut,  406. 

Pistil:  the  ovule-bearing  oigan  of  a  . 
fiower,  223,  287. 

Pistillate :  furnished  with  pistils,  or  pis- 
tils only,  261. 

PistilUdium,  337. 

Pitch,  480. 

Pitchers:  see  Ascidium  ;  169,  387,  fig. 
299-301. 

Pitcher-shaped:  campanulate  or  tubular, 
but  with  a  narrower  mouth. 

Pith,  118. 

Pits,  37. 

Pitted:  marked  with  small  deprcssbns. 

Pitted  tissue,  45. 

Placdhta :  the  place  or  part  of  the  ovary 
which  bean  the  ovules  or  seeds, 
289. 

Placentation :  the  arrangement  of  pla- 
centae. 

Placenti^ferous :  bearing  the  placentae. 

Plaafntijbrm :  nearly  the  same  as  quoit- 
shaped. 

Plaited:  see  Plicate,  273. 

Plane:  flat. 

Plantaginaceae,  444. 

Platanaceae,  476. 

Platycdrpous :  broad-fruited. 

Pleio-,  in  Greek  derivatives :  full  of,  or 
many;  as 

Pleiospermous :  many-seeded,  &c. 

Pleur^nchyma :  wooay  tissue,  41. 

Pleurorh^al :  embryo  with  the  radicle 
lying  against  the  side  or  edge  of 
the  cotyledons;  same  as  accuin- 
bent. 

Plicate,  plicative :  thrown  into  longitu- 
dinal plaits  {plica);  folded,  144, 
273. 

Plum,  415. 

PlumbaginacesB,  444. 

Plwnose :  feathered  ;  when  bristles,  &c. 
have  fine  hairs  on  each  side  like 
the  plume  of  a  feather,  as  the  pap- 
pus of  Thistles,  &c.  ;  fig.  890. 

Plumule :  the  bud  or  growing  point  of 
the  embryo  above  the  cotyledons, 
71,324. 

Pluri',  in  words  of  Latin  origin :  aey- 
eral,  at  least  more  than  one ;  at 

Plurifl6rou8 :  several-flowered. 

PlurifiliolaU:  bearing  several  leaflets. 
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PlurxUScular :  sCTcral-cellcd. 
Pdcuiiform :  deep  cap-shaped. 
Pod:  a  dry  dehiscent  fruit,  315. 
Pddospenn:  seed-stalk,  297. 
PodostemacesB,  471. 
Pointlesg :  see  Maticons. 
PoiniUUed:  same  as  Apicalate. 
PolemoniacetB,  453. 
Pollen :  the  contents  of  the  anther,  223, 

285. 
Pollen-tube,  286,  302. 
PoUinia :  pollen-masses,  286,  489. 
PoUiniferous:  bearing  pollen. 
Poly-,  m  Greek  compounds  :  numeroas. 
Pofyadi^phia,  513. 
Polyad€lphoui8 :  having  the  filaments  in 

several  sets,  280. 
Polyandria,  512. 
Pdydndrous :  with  numerous  stamens, 

especially  when  inserted  on  the 

receptacle,  242,  280. 
Poludnihous:  many-flowered. 
Potycdrpic:  fruiting  many  times,  i.  e. 

year  after  year ;  perennial,  101. 
Pduc^phalous :  bearing  many  heads. 
Pofyaadous:  much-branched. 
Polyakxous:  of  several  cocci. 
PofycotyWonous :  having  several  cotyle- 
dons, 79,  326. 
Polygalaccse,  411. 
Polyg^ia,  513,  515. 
Pol^amout:  having  both  perfect  and 

separated  flowers,  262. 
Polygonace«,  465. 
Pol^nous:  many-angled. 
Polygyna,  515. 
PoljgtftuMu:  with  numerous  pistils  or 

styles,  287. 
PoMnurous:  formed  of  many  members. 
PoOfm(fq)hou8 :  various  in  form. 
BofypOahus:   having  distinct   petals, 

249,  275. 
PifhffAore:   a  common    receptacle   of 

many  carpels,  as  in  Strawberry. 
Polyph0ou8 :    many-leaved  or  several- 
leaved,  275. 
Polypodiacese,  or  Polypodineas,  501. 
Polurhizod:  many-rooted. 
Potyaipaloua:  of  two  or  more  distinct 

sepals,  249,  275. 
Polyspirmous :  many-«eedcd. 
Polpsporous :  containing  many  spores. 
Poiy8(€monou8  :  with  many  stamens. 
Pome:  an  apple,  pear,  &c.,  312. 
Pomes,  or  Pomaceos,  416. 
PomeG;ranate,  418. 
Pomifirous:  pome-bearing. 
Pomdloay:   the  department  of  Botany 

relating  to  fruits. 
Pontederiacess,  495. 
Porose:  porous,  having  holes. 
PortuIacaccsB,  396. 

46  • 


Posterior  (in  the  flower)  :  next  the  com- 
mon axis,  237. 

Pdsticous :  same  as  extrorse. 

Potato,  456,  455. 

Pouch:  seeSilicle,3l7. 

Prafloration :  same  as  Estivation,  269. 

Prce/oliation :  same  as  Vernation,  143. 

Prtenufrse :  as  if  bitten  off. 

Prickly :  armed  with 

Prickles,  52. 

PrCmine :  outer  coat  of  the  ovule,  298. 

Primdrdial  leaves,  143 ;  utricle,  26. 

Primulacese,  443. 

Prisuiatic,  rnrismatical :  with  flat  longi- 
tudinal faces,  separated  by  angles. 

Process :  any  projection  from  a  surface. 

Procumbent:  lying  along  the  gpronnd, 
102. 

Produced:  prolonged  or  extended. 

Pro^mbryo,  338. 

Proliferous  (bearing  offspring) :  dovelop- 
mg  new  bi-ancTies,  flowers,  &c.  from 
the  older  ones,  or  from  unusual 
places. 

Prone :  lying  face  downwards. 

Proper  juices,  57. 

ProsifnAyma^  41. 

Pros^nthesis,  236. 

Prostrate :  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  102. 

ProteacesB,  468. 

Proteine,  27,  53,  57,  196. 

Proterdrihous :  where  flowers  are  pro- 
duced earlier  than  the  leaves. 

ProthdUus^  or  prolothallus,  338. 

Protophytes  :  AlgSB  and  Lichenes  are 
so  called. 

Pnftoplasm^  26,  53,  57,  196. 

PnUnate,  pniinose:  as  if  frosted  over. 

Prilnifonn:  plum-shaped.  ^ 

Pteu^o-bulb :  a  kind  of  corm,  as  of  epi- 
phytic Orchidacese. 

Psemo-parasitic:  same  as  epiphytic 

Pterocdrpous :  wing-fruited. 

Pteroid:  wing-like. 

Pubescent :  clothed  with  soft  or  downy 
hairs,  or  pubescence. 

Pugi6niform:  dagger-shaped. 

Pulque,  491. 

Pulse,  413. 

Pulveraceous,  or  pidv&uient:  dusty  or 
powdery  on  the  surface. 

PUlmnaie:  cushioned. 

Pulvfnus  (a  cushion) :  an  enlargement 
at  or  below  the  base  of  a  Ici&talk. 

Pumpkin,  423. 

Punctate:  dotted  as  if  b;r  punctures. 

Pungent:  pricking;  rigid-pointed. 

PustulcUe:  blistered. 

Putdmen :  the  stone  or  shell  of  a  drape, 
310,  312. 

Pyr€ncs:  the  stones  of  small  drapes; 
same  as  nucules. 
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P^Jbrm:  pear-shaped. 
Tyrolem,  or  Pyrolaces,  440. 
lyxidaU :  farnished  with  a  lid,  like  a 
PyxSdiwhf  or  pjfxU :  a  pod  opening  by  a 
lid;  317,  fig.  575,  588,  950,  &c. 

Qvadrdngtdar :  fonr-angled* 

Quadri',  in  Latin  oompounds :  four. 

Qaadrifiirious :  in    four  rertical  ranks. 

Qiuddr\fid:  four-cleft. 

QmdnMiaU:  four-leared. 

Quadn^Uwlaie  :  of  four  leaflets. 

QuacbyuffalB:  four-paired. 

Qftadnpartite:  four-parted. 

Quandang-nnts,  460. 

Quassia,  405. 

Qaatirnajy :  consisting  of  four,  S39. 

Qnatemary  products,  53,  57,  196. 

QfUit^mate:  in  fours. 

Quercitron,  Quercine,  476. 

Quin-,  in  Latin  oompounds:  Ay%  in 

number. 
Quinartf :  consisting  of  fire,  884,  239. 
Qninate :  in  fives. 
Quince,  416. 
Qainaincial:  fire-ranked;  inaquinconx, 

135,270. 

Suinine,  Quinia,  57,  433. 
uinquefariouB :  five-ranked. 
QdnqueftAiaU:  five-leaved. 
QfUnquefifliolate:  of  five  leaflets. 
Qinnqwadcular :  five-celled. 
Quinquina  Bark,  433. 
QiHntupU :  dividing  into  five  parts. 
Qtiiniuple-nbbed,  or 
Quintdpli-nerved,  156. 

Race:  a  variety  peipetnable  hj  seed, 
356. 

Rdoeme :  an  indefinite  inflorescence  with 
single  pedicelled  flowers  arranged 
along  a  prolonged  axis;  311,  ng. 
307. 

EacemiferouM :  bearing  racemes. 

Rac€miform:  resembling  a  raceme. 

Bdcemose:  bearing  or  resembling  ra- 
cemes. 

Rachis:  seeBhachis. 

Radial:  belonging  to  the  border  or  ray. 

BddiaU,  radiant:  spreading  from  or 
arranged  around  a  centre ;  having 
rays. 

Rddiated'Veined,  156. 

Rddi'cal:  relating  to  the  root  (radix). 

Radical  leaves :  those  apparently  spring- 
ing from  the  root,  143. 

Rddicant:  rooting. 

Radicel :  a  diminutive  root  or  rootlet 

Radicifl<frout:  flowering  from  the  root, 
or  apparently  so. 

Radiciform :  appearing  like  a  root. 

Radicle :  a  diminutive  root ;  the  part  of 


an  embryo  below  the  cotyledons, 

71,  324. 
Radii:  rays. 
Rafflcsiacett,  463. 
Ramalf  or  rameai :  relating  to  branches, 

143. 
RamAUay.ramenta :  thin  chaffy  scales  in 

place  of  hairs. 
Rameniitoeoiu :  bearing  raments,  mt  the 

stalks  of  many  Ferns. 
Rami^fioaliony  97. 

Rdmtflcrmu:  flowering  on  the  branches. 
Ramose:     bearing    branches    (rami)  ; 

branchy. 
Rdmulote:    bearing   many    branchlets 

(rdmu/i). 
Ranunculacen,  380. 
Raphe :  see  Rhaphe. 
Rapkides  :  crystals  in  plants,  59 
Rare:  thinly  set;  spane  or  few. 
Raspberry,  416. 
Raif :  the  marginal  flowers  of  a  head, 

when  different  from  the  rest,  436 ; 

the  branches  of  an  umbel,  &e. 
Ray^/hwer,  436. 

Receptacl£  of  the  flower,  S24,  266. 
Receptacle  of  inflorescence,  211,  215. 
ReeetB:  same  as  sinus. 
RMinate,  reclined:   falling  or  turned 

downwards. 
RAtinerved:  parallel-veined. 
Rectis^al :  in  rectilinear  ranks,  141. 
Reairved:    curved,  especially   curved 

backwards. 
Reduplicate,  reduplicative^  273. 
Refl€xed :  bent  downwards  or  back- 
wards. 
Refracted:  suddenly  bent  backwards. 
Regular :  the  members  alike  in  size  and 

form,  239,  277. 
Rinifarm :    kidney-shaped  ;    same    a« 

round-heart^haped,  but  the  breadth 

greater  than  the  length ;  fig.  245. 
Ripdnd:  bowed,  the  maigin  obscurely 

sinuate,  159,  fig.  257. 
Repent:  same  as  creeping,  103. 
Re'plicate :  folded  back. 
R^pium  (a  door-case) ;  the  frame-like 

placentSB  of  Papaveraccse,  &c.  from 

which  the  valves  of  the  pod  fiUl 

away  in  dehiscence. 
Reproduction,  20, 21, 61 ; — in  CryptogA- 

mous  plants,  330. 
Reproductive  organs,  70. 
Replant :  same  as  rqient. 
ResedacesB,  391. 
Resins,  195. 

Respiration,  178, 199,  80S. 
Restiaccse,  496. 
Resiipinate  :  underside  up,  or  having  that 

appearance. 
Reticulated:  netted,  154. 
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JUtindctUum :  a  Btaj  or  holdfast:  ap- 
plied to  the  processes  bearing  the 
seeds  of  Acanthacett,  &c. 

Rainerved:  same  as  reticulated. 

Retrocdrved:  same  as  recurved. 

ROrofl^xed :  same  as  reflexed. 

Retrofracted:  same  as  refracted. 

Retrdrse:  backwards,  directed  back- 
wards. 

Retroo^rted:  tamed  upside  down. 

Retdte :  slightly  notched  at  a  rounded 
apex;  162,  fig.  272. 

Rivdute^  revoltUive:  rolled  backwards, 
144. 

Rhackts  (back-bone) :  the  axis  of  a 
spike,  &C.,  211. 

HhamnacesB,  408. 

Rhaphe  of  an  ovule  or  seed,  299,  fig. 
529,  r. 

Rhatany,  412. 

RMizdRUious:  root-flowered;  as  when  a 
flower  (like  Rafflesia,  fig.  150),  or 
a  cluster  of  flowers,  &c.  without 
^reen  foliage  (like  Beech-drops), 
IS  parasitic  by  what  answers  to 
roots,  on  some  foster  plant 

RhizocdrpouM  (root-fruiting) :  haying  a 
perennial  root. 

I&iiz6ma:  rootstock,  106. 

RhizomorphouM :  root-like. 

Rhizophoraceie,  419. 

Rhodospermes,  509. 

Rhombic:  rhomh«haped. 

Rhomboidal:  approaching  a  rhomboid 
in  form. 

Rhubarb,  466. 

Rib :  a  strong  nerve  or  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  a  leaf,  &c ,  145,  155. 

Ribbed:  when  strong  nerves  or  ribs  run 
lengthwise  through  a  leaf,  &c 

RicciacesB,  504. 

Rice,  498. 

RiTHoae :  with  chinks  or  clefts  (nmcs). 

Ring  of  Ferns,  501 ;  of  Mosses,  503. 

Ringtid:  grinning;  when  a  bilabiate 
corolla  is  open,  S78. 

Ripariout:  along  watepconrsee. 

iZooe,  79. 

iZoof-Aairs,  81. 

RotMlH :  a  very  small  root,  or  ultimate 
branch  or  a  root 

Rootatock :  same  as  rhiaoma,  106. 

RosaoesB,  415. 

Rotaceoua :   rose-like,  276. 

Rdetdlate:  diminutive  of  rostrate. 

Rott^um :  a  little  beak. 

Rdttrate :  beaked,  bearing  a 

Rostrum :  a  beak-like  projection. 

ROtular,  or  romiaUt  snaped  like  a  ro- 
sette. 

Rotate :  wheel-ehaped ;  278,  fig.  454. 


Rotation  in  cells  :  see  Gyclosis,  31. 

Rohlnd,  rotiindate  :  of  rounded  outline. 

Rough :  see  Scabrid  or  Scabrous. 

Rubeacent,  rubicund:  reddish  or  rosy. 

Rnbiacen,  431. 

Rvbiginoae:  rusty  reddish. 

Rikieral :  growing  in  rubbish. 

Rudimentary:  imperfectly  or  incom- 
pletely developed. 

Ru/aeent :  approaching  to 

Ru/oum:  brown-red. 

Rugose :  wrinkled  {ruga,  a  wrinkle). 

Rdminated  (albumen) :  penetrated  wiUi 
holes  or  channels ;  823,  388,  fig. 
658. 

Rftncinate :  saw-toothed,  the  teeth  turned 
backwards,  161,  fig.  279. 

Runner,  102. 

Running,  102. 

Rupestrine :  growing  naturally  on  rocks. 

Ruptile :  bursting  irregnlariy. 

Rdstg :  see  Ferrugineous. 

RuUces,  405. 

Rye,  498. 

SdbuUne,  or  adMoee:  growing  in  sand. 

Saccate,  sdcciform  :  sa&fihapea»  278. 

Sac  of  the  amnioe,  304. 

Saffron,  491,  437. 

SdgiSiaU :    arrow-headed,    or    arrow* 

shaped ;  lanceolate  with  a  lobe  at 

the  base  on   each  side  pointing 

backwards ;  fig.  252. 
Saco,  481,485. 
Salep,  489. 

Salicacese,  or  SalicinisB,  478. 
Salicme,  478. 
Saline,  salsuginous :    growing   in    salt 

places,  or  impregnated  with  salt 
Salver-shaped:  tubular  and  the  border 

spreading  flat  at  right  angles  to  the 

tube ;  277,  fig.  457. 
SalvinicA,  602. 
Sdmara :  a  key  or  winged  indehisoent 

fruit,  314,  fig.  577,  578. 
Sdmaroid:  resembling  a  samara. 
SambuoesB,  431. 
Sandal-wood,  414,  469. 
SantalacesB,  468. 
Sap.  53, 190. 
Saptndacesa,  409. 
Sap-green,  408. 
Sap<klUla  Plum,  443. 
SapotacesB,  443. 
Sap-wood,  35, 184, 126. 
Sdrcooarp :  the  fleshy  part  of  a  dmpe« 

310,  312. 
Sarmentdceous :  bearing  or  resembling 
Sarments  :  runners  «r  long  and  flexiblo 

branches. 
SarrsceniacesB,  387. 
Sarsaparilla,  493. 
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SnararaccA,  469. 

SawAoolhed :  samo  as  Serrate. 

SdxatUe :  liying  in  rocky  places. 

Saxifragacen,  424. 

ScabrtUe,  tcabrid,  or  icabrous :  roagh  to 
the  toijch. 

Scaldrijorm :  ladder^shaped,  or  barred. 

Scaiariform  ducts,  46. 

Scales :  anj  thin  scale-like  appendages ; 
usnallj  degenerated  leaves,  105. 

Scalloped:  same  as  Crenate. 

Scaly :  famished  with  scales,  95, 191. 

Scammony,  455.^ 

Scandent:  climbing. 

Scape:  a  flower-stalk  rising  from  the 
ground  or  near  it,  220. 

Scdpiform,  or  acapoid :  resembling  a 
scape. 

Scar :  see  Leaf-scar  and  Hilum. 

Scdriose,  or  scdrious:  thin,  dry,  and, 
membranaceous. 

Scattered:  either  sparse,  or  without  ap- 
parent symmetry  of  arrangement. 

Schizandreae,  382. 

Scion :  a  shoot,  especially  one  used  for 

Sciuroid:  like  a  squirrel's  taU. 
SclcrantheiB,  396. 
Sde'rogen :  same  as  Lignine,  36. 
Safbtfirm^  or  scobicular:  like  sawdust. 
Safrptoid:  coiled  round  like  a  scorpion, 

as  the  branches  of  the  cyme  of 

Heliotrope. 
Scrobteulate :  pitted. 
ScrophnlariacesB.  448. 
Scrdtiform:  pouch-shaped. 
Scur/:  minute  or  bran-like  scales  on 

the  epidermis,  52. 
Scutate,  acutiform :  shield-shaped. 
ScuMiform :  shaped  like  a  platter  (fcu- 

Secretions,  51. 

Sectile :  divided  into  portions. 

Secund:  all  turned  to  one  side  of  an 

axis. 
Sealndine :  the  second  coat  of  an  ovule, 

298. 
St^d,  70,  320. 
Seed-vessel,  308. 
Segment:  one  of  the  divisions  or  lobes 

of  a  leaf  or  other  oigan ;  159,  275. 
S^egaie:  kept  separate. 
Send;  in  Latin  compounds  :  half. 
Semi-adherent :  the  lower  half  adherent. 
Semi-amplexicaul :  half-clasping. 
Semicoraate:  half  heart-shaped  (divided 

lengthwise). 
Semi-double:  half-double. 
Semi-Jloseular :  when  the  flowers  of  a 

head  are  ligulate. 
Semilunar,  or  semikmate:  like  a  crwoent 

or  half-mooo. 


Seminal:  relating  or  belonging  to  the 
seed. 

Seminiferous:  seed-bearing. 

Semiorbicular :  half-round. 

Semioval :  half  of  an  oval,  and 

Semiovate :  half  of  an  ovate  figure,  di- 
vided longitudinally. 

Semisamttate :  arrow4i€^ed  with  one 
lobe  wanting. 

Sendseptate :  a  partition  reaching  partly 
across. 

Semiterete:  half-cylindricaL 

Sempertirent :  evei^green. 

Senna,  414. 

Sensitive  plants,  345. 

Sepal :  a  calyx-leaf,  222. 

Se'paiine,  sepalous:  relating  to  sepals. 

S^paloid :  resembling  a  scpaL 

Separated  flowers :  the  stamens  and  the 
pistils  occupying  separate  blossoms, 
261. 

Septate:  with  a  partition  (septum), 

Sqitiddal,  or  s€pticide :  dehiscent 
through  the  partitions,  1.  e.  by  the 
lines  of  junction ;  316,  fig.  582, 
584. 

Septiferous:  bearing  a  partition. 

SepUfragal :  where  the  valves  separate 
from  the  dissepiments,  317. 

Septum  (plural  septa) :  a  partition  of 
any  kind,  316. 

Serial,  or  striate:  arranged  in  rows. 

Sericeous:  silky. 

Series:  rank. 

Serotinous :  flowering  or  fruiting  late. 

Serrate:  beset  with  teeth  poinung  for- 
wards, like  those  of  a  saw,  159,  fig. 
254. 

Sfirratures:  the  teeth  of  a  serrate  body. 

Serrulate :  serrate  with  fine  teeth. 

Sesameie,  447. 

SSasile  (sitting)  :  not  stalked,  145,  211, 
281. 

Seta :  a  bristle,  or  bristle-like  body,  52. 

Selcuxou*^  setiform :  like  a  bristle. 

Setigerous:  bristle-bearing. 

Setose :  bearing  or  abounding  with  bris- 
tles. 

S^ula :  diminutive  of  Seta. 

S^ulose :  bearing  minute  bristles. 

Sex:  six;  as  in 

SexangvJar:  six-angled. 

Serfarious:  six-rowed. 

Sexpartite :  six-parted,  &c. 

Shaggjf:  see  Villous. 

:  a  tubular  body,  enclosing  or 
surrounding  some  other;  as  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  Grasses ;  170, 
fi^.  237. 

Sheathing:  foiming  a  sheath;  see  Ya- 
ginato. 

Shields:  see  Apotheda^ SWn 
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ShieUMaped:  see  Peltate,  158,  fig.  248, 

681. 
Shoot:  any  fresh  branch. 
Shrub,  Mhntbbif,  101. 

Stgillate:  as  If  marked  with  the  impres- 
sion of  a  seal,  as  in  Solomon's  Seal, 

fig.  168. 
Sigmoid:  carved  like  the  Greek  Migma, 

or  letter  S. 
Sisns  nsed  in  Botany,  517. 
SilenesB,  395. 
SUide:  a  ponch,  or  short  pod  of  Cru- 

ciferie,317,  flg.  703. 
Silicalosa,  515. 
SUiculose:  having  or  resembling  a  sili- 

de. 
SQique:  a  long  pod  of  Cmciferse ;  317, 

fig.  589. 
Siliqnosa,  516. 
SUiqvme:  like  a  silique. 
Silk-cotton,  399. 
^Uey :  clothed  with  fine,  appressed,  and 

glossy  hairs,  produang  a  satiny 

surface. 
Silver-berry,  468. 
Silver-grain  f  120. 
SimambacesB,  405. 
Simple:  of  one  piece  or  rank. 
Simple  fiuits,  309,  311;  leaves,  162; 

pistU,  288. 
Stnistrdrse :  turned  to  the  left. 
Sfmtate :  strongly  wavy  on  the  mai^in, 

with  alternate  convexities  and  con- 
cavities ;  159,  fig.  258. 
Sinus :  a  re-entering  angle  or  recess. 
Slashed:  same  as  £u:iniate. 
Sleep  of  plants,  344. 
SmilaceiB,  492. 
Smooth :  not  pubescent  or  hairy,  or  else 

(and  more  strictly)  not  rough. 
Snake-root,  412,  462. 
Soap>berry,  410. 

Sobolfferous :  bearing  shoots  (sobofes). 
Soeim  (plants) ;  growing  gregariously. 
Solanaccse,  456. 
Solitcuy:  single;  alone. 
Soluble :  separating  into  parts. 
Sor^ate :  bearing  little  patches  on  the 

surface. 
Sorose :  heaped,  or  bearing. 
Sordsis :  a  fleshy  multiple  fruit,  like  a 

mulberry. 
Sori  (sing,  sonts) :  heaps  or  patches,  as 

those  of  the  spore-cases  of  most 

Ferns,  called  in  English  fruit-dots, 

Z0\. 
Spadiceous :  bearing  a 
Spadix :  a  sort  of  fleshy  spike,  213. 
Span :  the  length  spanned  between  the 

thumb  and  little  finger ;  seven  or 

eight  inches. 
Sparse :  scattered  and  generally  scanty. 


Spathdeeous :  bearing  a 

Spathe:  the  enveloping  bractofaspa- 

dix,  213. 
Spdthulats,  or  spatulate:  shaped  like  a 

druK^t's  spatula. 
Special  directions,  341. 
Species,  19,  354. 
Specific :  relating  to  species. 
Sp&rmaphore :  a  name  for  the  placenta, 

or  the  funiculus  of  the  seed. 
334. 
lie,  or  spermous :    relating  to  the 

seed. 

Sfiirmoderm :  the  outer  seed-coat,  320. 
Spicule:  relating  to  or  disposed  in  a 

spike. 
Sptcijorm:  spike-like. 
&}6mla:  aspikelet. 
Spike:   a   prolonged    indefinite   infio- 

rescence  with  sessile  flowers,  212. 
SpikeUt:   a  diminutive   or  secondary 

spike ;  the  ultimate  flower-clusters 

of  Grasses. 
Spikenard,  435. 
J^indlershaped,  84,  fig.  138. 
Spine,  104, 167. 

Spinescent :  tipped  with  a  spine,  104. 
Spinose:  spiny,  104. 
Spinulose:  bearing  diminutive  spines. 
A>iral :  as  if  wound  round  an  axis. 
Spiral  arrangement  of  leaves,  134. 
Spiral  markings  on  cells,  39. 
Spiral  vessds  or  ducts,  46. 
Spires,  416. 

Spithamceous :  a  span  high. 
Spdngioles,  or  spongelets,  80. 
Spongy :  of  the  texture  of  sponge. 
Spontaneous  movements,  340,  347. 
Sporddic:  widely  dispersed. 
Spordngium :  a  spore-case,  337,  500,  &c. 
Spore:    the    body    in    Cryptogamous 

plants  which  answers  to  the  seed  in 

the  Phffinogamons,  61,  70,  331. 
Spore^ase,  337. 
Sporijerous:  spore-bearing. 
SpOrocarp :  a  kind  of  sporangium,  502. 
Sports,  356. 

Sp&ruJe:  a  spore,  or  small  spore. 
SporuKferotts :  bearing  sporulcs. 
Spumescent,  spumose :  froth-like. 
Spur :  any  tubular  projection,  278. 
Spurred:  bearing  a  spur,  278. 
JyptanuMte,  sguamose,  squamifisrous  :  fur- 
nished with  scales  (squama). 
Squdmellate :  with  or  resembling  minute 

and  narrow  scales  (squamdloi,  497). 
Squdmifimn :  scale-shaped. 
Squdmuliform :  like  a  small  scale,  or 
Squdmul'a^  497. 

Sqndmulose :  covered  with  small  scales. 
Sqiutrroae:  where  scales,  smflll  leaves, 

or  other  bodies,  spreJiui  widely  from 
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the  axis  dh  which  the/  ue 
crowded. 

Sqndmtlose:  dlminatiTe  of  SqnuroM. 

Sqnaah,  423. 

Squills,  493. 

Stalked:  furnished  with  a  stalk,  stiom, 
or  any  lengthened  snpport 

Stalked  ylands,  52. 

Stalklet:  a  diminiitiye  or  seoondanr 
stalk. 

Stamen :  the  fertilizing  organ  of  a  flow- 
er, S23. 

Stdminate^  or  ttamineal:  relating  to  the 
stamens.  A  ataminaU  flower  has 
no  pistils,  261. 

StaminifenmB:  bearing  stamens. 

Staminddium:  an  altered  and  sterile  sta- 
men, or  a  body  occupying  the  place 
of  a  stamen. 

Standard:  the  posterior  petal  of  a  pa- 
pilionaceous corolla,  253. 

Staphyleacen,  409. 

Star-apple,  443. 

Starch,  54, 193. 

Suticeae,  445. 

Station :  the  locality  or  kind  of  situa- 
tion in  which  a  nlant  naturally 
grows. 

Stellate,  432. 

Stellate:  stanj,  star-shaped;  arranged 
in  rays,  like  the  points  of  a  star. 

SteUale  hair$,  52. 

St^lulate :  diminutive  of  Stellate. 

Stem,  91. 

Stemlesa :  having  no  obvioas  stem,  91 . 

StemUt :  a  diminutive  stem ;  the  first 
intemode  of  the  plumule. 

Sterculiaceae,  399. 

SUrigma :  the  adherent  base  or  down- 
ward prolongation  of  adecurrent 
leaf. 

Sterile:  barren. 

Sterile  flower:  one  having  no  pistils, 
261. 

Sterile  stamene  or  filaments:  those  des- 
titute of  anthers,  or  with  the  anther 
imperfect,  281. 

Stigma :  the  part  of  a  pistil  which  re- 
ceives the  pollen,  223,  287. 

Siigmdtic,  or  ttigmatooe :  relating  to  or 
bearing  the  stigma. 

StingSf  stinging  hairs,  52. 

Stipe  {stipes) :  a  stalk  of  an  ovaiy  (267), 
of  a  Mushroom  (507),  and  the 
leaf-stalk  of  a  Fern. 

Stip^:  the  stipule  of  a  leaflet;  171,  fig. 
286. 

StCpeUaU:  furnished  with  stipels,  171. 

Stipitate:  having  a  stipe,  267. 

Stipitiform  :  shaped  like  a  stipe. 

Stipuldceous,  stfpular:  belonging  to  or 
resembling  stipules. 


SapuU:  an  accessory  part  of  a  leaf, 

one  on  each  side  ot  the  base,  145, 

170. 
Stack,  355. 

StoUy  stolon :  a  rooting  branch,  102. 
Stdomtftrwts  :  bearing  stolons. 
Stoma    (plural     stdmata),    stomata:    a 

breathing-pore,  52, 150. 
^omatiferous :  bearing  stomates. 
Stone :  the  endocarp  of  a  drupe. 
Stone-fiuit,  312. 
Stool :  the  plant  from  which  layers  are 

propagated. 
Storax,  425,  442. 
Stramineous:  straw-like. 
Strangulated:  irregularly  contracted. 
Strap-shaped:  seeLigulate. 
Stratum :  a  layer. 
Strawberry,  416. 
Striate:    marked    with    longitudinal 

streaks  or  furrows  {strice). 
Strict :  very  straight  or  close,  or  very 

StrigiUose :  same  as  Strigose. 

Strigose:  clothed  with  sharp  and  stout 
close-pressed  hairs  or  scale-like 
bristles  (striacB). 

Strobildceous :  relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling a 

Str^fbile :  the  cone  of  a  Pine,  &c.,  319. 

Strobili/erous :  bearing  strobiles. 

Stromlmi/erous :  spirally  twisted,  like  a 
cortucrew  or  a  strombus. 

Stniphide:  same  as  a  Caruncle,  322. 

Structural  Botany,  14. 

Strumose :  swollen  on  one  side,  bearing 
Kstruma  or  wen. 

Strychnine,  57,  434. 

Stuoose:  tow-like. 

Style :  a  columnar  or  slender  part  of  the 
pistil  above  the  ovary,  223,  287. 

Stylyerous:  stvle-bearing. 

Styl^orm:  stylo-shaped. 

StgU^addium:  an  enlargement  or  fleshy 
disk  at  the  base  of  a  style,  as  in 
UmbelliferfB. 

Styraces,  442. 

Svih,  as  a  prefix,  means  somewhat,  or 
slightly;  as 

Subacute :  somewhat  acute. 

Subclass,  362. 

Subcordate ;  slightly  heart-shaped,  &c 

&S)ero8e:  of  a  corky  texture. 

Subgenus,  361,  362. 

Submerged :  growing  under  water. 

Suborder,  861. 

Subspecies  :  a  maiked  variety. 

Subtribe,  361. 

Subterranean :  growing  beneath  Uie  sur- 
face of  the  grouu?.  \^ 
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Sibulatet  iuindiform :  awl-shapcd ;  nai^ 
row,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp  rigid 
point,  as  the  leayes  of  Jiuiper,  &c 
166. 

SuccUe :  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end. 

Suceotef  succulent :  jnicy. 

£kfecubom:  the  apex  of  each  leaf  cov- 
ered b  J  the  base  of  the  next,  as  in 
Jungermannia. 

Succulent  leaoet,  166. 

Suckxr,  102. 

Suffrut€acent:  slightly  shmbbjr,  101. 

Suffhttex :  an  undersbmb. 

SuffriUicote:  low  and  shrubbj,  or  shrub- 
by at  the  base,  101. 

Sncar,  53,  193,  194. 

Suuote:  longitadinally  grooTed. 

Super-,  above ;  as 

Super-axillary :  above  the  axiL 

Superior:  al>ove,  252 ;  also,  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  flower,  i.  e.  next  the 
common  axis  (237),  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  vexillum  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous corolla  (fig.  372,  a)  is  the 
superior  petal. 

Superposed:  one  above  another. 

Superposition^  248. 

Sup^rvUute,  274. 

Supine:  lying  flat  with  face  upwards. 

Suppression:  obliteration  of  parts,  239, 
255. 

Supra-f  above  ;  as 

Supra-axillarjf :  above  the  axil. 

Supra-decompound:  several  times  com- 
pounded. 

Siirctdose:  producing  suckers. 

Siirculus :  a  sucker,  102. 

Suspended:  hanging  from  the  apex,  297. 

Stispensor  of  the  embrvo,  306. 

Sutural :  relating  to  the 

Suture:  the  seam,  or  line  of  opening 
of  a  pod,  &c.,  289. 

Sword-shaped:  a  blade  with  two  sharp 
and  nearly  parallel  edces,  tapering 
to  a  point,  as  in  Iris,  ng.  291. 

i^fconium,  or  sfeonus:  such  a  fruit  as  a 
fig. 

Symmetrical:  equal  in  the  number  of 
all  the  parts,  232,  239. 

Sympetalous :  becoming  somewhat  mon- 
opetalous  by  a  junction  of  the  base 
of  the  petals  with  the  monadel- 

Shous  stamens,  as  in  the  Mallow 
imily. 
Sifmphydntherous :  same  as  Syngenesious. 
iifmphysis :  a  growing  together  of  parts. 
Sympkyst€monouM :  the  stamens  united. 
Svmplodnee,  443. 
Syndntherous:  united  by  their  anthers; 

whence    Compositss    have    been 

named 
SynanthersB,  435. 


Syncdrpoujs:   formed  of  two  or  more 

united  carpels,  290. 
J^ptootyUdonous :  the  cotyledons  soldered 

together. 
i^nednil:  growing  on  the  angles. 
iSpi^iaia :  a  name  for  a  column  of  mon- 

adelphous  filaments. 
Svngenesia,  513. 
&fngenesious :  stamens  united  by  their 

anthers ;  280,  fig.  463. 
Synonyms:   equivalent  or   superseded 

names. 
Sywfnywuf :  what  relates  to  synonymes. 
System,  365,  366. 
Systematic  Botany,  15,  351. 

Tabescent :  wasting  or  shrivelling. 

Tabular:  flattened  horizontally. 

Tail:  any  long  and  slender  terminal 
appendage. 

Tail-pointed :  tipped  with  a  prolonged 
and  weak  acumination. 

Tannin,  Tannic  Acid,  57. 

Taper-pointed:  same  as  Acuminate. 

Tapioca,  472. 

Tap-root,  84. 

Tar,  480. 

Tapo,  485. 

Tawny:  dull  yellowish,  verging  to 
brown. 

TaxineA,  480. 

TaxUlogy,  or  Tax&nomy:  the  depart- 
ment of  Botany  which  relates  to 
classification. 

Tea,  401. 

Teasels,  435. 

Teeth  of  calyx,  corolla,  &c.,  275 ;  of 
leaves,  159. 

Tegmm:  the  inner  seed-coat,  321. 

Tendril,  102,  167. 

Tepal :  a  name  proposed  for  a  leaf  or 
part  of  the  perianth  when  it  is  un- 
certain whether  it  belongs  to  tiie 
calyx  or  the  corolla. 

TeraUHoffy :  morphology  i4>plied  to 
monstrous  states. 

Terdne:  a  third  coat  of  the  ovule. 

Terete :  long  and  round,  i.  e.  the  cross- 
section  circular. 

Tergeminate :  thrice  twin. 

Terminal:  belonging  or  relating  to  tha 
summit. 

Terminology:  the  same  as  Glossology, 
15. 

Ternary :  consisting  of  three,  239. 

Ternary  products,  53. 

Temate:  in  threes. 

Temstrcemiacea,  401. 

Tessellated:  in  checker-work. 

Testa:  the  outer  seed-coat,  320. 

Testaceous:  brownish-yellow,  like  un- 
glaxed  earthen-ware.  \r> 
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Tetra-,  in  Greek  componnd  words :  four. 

TetracdrpeUary :  of  four  carpeU. 

Tetracdtnarous :  same  as 

Tetra&fccous:  offourcoocL 

TetradjniCmia,  512. 

Tdradynamous :  two  of  the  six  stamens 
shorter  than  the  rest;  281,  fig. 
407. 

Teirdfforudf  or  tetrdgonovu:  four-angled. 

Tetragynia,  515. 

TeMlffynous :  with  four  pistils  or  styles, 
287. 

Tetrdmeroua:  the  parts  in  foors,  234, 
239. 

Tetrandria,  512. 

Tetrdndroits :  ^v^th  four  stamens,  279. 

TetrapOalous:  with  four  petals,  276. 

Tetraphylloua :  four-leaved,  275. 

Tetraowflrous :  quadrangular,  with  yery 
sharp  and  salient  angles. 

Tetrus^pahus :  with  four  sepals,  274. 

Tetrdstichous :  with  four  vertical  ranks. 

Thalamifldrotu :  with  the  stamens,  &c. 
inserted  in  the  receptacle,  or 

ThiSamus :  the  receptacle  of  a  flower. 

Thallophvtes,  371,505. 

T/uxllus,  67,  371,  505. 

7*i(«ca:  an  anther-cell,  281 ;  or  a  spore- 
case,  499,  500. 

Th^caplujre :  same  as  Gynophore,  267. 

Thread-shaped:  see  Filiform,  166. 

Uiroat:  the  orifice  of  a  tubular  organ, 
275,  276. 

Thorn,  104. 

Thtprse,  or  thyrsits:  a  thick  panicle,  217. 

Thjfrsoid:  like  a  thyrsc. 

Th'ymelaceffi,  467 

Tieute,  434. 

Tiliacco,  399. 

Tiatue:  the  fabric  of  plants,  22. 

Tobacco,  456. 

Tomato,  456. 

TdiMntoae  :  clothed  with 

Tom^ntum :  a  close  and  matted  down  or 
wool. 

Tongue-shaped:  long,  fleshy,  nearly  flat, 
and  rounded  at  the  end. 

Tonkurbean,  414. 

Tooth:  any  short  and  narrow  projec- 
tion. 

Toothed:  same  as  Dentate;  beset  with 
teeth  which  on  the  leaf  do  not  point 
forwards  ;  159,  fig.  255. 

Top-shaped:  inversely  conical. 

Torose :  a  cylindrical  body  swollen  at  in- 
tervals. 

Tortuoits:  bent  in  diflbrent  directions. 

Tdrulose:  somewhat  torose. 

Torus:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower, 
224. 

Trahdculate :  cross-barred. 

Trachea :  a  spiral  vessel  or  duct,  46. 


Traeh^ngJtyma,  46. 

Trdpeaoidf  or   trapezi/arm:  nnsymmet* 

rically   fbnr-fiided,    like   a   trape- 
zium. 
Tree,  101. 

Tri-f  in  componnd  words :  three ;  as 
Triad^phous:  having  the  filaments  hi 

three  sets,  280. 
Triandria,  512. 

Tridndrous :  with  three  stamens,  279. 
Triangular :  three^ngled. 
Trianthous:  three-flowered. 
Tribe,  361. 

Tricdrpellary :  of  three  carpels. 
Tricdrpous :  with  three  ovaries. 
Tric^phaiouM :  three-headed. 
Trichdlomous :  branched  into  threes. 
Tricdeeous :  of  three  cocci. 
Tricdspidate:  three-pointed. 
TrtddntaU:  three-toothed. 
Triennial :  lasting  three  years. 
Trifarious :  in  three  vertical  ranks. 
Tii/id:  three-cleft ;  159,  fig.  265. 
Trifdtiaie:  three-leaved. 
TrifiliolaU :  of  three  leaflets. 
TrifUrcate:  three-forked. 
Trigamous :  having  three  sorts  of  flowers. 
Trigonal,  or  trigonous :  threo-angled. 
Trigynia,  515. 
Trigynous :  with  three  pistils  or  styles, 

287. 
Trijugate:  three-paired. 
Trilateral:  three-sided. 
Trilliacee,  493. 
Trilobate:  three-lobed. 
Trildcular:  throe-celled. 
TrCmerous:  the  parts  in  throes;   234, 

239,  fig.  353. 
Trin^ruate:  three-nerved. 
Trinddal:  of  three  nodes  or  joints. 
Trioccia,  516. 
Triacious,  or  trioioous:  having  stami- 

nate,  pistillate,  and  perfect  flowers 

on  three  different  plants. 
Triduulate :  having  tjiree  ovules. 
TripartibU:   capable  of  splitting  into 

three. 
Tripdrtite:  three-parted. 
Tnpelalous :  of  three  petals,  276. 
Triphyilous :  Uiree-leaved,  275. 
Tripvinate:  thrice  pinnate,  164. 
Tripinndtijid :  thrice  pinnatifid,  161. 
Triple-ribbed,  or  nerved:  same  as 
Trtpli-nerued,  155. 
Trtpterous:  three-winged. 
Tnqudtrous :  with  three  salient  angles. 
Trisepalous :  of  three  sepals,  274. 
Triatrial,  or  triadriate:  in  three  horison- 

tal  ranks. 
Tristichous :  in  three  vertical  ranks,  134. 
Tristigmdtic :  wiih  three  stigmas. 
Tristylous :  with  three  styles.  ^ 
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Trinflcate:  three-grooved. 

Trit€rnaU:  thrice  temate,  164. 

Trivial  name:  the  popalar  name;  •r 
tiie  specific  name. 

Tfvchlear:  pulley^haped. 

TropaBolaceie,  404. 

TVophosperm :  the  placenta. 

Tropical :  groining  near  or  between  the 
tropics. 

Trumpet-shaped:  tabolar,  with  the  sum- 
mit dilated. 

Truncate  .*  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end ;  162, 
fig.  271. 

Trunk :  a  main  stem. 

Tube:  the  portion  of  a  calyx,  corolla, 
&c.  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
sepals,  petals,  &c.,  275. 

Tuber:  a  short  and  thickened  subterra- 
nean branch,  107. 

Tuberde :  a  small  tuber,  or  an  excres- 
cence. 

Tuberded:  bearing  excrescences. 

Tuberiferous :  bearing  tubers. 

TiS)erous:  tuber-like  ;  85,  fig.  139. 

Tubuloee,  tubular:  having  a  tube,  or 
tube-shaped,  as  the  corolla  of  Trum- 
pet Honevsuckle,  &c.,  277. 

TubnliflorsB,  436. 

Tumid:  somewhat  inflated. 

Twucate :  having  an  accessory  covering 
(funic). 

Tunicated  bulb,  109. 

TMinate:  top-shaped. 

Turn,  turions :  the  early  state  of  a  sucb- 
er  or  subterranean  shoot,  as  an 
Asparagus-shoot,  95. 

Turmeric,  490. 

Tnmeraceie,  422. 

Turnip-shaped:  see  Napiform,  84. 

Turnsole,  473. 

Turpentine,  57,  480. 

Twin :  in  pairs. 

Twining:  winding  spirally  round  a  sup- 
port, 102. 

Two^ipped,  255. 

Type:  the  pattern  or  ideal  plan,  231, 
238. 

TyphacesB,  485. 

Typical :  representing  the  type  or  plan. 

Uliginose:  growing  in  marshes. 

UlmacesB,  474. 

Illmine,  Ulmic  Acid,  57. 

Umbd:  an  umbrella-shaped  inflores- 
cence, 212. 

Umbellate^  umbelliform :  in  umbels. 

UmbeUet:  a  secondary  or  partial  um- 
bel, 216. 

UmbellifertB,  425. 

UmbeUi/erous :  bearing  umbels. 

Umbtiicate:  depressed  in  the  centre, 
like  the  navel. 
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Umbilicua :  the  hilum  of  a  seed ;  a  cen- 
,     tral  depression. 
Umbonate:   bearing  an  umbo  or  boss, 

a  central  projection. 
Umbrdcuiiform :  umbrellarshaped. 
Unarmed:  destitute  of  prickles,  spines, 

&c. 
Uncate:  hooked. 
Uhciform,  or  uncinate :  hooked. 
Undate,  or  undulate  :  wavy. 
Undershrubf  101. 
Unequally  pinnate :  same  as  impari-pin- 

nate,  163. 
Ungwculate :  furnished  with  a  claw  {wv- 

guis),  as  the  petals  of  Saponaria, 

276,  fig.  449,  &c. 
Uni-,  in  Latin  compounds :  one. 
Unic^ular:  one-celled,  61. 
Uni^drous:  one-flowered. 
Umfiliaie:  one-leaved. 
UmfdiolaU :  with  one  leaflet. 
Umjuaate:  of  only  one  pair,  164. 
Umldbiate :  one-lipped. 
Umldtend 


one-sided:  either  all  dis- 
posed on  one  side  of  an  axis,  or 
turned  to  one  side. 

Unildcular:  one-celled. 

Unin/rvate:  one-nerved. 

UniOvulate:  one-ovuled. 

Unipitalaus:  having  only  one  petal,  as 
in  Amorpha,  fig.  395. 

Unis&ial,  or  unis€iiate:  in  one  horizon- 
tal row  or  whorl. 

Unisexual:  having  stamens  only  or  pis- 

,      tils  only,  261. 

Univalved :  of  one  piece ;  one-valved. 

Universal:  same  as  General.' 

Upas,  475. 

Urcedaie:  pitcher-shaped  or  urn-shaped ; 
i.  e.  hollow  and  contracted  at  the 
mouth. 

Urticaceae,  478. 

Utricle :  a  small  bladdery  fruit,  314. 

Utricular:  bladder-like. 

Utriculariaceie,  or  Utriculariness  :  same 
as  Lentibulaceas,  445. 

Utriculpbrm :  shaped  like  a  little  bottle. 

Utriculose :  bearing  utriadi,  or  bladders. 

UvulariesD,  494. 

Yacciniee,  or  YacciniacesB,  439. 

Vag^ :  the  sheath  of  a  leaf,  &c. 

Vaginant:  sheathing. 

Vaginate:  sheathed. 

Vc^ula :  a  little  sheath,  as  that  around 

the  sporangium  of  Peat  Moss. 
Vagtnulate :  with  a  vaginula. 
Vague :  in  no  definite  order  or  direction. 
Valerian,  434. 
Yalerianaceae,  434. 
Valliculce:    the  intervals  between  the 

ridges  of  tlie  fruit  of  Umbellifer». 
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VclvatB   or   vdhndar  estivation,    &c : 

where  the  parts  meet  by  their  edges 

without  overlapping,  144,  273. 
Valve :  a  door,  or  portion  into  which  a 

pod,  &c  separates  in  dehiscence; 

also  a  piece  or  leaf  of  a  spathe,  &c. 
Vcdved:  opening  hj  valves. 
Vanilla,  489. 
Variegated:  having  one  or  two  colors 

disposed  in  patches. 
Varieties,  355. 
Voicular :  relating  to  or  famished  with 

vessels. 
Vascolar  Plants,  68. 
Vascular  or  vasi/orm  tisnu,  40, 45. 
Vaaculum :  same  as  Ascidium. 
Vegetable  Ivory,  484. 
Vegetable  Phjaioiogj  and  Anatomj, 

14. 
Veil:  see  Calyptra. 
Veined:  fnmished  with  slender  vascniar 

or  woodj  bandies,  especially  with 

branching  ones,  or 
Vane,  145, 155. 

Veinleu :  destitnte  of  apparent  veins. 
Veinlde:  the  smaller  ramifications  of 

veins,  155. 
VdaU:  veiled. 
VelutinouM :  velvety ;  covered  with  very 

fine  and  close  soft  hairs,  so  that 

the  surface  resembles  velvet  to  the 

touch. 
Venation :  the  mode  of  veining,  154. 
IVnote  .*  veiny ;  abounding  in  veins. 
Ventral:  relating  to  the  inner  side  of  a 

simple  pistd,  vis.  that  next  the 

axis.  • 
Ventral  suture :  the  inner  suture,  289. 
FiditncDw :  big-bellied  ;  swelling  out. 
Venbriculose :  somewhat  ventricose. 
Vfnidose :  abounding  in  veinlets. 
Veratria,  494. 
Verbenacen,  449. 

Vermicular :  worm-like,  in  shape  or  ap- 
pearance. 
Vental :  belonging  to  spring. 
Vemaiion :  the  disposition  of  loaves  in 

the  bud,  143. 
Vifimicose:  varnished. 
Vfrrucose:  warty. 

VAruculose:  studded  with  little  warts. 
Versatile:  swinging  to  and  fro;   282, 

fig.  471. 
Vertex :  the  summit 
V&tical :  perpendicular,  lengthwise. 
Vertical  leaves,  165. 
Vertical  tissue  or  mstem,  45,  50.  1 1 2. 
VMicil,  or  verticJ:  a  whorl,  92,  184. 
VerticiUdster :  the  pair  of  dense  cymes 

forming    an   apparent  verticil  in 

most  Labiatn,  221 . 
VerttcUlate:  whorled,  133, 142,  221. 


Veside :  a  little  bladder. 

Vesicular:  as  if  composed  of  little  blad- 
ders. 

Vespertine :  appearing  or  expanding  in 
the  early  evening. 

Vessels,  40. 

V(£nllarif  sestivation,  271. 

V€iiUarif:  pertaining  to  the 

Vexillum :  the  standard  of  a  papiliomu 
ceous  corolla ;  253,  fig.  832,  a. 

ViUose,  or  vUlous :  shaggy  with  long  and 
soft  hairs,  or  viUosity, 

Vimfntous:  bearing  or  resembling  long 
and  flexible  twiss,  like  wicker. 

FtMs;  any  trailing,  dimbing,  or  twining 
stem.  The  Puw,  originally,  is  the 
Grape-vine. 

Violaceo,  or  Violaries,  392. 

Vir€soent:  somewhat  green  (tarsus). 

VirgaU:  twig-like;  wand-like. 

Viridesoent :  same  as  Viresoent 

Viscuf,  visoofus:  sticky  from  a  tena- 
cious secretion. 

Vitaces,  407. 

Vit^Uus :  the  diickened  embryo-sac  per- 
sistent in  the  seed,  as  in  Saornras 
and  Brasenia. 

Vitfculaae:  producing  smaU  snckaa  or 
stolons  (viiiculot), 

Vittce  (fillets):  theoil-receptadesoftfae 
fruit  of  UmbellifersB,  426. 

Vitiate:  bearing  vittss:  marked  with 
longitudinal  stripes  or  fiillets, 
426. 

Viv^rous:  germinating  from  the  seed 
(330),  or  sprouting  from  a  bulb, 
&c.,  while  still  attached  to  the 
parent  plant 

Voluble':  twining,  102. 

Volute:  rolled  up. 

Volva:  the  wrapper  of  Fungi,  507. 

Walnut,  476. 

Wdvif :  see  Undulate. 

Wax,  56. 

Wcajf:  resembling  beeswax  in  q[>pear- 
ance  or  consistence. 

Wedge-shaped:  see  Cnneate. 

Wheat,  498. 

Whedshaped:  a  corolla  or  calyx  with 
a  verv  short  tube  and  a  flat- 
spreading  bonier;  278,  fig.  454. 

Whon  :  a  set  of  oiigans  arranged  in  a 
circle  round  an  axis,  92,  134, 
221. 

Whorled:  disposed  in  whorls. 

Whortleberry,  439. 

Wild:  growing  spontaneously. 

Wing:  any  membranous  expansion. 
Also  the  two  aide  petals  of  a  pa- 
pilionaceous corolla ;  253,  ng. 
892,  b.  ^  , 
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Winged:  prorided  with  wings. 

Winteree  (or  Wintencen),  381. 

Winter's  Bark,  381. 

Withering:  see  Maroesoent 

Wood,  119. 

Woodif  Hstue  or  fibres  40, 

Woolof :  clothed  with  long  fluid  curling, 

or  matted,  soft  hairs  or  wooL 
Worm-seod,  46& 


Xyridaceai,  496. 

Yam,  492. 

ZanthoxjlacesB,  or  Zanthoxyles,  406. 
ZingiberaoesB,  489. 

Zo6tpor€8:  fiive-movinff  spores  of  cer- 
tain Algae  ;  336,  fig.  637,  644. 
ZygophyllacesB,  404. 
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It  is  attached  to  a  box,  one  and  a  half  inches 
high  and  less  than  four  inches  long,  into  which  it 
is  neatly  folded  when  not  in  use.  The  needles  are 
used  for  dissecting  flowers,  or  other  objects,  too 
small  to  be  otherwise  handled  for  analysis.  The 
lenses  magnify  about  fifteen  diameters;  or,  ivUh 
three  lenses,  about  one-third  more. 

A  thousand  things  about  forest,  field  or  garden, 
afford  objects  of  intense  interest  for  daily  study. 

Prof  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard  University,  our 
popular  American  Botanist,  says  of  it:  ^'  You  are 
at  liberty  to  caU  it  the  ••  Gi^ay's  M.icf\oscope." 
I  do  not  think  anything  better  can  he  nuide  for 
the  money /^ 
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